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AJDYEETISEMENT 


TO    THE    THIBD    EDITION 


-•♦•- 


DURING  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  this  Yolnme  for 
the  prees,  seyeral  important  additions  have  been  made, 
which  it  may  be  usefal  here  to  mention. 
'  In  the  opening  chapter  some  general  remarks  have  been  in- 
troduced upon  the  nature  of  Atoms,  Eqniyalents,  and  Molecnles. 
The  principle  npon  which  the  elements  are  classified  according 
to  their  atomic-tendency  is  also  explained ;  and  a  tabular  classi- 
fication of  the  elements  in  accordance  with  this  view,  including 
the  requisite  changes  in  the  numbers  representing  their  atomic 
weights,  is  given. 

In  cases  where  the  new  atomic  weights  have  been  adopted, 
the  fact  is  indicated  in  the  formulse  by  representing  them  by 
italic  symbols.  Any  formula  in  which  this  notation  is  adopted 
can  be  conyerted  into  the  old  notation  by  multiplying  the  num« 
bers  of  atoms  indicated  by  the  italic  symbols  by  two ;  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  symbols  which  represent  the  new  atomic  weights 
for  carbon  and  oxygen,  acetate  of  potassium  is  written  K&,H,(7„ 
but  it  is  at  once  conyerted  into  the  corresponding  formula  on 
the  old  notation,  KG«H,0«,  by  doubling  the  numbers  which  indi- 
cate the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  the  chapter  on  adhesion  is  included  a  sketch  of  Graham's 
researches  on  Dialysis  and  on  Liquid  Transpiration.  In  the 
chapter  on  light,  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  recent  discoy« 
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eries  in  the  spectmm  is  gnren.  In  the  chapter  on  Heat,  an  ao- 
connt  of  B^nanlt'B  researches  on  the  Specific  Heat  of  Ghues  and 
YaponrSy  as  well  as  of  Tyndall's  on  the  diathennacj  of  those 
bodies,  is  inserted.  Hie  experimental  results  of  Begnanlt  on 
Specific  Heat  generally^  and  of  Andrews  and  others  on  the  Heat 
of  Combination,  have  also  been  introduced  into  this  chapter,  thej 
having  been  transferred  finom  the  third  Yolnme  of  the  work  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him,  in  a  connected  form, 
the  phenomena  of  heat  which  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  results  of  Electrolysis,  hitherto  treat- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  Second  Yolume,  apart  from  the  general 
phenomena  of  Electricity,  have  been  introduced  into  the  chapter 
on  Yoltaic  Electricity,  inmiediately  after  the  laws  of  Electrolysis 
have  been  explained.  This  alteration,  though  it  somewhat  in- 
creases the  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  will,  it  is  hoped,  add 
much  to  the  conv enience  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  con* 
suit  it. 

Besides  the  larger  editions  already  enumerated,  various  others 
of  less  importance  have  been  made  throughout  the  work,  which 
has  been  carefully  revised  with  the  view  of  placing  before  the 
reader,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of 
the  different  branches  of  science  of  which  it  treats. 

King'*$  CoHegt^  London^  August,  1808. 


ADYEETISEMENT 


TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION 


•»• 


THE  work,  of  which  the  First  Part  is  now  presented  to  the 
Beader,  was  originally  designed  to  snpplj  the  Students 
who  were  attending  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  at 
King's  College  with  a  text-book  to  guide  them  in  their  studies. 

The  present  Part,  on  Chemical  PhysicSy  is  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  no  elementary  work  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  Treatise  of  the  late 
Professor  Daniell,  and  in  attempting  to  supply  what  the  Author, 
in  his  own  experience,  has  felt  to  be  a  want,  he  ventures  to  hope 
that  the  result  of  his  labours  may  be  found  useful  to  persons  be- 
yond the  circle  of  his  own  immediate  Class.  Much  new  matter, 
which  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  is  now 
presented  to  the  Student,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  AdTie- 
swrij  on  Heat  J  and  on  YoUa/ic  Electricity. 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  Three  Parts.  The 
Second  Part,  which  will  be  devoted  to  Inorganic  Chemistry^  is 
expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  present  year ;  and  the 
Third  Part,  which  will  embrace  Orgamjic  Chmdfst/ry^  in  the 
spring  of  next  year. 

As  the  Author  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Professor  Daniell, 
and  was  subsequently,  for  several  years,  associated  with  him  as 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happened  that  in  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  this  volimie,  the  thoughts  and  mode  of  ar- 
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rangement  resemble  those  adopted  by  that  distingnished  philoso- 
pher in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  PhUoeqphy. 

The  second  Edition  of  that  work  was  published  so  far  back  as 
1843 ;  and  even  if  the  work  itself  had  not  been  long  ont  of  print, 
the  progress  of  science  would  have  detracted  greatly  from  its 
utility  as  a  text-book.  The  adaptation  of  that  work  to  the  sys- 
tematic teaching  of  the  present  day  would  have  involved  changes 
of  an  extensive  character :  moreover,  every  teacher  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  class  has  his  own  views  and 
methods.  The  Author,  therefore,  judged  it  better,  after  much 
consideration,  to  bring  out  a  new  work,  leaving  untouched  that 
of  his  late  Master  as  the  true  exponent  of  his  views  upon  some 
of  those  branches  of  science  which  bis  researches  had  contributed 
to  advance  and  adorn. 

The  Author  cannot  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  friend,  Mr.  C.  Tom- 
linson,  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  for  the  warm  interest 
which  he  has  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  devotion  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  and 
labour  to  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets. 

EUnff^i  College^  London^  Maich,  1855. 
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PART   I. 

CHEMICAL    PHYSICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELDONAST  VIEW  OF  CHEMICAL  ATTBACnON — ^LAWS  OF 

COMBINATEOK* 

(1)  Chemical  Distinction  of  Bodies  into  Elements  and  Comr 
pounds. — ^Modem  science  has  shown  that,  numberless  as  are  the 
sabstances  presented  to  us  in  the  daily  experience  of  life,  there 
are  very  few  which  cannot  be  separatea  into  other  substances  of 
a  less  complicated  nature,  whicn  enter  generally  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  various  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar.  For 
example,  the  wood  of  our  tables,  the  paper  on  which  we  write, 
the  pen  which  records  our  thoughts,  are  each  separable  into 
three  or  four  distinct  substances ;  namely— oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  from  which,  however,  furSier  efforts  fail 
to  extract  other  simpler  forms  of  matter.  It  is  the  province  of 
chemistry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  different  component 
substances,  to  trace  their  mutual  actions  on  each  other,  to  effect 
new  combinations  of  these  components  with  each  other,  and  to 
define  the  conditions  under  which  tlie  combinations  existing 
around  us  are  producible.  Bodies  which  have  hitherto  resisted 
all  attempts  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter  are  in 
chemical  language  termed  elements^  or  simple  substances.  In 
popular  language,  the  word  element  is  often  referred  to  Jire^  ah\ 
earthy  and  water.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is 
suflScient  to  prove  that  air,  earth,  and  water  are  compound  bodies, 
and  that  fire  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  high  temperature  on  cer- 
tain bodies. 

Simple  or  elementary  substances,  then,  are  limited  in  number. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  science  only  sixty-three  are  known. 

(12)    Many  of  these  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  metals,  such 

as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  mercury.    There  are 
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other  substances  which  are  equally  familiar,  but  which  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  metals ;  such  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. Some  simple  substances  exist  in  the  form  of  air  or  gas. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  two  essential  components  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Simple  substances  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
nonmetattic^  and  metaUic.  Tlie  substances  comprised  in  the  lat- 
ter class  are  the  more  numerous,  but  those  in  the  former  are  the 
more  abundantly  distributed. 

Tlie  elements  /  enumerated  as  non-metallic  are  fourteen  in 
number — viz.. 

Oxygen  Chlorine  Sulphur  Boron 

Hydrogen  Bromine  Selenium  Silicon 

T^itrogen  Iodine  Tellurium 

Carbon  Fluorine  Phosphorus 

Of  these  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and 
probably  fluorine,  are  gaseous ;  bromme  is  liquid,  and  carbon, 
iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and  sili- 
con, are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

All  natural  objects  consist  either  of  simple  bodies,  or  they  are 
composed  of  two  or  more  of  these  simple  bodies  united  according 
to  certain  rules  or  laws  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  science 
of  diemistry.  Substances  thus  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  elements  are  termed  coiapound  bodies.  These  compoimds 
have  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  the  ele- 
ments which  have  united  to  form  them,  than  a  word  has  to  the 
letters  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

(2)  Differences  between  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties, — 
The  properties  which  characterize  objects  in  general  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  \\z,^  physical  and  ch£mioal. 

The  physical  properties  of  an  object  are  those  which  refer  to 
its  condition,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  Crystalline  form, 
specific  gravity,  hardness,  colour,  transparency,  or  opacity,  and 
tlie  relations  of  the  object  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  physical 
properties.  Physical  properties  are  independent  of  the  action 
which  the  body  exerts  upon  other  bodies ;  whilst  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  body  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon  other 
bodies,  and  to  the  permanent  changes  which  it  either  experiences 
in  itself,  or  which  it  effects  upon  them.  For  example,  in  indi- 
cating the  physical  properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur,  we 
should  refer  to  its  brittleness,  crystalline  structure,  its  faint  pecu- 
liar odour,  yellow  colour,  its  semi-transparency,  the  facility  with 
which  if  rubbed  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction,  and  so  on  ;  but 
if  we  would  take  note  of  its  chemical  properties,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  those  operations  by  which  the  body  usually 
bocomes  changed,  and  loses  its  distinctive  physical  characters — 

*  Some  writerR  Rpeak  of  the  non-metallic  bodies  as  the  melaUoids^  a  term  which  sig- 
nifies metal-like  substances.  This  unfortunate  misnomer  could  never  have  become  even 
partially  current,  but  for  the  want  of  a  good  single  word  for  the  phrase  "  non-metallio 
body."  • 
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such  as  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  fire,  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  unites  with  silver  or  copper,  especially  if  heated,  its  insolubility 
in  water  or  alcohol,  and  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in 
nikaline  liquids. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
physics  and  chemistry ;  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  the 
chemical  nature  of  any  substance  could  be  but  imperfectly 
studied,  without  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  its  leading 
phvsical  characters,  which  are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily 
de&ned. 

(3)  Physical  States  of  Matter, — Natural  objects  are  presented 
to  us  in  three  states,  or  phj^sical  conditions — viz.,  the  solid^  the 
liquid^  and  the  gaseouSy  aertform^  or  vaparxms.  Every  substance 
exists  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  same  body  may, 
however,  often  assume  any  one  of  these  conditions  at  different 
times,  and  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  times,  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  heat.  Ice,  water,  and  steam  are  all  the  same  material  in  three 
different  states.  Whichever  be  the  form  that  matter  assumes,  it 
always  retains  that  attraction  for  the  earth  which  gives  it  weight, 
— whether  visible,  as  in  the  state  of  ice  or  water,  or  invisible,  as 
in  that  of  steam.  A  quantity  of  ice  or  of  water  that  weighs  a 
pound,  will  still,  as  steam,  be  equally  a  pound  in  weight.  So  it 
IS  with  all  gases ;  the  air,  although  invisible,  is  not  the  less  capa- 
ble of  being  weighed  and  measured. 

(4)  Porosity. — Natural  objects,  of  whatever  form,  are  com- 
posed of  particles  which  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  are  sep- 
arated by  spaces  or  intervals  termed  pores,  A  lump  of 
sugar  or  of  salt  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  ^'o.  i. 
smaller  solid  particles,  with  intervening  spaces ;  but  the 
porosity  of  such  bodies  as  water,  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  of 
iron,  is  not  so  obvious,  although  the  existence  of  the  pro|v 
erty  is  not  less  certain.  Tlie  porosity  of  spirit  and  of  water 
may  be  shown  as  follows : — ^Take  a  long  narrow  tube  with 
a  couple  of  bulbs  blown  in  it,  and  furnished  with  an  accu- 
rately fitting  stopper,  as  represented  in  fig.  1 ;  fill  the  tube 
and  lower  bulb  with  water,  then  carefully  and  completely 
fill  up  the  upper  bnlb  and  neck  with  spirit  of  wine,  and 
insert  the  stopper.  The  structure  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  different  densities  of  the  two  liquids,  prevent  them  from 
mixing ;'  but  on  turning  the  tube  upside  down  and  back 
again  three  or  four  times,  §o  as  to  mix  the  spirit  and  water 
thoroughly,  and  then  holding  the  instrument  with  the  bulbs 
downwards,  an  empty  space  will  be  seen  in  the  tube  after 
they  have  been  thus  mixed,  showing  that  they  now  occupy 
less  space  than  before  ;  that  their  particles  are  in  fact  closer 
together.  Proofs  of  porosity  are  afforded  even  by  the  met-  fc 
als ;  for  example,  many  of  them  become  more  compact  by 
liammering,  as  is  the  case  with  platinum ;  and  all  of  them,  not 
excepting  platinum  and  gold,  two  of  the  densest  forms  of  matter, 
however  cold  they  may  be,  shrink  into  a  smaller  space  when  ren- 
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dered  still  colder.    The  ultimate  particles  therefore  cannot  be  in 
contact 

(4  a)  DivisibiUty  of  Matter. — ^What  the  real  size  of  these 
ultimate  particles  may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  determining^ 
although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  divisibility  of  matter,  extreme  as  it  is,  has  its 
assigned  and  definite  limits.  Experience,  however,  shows  that 
whatever  be  the  form  of  matter  selected  for  our  experiments, 
that  divisibility  may  be  manifested  to  an  extent  which  transcends 
our  powers  of  conception.  The  divisibility  of  gold  is  often  given 
in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  making 
gold  leaf,  a  single  grain  of  gold  is  hammered  out  until  it  covers  a 
square  space  seven  inches  in  the  side.  Each  square  inch  of  this 
may  be  cut  into  100  strips,  and  each  strip  into  100  pieces,  each 
of  which  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  A  single  grain 
of  gold  may  thus,  by  mechanical  means,  be  subdiviaed  into 
49  X 100  X  100=490,000  visible  pieces.  But  this  is  not  all ;  if 
attached  to  a  piece  of  glass,  this  gold  leaf  may  be  subdivided  still 
farther ;  10,000  parallel  lines  may  be  ruled  in  the  space  of  one 
single  inch,  so  that  a  square  inch  of  gold  leaf,  weighmg  j\  of  a 
gram,  may  be  cut  into  10,000  times  10,000  or  100,000,000  pieces, 
or  an  entire  grain  into  4,900,000,000  fragments — each  of  which 
is  visible  by  means  of  the  microscope,  x  et  we  are  quite  sure 
that  we  have  not  even  approached  the  possible  limits  of  subdi- 
vision, because,  in  coating  silver  wire,  the  covering  of  gold  is  far 
thinner  than  the  gold  leaf  originally  attached  to  it,  since  in  draw- 
ing down  the  gilt  wire  the  gold  continues  to  become  thinner  and 
thinner  each  time,  in  proportion  as  the  silver  wire  itself  is  reduced 
in  thickness. 

"When  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  the  subdivision 
is  carried  still  further,  and  the  particles  are  rendered  so  minute 
as  to  escape  our  eyesight  even  wnen  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
magnifiers. 

(6)  Varieties  of  Attraction. — Mere  mechanical  subdivision,  or 
even  the  more  perfect  separation  of  the  particles  which  compose 
a  compound  body,  by  the  process  of  solution,  does  not,  however, 
suffice  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  simple  substances  from  which 
the  compound  is  formed.  A  piece  of  loaf  sugar  may  be  reduced, 
by  trituration,  to  an  impalpable  powder,  but  every  particle  of 
that  powder  will  still  be  sugar ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water, 
but  each  drop  of  the  liquid  will  still  contain  sugar,  imaltered 
except  in  appearance.  Sugar,  however,  is  composed  of  three 
elements— carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  but  no  mere  tritura- 
tion or  solution  in  watei  would  enable  us  to  extract  any  of  these 
substances  from  loaf  sugar. 

The  existence  of  a  body  as  a  solid  in  one  continuous  mass  is 
owing  to  the  exertion  of  cohesion — a  force  of  considerable  in* 
tensity,  but  which  varies  in  different  bodies,  and  by  this  variation 
produces  varieties  in  the  toughness,  hardness,  and  brittlencss  of 
bodies.  But  the  power  which  unites  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments to  form  a  new  compound,  endowed  with  properties  entirely 
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different  from  those  of  any  of  its  constituents,  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  cohesion,  and  of  a  more  subtle  kind.  Chemical 
aUraction  or  affiniiyj  as  this  force  is  often,  but  not  very  philo- 
sophically termed,  is  exerted  between  the  smallest  or  ultinftate 
particles  of  one  element,  and  the  corresponding  particles  of  the 
other  elements  with  which  it  is  associatea  in  the  particular  com- 
pound under  examination.  These  ultimate  particles  are  often 
spoken  of  as  atoma^  a  term  which  implies  that  the  particles  admit 
of  no  further  subdivision. 

The  separation  of  a  body  into  its  constituents  is  the  business  of 
chemical  analysis  (from  ova  up,  or  backwards,  and  \vai<;  separa- 
tion), and  it  has  for  its  object,  first,  the  determination  oi  the 
nature  of  the  components — this  is  qualitative  analysis ;  secondly, 
the  determination  of  their  quantify — this  being  quantiiatvve  anal- 
ysis. The  successful  performance  of  these  operations  of  analysis 
requires  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
ana  the  facts  of  the  science,  combined  with  considerable  skill  in 
manipulation. 

(6)  General  Characters  of  Acids j  Alkalies^  amd  Salts. — It  will      ^/ 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  remarks  on  chemical  attrac- 
tion which  are  about  to  follow,  to  allude  briefly  to  the  general 
characters  of  three  very  important  classes  of  compounds,  viz., 
acids^  alkalies^  and  salts. 

Acids  are  for  the  most  part  substances  which  are  soluble  in      ^ 
water,  have  a  sour  taste,  ana  exert  such  an  action  on  vegetable      7    ;        i 
blue  colours  as  to  change  them  to  red.    For  example,  tincture  of    _      '    /  -{.x 
litmus,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the     .. 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  :  paper  stained  with  this  tinc- 
ture is  in  frequent  use  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  acids. 

The  term  alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin  :  it  was  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  carbonate  of  sodium,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-  ► 

weeds ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  possessing 
many  qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
acids.  An  alkali  is  soluble  in  water,  and  produces  a  liquid  which 
is  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  has  a  peculiar,  nauseous  taste ;  it 
restores  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable  infusions  which  have  been 
reddened  by  an  acid  ;  it  turns  many  of  these  blues  to  green,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  red  cabbage  and  syrup  of  violets,  and  it  gives 
a  brown  colour  to  vegetable  yellows,  such  a^  turmeric  and  rhu- 
barb. Litmus  paper  which  has  been  feebly  reddened  by  an  acid 
is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and  is 
more  sensitive  than  paper  stained  with  turmeric  or  with  rhubarb, 
which  is  also  in  common  use  for  the  same  purpose.  These  dif- 
ferent test  jpaperSy  as  they  are  called,  show  wnether  an  acid  or  an 
alkdii  be  predominant  in  a  solution. 

Vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  muri- 
atic or  hydrochloric  acid,  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  are  familiar 
instances  of  the  class  of  acids.  Potash,  soda,  and  hartshorn  or, 
ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known  alkalies. 


.^ 
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Both  acids  and  alkalies  are  remarkable  for  their  great  chem- 
ical  activity.  The  metals,  compact  as  they  are,  may  be  dissolved 
bv  many  of  the  acids.  Nitric  acid  attacks  copper  quickly  and 
violently,  with  brisk  effervescence,  and  the  copious  escape  of  red 
fumes,  whilst  a  blue  liquid  is  formed  from  the  action.  Dulphnric 
acid  shows  similar  energy,  if  mixed  with  water  and  placed  in 
contact  with  iron  or  zinc.  Moreover,  both  these  acids,  when  not 
much  diluted  with  water,  produce  speedy  destruction  of  the  akin, 
and  of  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  solvent 
action  of  potash  or  of  soda,  is  not  less  marked.  Either  of  these 
alkalies  destroy  the  skin  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it ;  and  also 
gradually  dissolves  portions  of  earthenware,  or  of  glaze  from  the 
vessels  which  contain  it,  and  the  solution,  if  suffered  to  fall  upon 
a  painted  surface,  quickly  removes  the  paint.  But  the  most 
remarkable  property  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  the  power  which 
they  have  of  uniting  with  each  other,  and  destroying  or  neutral- 
izing the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them  when  sep- 
arate. 

Some  of  these  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  experiment  oy  means  of  a  coloured  vegetable  solution, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  purplish  liquid  prepared  by  slicing  a 
red  cabbage  and  boiling  it  with  water.  If  a  quantity  of  this 
infusion  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a 
quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  is  obtained  ;  and 
if  to  thie  other  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  be  added,  a  liquid  of  a 
green  colour  is  formed  ;  then,  on  gradually  pouring  the  alkaline 
solution  into  the  other,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly,  the  ffreen 
colour  of  the  portions  firet  added  instantly  disappeai*s,  and  the 
whole  liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  oi  the  alkali  is 
added,  the  red  by  degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  continuing 
to  add  the  alkaline  solution,  a  point  is  attained  when  the  liquid 
has  a  clear  blue  tint ;  at  this  moment  there  is  neither  potash  nor 
sulphuric  acid  in  exctess  in  the  liquid,  the  two  have  chemically 
united  with  each  other.  The  characteristic  properties  of  both 
have  disappeared,  and  on  evaporatini^  the  solution  at  a  gentle 
heat,  a  solid  crystalline  substance  is  obtained,  resulting  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  potash.  This 
substance  is  the  salt  usually  called  sulphate  of  potash^  or  sulphate 
of  potassium.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali, 
or  rather,  that  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base, 
is  termed  a  salt.  Other  modes  of  forming  salts  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  acids  closely  resemble  those 
which  have  been  just  mentioned,  and  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
water ;  some  acids,  on  the  contrary,  are  but  slightly  soluble ; 
such  for  instance  is  arsenious  acid,  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops : 
other  acids  are  not  at  all  soluble ;  as,  for  example,  metastannic 
acid,  the  white  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  tin.    The  leading  character  of  an  acid,  in  a  chemical  sense, 
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ifiJt8D03B[firof  reacting  \dth  alkalies  toj^rni  salts ;  and  this  char- 
acter 18  possessed  by  white  arsenic,  in  common*  with  various  other 
bodies  not  familiarly  rc^rded  as  acids.  Of  coui-se  if  an  acid  be 
insoluble  it  has  no  souiTiess,  and  is  without  action  on  vegetable 
blues.* 

There  are  no  alkalies  which  are  insoluble,  but  there  are  sub- 
stances which  greatly  resemble  them  which  are  but  sparingly 
soluble,  such  as  lime  and  baryta;  these  are  termed  alkaline 
earths.  There  are  also  numerous  other  substances,  compounds 
of  oxygen  with  the  metals,  termed  oxides,  such  for  instance  as 
oxide  of  silver,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  which  are  easily  dissolved  bv  acids,  fonning 
on  evaporation  crystalline  compounds  or  salts.  For  instance,  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  oxide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver 
and  water  are  produced  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  iron  and  water  are  the  products ;  whilst  with  acetic 
acia  and  oxide  of  lead,  acetate  of  lead  and  water  are  obtained.  / 
Any  substance,  whether  it  be  soluble  in  water  or  not,  is  called  a  I  lyu 
base  if  it  thus  have  the  power  of  reacting  with  acids,  neutralizing  ^  ^  ' 
their  properties,  and  furnishing  by  such  action  a  salt,  w^hilst  at 
the  same  time  water  is  formed.  Ilence  the  alkalies  constitute 
one  subdivision  of  the  more  numerous  class  of  bodies  known  as 
bases. 

(7)  Characters  of  Chemical  Attraction. — Chemical  attraction 
is  distinguished  bv  well-marked  characters  from  other  kinds  of 
force  which  act  within  minute  distances. 

1.  Chemical  attraction  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with 
intense  energy,  but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 
An  iron  wire,  for  example,  which  will  support  a  weight  of  lOOOlb. 
without  breaking,  will  yet  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost 
noiseless  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water ;  the  stub- 
bom  metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  a  clear  solution  of  the  metallic 
mass  will  be  formed — ^particle  by  particle  of  the  metal  will  be 
detached  from  the  wire,  and  no  vestige  of  its  structure  or  tenacity 
will  remain.  It  is  rarely  possible,  by  trituration  or  other  mechan- 
ical means,  to  bring  about  a  sufficient  approximation  amongst  the 
subdivided  particles  to  produce  chemical  action.  Tartaric  acid 
and  carbonate  of  sodium,  each  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  may 
be  incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar,  but  they  will 
not  act  chemically  upon  each  other :  it  is  not  until  a  more  inti- 
mate contact  is  eftected  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  dissolves 

*  Many  chemista  now,  with  good  reason,  limit  the  title  of  acid  to  a  particular  class 
of  nibstances  which  contain  hydrogen,  and  they  regard  all  acids  as  salts  of  hydrogen ; 
80  that,  instead  of  allowing  silica  or  white  arsenic  to  be  acids,  as  they  contain  no  hydro- 
gen,  they  call  them  anhydrides  ;  but  these  refinements  need  not  at  present  embumii^s 
08,  and  we  shall  continue  frequently  to  designate  the  substance  known  as  carbonic  acid 
by  this  its  familiar  name,  though  a  consistent  nomenchiturc  would  give  it  the  term  car- 
bonic anhydride. 

The  characters  of  acids  and  of  salts,  and  their  various  modifications,  will  be  more 
folly  discussed  hereafter,  when  the  general  properties  of  the  metals  and  their  compounds 
are  considered. 
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the  particles  of  both,  and  allows  them  mutually  to  approach 
closer,  that  the  brisk  eflfervescence,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  occurs,  which  indicates  thft  transfer  of  the 
sodium  with  which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  to  the  rad- 
•  icle  of  the  tartaric  acid  and  the  formation  of  water  and  tartarate 
of  sodium. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of 
mechanical  intermixture  and  those  of  chemical  combination  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  substance,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made — ^^iz.,  char- 
coal, sulphur,  and  nitre — are  separately  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
powder ;  they  are  then  intimately  mixed,  moistened  with  water, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  grinding  for  some  hours  under 
edge  stones ;  the  resulting  mass  is  subjected  to  intense  pressure, 
and  the  cakes  so  obtained,  after  being  broken  up  and  reduced  to 
grains,  furnish  the  gunpowder  of  commerce.  In  this  state  it  is 
a  simple  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  Water  will 
wash  out  the  nitre,  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  take  up  the  sulphur, 
and  the  charcoal  will  be  left  undissolved.  By  eva^rating  the 
water,  the  nitre  is  obtained ;  and  on  allowing  the  bisxdphide  of 
carbon  to  volatilize,  the  sulphur  remains.  If,  however,  we  cause 
the  materials  to  enter  into  chemical  combination,  all  is  changed  ; 
a  spark  fires  the  powder ;  the  dormant  chemical  attractions  are 
called  into  operation,  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  charcoal  disappears,  and  no  trace  of  the  origmal 
ingredients  which  formed  the  powder  is  left. 

2.  Chemical  attraction  must  from  its  very  nature  be  exerted 
between  dissimilar  substances.*  No  manifestation  of  this  force 
can  take  place  between  two  j^ieces  of  iron,  two  pieces  of  copper, 
or  two  pieces  of  sulphur ;  but  between  sulphur  and  copper,  or 
sulphur  and  iron,  cnemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind 
may  occur.f 

Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  proper 
ties  of  the  two  bodies,  the  more  intense  is  their  tendency  to 
mutual  chemical  action.  The  metals,  as  a  class,  differ  as  widely 
from  the  acids  as  possible,  but  the  acids  rapidly  dissolve  the 
metals.  Copper,  for  instance,  is  briskly  attacked  by  nitric  acid, 
*iron  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  on.  Between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tendency  to  union  is  but  feeble.  For 
example,  two  metallic  bodies,  copper  and  zinc,  will,  under  the 
^^-  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  unite  and  form  brass, — an  alloy, 
the  properties  of  which  are  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
constituents ;  but  brass,  on  being  heated  strongly,  may  be  again 

•  This  circumstance — viz.,  that  the  elements  which  combine  are  not  allied  in  prop- 
erties— ^is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  affinity^  to  express 
this  fonn  of  attraction,  although  custom  has  sanctioned  its  employment. 

f  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  the  isolated  bodies 
usually  viewed  as  elements  should  be  rcgurded  as  compounds,  the  molecules  of  which 
consist  of  pnrUcles  of  the  same  element  in  opposite  polar  or  electrical  conditions.  Hy- 
drogen gas,  for  instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  hydride  of  hydrogen^  or  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  hydrogen ;  chlorine  gas,  as  chloride  of  chMrine^  and  so  on. 
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Beparated  into  copper,  which  remains,  and  into  zinc,  which  nearly 
all  passes  off  in  vapour. 

3.  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  chemical 
attraction  is  the  entire  change  of  properties  which  it  occasions  in 
both  the  substances  dealt  with, — a  change  which  no  a  priori 
reasoning  could  possibly  predict.  If  the  blue  liquid  obtained  by 
dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  be  evaporated,  a  blue  crystalline 
salt  whicn  has  no  resemblance  either  to  the  acid  or  to  the  metal 
will  be  procured.  There  is  an  equally  striking  difference  between 
the  tough,  metallic,  insoluble  iron,  and  the  corrosive  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  beautiful  crystalline,  green,  soluble,  inky-tasted  salt  which 
is  produced  by  their  mutual  action. 

4.  The  next  important  peculiarity  of  this  power  which  may 
be  noticed,  is  that  it  is  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  different  but  definite  degrees  of  force.  Nitric  acid  will  dis- 
solve most  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance,  as  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  and  lead ;  but  the  chemical  compounds  thus  formed  are 
hem  together  with  very  different  degrees  of  energy.  With  silver, 
the  combination,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  less  powerful  than 
with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than  with  copper,  and  with 
copper  less  again  than  with  lead. 

This  fact  may  easily  be  determined  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  pouring  into 
it  a  small  quantity  of  clean  mercury ;  in  a  few  days  a  beautiful 
crystallization  of  metallic  silver  will  be  obtained,  whilst  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  mercury  will  have  become  dissolved,  and 
will  have  combined  with  the  nitric  acid  radicle*  previously  in 
union  with  the  sUver.  In  a  similar  manner,  mercury  may  be 
displaced  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  bv  a  strip  of 
metallic  copper ;  and  copper,  in  its  turn,  may  be  displaced  by  a 

fiece  of  lead  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper, 
rom  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  zinc  will,  in  like  manner,  dis- 
place the  lead,  which  will  be  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Indeed,  the  different  elements  may  be  arranged  in  tables 
indicating  the  order  of  their  attraction  for  any  one  element  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  example,  in  the  first  column 
of  the  following  table,  several  of  the  more  important  metals  are 
arranged  in  the  order  in  wliich  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen, — the  metal  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  having  the  strongest  attraction,  that  which  stands  second  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  uie  one  mentioned  last,  in  which  the  attrac- 
tion is  the  weakest : — 


*  If  nitric  add  be  represented  by  the  fonnnla  HNOa,  the  radicle  of  the  acid  will 
be  NO,. 
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Ord&r  of  Dis^acement  from  8oluUon. 

OiTgen.  Snlpharia  Add. 

Potaaeium.  Baryta. 

Zinc.  Fotaeh. 

Tin.  Soda. 

Lead.  Lime. 

Copper.  Ammonia. 

Mercury.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Silver. 

Gold.  . 
Similar  tables  may  be  formed,  exhibitine  the  relative  ten- 
dency of  compound  bodies,  such  aa  bases,  to  displace  each  odier 
from  their  salts.  In  the  second  column  of  the  table,  the  various 
bases  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  wliich  tbey  displace  each  other 
at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  salts  wuicli  they  form  with 
Bulphnric  acid. 

5.  These  experiments  on  the  displacement  of  one  metal  by 
another,  further  show  that  although,  in  combination,  the  prop- 
erties of  tlie  components  are  masked,  and  to  all  ordinair  observa- 
tion, the  constituents  have  entirely  disappeared,  yet  they  really 
exist  in  the  componnd,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  m  their 
original  form  by  taking  away  the  substance  with  which  they  had 
combined. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  principle  of  universal  application,  that  when- 
ever chemical  combination  occurs,  no  destruction  of  the  bodies 
so  entering  into  combination  ever  ensnes.  However  much  the 
materials  may  change  their  form,  the  weight  of  the  new  products, 
if  ooJlected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  substances 
before  combination.  The  following  exper-  _ 
iment  shows  that,  even  although  the  sub- " 
stance  may  vanisli  from  our  sight,  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  as  a  oiih,  whicli  has  the  same 
weight  as  the  solid  which  furnished  it : — 
Into  a  glass  flask  A  (fig.  2),  of  about  250 
cubic  inches  capacity,  and  which  is  pro- 
vided witli  a  brass  cap  and  stoji-cock,  in- 
troduce 10  or  12  grains  of  gun-cotton ; 
attach  the  flask  to  the  air-pump,  exhaust  it 
very  completely,  and  afterwards  weigh  it. 
Then  set  fire  to  the  cotton  by  means  of  a 
voltaic  current  sent  through  the  wires,  fl,  J, 
which  are  insulated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  by  passing  throiich  a  varnished 
cork.  Tlie  cotton  will  entirely  disappear  with  a  orilliant  flash, 
but  the  flask,  if  weighed  again,  will  be  found  to  be  as  heavy  as  it 
was  before  tiie  cotton  was  tired. 

6.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  chemical  compounds  are 
formed ;  the  simplest  is  that  where  the  two  substances  unite 
directly  together,  as  when  hydrc^en  bums  in  air,  and,  by  direct 
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union  with  oxygen,  produces  water;  or  when  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  Buch.  as  hydrocnloric  acid  and  ammonia,  combine  and  pro- 
duce a  salt.  This  mode  of  combination  usually  prevails  between 
bodies  which  have  a  powerftd  tendency  to  unite. 

The  other  mode  in  which  compounds  are  formed  is  still  more 
common  ;  it  occurs  where,  in  a  body  already  formed,  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  that  body  is  displaced  by  another  substance,  and  a 
new  compound  is  the  result.  Tlie  instances  already  specified,  in 
which  one  metal  precipitates  another  from  its  solution,  are  cases 
in  which  new  bodies  are  produced  by  the  displacement  of  one  of 
the  substances  in  a  compound  previously  formed.  Tliis  method 
of  forming  compounds  by  displacement,  or  substitution^  is  one  of 
great  importance ;  and  tne  study  of  its  various  modes  of  action  is 
rapidly  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  many  subtle  processes 
concerned  in  the  chemistry  of  organized  beings. 

7.  Chemical  combination,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  does 
not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  may  remain 
unaltered  in  the  air  for  years ;  but,  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red  hot, 
and  then  be  thrown  upon  the  heap,  chemical  action  will  be  com- 
menced by  the  heat,  and  it  will  continue  until  the  whole  mass  is 
burned ;  that  is,  the  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  charcoal  will  continue  as  long  as  any  charcoal  remains 
unacted  on.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  chemical  effects 
begin  without  the  application  of  any  extraneous  force.  A  bit  of 
phosphorus  begins  to  be  oxidized  slowly  the  instant  it  comes  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  warm  weather  it  speedily  bursts  into  a 
blaze. 

8.  Whenever  substances  unite  directly  with  each  other,  heat 
is  emitted,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  union  is  effected,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given  time,  until,  in  some 
cases,  it  rises  so  high  that  ignition  ana  combustion  ensue  ;  light 
as  well  as  heat  being  abundantly  extricated  when  the  temper- 
ature attains  a  sufficient  degree,  smce  all  solid  substances,  when 
heated  beyond  a  certain  point,  become  luminous. 

When  compounds  are  formed  by  substitution,  the  liberation 
of  heat  is  usually  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  not  perceptible 
without  special  contrivances. 

Very  frequently  the  physical  state  of  one  or  of  both  the  bodies 
which  enter  into  combination  is  altered  by  the  operation  of  chem- 
ical attraction.  Two  solids  may  become  converted  into  a  liquid  ; 
two  liquids  may  become  solid,  or  even  two  gases  may  be  reduced 
to  the  solid  form.  Differences  of  state  are  therefore  not  in  all 
cases  due  to  differences  of  temperature  ;  differences  in  the  chem- 
ical arrangement  of  the  particles  are  equally  important  in  bring- 
ing about  physical  differences  of  condition. 

The  foregoing  leading  characters  by  which  chemical  attrac- 
tion is  distinguished  from  other  forces,  may  be  thus  summed  up 
in  a  few  words  : — 

Chemical  attraction  is  a  power  of  extreme  energy,  which  acts  , 
only  on  the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  and  at  distances  too  jj 
small  to  be  perceptible  by  our  imaided  senses.     Under  its  influ- 1; 
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ence  the  comparatively  few  elemental^  bodies  arrange  themselves 
into  the  numbefrless  compounds  which  constitute  the  different 
forms  of  matter  around  us.  Chemical  attraction,  from  its  very 
nature,  operates  only  between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of 
matter,  and  by  its  exertion  produces  new  properties  in  the 
resulting  compound.  It  exists  between  different  kmds  of  matter 
with  difierent  but  definite  degrees  of  intensity.  As  a  result  of  its 
operations,  no  destruction  of  matter  occurs  in  the  materials  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence ;  there  is  consequently  no  loss  of  weight, 
but  mere  change  of  form.  The  act  of  combination  may  eillier 
occur  instantly  on  mixture,  or  may  be  indefinitely  postponed  till 
some  other  force,  such  as  heat,  concurs  to  commence  the  action. 
Compounds  may  be  formed  either  by  the  direct  union  of  their 
ingredients,  or  by  the  displacement  of  one  substance  by  a  differ- 
ent one  in  a  compound  previously  formed ;  and  lastly,  heat  and 
light,  in  amount  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are 
generally  emitted  in  cases  of  the  direct  union  of  the  constituents. 

(8)  Jmw8  of  Corribination. — The  relative  proportion  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  These 
important  laws,  which  are  three  in  number,  regulate  the  mode  of 
combination  of  every  known  chemical  compound.  They  are 
usually  termed  the  laws  of  chemical  combination, 

(9)  The  first  of  these  laws  is  the  law  of  ^}^n^*^  ^'^^T<^i^tL 
which,  although  of  great  simplicity,  is  one  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  science  of  chemistry.  This  law  may  be  stated  in 
very  few  words ;  it  is  as  follows — In  every  chemical  compound 
the  nature  and  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  elements  are 
fixed^  definite^  and  invariable.  For  instance,  100  parts  of  water 
contain  88'9  of  oxygen  and  11*1  of  hydrogen.  Whether  water 
be  derived  from  the  snows  of  high  mountains,  or  from  rain 
clouds,  or  from  dews,  or  from  direct  chemical  action,  as  in  the 
burning  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  its  composition  is  uniform  and  cer- 
tain. So  also  a  piece  of  flint,  or  of  rock  crystal,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  it  be  found,  will,  on  analysis,  yield  in  every  100 
parts,  46'6  of  silicon  and  63'4:  of  oxygen ;  and  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  however  obtained,  100  parts  of  the  gas  are  found  always  to 
consist  of  97*26  of  chlorine  and  2-74  of  nydrogen.  In  fact,  the 
existence  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions  gives  value  to  anal- 
ysis, by  giving  certainty  and  uniformity  to  its  results.  Mere 
mechanical  intermixture  is  aLonce  distinguished  from  true  chem- 
ical  comT)ihation  T)y  tlie  absence  of  all  regularity  in  the  propol*- 
tioiis  of  the  bodies  that  have  been  mingled ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  chemical  attraction  stands  strongly  contrasted  with  that 
kind  of  adhesion  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  a 

^y  ^  liquid. 
(10)  Tlie  second  law  of  combination  is  usually  termed  the  law 
^      I    )  ^^  M^fijP^  Proportions,     It  frequently  happens  that  a  pair  of 
I  \  elemeniary  bodies  umte  together  in  more  than  one  proportion. 
The  compounds  so  obtained  are  very  different  from  each  other  ; 
but  there  is  still  a  uniformity  in  the  plan  upon  which  these  com- 
pounds are  formed,  and  the  proportions  oi  the  two  elements  in 
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• 

;  each  are  very  simply  related.  The  law  of  multiple  proportion 
■  may  be  thus  stated : — If  two  elements^  A  amd  jB,  umte  together 
in  more  proportions  tmn  one,  on  compari/ng  together  quantities 
of  th^  aiffereni  cornpovaids,  each  of  which  contains  the  same 
amount  of  A,  the  quarUities  of  B  wm  hear  a  very  simple  relation 
to  each  cither;  sucii  as 

A+B,    A+2B,    A+3B,    A+4B,  &e.; 

or,      2A+3B,      2A  +  5B,      2A-f7B,    &c.; 

or,  A+B,    A+3B,    A+6B,  &c. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
in  100  parts,  by  weight,  there  are,  as  already  mentioned,  88*9  of 
oxygen  and  ll'l  of  nydrogen.  But  there  is  another  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  known  to  chemists,  termed  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  fiy  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of 
this  Dody  contain  94'1  of  oxy^n  and  6 '9  of  hydrogen.  ITow,  on 
comparing  together  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  in  these  two 
compounds  are  united  with  an  equal  quantity,  say  2  parts  of 
hydr(^n,  it  is  evident  that  in  water,  for  2  parts  of  hydrogen 
there  are  16  of  oxygen, 

since  11-1      :      88-9      :  :      2      :      16 

and  by  a  similar  process  it  is  seen  that  in  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, K>r  2  parts  of  hydrogen  32  of  oxygen  are  present — 

6-9      :      94-1      :  :      2      :      32 

the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  per- 
oxide being  just  double  of  what  it  was  when  combined  with  the 
same  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  water. 

A  similar  simple  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  the 
combining  elements  is  found  to  hold  good  in  every  series  of  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements  with  each  other. 
A  certain  quantity  of  one  of  the  elements  combines  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  tne  other :  in  the  next  compound  with  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  first ;  in  the  next  with  three  times  ;  in  the  next 
with  four  times  that  quantity,  and  so  on. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  regularity  is  afforded  by  the 
series  of  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen ;  these 
compounds  are  five  in  number,  and  they  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain in  100  parts  the  following  proportions  of  their  constituents, 
those  which  contain  least  oxygen  standing  first  :t— 

Oxygen.        NitrogeiL 

Nitrous  Oxide 36-36  63-64 

Nitric  Oxide 53vS3  46-67 

Nitrons  Anhydride 63-15  36-85 

Peroxide  of  Nitrogen     ....  69-56  30*44 

Nitric  Anhydride 74-07  25-93 

Now  on  comparing  with  each  other  quantities  of  these  differ- 
ent compounds  which  contain  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  it  will 
be  found,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  compounds  stand 
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in  the  table,  that  the  quantity  of  o^n^gen  increases  in  the  proper 
tion  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  In  the  nitrous  oxide  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  16  parts  of  oxygen  is  28 : — since 

Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 


36-36 

63-64 

16 

28 

53-33 

46-67 

32 

28 

63-15 

36-85 

48 

28 

69-56 

30-44 

64 

28 

74-07 

26-93 

80 

28 

the  oxygen  increasing  in  the  proportion  of  16,  twice  16,  3  times 
16,  4  times  16,  and  5  times  16. 

Sometimes  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  unite  is 
rather  less  simple,  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining 
with  3,  5,  or  7  of  the  other. 

This  important  law,  which  was  first  clearly  established  by 
Dalton,  was  explained  by  him  by  means  of  his  Atomic  Theory. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  the  ultimate  particles  of  each  element  are 
considered  to  be  uniform  in  size  ana  in  weight  for  that  element, 
and  moreover  to  be  incapable  of  further  subdivision.  When 
bodies  unite  chemically,  as  the  particles  of  the  same  element  have 
all  the  same  size  and  relative  weight,  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine  must  be  definite;  and  further,  if  they  unite  in 
several  different  proportions,  those  proportions  nmst  be  simply 
related  to  each  otfier.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  conceived 
to  be  a  compound  in  which  each  separate  particle  of  hydrogen  is 
combined  with  a  separate  particle  of  chlorine  :  and  if  water  be  a 
compound  in  whicn  each  separate  particle  of  oxygen  is  united 
with  two  particles  of  liydrogen,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  would  be 
represented  as  consisting  of  a  combination  of  two  particles  of 
oxygen  with  each  two  particles  of  hydrogen. 

(11)  This  explanation  will  simplify  the  consideration  of  the 
third  law,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Law  of  Emdvalent  Pro- 
portions.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — Edch  eLineniai^y  eub- 
stance,  in  cmnhining  loith  other  dements,  or  in  displacing  others 
from  their  comhinations,  does  so  in  a  fixed  jproiyortion,  which 
.  may  he  represented  niim^ncaUi/, 

If  a  certain  proportion  of  an  element.  A,  unite  with  certain 
other  fixed  quantities  of  different  elements,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  to  form 
compounds  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c.,  the  quantities  of  B,  C,  and  D 
which  so  unite  with  A  will  also  be  the  quantities  in  which  B  and 
C,  C  and  D,  combine  to  form  compouncls  BC,  BD,  CD,  ifec. 

This  principle  of  equivalent  proportion  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  experiments  upon  the  displacement  of  the  metals 
from  solutions  of  their  nitrates  by  the  introduction  of  some  other 
metal,  the  aflinity  of  which  for  the  acid  is  stronger  than  that  of 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  already  combined.  When  a  slip  of 
copper  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  two 
metals  change  places,  owing  to  the  stronger  chemical  attraction 
of  the  nitric  acid  radicle  for  the  copper  than  for  the  silver ;  part 
of  the  copper  is  dissolved,  nitrate  of  copper  is  foimed,  and  a  cor- 


responding  quantity  of  silver  is  deposited.  On  making  the  exper- 
iment with  suitable  care,  it  is  found  that  for  each  31-7  grains  of 
copper  dissolved,  108  of  silver  are  separated  in  crystals.  In  a 
similar  way,  when  a  strip  of  lead  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  separated,  and  for  each 
31-7  grains  of  copper  thrown  down,  103*6  of  lead  will  have  been 
dissolved ;  whilst,  lastly,  a  strip  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead  will  lose  32*7  grains  in  weight  for  each  103'6  grains  of 
lead  which  crystallizes  upon  its  surface. 

From  this  series  of  experiments  we  learn  that  diflferent  but 
definite  amounts  of  the  various  metals  are  capable  of  displacing 
each  other ;  for  it  appears  that  108  parts  of  silver,  31*7  of  cOpper, 
103-5  of  lead,  and  32*7  of  zinc,  are  each  capable  of  exactly  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  one  uniform 
amount  (62  parts)  of  nitric  acid  radicle ;  and  these  diflferent  quan- 
tities of  the  metals  are  said  to  be  chemically  equivalent  to  each 
other.*  A  chemical  equivalent  therefore  representB,  in  terms  of 
some  standard,  the  fixea  amount  of  each  element  which  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  corresponding  quantity  of  any  other 
element.  Isow  it  is  remarkable  that  these  numbers  not  only  repre- 
sent the  quantity  of  each  element  which  is  capable  of  being  substi- 
tuted for  other  elements,  as  in  the  particular  compounds  with  nitric 
acid  just  referred  to,  but  they  represent  also  the  proportions  (or  a 
simple  sub-multiple  of  the  proportions)  in  which  these  elements 
unite  among  themselves  when  they  so  combine  with  each  other. 
But  in  many  cases  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the  elements  cannot 
be  ascertained  in  this  simple  manner  by  direct  substitution  ;  in 
such  instances  recourse  is  nad  to  indirect  processes,  such  as  the 
determination  of  the  proportion  in  which  each  element  unites  with 
a  fixed  quantity  of  some  other  element,  such  as  oxygen, 

(12)  Tables  of  Univalent  Numbers, — Chemists  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  to  the  propor- 
tion contained  in  100  parts  of  the  body  submitted  to  experiment. 
Tlius  the  analysis  of  water  furnishes,  in  100  parts,  88*9  of  oxygen 
and  ll'l  of  hydrogen  ;  100  parts  of  lime  contain  28*58  of  oxygen 
and  71*42  of  the  metal  calcium  ;  whilst  100  parts  of  potash  con- 
sist of  17'02  of  oxygen  and  82*98  of  potassium.  These  illustra- 
tions are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the 
same  in  the  diflferent  compounds ;  but  the  method  of  stating  the 
result  is  not  the  one  best  adapted  to  exhibit  the  numerical  rela- 
tions in  their  simplest  form.  These  relations  are  rendered  much 
more  evident  in  the  following  way.  Having  ascertained  the  pro- 
portion of  each  constituent  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds 
which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with 
oxygen,  determine  by  calculation  the  proportion  in  which  each 
element  unites  with  the  same  fixed  quantity  (say  100  parts)  of 
orygen,     A  Series  of  proportional  numoera  will  thus  be  funiislicd 

*  Dalton  considered  that  these  numbers  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  the  different  metals,  which  may  be  thus  substituted  one  for  the  other,  and  hence  the 
term  atomic  weight  is  often,  though  inaccurately,  employed  as  synonymous  with  the 
•^wdent  of  an  dement 
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which  will  represent  the  ratios  in  which  each  of  the  elements 
combines  with  oxygen.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
water,  for  each  100  parts  of  oxygen  12*5  parts  of  hydrogen  are 
present  :— 

for  88-9  :  ll'l  :  :  100  :  12-6 ; 

in  lime,  for  each  100  parts  of  oxygen,  250  of  calcinm  are  present  :— 

for  28-58  :  7142  :  :  100  :  250 ; 

and  in  potash,  for  every  100  parts  of  oxygen  there  are  487*5  of 
potassium : — 

for  17-02  :  82-98  :  :  100  :  487-5 ; 

12*5  of  hydrogen,  250  of  calcium,  and  487*5  of  potassium,  are  the 
equivalent  quantities  of  each  of  these  bodies,  which  combine  with 
100  narts  of  oxygen. 

On  the  contment,  a  few  chemists  still  follow  the  example  of 
Berzelius,  and  assume  100  parts  of  oxygen  as  the  standard  quan- 
tity, to  which,  in  all  such  Calculations,  reference  is  made.  One 
of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  numbers  thus  obtained, 
and  to  which  reference  is  constantly  required,  are  inconveniently 
large,  and  consequently  more  diflScult  to  retain  in  the  memory 
than  smaller  ones  would  be,  besides  frequently  involving  frac 
tional  quantities :  the  number  for  hydrogen  on  this  scale  is  repre- 
sented as  12-5. 

In  this  country  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is  made 
the  unit  of  comparison,  and  the  result  is  a  system  which  has 
many  advantages,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Liebig  and  in  Ger- 
many generally,  and  also  by  Dumas  and  otners  in  France.     Hy- 
\  drogen  combines  with  oxygen  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  any 


equivalent  of  hydrogen.*  The  equivalent  of  hydrogen  on  this 
scale  is  1,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with 
exactly  eight  parts  of  oxygen-,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen 
is  8  ;  and  atomic  are  more  important  than  equivalent  relations  in 
the  chemical  aspect  of  an  element  for  the  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, and  for  explaining  the  number  and  kind  of  compounds 
which  it  forms.  The  numbers  given  in  this  table  are  not,  how- 
ever, those  which  will  be  employed  in  the  body  of  this  work, 
since  there  are  good  grounds  for  taking  the  atomio  weight  of 
oxygen  as  16.  Water  would  then  be  represented  as  a  combina- 
tion of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  a 

*  Prout  indeed  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  combining  number  of  each  element 
was  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  that  of  hydrogen,  if  the  latter  be  assumed  =  1. 
This  view,  in  the  form  propounded  by  Prout,  is  at  variance  with  the  most  exact  experi- 
ments upon  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  elements ;  but  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by 
Dumas,  both  from  his  own  experiments,  and  from  those  of  other  accurate  observers, 
that  the  combining  numbers  are  aU  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of  the  half  or  of  the 
quarter  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  experiments  of  Stas,  however,  seem  to  render 
doubtful  the  statement  of  Dumas. 
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large  number  of  the  atomic  weifi^bts  of  tbe  elements,  as  given  in 
previous  editions  of  tbis  work,  will  require  alteration  accordingly. 

In  tbe  following  table  tbe  elementary  substances  are  arranged 
alpbabetically,  with  the  symbol  (16J  hitherto  generally  used  by 
chemists,  affixed  to  each ;  the  comoining  numbers,  as  actually 
determined  by  carefdl  experiment,  both  on  the  hydrogen  and 
oxy^n  scale,  are  given  for  convenience  of  reference. 

The  numbers  on  the  oxygen  scale  may  readily  be  converted 
into  those  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  by  dividing  the  oxygen  num- 
bers by  12'6,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thmg,  by  multiplying 
the  oxygen  numbers  by  8  and  dividing  by  100.  The  numbers 
of  the  hydrogen  scale  if  multiplied  by  12'5,  give  the  correspond- 
ing values  on  the  oxygen  scale. 

The  names  of  the  elements  which  from  their  rarity  may  be 
r^arded  as  unimportant  are  given  in  italics. 

Taiie  of  Elementary  Subetances  with  their  ^vvvaZents  or 
Combining  JProportions  and  Symhota,* 


Element 


Ahmunixin 


Antimony  (Stibium)  (a 
Anenicom 


Si 


Barium 


Bismuth. 
Borau  ..« 


•(«) 


Bromin6*.i 
Cadndum, 
Caldnm ... 


S 


oL 


Carbon. 


Ctriwn 

Chlorme 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Coetium 

Copper  (Cuprum). 

Dtdymium 

.£fotvm.... 


Fluorine 

Gbtemum 

Gold    (Aurum). (a) 

Hjdrogen 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

Lanthanum 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

Uthium 

Kagnesium 


Al 
Sb 

Ba 
Bi 
B 

Br 

Cd 
Ca 


Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cs 

Cu 

D 

E 


G 

Au 

H 

I 

It 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

L 

Mg 


Equivalenl 

;  Namber. 

H=:l 

0=100 

18-76 

171-87 

1220 

1626-0 

76-0 

987-6 

68-6 

866-26 

210-0 

2626-0 

10-9 

186-26 

80-0 

1000-0 

66-0 

700-0 

20-0 

260-0 

6-0 

76-0 

46-0 

6760 

86-5 

443-76 

26-27 

828-38 

29.6 

368-76 

188*0 

1662-6 

81-76 

896-87 

48-0 

600-0 

19-0 

237-6 

4-66 

68-88 

196-66 

2468-33 

1-0 

12-6 

127-0 

1687-6 

98-66 

1232-08 

28-0 

860-0 

460 

676-0 

103-6 
7-0 
1216 


1298-76 
87-6 
162-0 


I 


i 


GompK>andB  with  Oxygen,  ice 


AlaO»,  alumina  ;   AlsCIa,  chloride 
of  aluminum. 
SbOft,  antimonic  anhydride. 
AsOa,  white  arsenic, 
j  BaO,  baryta ;    BaCl,  chloride  of 
1^    barium. 

BiCls,  chloride  of  bismuth, 
j  BOs,    boracio    anhydride ;    BCU, 
1     chloride  of  boron. 
nBr,  hydrobromic  acid. 
OdO,  oxide  of  cadmium. 
CaO,  lime. 

CO,  carbonic  oxide ;  CaH4,  marsh 
gas. 

eaOs,  red  oxide  of  cerium. 
NaCl,  chloride  of  sodium. 
CrgOs,  green  oxide  of  chromium. 
CoCl,  (£loride  of  cobalt. 
HO,  CsO,  hydrate  of  coesium. 
CuO,  black  oxide  of  copper. 
DO,  oxyde  of  didymium. 

(  CaF,  fluor  spar ;  HF,  hydrofluoric 

I      acid. 

GO,  glucina. 

AuCls,  soluble  chloride  of  gold. 

HO,  water. 

EI,  iodide  of  potassium. 

IraOs,  sesquioxide  of  iridium. 

Fe^Oa,  red  oxide  of  iron. 

LaO,  oxide  of  lanthanum. 

PbO,  litharge. 

LCI,  chloride  of  lithium. 

MgO,  magnesia. 


*  The  numbers  to  which  (a)  is  prefixed  are  really  atomic  weights  and  not  equiyar 
lents.    (See  pp.  22,  28.) 
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TcMe  of  EUmenta/ry  Suhstcmces  with  their  EquivalenU  and 

Symbols — {oontintied). 


£l«iii«it 


Manganese 

Mercury  ».« 

(Hydrargjrrum) 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

I^iolnum  ( Colwnbium)... 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxjeen 

Pauadium 


Fhosphonu »(a) 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalium)..«.. 

Rhodium 

Rubidium '..«. 

Ruthenium « 


Selenium. 


Silicon. 


SilTer  ( Arcentum^ Ag 

Sodium  (Natrium) Na 

Strontium..,, Sr 

Sulphur 8 

Tantalum Ta 

Tellurium '  Te 

Terbium I  Tb 

ThaUium |  Tl 

Thorinum Th 


Sym- 
bol. 


Mn 

Hg 

••• 

Mo 

Ni 
Nb 

N 

Os 

0 

Pd 


Pt 
K 

Ro 

Rb 

Ra 

Se 
Si 


Tin  (Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium (a) 


Sn 

Ti 

W 

U 

V 

Y 

Zn 

Zr 


Eqoivalent  Nomber. 

H=l 

0=100 

27*6 

848*76 

100*0 

1260-0 

48*0 

600*0 

29*6 
48*8 

868*76 
610*0 

14*0 

176*06 

99*6 
80 
68*24 

1248*76 
100*0 
666*47 

81*0 

887*6 

98*66 
89*0 

1282-08 
487*6 

62*16 

661-96 

86*86 

1067*0 

62*11 

661*89 

89*76 

496*87 

14*0 

176*0 

108*0 
23-0 
48*76 
16*0 
68*8 
64*6 

1860*0 
287*6 
646*87 
200*0 
8600 
806*26 

204*0 
69*6 
69*0 
260 
92*0 
60*0 
68*46 

2660*0 
748*86. 
787*6 
812*6 

1160*0 
7600 
866*84 

82*76 
44*76 

409-87 
669*66 

Oompoonds  of  Oxygen, 


MnOs,    bUck    oxide    of 

nese. 
HgsCl,  calomel 
HgCl,  corrosiye  sublimate. 
MoSt,     bisulphide    of    molybde- 
nuuL 

NiO,  protoxide  of  nickd. 
NbOs,  niobic  anhydride. 

)H0^0»,  nitric  acid ;  HtN,  ammo- 
nia. 
OsO«,  volatile  oxide  of  oemimn. 
HO,  water. 
PdO,  oxide  of  palladiuuL 

POft,  phosphoric  anhydride ;  HaP, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Clf,  bichloride  of  platinum. 
HO,KO,  hydrate  of  potash. 
j  Naa+RotiGla,  double  chloride  with 
I     sodium. 

RbCl,  chloride  of  rubiifium. 
i  RusGlt)  sesquichloride  of  ruthen- 
I     ium. 

SeOs,  selenious  anhydride. 
j  SiOs,  silica  ;     SlCls,  chloride  of 
(      silicon. 

AgCl,  chloride  of  silver. 
NaBr,  bromide  of  sodium. 
SrO,  strontia. 
HO,SO,,  oU  of  vitriol 
TaOa,  tantalic  anhydride. 
KO,TeOg,  tellurate  of  potassium. 


i: 


T10,N06,  nitrate  of  thallium. 

ThO,  thorina. 

SnOs,  tinstone. 

Ti0«,  rutile. 

WOa,  tungstic  anhydride. 

UaOa,  uranic  oxide. 

VOa,  vanadic  anhydride. 

YO,  yttria. 

ZnS,  blende. 

ZrOg,  adrconia.* 


(13)  Equivalents — Combining  Proportions  —  Atoms, — Tlie 
chief  value  of  a  table  such  as  the  foregoing,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  as  already  mentioned,  it  not  only  represents  the 
quantities  of  the  different  elements  which  unite  witn  8  parts  of 

*  Those  elements  to  which  no  numbers  are  attached,  have  been  too  incompletely 
studied  to  enable  the  chemist  to  assign  their  combining  proportions.  A  short  summary 
of  the  principal  data  upon  which  this  table  has  been  constructed  will  be  given  after  the 
special  description  of  the  metals  has  been  completed.  They  rest  chiefly  upon  the  ex- 
periments of  Berzelius,  wno  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  with  untiring  labour  and 
wonderful  analytical  skill  to  the  determination  of  these  numbers.  In  some  instances, 
the  numbers  of  Berzelius  have  undergone  slight  corrections  by  the  researches  of  subse- 
quent chemists,  particularly  of  De  Marignac,  of  Pelouze,  of  Dumas,  and  of  Stas.  The 
papers  of  Dumas  upon  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  Annale%  de  Chimie,  iii.  L  6,  viiL 
189,  and  Iv.  129. 
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oxygen,  bnt  it  also  indicates  the  simplest  proportions  in  which 
they  can  nnite  with  each  other.  For  example,  not  only  do  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen,  16  parts  of  snlphnr,  and  39  of  potassium 
severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  16  parts  of  sulphur 
form  a  compound  with  1  part  ot  nydrogen,  and  another  com- 
pound with  39  parts  of  potassium.  Hence  16  parte  of  sulpliur 
are  in  combination  equivalent  to  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  39  of 
potassium  to  1  part  of  nydrogen.  These  numbers  are  therefore 
termed  the  chemical  equivMents  of  the  respective  substances 
which  they  represent. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  chemical 

Xmdent  and  combining  proportion^  though  the  two  terms  are 
n  inaccurately  used  as  synonymous.  Bodies  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly said  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other  when  they  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  each  other  in  combination,  to  form  compounds  more 
or  less  analogous ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  they  thus  dis- 
place each  other,  constitutes  their  equivalent  proportion  or  nu- 
merical chemical  equivalent.  Definite  quantities  of  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  zinc,  and  potassium,  for  example,  may  be  substituted 
one  for  the  other  in  combination  with  a  given  qaanti^  of  chlo- 
rine. In  like  manner,  certain  quantities  of  chlorine,  of  bromine, 
and  of  iodine,  may  be  made  to  combine  with  a  given  quantity  of 
silver ;  the  quantity  of  bromine  which  will  displace  the  iodine, 
or  that  of  chlorine  which  will  displace  the  bromine,  being  the 
true  equivalent  quantities  of  these  elemente,  when  compared  with 
each  other :  but  if  we  compare  chlorine  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, inasmuch  as  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorine  cannot  be 
substituted  one  for  the  other  in  any  compound,  the  number  which 
repr^ents  that  proportion  in  which  the  two  elements  have  united 
to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  cannot,  as  compared  with  chlorine^ 
properly  be  called  ite  equivalent,  but  only  ite  combining  propor- 
tion^ although  in  common  chemical  language,  the  two  expressions 
are  used  indiscriminately  one  for  the  otner. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  numbers  given  for  several  of  the 
elementary  boAes  do  not  represent  the  proportions  in  which  they 
combine  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  multiples  of  that  quantity, 
the  numbers  in  tlie  table  to  which  (a)  is  prefixed  being  really  the 
at&mie  weights.  The  following  are  the  numbers  which  would 
represent  the  equivalents  of  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenicum,  bis- 
muth, boron,  silicon,  tantalum,  and  zirconium :  they  coincide 
with  the  smallest  proportion  in  which  each  of  these  elementary 
bodies  combines  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  : — 


H=l 

=  (f  Al) 

=  (i  Zr) 
=  U  Si 
=  (i  Ta) 

=  ap) 

=  (i  Sb) 
=   i  As) 
=   i  Bi) 
=  (iB) 

Alnminnm 

9-18 

ZirconiuiD 

22-39 
7-0 
84*4 

Silicon................. ••••... 

Tantalum 

PhonnhoniA ».» 

10-8 
40-6 
26-0 
70-0 
8-6 

AntiixioiiT 

A itMnifitmi  ••«•••««••*•••••••••••••••• 

nismntli  ....................■■•••.•••• 

BOMMk  ««««««..«.«••«•«••«•••••■>••••••• 
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Witli  the  exception  of  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  the  numbers  ^ven  in  the  table  at  pa^e  17,  indicate 
correctly  the  equivalents  oi  the  various  elementary  Dodies.  Until 
recently,  the  terms  equivalent  member  and  atomic  weight  of  an 
element  were  often  used  by  chemical  writers  as  synonymous  and 
convertible.  It  has,  however,  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
later  authors,  and  particularly  by  Laurent,  in  his  Chemical 
Method  (Cavendish  Society's  translation,  p.  16),  that  there  is 
really  an  essential  difference  between  them.  In  fact,  the  fore- 
going table,  though  it  gives  correctly  (with  the  exceptions  above 
enumerated)  the  equivalents  of  the  elements,  does  not  represent 
with  equal  accui:acy  their  relative  atomic  weights.  The  equiv- 
alent or  combining  proportion  is  an  experimental  constant  wnich 
is  independent  ot  theoretical  considerations;  but  the  relative 
atomic  weight  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  inference,  and  may  be  a 
number  often  a  multiple  of  the  equivalent,  and  selected  by  the 
chemist  from  theoretical  considerations,*  which  being  based 
partly  upon  the  law  of  gaseous  volumes  (15),  partly  on  chemical 
grounds,  partly  on  the  phenomena  of  specific  heat,  seem  to 
require  that  the  atomic  weights  of  a  large  number  of  the  ele- 
ments, if  compared  with  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  should 
be  double  of  those  cited  in  the  table,  as  indeed  was  ori^ally 
proposed  by  Berzelius.  The  most  recent  investigations,  m  fact, 
seem  to  show  that  the  elementary  bodies  may  be  arranged  in 
four  groups,  as  follows — viz. : — 

1.  Monad  or  Urdequivalent  Elements,  one  atom  of  which  in 
combination  is  usually  equivalent  to  H,  or  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 
In  these  the  atomic  and  equivalent  numbers  are  identical.  These 
are  twelve  in  number. 

2.  D^yad  or  Biequivalent  Elements,  each  atom  of  which,  in 
combining  with  other  bodies,  is  generally  equivalent  to  H„  or 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  these  the  atomic  number  is  double 
the  equivalent  number.     This  group  includes  no  fewer  than  25. 

3.  Triad  or  Terequivalent  Elements,  each  atom  of  which,  in 
entering  into  combination  with  other  bodies,  is  generally  equiv- 
alent to  H„  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  are  nine  in 
number.  In  this  group  the  number  given  in  the  table  of  equiv- 
alents (p.  17)  is  really  tne  atomic  number,  with  the  exception  of 
aluminum  and  rhodium,  in  which  case  the  usual  number  is 
doubled ;  the  strong  terequivalent  character  of  the  members  of 
this  group  having  induced  chemists  in  general  to  adopt  the 
atomic  instead  of  the  true  equivalent  number. 

4.  Tetrad  or  QuadrequtvaJent  Elements,  each  of  which  in 
combining  represents  H^,  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Of  these 
there  are  eight.  Tlieir  atomic  number  is  double  of  that  com- 
monly adopted  for  the  equivalent. 

This  subject  will  be  resumed  more  advantageously  by  the 
student  at  a  later  period.f 

Occasionally  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  indicate  the  class 
of  elements  by  affixing  dashes  to  the  symbols.     Thus  Ca'^  would 

*  These  wiU  be  dereloped  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

f  See  the  hitroductory  chapter  to  the  third  rolume  of  this  work. 
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indicate  the  biequivalent  power  of  the  proportion  of  calcium 
represented  by  the  symbols ;  Y'"  would  inaicate  the  torequivalent 
power  of  phosphorus,  and  so  on.  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  the  following  table  gives  the  numbers  which  represent 
the  (Uomic  weights  of  each  of  these  different  classes  of  elements. 
In  each  case  where  the  numbers  about  to  be  given  for  the  atomic 
weights  of  any  of  the  elements  differ  fi'om  those  employed  to 
represent  their  equivalents,  the  symbols  which  represent  these 
new  or  doubled  numbers  are  indicated  by  italics,  xhis  practice 
will  also  be  followed  whenever,  in  the  body  of  this  work,  I  may 
have  occasion  to  employ  atomic  instead  of  equivalent  symbols. 

1.  Monads —  Unequi/valervt  Elements^  or  EleTnerda  umaU/y  equi/iy- 

alerd  to  1  atom  of  Hydrogen. 


Element. 


Bromine .. 
Chlorine... 
Coedum... 
Fluoriine... 
Hydrogen 
Iodine  .... 
Lithiam... 
Potassium 
Rabidimn. 

Sayer 

Sodium.... 
Thallium  . 


Br 

Atomic  1 

Weight, 

80 

CI 

S6'6 

Cs 

183 

F 

19 

H 

1 

I 

127 

L 

7 

K 

89 

Rb 

86 

Ag 

108 

Na 

23 

Tl 

204 

Oomponnd. 


HBr,  hydrobromic  add. 

NaCl,  chloride  of  sodium. 

CsBr,  bromide  of  coesium ;  CsH  O,  hydrate  of  ccBsium. 

HF,  hydrofluoric  acid ;  QaY^,  fluor  spar. 

HCl,  hydrochloric  acid;  HiO,  water. 

Klf  iodide  of  potassium. 

LCI,  chloride  of  lithium. 

EF,  fluoride  of  potassium;  KHO,  hydrate  of  potash. 

RbCl,  chloride  of  rubidium. 

AgOl,  chloride  of  silrer. 

NaBr,  bromide  or  sodium. 

Til,  insoluble  iodide  of  thallium ;  TIN  Oa,  nitrate  of  thallium. 


2.  Dyads — Biequivalent  Eleinents^  or  Elements  usuaU/y  equiv- 

alent  to  2  atoms  of  Hydrogen. 


Element 


Barium 

Cadmium 

Calcium 

Cerium 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Didymium 

Glucinum 

Iron 

Lanthanum  ... 

Lead 

Magnesium .... 

Manganese.... 

Mercury 

Nickel 

Oxypen  

Palladium 

Selenium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tellurium 

Thorinum 

Uraniu-Q 

Zmc. 


9ym- 
boL 


Atomic 
Weight 


Ba 
Cd 
Ca 
Ce 

Or 

Co 

Cu 

D 

O 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Mg 

Mn 

iVt 

0 

Pd 

Se 

Sr 

S 

Te 

Th 

U 

Zn 


187-0 

1120 

40-0 

920 

62-6 

590 
63-6 
960 
9-3 
660 
92-0 
207-0 
24-3 

66-0 

200-0 

69-0 

16-0 

106-6 

79-6 

87-6 

820 

1290 

1190 

1200 

66-6 


Cumpoand. 


i^aCla,  chloride  of  barium ;  BaO^  baryta. 

CdOy  oxide  of  cadmium ;  C<iCla,  cadmic  chloride. 

CaO,  lime ;  CaClj,  chloride  of  calcium. 

Cfea  O3,  red  oxide  of  cerium ;  CVCla,  cerous  chloride. 

)Cr^O%^  green  oxide  of  chromium  ;    CrOa,   chromous 
chloride. 
CoCla,  chloride  of  cobalt 

CuO^  black  oxide  of  copper;  C?mC1j,  cupric  chloride. 
DO^  oxide  of  didymium. 
GOj  glucina. 

Fe^Otj  red  oxide  of  iron ;  FeCl^,  ferrous  chloride. 
LaOy  oxide  of  lanthanum. 
P60,  litharge;  P&Cl,,  chloride  of  lead. 
JfffO,  magnesia;  ifyCla,  chloride  of  magnesium. 
j  MnOiy  black  oxide  of  manganese;  MnCUy  chloride  of 
/      maugonese. 

BaCly  calomel ;  ^Cla,  corrosive  sublimate. 
mO,  oxide  of  nickel;  AlCU,  chloride  of  nickel 
Ha  (9,  water. 

FdOy  oxide  of  palladium  ;  PrfCla,  palladous  chloride. 
SeO^i  selcnious  anhydride. 
SrOy  strontia;  >SrCla,  chloride  of  strontium. 
EiSOiy  oil  of  vitriol ;  U^S,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Eg  TV 64,  tellurate  of  potassium. 
ThO,  thorina. 

UaOtj  uranic  oxide ;  CTClg,  uranous  chloride. 
ZnSf  blende ;  ^^Gla,  chloride  of  zinc. 
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e^ivaleni  JElemerUSj  or  Elements  'umiMy 
(dent  to  3  atoms  of  Hydrogen.* 


Slement. 


Aluminum  .... 

Antimony 

Arsenicum..... 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Gold 

Nitrogen 

Phosphorus ... 

Rhodium 


Sym- 

Atomic 

boL 
Al 

Weight 

27-5 

Sb 

122 

Ah 

75 

Bi 

210 

B 

10-9 

Au 

196-6 

N 

14 

P 

81 

Ro 

104-8 

Oompoond. 


AUO%^  alumina. 

SbsiS«,  common  sulphide  of  antimony. 

AssOs,  white  arsenic ;  AsGls,  chloride  of  arsenio. 

BiCls,  chloride  of  bismuth. 

BCla,  chloride  of  boron ;  BtOt,  boradc  anhydride. 

AuCls)  soluble  chloride  of  gold. 

HN  0%^  nitric  add ;  HtN,  ammonia. 

j  HsP,  phosphuretted  hydrogen;  P«0«,  phosphoriic  an- 

I     hydride. 

NaGl+i2oCls,  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodionL 


4.  Tetrads — Quadrequvoalent  ElemeTits^   or  Elements  usually 

equivalent  to  4  atoms  of  Hyd/rogen. 


Element 


Carbon.... 
Niobium.. 
Platinum.. 
Silicon...., 
Tantalum. 

Tin 

Titanium.. 
Zirconium 


Sym- 

Atomic 

bol 

c 

Weight 

12 

Nh 

97-6 

Pt 

197-0 

8i 

28 

Ta 

1880 

8n 

118-0 

Ti 

60-0 

Zr 

89-6 

Oompoond. 


C0%^  carbonic  anhydride ;  CHa,  marsh  gaa. 
NbOij  niobic  anhydride;  NbCi^^  niobic  chloride. 
FtCUy  soluble  chloride  of  pUtinum. 
SiOtf  silica;  >StCl«,  chloride  of  silicon. 
TaOiy  tantaiic  anhydride;  TaCU^  tantalic  chloride. 
8n0ti  tinstone;  /8nCl«,  liquid  chloride  of  tin. 
TiOiy  rutile;  7VC]«,  liquid  chloride  of  titanium. 
ZrOi,  zirconia ;  ZrCU,  chloride  of  zirconium. 


The  subject  of  equivalents  will  be  referred  to  again  when 
considering  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  salts. 

(14)  Applications  of  the  Law  of  Equivalents, — Compound 
bodies  unite  with  other  compounds,  just  as  simple  bodies  unite 
with  other  simple  ones,  and  the  combining  numbers  of  such  com- 
pounds are  usually  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  combining 
numbers  of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composition  : 
^he  combining  number  of  the  compound  can  never  be  less  than 
that  sum,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  multiple  of  that  number.  For 
example,  the  combining  numbers  of  the  following  compounds  are 
thus  obtained : — 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  following  metals  should  be  re* 
garded  as  dyads  or  as  triads,  as  they  form  compounds  with  2  and  with  8  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine ;  but  whether  dyad  or  triad,  the  atomic  weight  will  be  the  same  as  that  given  in 
the  list  which  follows : — 


Element 


Iridium 

Molybdenum .. 

Osmium 

Ruthenium.... 

Tungsten 

Vanadium 


8ym. 

Atomic 

boL 
Ir 

Weight 

1970 

Mo 

96-0 

0% 

199-0 

Jh* 

104-2 

W 

184-0 

V 

187-0 

Compoood. 


JrtOtj  sesquioxide  of  iridium. 
MoSiy  bisulphide  of  molybdenum. 
OsOiy  volatile  oxide  of  osmium. 
BuOtj  ruthenic  anhydride. 
WOi,  tungstic  anhydride. 
VOty  Tanadic  anhydride. 


bqhitalents  of  ooupotrifiDs. 
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Hydrochloric  add  (I  At  H 

AmiDoniA (8  At.  H 

Common    salt    ) 

(chloride  of  V  (1  AtNa 

sodium) ) 

Water (2  At  H 

Potash.. (2  At  K 

Hydrate  of  potash  (1  At  K 


=  lH-1  At  CL  =  86-6)  Ed 

=  8+1  At  N    =  14)  H,N 

=28+1  At  CL  =  86-6)  Naa 


=  86-6 
=  17-0 

=  68-6 


=  2-1-1  At  0    =  16)  H,0  =  18-0 

=1S-hl  At  0    =  16)  KjO  =  94-0 

=89-hl  At  H    =  1+1  At  0=16)  KHO      =  66*0 

^^?^^^!^!®    {   (1  ^t-  H,N  =17+1  At  HC1=  86-6)=H,N,  HQ  =  68*6 

01  ammoma...  )    ^  ^  ' 

The  law  of  equivalents  holds  good  not  only  between  the  com- 

Eounds  formed  by  the  union  of  simple  substances  with  each  other, 
ut  also  between  the  bodies  formed  by  the  combination  of  com- 
pound substances  with  other  compounds.  Indeed,  the  reactions 
between  compounds  often  exhibit  very  striking  exemplifications 
both  of  the  ^generality  of  this  law  and  of  the  manner  m  which  it 
may  be  turned  to  useful  account.  The  following  example  of  the 
reaction  between  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  tliis  kind. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  a  compound  consisting  of  23  parts  of 
sodium  and  35*5  of  chlorine ;  its  combining  number  is  therefore 
58'5.  In  like  manner,  nitrate  of  silver  consists  of  108  parts  of 
silver,  and  62  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  nitric  acid  radicle,* 
together  forming  170,  which  we  should  expect  to  represent  its 
combining  number.  This  salt,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  with- 
out action  upon  either  red  or  blue  litmus  paper.  Common  salt 
is  likewise  perfectly  neutral  in  its  reactions  upon  coloured  tests. 

If  now  we  mix  together  a  solution  of  58-5  parts  of  cliloride  of 
sodium  with  a  solution  of  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very 
instructive  result  is  obtained  :  the  sodium  and  the  silver  change 
places ;  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  nitric  acid  radicle,  imite 
with  the  sodium  to  form  nitrate  of  sodium ;  and  the  chlorine 
unites  with  the  silver  to  fonn  chloride  of  silver.  This  chloride  is 
insoluble,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  in  white  flocculi.  But  the 
remarkable  point  is,  that  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  the 
nitric  acid  radicle  than  is  required  by  the  sodium,  neither  more 
nor  less  chlorine  than  will  combine  with  the  silver :  35*5  of  chlo- 
rine are  chemically  equivalent  to  62  of  the  nitric  acid  radicle,  and 
may  be  substituted  for  it  in  combination ;  and  108  of  silver  are 
as  truly  equivalent  to  23  of  sodiimi. 

This  interchange,  or  double  decompontion  as  it  is  often  termed, 
is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  that  follows : — 

Before  DecompositiozL 


58-5 


170-0 


r 

(of 


Chloride    c    85-5  Chlorine 
sodium  (    28*0  Sodium 

.XT'*    *       (    14*0  Nitrogen 
(  Nitrate     3    ^^  ^  ^ 
Wfi-i         i   48-0  Oxygen   ^ 
(of Silver   f-^„^o.i         ^ 
^  108-0  Silver  ^ 


After  DccompoaitiozL 

( Chloride  of 
(      Silver. 


•143-5 


85-0 


( Nitrate  of 
(     Sodium. 


228-5  228-6  2285 

The  solutions  after  mixture  are  still  without   action  upon 
either  blue  or  red  litmus  paper. 

*  In  equivalents  N0«,  in  atoms  NOt. 
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If  instead  of  using  exactly  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
two  salts,  an  excess  of  either  had  been  employed, — suppose  that 
200  instead  of  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  used, — ^thifl 
excess  of  30  parts  would  not  have  influenced  the  result,  but 
would  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  solution.  One  great 
advantage,  therefore,  that  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  a 
table  of  equivalents,  is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  compounds,  since  by  its  means  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  exact  proportions  of  the  chemical  agents 
which  would  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  their 
mutual  reaction. 

The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  also  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  most  of  the  calculations  in  chemical  analysis  are  founded : 
— Suppose  it  were  desired  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  silver 
present  in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  collecting  on  a 
niter  the  precipitate  produced  on  adding  chloride  of  sodium  in 
slight  excess  to  a  given  bulk  of  the  liquid,  then  washing,  drying, 
and  weighing  the  powder  with  suitable  precautions,  the  quantity 
of  silver  comd  be  at  once  calculated  ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  equivalent  combination  that  every  143'5 
grains  of  chloride  of  silver  contains  108  grains  of  silver.  From 
this  result  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solution  could 
also  be  deduced  with  equal  ease,  inasmuch  as  108  grains  of  silver 
for  conversion  into  nitrate  would  require  62  grains  of  the  nitric 
acid  radicle,  and  would  therefore  represent  170  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  or  143*5  grains  of  chloride  of  silver  would  indicate  the 
]>reBence  of  170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  liquid  under 
examination. 

(15)  Law  of  Volumes. — ^When  bodies  are  capable  of  assuming 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  a  very  simple  relation  has  been  ob- 
served between  the  volumes  or  bulks  of  any  two  gases  which 
combine  together.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the 
gases  unite  together  either  in  the  proportion  of  equal  bulks,  or 
else  that  two  measures  or  volumes  of  the  gas  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  A,  combined  with  one  measure  of  a  second  gas 
which  may  be  called  B,  or  that  three  measures  of  A  unite  with 
one  measure  of  B,  or  sometimes  that  three  measures  of  A  unite 
with  two  of  B.  Some  simple  proportion  of  this  kind  is  always 
observed  between  the  volumes  of  two  gases  which  enter  into 
combination.  The  cause  of  this  uniformity  depends  upon  the 
fact,  that  if  quantities  of  each  element  be  compared  in  tiie  ratio 
of  their  atomic  weights^  when  converted  into  vapour  (under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  as  regards  temperature  and  pressure)  they  will 
all  yield  the  same  volume  of  vapour,  or  a  simple  multiple  of  it. 

For  example,  taking  a  number  of  grains  of  each  element 
which  corresponds  with  its  atomic  weight : — 

Cubic  Inches. 

1  gi-ain  of  hydrogen,  at  60°  F.  and  30  inches  Bar. =46*66 

14  grains  of  nitrogen =46*66 

16  grains  of  oxygen =46*66 

35*5  grains  of  chlorine =46*66 

and  so  on. 
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In  other  words,  nitrogen  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen, 
oJCTgen  16  times  as  heavy,  and  chlorine  35*5  times  as  neavy  as 
hydrogen. 

Combination  by  volnme,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
goished  from  combination  by  weight. 

After  the  nnion  of  the  gases  with  each  other,  the  bulk  of  the 
compound,  though  it  is  often  less  than  the  joint  bulk  of  the  two 
separate,  gases,  yet  bears  a  simple  relation  to  it.  It  may  happen 
that  the  two  gases  combine  without  undergoing  any  cnange  of 
volume ;  or  three  volumes  of  the  gases  may  become  condensed 
into  the  space  of  two  ;  or  three  voluuies  may  occupy  the  bulk  of 
one  volume ;  or,  again,  two  volumes  may  be  condensed  into  the 
space  of  one  volume. 

The  mode  of  combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine  and  with 
oxygen  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  points. 
Hy&ogen  gas  unites  with  gaseous  chlorine  in  the  proportion  of 
one  volume  of  each  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  or  one  part  Jy 
weight  of  hydrogen  to  35*5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine,  tne  two 
gases  after  their  combination  still  occupying  two  volumes,  or  the 
same  bulk  which  they  did  when  separate,  though  their  united 
weight  is  of  course  36*5.  But  when  hydrogen  gas  combines  with 
oxygen  gas  in  the  formation  of  water,  union  takes  place  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  oxygen. 
This,  therefore,  corresponds  by  weight  to  2  parts  of  hydrogen  and 
16  of  oxygen.  Supposing  that  the  two  gases  before  their  union 
were  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
say  250°,  and  the  product  of  the  combination  after  union  has 
occurred  were  still  maintained  at  the  same  high  temperature,  the 
steam  produced,  instead  of  occupying  the  space  of  three  volumes, 
becomes  condensed  into  that  of  two ;  but  the  weight  of  the  steam 
formed  is  equal  to  that  of  the  united  weights  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  wliich  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

Compound  gases  and  vapours,  in  combining,  follow  the  same 
regularity  and  simplicity  in  the  proportion  by  volume  in  which 
they  unite,  as  is  observed  to  prevail  among  elementary  bodies ; 
and  the  compounds  resulting  from  such  union,  when  gaseous,  or 
convertible  into  vapour,  exhibit  the  same  equally  simple  ratio  in 
bulk  to  that  of  their  components.* 

*  In  order  to  giye  precision  to  our  language,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  draw  a 
&tinction  between  two  magnitudes  of  the  component  particles  of  all  elementary  bodies 
'▼iz. :  1.  The  Atom^  or  smallest  and  chemically-indivisible  particle  of  each  element 
which  can  exist  in  a  compound^  united  with  other  particles  either  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  but  which  is  not  kndlBni  in  a  separate  form ;  and  2.  The  Molecule^  or 
the  smallest  quantity  of  any  elementary  substance  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  a 
teparale  form.  H,  for  instance,  represents  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  whilst  HH,  or  H9,  in- 
dicates its  molectUe.  Each  molecule  of  a  monad  appears  always  to  consist  of  two  atoms. 
Assuming  that  the  molecule  of  any  element  in  vapour  always  occupies  two  volumes 
(H= 1),  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  each  contain  2  atoms ; 
but  the  metallic  dyads,  mercury  and  cadmium,  yield  a  vapour  the  molecule  of  which 
contains  only  a  single  atom  of  the  element ;  could  the  experiment  be  made  with  the 
other  metallic  dyads — zinc,  copper,  &c. — it  is  probable  that  the  molecule  of  this  class 
of  elements  would  in  each  case  be  found  to  contain  but  a  single  atom. 

The  molccnle  of  the  triad  nitrogen  contains  two  atoms ;  but  that  of  phosphorus  and 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  general  rule,  that  the  molecules  of  compoimd 
bodies,  when  in  the  aeriform  state,  occnpy  equal  yolomee ;  this 
volume  18  exactly  double  the  volume  of  the  atom  of  hydn^eit 
To  this  rule,  indeed,  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions ;  but  the 
number  of  these  is  gradually  diminismng,  under  the  explanations 
afforded  from  time  to  time  by  the  progress  of  science. 

The  complicated  bodies  of  organic  chemistry  when  they  admit 
of  being  vaporized,  obey  this  law  of  vapour  volume  as  strictly  as 
the  simplest  combinations  of  inorganic  nature.  A  molecule  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (HC1\  for  pstanoe.  yields  the  same  volume  of 
vapour  as  a  molecule  or  alcohol  {C^fi\  or  as  a  molecule  of  the 
still  more  complex  body  aniline  (0[,R,ls).  Consequently,  if  the 
weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  com- 

E arisen,  the  vapour  densities  of  compound  bodies  are  represented 
y  half  their  atomic  or  molecular  weight ;  for  example : — 

Equal        Molecular  RelatiTe 

Tola.  weight  denaitj. 

Hydrogen  (free)    .    .  (HH)  2  =1 

Hydrochloric  acid .     .  (HCl)  36-6  =       18-25 

Alcohol (C;H.0)  46  =      23 

Aniline (C;H,N)  93  =      46-6 

(16)  Symholic  Noiaium. — Before  proceeding  fiirther,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  describe  the  principles  of  notation,  as  applied 
in  the  construction  of  chemical  formulse.  This  notation  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  short-hand,  which  materially  facilitates  the  repre- 
sentation of  chemical  changes,  since  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour 
of  description,  and  with  a  little  practice,  enables  the  student  to 
trace  at  a  glance  reactions  even  of  a  complicated  character.  Its 
employment  has,  in  fact,  become  indispensable  both  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  pupil. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  represented  by  a  symbol,  con- 
sisting of  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name  ;  in  cases  where  more 
than  one  element  has  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing 
letter  is  added.  These  symbols,  when  used  singly,  always  repre- 
sent one  atom  of  the  body  which  they  indicate.  The  symbol  0, 
therefore  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  H,  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  ;  C^  for  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  so  on. 

A  compound  body  is  represented  by  writing  the  symbols  of 
its  constituent  atoms  side  by  side  ;  thus  HCl  indicates  one  mole- 
cule of  hydrochloric  acid,  vaO  one  molecule  of  lime,  the  quanti- 
ties included  in  each  formula  always  indicating  1  molecule  of  the 
compound. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  express  that  more  than  one  atom  of  a 
body  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  molecule,  the   object  is 

of  arsenic  contains  4  atoma.     Analogy  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  molecule  of  an- 
timony and  of  bismuth  would  also  contain  4  atoms. 

The  application  of  the  tenns  atom  and  molecule  may  be  extended  to  compound  sub- 
stances, a  compound  atom  being  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  compound  substance  which 
is  capable  of  existing  in  combination  with  other  particles  of  matter ;  and  the  molecule 
0/  a  compound  is,  as  before,  the  smallest  quantity  of  that  substance  which  can  exist  fai 
an  isolated  or  separate  condition ;  thus,  if  CtHb  represent  the  compound  atom  of  ethyl 
(the  radicle  of  ether),  (CaH^,  CaH*),  or  (CaBk)*,  would  indicate  its  molecule. 
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attained  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  letter  below 
the  line : — H,  would  indicate  a  molecule  of  hydrogen ;  II,  0„  a 
molecule  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  composed  of  2  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen and  2  or  oxygen ;  CO^y  one  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
coniposed  of  1  atom  of  carbon  and  2  oxygen. 

oecondaiy  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  anal- 
ogous way,  the  metal  beinff  usually  placed  nrst,  CaCO^  repre- 
senting one  molecule  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  When  a  comma 
is  used  to  separate  two  compounds,  a  more  intimate  imion  is 
supposed  than  when  the  sign  +  is  used.  Thus,  in  the  for- 
mula for  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium 
(MgSO^^  TS.JS0^'\'6)1^0\  the  compound  MgSO^  is  supposed  to  be 
more  intimately  unitea  with  K,oO^  than  the  6H,0,  which  may 
be  readily  expelled  by  heat.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
more  than  one  molecule  of  a  compound,  the  whole  formula  of 
that  compound  is  preceded  by  the  mdicating  number.  Thus  if 
H  be  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  H,  its  molecule,  3H,  will  indicate  3 
molecules  of  hydrogen.  If  brackets  be  used,  the  figure  prefixed 
multiplies  notmng  beyond  the  symbols  included  within  the  brack- 
ets, as  for  example  3(Jfy4Sf?^-f  7H,0),  3  atoms  of  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  magnesium.  Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  is 
n^lected,  and  then  the  figure  prefixed  multiplies  all  the  symbols 
induded  between  it  and  tbe  next  comma,  or  sign  of  addition. 

A  very  little  practice  will  make  these  various  modifications 
familiar  to  the  mind.  To  expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge, the  student  will  find  it  advantaeeous  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  expression  of  chemical  changes  dv  symbols,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
signification  and  use.  The  reaction  between  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  sodium  fl4),  might  be  expressed  bv  sjTnbols  in  a  sin- 
gle line,  which,  if  tne  combining  numbers  oi  the  elements  con- 
cerned were  fixed  in  the  memory,  would  convey  all  the  informa- 
tion of  a  minute  description,  thuf 


Chloride  of  Nitrate  of  Chloride  of  Nitrate  of 

Sodium.  Silver.  Silver.  Sodium. 

NaCl  +        AgNO,       yield        AgCl        +      NaNO 


•♦• 


CHAPTER  II. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES — SPECTTIO  GRAVrTY. 

(17)  Weights  and  Measures, — The  foundation  of  all  accuracy 
in  experimental  science  consists  in  the  possibility  of  determining 
irith  exactness  the  quantity  and  the  bulk  of  those  substances 
which  are  submitted  to  examination.  In  the  force  of  gravity  we 
possess  an  unvarying  standard  of  comparison.    A  pound  weight 
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for  example,  at  the  same  spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  iDvariably 
attracted  towards  the  earth  with  the  same  force,  so  tibat  its  weight 
is  uniformly  the  same  at  that  spot. 

The  force  of  gravity  diminishes  slowly  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator.  A  mass  of  matter  which  would  compress  a  spring  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  194  lb.  at  the  equator,  would  act  upon  it 
with  a  force  of  195  lb.  at  the  poles.  Tnis  difference  would  not, 
of  course,  be  perceived  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weighing  by  the 
balance,  as  both  the  weights  and  the  body  weighs  would  be 
similarly  and  equally  affected. 

The  common  process  of  weighing  consists  in  estimating  the 
force  with  which  any  ffiven  mass  is  attracted  towards  the  earth, 
by  comparison  with  other  known  quantities  of  matter,  arbitrarily 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  consequently,  the  loeight  of  a  body  is 
the  expression  in  terms  of  the  standard  so  selected,  of  the  exact 
amount  of  force  which  is  required  to  prevent  the  bodj  imder  ex- 
amination from  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  standard  of  weight  used  in  this  country  is  the  avoirdupois 
pound,  which  is  subdivided  into  7000  grains. 

The  system  of  weights  is  connected  with  the  measures  of  capa- 
citv  in  use  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial 
gallon  ;  which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year 
1824  to  be  a  measure  containing  10  lb.  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water,  weighed  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.,  the  barometer 
standing  at  30  inches.  The  gallon  of  distilled  water,  therefore, 
contains  70,000  grains. 

These  measures  of  capacity  are  related  to  those  of  length  by 
the  determination  that  a  gallon  contains  277*276  cubic  inches.  A 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  weighs,  in  air  at  62°,  with  the  baro- 
meter at  30  inches,  252*456  grains ;  in  vamio  (24)  it  weighs 
252*722  grains.  The  standard  of  length  is  the  yard  measure,  and 
is  subdivided  into  36  inches.* 

(18)  French  System  of  Weights  and  Measures, — The  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  connected  together  in  a  man- 
ner far  more  philosophical  than  the  foregoing  ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
one  generally  adopted  by  scientific  men  abroad,  and  is  gradually 
being  introduced  into  th6  writings  of  men  of  science  in  tliis  coun- 
try, it  is  essential  that  the  princi|)les  upon  which  it  is  based  should 
be  understood. 

The  standard  of  reference  is  a  measurement  of  one  of  the  great 
circles  encompassing  the  earth  itself.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  meridian  constitutes  the  unit  of  the  system.  This 
quadrantal  arc  was  fixed  at  6213  miles  and  1450  yards  English 
measure  ;  consequently  the  ten-millionth  part  of  this,  the  metre^ 
is  equivalent  to  39*37079  English  inches,  nearly  3^  inches  more 
than  our  standard  yard,  or  a  fraction  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 

•  In  order  further  to  connect  the  measures  of  length  with  those  of  weight,  Captain 
Eater  determined  the  length  of  a  second^s  pendulum,  the  oscillations  of  which  arc  pro- 
duced bj  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity.  The  length  of  a  pendulum,  which  beats 
Beconds  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  vacuo,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  he  found  to 
be  89*18929  inches. 
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seconds  pendolam.  This  metre  is  subdivided  into  tenths,  called 
decimetres  f  Yiuriilxed\h%^  or  cenUmet/res  ;  and  thousandths,  or  mt^ 
limetres.  A  millimetre  amounts  very  nearly  to  -^jXh  of  an  Eng- 
lish inch,  and  a  centimetre  to  nearly  fths  of  an  inch.  A  hUome- 
tre,  or  thousand  metres,  nearly  f  oi  an  English  mile,  Fio.  8. 
is  employed  in  many  parts  of  France  as  the  ordinary  jifftre_TtuJk 
road  measure.  Fig.  3  represents  a  decimetre  subdi-  oj-\  * 
vided  into  centimetres,  one  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  millimetres,  compared  with  English  inches.  The 
measures  of  capacity  are  connectea  with  those  of 
length  by  making  the  unit  of  capacity  in  this  series 
a  cube  of  a  decimetre,  or  3-937  English  inches  in  the 
side ;  this,  which  is  termed  a  litre^  is  equal  to  1*765 
Imperial  pints,  or  rather  more  than  If  English  pints. 
The  litre  is  again  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  deoi- 
litres^  and  hundredths,  or  centilitres;  and  finally, 
the  system  of  weights  is  connected  with  both  the 
preceding,  by  takinsr  as  its  unit  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
39°-2  F. ;  it  weighs  15-432  English  grains.  The 
fframmej  as  this  quantity  is  called,  is  further  sub- 
aivided  into  tenths,  or  deciffra/m/mes ;  hundredths, 
OTcentigrcmimes;  and  thousandths,  or  milUgrcmrnies; 
and  its  higher  multiple,  1000  grammes,  forms  the 
hilogram/me.  The  kilogramme  is  the  commercial 
unit  of  weight,  and  is  something  less  than  2^  lb. 
avoirdupois,  being  15432-3  English  grains.  The 
litre,  as  it  consists  of  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  wa- 
ter, at  39°'2,  contains  exactly  a  kilogramme  of  water, 
and  is  equivalent,  at  39°-2,  to  61*024  cubic  inches 
English. 

(19)  ITie  Balance. — ^The  familiar  operation  of 
weighing  is  for  the  most  part  eflFected  by  means  of 
the  balance. 

This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  an  inflexible  bar,  deli- 
cately suspended  at  a  point  exactly  midway  between  its  extremi- 
ties, from  which  depend  the  scale-pans ;  in  one  of  these  the 
weights,  in  the  other  the  objects  to  be  weighed,  are  placed. 
When  the  balance  is  in  equiltorio^  the  arms  ot  the  beam  assume 
a  direction  perfectly  horizontal.  The  main  points  requiring  at- 
tention are — Ist,  Equality  in  the  lengths  of  the  arn)s  of  the  beam  ; 
2d,  suspension  of  the  lever  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  and 
3d,  care  that  the  friction  2±  the  points  of  suspension  both  of  the 
beam  and  of  the  scale-pan^e  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  points 
of  support  in  delicate  balances  are  usually  made  of  fine  edges  of 
hardened  steel,  which  bear  against  flat  polished  plates  of  agate. 
Provided  that  the  suspensions  be  sufliciently  delicate,  it  is  easy, 
by  the  process  of  dmme  weighing^  to  obtain  exact  weighings  by 
means  of  a  balance  the  arms  of  which  are  not  equal.  For  this 
purpose,  the  material  to  be  weighed  is  accurately  balanced  with 
shot,  sand^  or  any  other  convenient  substance ;  it  is  then  removed 
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from  the  pan,  and  weights  subetituted,  until  the  sand  or  shot  re- 
maining m  the  other  pan  is  a^n  aecarately  counterpoised :  the 
number  of  weights  needed  wiU  show  the  weight  of  the  substance 
under  experiment.  In  all  delicate  experiments  the  balance  most 
be  screened  from  currents  of  air,  and  the  bodies  weighed  must 
have  sensibly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  surroundiDg 
atmosphere,  otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  or  descendiDg 
within  the  case,  will  be  produced,  and  they  will  impair  the  accu- 
racy of  the  observation.  A  good  balance  will  indicate  a  difference 
of  weight  equal  to  about  tti?,^^^  ^^  what  it  will  carry  in  each  pan. 

Specific  Oraviiy. 

(20)  If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of  different  kinds  be  compared 
together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  very  greatly  in  weight. 

Aj  Oimhui. 

100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  weigh  2'14 

"  "  of  air  "  81-00 

"  "  of  water  **  3-604    25246-00 

"  "  of  iron  "  28-110 

"  "  of  platinum        "  75-680 

Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  upwards  of  200,000  times  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  lightest  material  known.  • 

The  comparison  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different 
bodies,  when  referred  to  a  uniform  standard,  constitutes  their 
specific  gra/oUy^  or  relative  weight,  i.^.,  the  weight  which  is  spe- 
cific or  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of 
a  body  forms  one  of  its  most  important  and  distinguishing  physi- 
cal characters.  The  mineral  iron  pyrites,  for  instance,  is  in  colour 
almost  exactly  like  gold  ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
precious  metal  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk 
of  gold  being  nearly  four  times  as  heavy.  The  numbers  used  to 
represent  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  or  liquids  are  obtained  bv 
comparing  a  known  weight  of  the  body  under  experiment,  with 
the  weight  of  an  eoual  bulk  of  distilled  water,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  standard  of  reference.  In  this  country  the  exper- 
iment is  made  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  For  gases  and  vapours, 
atmospheric  air  at  60°,  while  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches, 
is  employed  as  the  standard.*  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  substance,  solid  or  liquid,  it  is  therefore 
simply  necessary  to  ascertain,  fii*st,  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
question,  then  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  prater.  When  this  is  aone, 
we  obtain  by  simple  proportion  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body 

*  Unfortunately  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  adopted  in  France  diffen 
from  that  employed  in  England.  In  France,  82®  F.  is  the  standard  temperature ;  and 
760  millimetres,  or  29*922  inches  is  the  height  of  the  barometer  which  is  assumed  aa 
the  standard  pressure.  The  unit  of  density,  however,  is  the  volume  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  not  at  82",  but  at  89''*2,  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  this  liquid.    (148) 

These  relations  are  much  more  complex  than  those  adopted  in  England ;  though  in 
the  case  of  liquids  and  gases  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  facility  of  securing  a  uniform 
temperature  of  82*'  at  idl  times,  by  the  use  of  melting  ice. 
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under  exaxDination,  that  of  water  bein^  assumed  as  1.  If,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  lsa*ge  number  of  solids,  they  are  heavier  than 
water,  the  specific  gravity  merely  tells  how  many  times  heavier 
they  are  than  their  own  bulk  of  that  liquid : — 

Weight  of )       (  Specific  graTity  )       (  Weight  of  )       (     Specific 

equal  bulk  >  :  i      of  water.       c  ''  \    ^^y  ^    r  *    i      S™^^7 
of  water.    )       (         1*000         )       (        air       )       (    required. 

(21)  Specific  Ora/ovty  of  lAquidfi  cmd  Gases. — The  determinar 
tion  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  any  liquid  and  of  water  is 
easily  made  in  uie  following  manner : — Take  a  light  bottle  fur- 
nished with  a  stopper,  and  weigh  it  when  empty ;  till  it  with  wa- 
to*,  and  weigh  it  again ;  the  difference,  of  course,  will  be  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  it  contains.  Empty  the  bottle,  rinse 
it  out  with  a  little  of  the  h'quid  for  trial,  then  fill  it  with  the 
liquid,  and  weigh.  On  deducting  the  weight  of  the  bottle,  we 
obtain  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  liquid  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
water.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  bottle  that  holds  ex- 
actly 1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  because  when  such  a 
bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  the  weight  in  grains  of 
the  liquid  represents  the  specific  gravity  at  once,  without  calcu- 
lation. For  convenience,  a  counterpoise  of  brass  is  adjusted  to 
the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle.  Suppose  the  counterpoised  bot- 
tle, which  when  fillea  with  water  weighs  1000  grains  m  addition 
to  the  counterpoise,  to  be  filled  with  pure  alcohol ;  it  will  now 
weigh  only  792  grains,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  will 
be  0-792  ;  for  1000 : 1-000  : :  792 : 0-792.  The  same  bottle  filled 
with  oil  of  vitriol  would  weigh  1845  grains.  Its  specific  gravity 
would  therefore  be  represented  as  I'Sfe. 

For  accurate  purposes,  a  flask  of  the  annexed  Fio.4. 
form  (fig.  4)  is  preferable  to  all  others ;  a  mark  at  a^ 
in  the  contracted  portion  of  the  neck,  indicates  the 
level  occupied  by  1000  grains  of  water  at  60°.  The 
flask  filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  a  little  above 
this  mark,  is  then  placed  for  an  hour  in  water,  which 
must  be  maintained  at  60°.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  superfluous  liquid  in  the  flask  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  pipette  till  it  stands  exactly  at  the  level 
of  the  mark  ;  the  stopper  is  inserted,  and  the  weight, 
after  careful  drying  of  the  outside,  is  taken.  Bottles 
which  contain  only  100  or  200  grains  up  to  the  grad- 
uation on  the  neck  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
larger  one  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  small. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  is  the  same 
in  principle ;  a  flask  or  globe  is  weighed  when  empty,  again  when 
filled  with  air,  and  a  third  time,  when  the  gas  under  trial  has  been 
substituted  for  atmospheric  air.  Gases,  however,  are  liable  to 
eonsiderable  changes  of  bulk  from  slight  variations  of  external 
circumstances;  hence,  in  taking  their  specific  gravity,  certain 
precautions  are  necessary,  which  will  be  fiilly  described  further 
^n  (146). 
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(22)  specific  OravUy  of 
Solida.—'^iih  solid^  a  dif- 
ferent, but  not  lese  mmple 
method  ie  &dopt«cl,  though 
resting  on  a  pnnciple  by  no 
meuiB  so  obvious.  This  prin- 
ciple vas  one  of  the  great  dis- 
of  Arohimedee;   it 


may  be  thus  explained 
When  a  body  is  plunged  be- 
neath the  surface  of  a  liquid 
it  obTiously  displaces  a  bulk 
'  of  such  liquid  equal  to  itself, 
and  consequently  it  is  prceeed 
!  upon  or  supported  in  the 
liquid,  with  a  force  exactly 
equal  to  that  with  which  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  were 
supported,  when  they  previously  occupied  its  place ;  the  solid  will 
therefore  appear  to  have  lost  weight  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  bulk  of  liquid  which  it  occupies,  llie  operation  required  for 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  consists,  therefore,  in  weighing 
the  solid  in  air,  tlien  having,  as  in  fig,  5,  suspended  it  by  a  horse- 
hair from  the  scale-pan jj)lacing  it  in  distilled  water  at  60°,  and 
again  weighing ;  the  dificrence  of  the  two  weigUta  will  be  that  of  ' 
its  own  bulk  of  water. 

A  piece  of  lead  for  instance,  weighs  in  air  .     .     ,     820  grains. 
"  "  "         in  water  ,    .     749  grains. 

.Loss :  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,     71  grains. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  these  data  by 
the  application  of  proportion,  in  the  following  manner : — 

71  : 1-000  : :  820 :  a;  {=  11-54),  sp.  gr.  of  lead. 

The  rule  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  may  there- 
fore bo  expressed  in  the  followinp  terms :  Divide  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air  by  the  loss  which  it  experiences  when  weighed  in 
water ;  the  quotient  is  the  required  specific  gravity.  The  exper- 
imental proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  viz.,  that  the 
solid  loses  weight  equal  to  that  of  tlie  water  which  it  displaces,  is 
easily  given.  Take  a  solid  metallic  cylinder  which  accurately 
fits,  and  completely  fills,  the  cavity  of  a  cylindrical  cup ;  counter- 

Eoise  the  two  when  suspended  in  air  from  one  extremity  of  the 
alance  beam.  Then  withdraw  the  metallic  plug,  and  suspend  it 
by  a  hair  to  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  must  still  re- 
main attached  to  the  balance,  and  place  the  plug  so  siiEpeuded  in 
distilled  water ;  the  counterpoise  will  now  be  much  too  heavy ; 
fill  the  cylindrical  cup  with  water — (add,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  plug)  and  tlie  equipoise 
will  he  restored. 
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Occaaionallj  it  happens  that  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  grav- 
itj  of  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  powder  is  required ;  in  such  a  case 
the  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  requires  to  be  slightly 
modified.  Suppose  that  it  be  desiml  to  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  species  of  sand ;  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — ^Take  a  bottle 
which  contains,  when  full,  a  known  weight  of  distilled  water, 
1000  grains,  for  example ;  weigh  into  it,  when  empty,  a  quantity, 
e,g.^  150  grains,  of  sand.  Supposing  that  the  sand  haa  not  dis- 
placed any  water,  the  bottle  when  filled  up  with  that  liquid  would 
now  weigh  1150  grains ;  but  on  actually  weighing  the  bottle  after 
it  has  been  filled  up,  it  is  found  that  the  water  and  sand  together 
weigh  only  1096  grains;  the  sand  therefore  has  displa^  54 
grams  of  water.  We  have  thus  the  data  for  calculating  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  sand,  as  follows : — 

54 : 1-000 : :  150 :  x  (= 2*764),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand. 

If  the  substance  be  soluble  in  water,  it  must  be  weighed  in  air 
as  usual :  then  in  spirit  of  wine,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  some 
liquid  wnich  does  not  dissolve  it,  and  the  speciuc  gravity  of  which 
is  Known.  If  the  body  be  so  light  as  to  fioat  in  water,  it  must  be 
first  weighed  in  air,  and  then  attached  to  a  solid,  the  weight  of 
which  in  water  has  been  ascertained,  and  which  is  su£Sciently 
heavy  to  keep  the  lighter  body,  when  fSostened  to  it,  beneath  the 
surface ;  the  weight  in  water  of  the  two  united  bodies  is  then  de- 
termined, and  the  result  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  heavier  soUd  in  water ;  if  to  this  remainder  the  weight  of 
the  light  body  in  air  be  added,  we  are  furnished  with  the  weight 
of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  lighter  solid,  and  have  the 
data  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  by  proportion,  in  the  usual 
manner. 

(23)  The  Hydrometer. — Another  method  of  taking  ^lo.  6. 

the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  consists  in  the  use  ot  * 

the  instrument  called  the  hydrometer  or  areometer,* 
The  hydrometer  (fig.  6)  consists  of  a  graduated  stem, 
which  is  made  to  float  vertically  in  the  liquid,  by 
means  of  a  hollow  ball  of  glass  or  brass  counterpoisea 
by  a  duly  adjusted  weight  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  instrument.  A  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  in- 
strument must  always  noat  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  obvious,  that  when  placed  in  any  liquid 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  sufBcient  depth,  it  will  sink 
nntil  it  has  displaced  a  bulk  of  liquid  equal  to  its  own  weight : 
in  a  dense  liquid  it  will  sink  to  a  smaller  depth,  in  a  lighter  liquid 
it  wiU  sink  to  a  greater  extent ;  an  additional  portion  of  the  stem 
being  in  the  latter  case  immersed,  until  it  has  displaced  a  suffi- 
cient additional  quantitv  of  the  liquid  to  compensate  for  the 
diminished  density  of  the  liquid  under  trial.     The  instrument 

*  The  term  hydrometer  means  water  or  liquid  measurer,  from  08«p,  water,  and 
a^por,  a  measure;  areometer  is  derired  from  hombsy  rare,  and  fitrpw.    Tables  of 
Baiiiii^*8  and  Twaddell's  hydrometers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  toI  iil 
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maj  either  be  supplied  with  a  scale  graduated  upon  the  Btem  by 
trial  in  liquids  oi  Known  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  give  the  result 
by  mere  inspection,  or  an  arbitrary  scale  of  equal  parts  may  be 
used,  and  the  values  indicated  may  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose.  In  practice,  it  is  found 
convenient  to  employ  two  instruments,  one  of  which  is  graduated 
for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  other  for  those  which  are 
heavier;  the  need  of  an  inconvenient  length  of  stem  is  thus 
obviated. 

The  hydrometer  is,  with  suitable  precautions,  capable  of 
affording  very  accurate  results.  A  particular  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, known  2^  Sikes^s  hydrometer,  is  employed  by  the  Excise 
for  determining  the  strength  of  spirituous  hquors.  The  ordinary 
glass  instruments,  however,  only  famish  approximations  to  the 
truth,  which  are  quickly  obtained,  and  for  tne  common  purposes 
of  the  art  are  sufficiently  exact. 

(24)  Correction  for  Wdahin^a  taken  in  Air. — ^The  apparent 
weight  of  every  suostance  in  the  atmosphere  (that  is,  the  force 
with  which  it  appears  to  be  drawn  to  the  earth),  is  always  a  little 
less  than  its  actual  weight,  because  the  air  presses  upon  and  sup- 
ports the  body  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  would  support 
a  portion  of  the  air  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  body  itself.  The 
weight  of  this  displaced  portion  of  air  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  be  known ;  for  from  the  ob- 
served weight  of  the  body,  we  can  calculate  directly  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  yfy  of  this  weight  will  give  the 
weight  of  a  corresponding  bulk  of  air  at  mean  temperature  and 
pressure.  This  weight  must  be  added  to  that  actually  found;  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  and  opposite  correction  will  be  required 
for  the  metallic  weights  used  in  the  experiment,  because  they  will 
also  appear  to  be  lighter  than  they  really  are ;  and  an  amount  of 
weight  greater  than  the  true  one  will  be  required  to  effect  the 
counterpoise.  If,  therefore,  the  weights  have  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  body  counterpoised,  the  two  corrections  will  neu- 
tralize each  other ;  but  if,  as  in  weighing  gases,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them,  the  correction  will  oe  one  of  importance. 
The  true  weight  sought  will  be  thus  obtained : — ^Add  to  tne  weight 
of  the  body  in  air  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  air  which  it  has  dis- 
placed, and  deduct  from  this  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  air  dis- 
placed by  the  weights  employed. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations  admits  of  an  easy 
experimental  illustration.  If  a  liglit  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork, 
be  suspended  in  air  from  one  end  of  a  scale  beam,  and  be  coun- 
terpoised at  the  other  end  by  a  metallic  weight,  then  on  placing 
the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  exhausting 
the  air,  the  cork  will  gradually  acquire  the  preponderance ;  but 
on  again  admitting  the  air,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ON  SOME  YABIETIES  OF  MOLEOULAB  FOBOE. 

L  Elasticity. — IL  Cdhmon, — III.  Adhesion. — IV.  OrystaUization. 

(25J  Besides  the  attractive  power  of  gravity,  whicli  operates 
throngD  distances  so  vast  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  tlie  attempt  to 
estimate  and  explore  them,  other  forms  of  attraction  exist ;  but 
they  are  exerted  only  through  distances  so  minute,  as  to  be  in- 
appreciable to  our  unaided  senses ;  and  yet,  upon  the  exertion  of 
these  forces,  the  form,  and  even  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies 
depend. 

The  first  of  these  forces  is  known  as  cohesion  ;  it  acts  between 
the  particles  of  matter  which  are  similar  in  kind.  The  intensity 
of  tnis  force  determines  whether  the  body  be  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

The  second  of  these  forces  is  that  of  adhesion;  it  is  exerted 
between  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter,  and  unites  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  intervention  of  cements,  into  one  consistent  whole. 

The  third,  and  to  the  chemist  the  most  important  of  these 
forces,  is  that  known  as  chemical  attractiony  which  causes  the 
union  of  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  of  invisible  minuteness,  re- 
arranges these  particles  in  new  forms,  and  produces  a  compound 
body  endowed  with  new  properties. 

Keacting  against  all  tnese  molecular  attractions,  is  the  repul- 
sive power  of  Aea^,  which  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  overcome 
them  all,  and  which  in  a  modified  form,  when  balanced  against 
these  attractive  forces,  produces  that  equipoise  in  distance  be- 
tween the  constituent  particles  of  material  objects  in  general, 
which  is  designated  as  eUisticity. 

Forces  which  thus  act  at  these  minute  distances  only,  are 
termed  molecular  forces,  in  contradistinction  to  those  whicli  like 
gravity,  act  upon  the  mass,  and  operate  through  great  distances. 

§  1.    ElASXICTTY — MECHANICAL   PROPEBTIES   OF   OASES. 

(26)  By  elasticity  we  understand  the  resistance  that  a  body 
offers  to  compression  or  to  extension,  and  the  power  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  regaining  its  form  or  bulk  when  the  pressure  or  tension 
is  withdrawn. 

The  law  which  regulates  elasticity,  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  resistance  is  directly 
proportioned  to  the  compressing  force.  Thus  a  bow,  or  a  spring 
Dent  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  force  of  101b.,  will  be  bent  to  dou- 
ble that  extent  with  a  force  of  20  lb. 

All  solids  have  limits  to  their  elasticity,  and  there  are  very 
few  which  are  perfectly  elastic,  even  within  those  limits ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  few  solids  which  perfectly  recover  their  form 
after  having  been  stretched  or  compressed ;  if  compressed  beyond 
a  certain  point,  they  either  "  set,"  and  alter  their  shape,  as  is  the 
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case  with  lead ;  or  they  break,  as  is  the  case  with  ^lass.  The 
elasticity  of  glass  and  steel  is,  within  the  bounds  of  their  cohesion, 
almost  perfect :  that  of  caoutchouc,  on  the  contrary,  is  imperfect; 
for,  by  frequent  stretching,  it  becomes  permanently  elongated. 

Liquids  possess  a  small,  but  very  perfect  elasticity,  which 
varies  m  amount  in  different  lianids ;  the  densest  Uquids,  in  gen- 
eral, being  those  which  least  aamit  of  compression.  Tte  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  some  experimental  results  obtained  on  this 
subject  by  Colladou  and  Sturm  (Ann.  de  Chimie^  11.  xxzvi.  118, 
225). 

ComjpreastbiUty  of  Liquids. 


Liquid  used. 

Temp.  •  F. 

Mean  oompreirioD 
in  miUiontha 

for  each  additional 
atmosphere. 

Bangeof 

preararein 

atmoepheres. 

VariatSoiw 

in  eom- 

pr«MiMll^. 

Mercury 

82^ 

u 

t( 
{{ 
({ 

52** 

u 

6*08 
820 
61-8 
76-0 
780 
84-0 
98-6 
146-0 

Ito80 
1  "  16 
1  **  24 
1  "  16 
1  "  26 
1  "  12 
1  "  24 

regular 

M 
U 

79  ton 

regular 
S6-9  to  82-2 
96-2  «  ft9 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Water 

Acetic  Ether 

Oil  of  Turpentine.... 
Hydrochloric  Ether.. 
Alcohol •. 

Ether 

1  **  24         iftO  «*  141    1 

1 

One  million  parts  of  mercury,  for  example,  were  found,  by 
each  additional  pressure  of  15  pounds  upon  the  square  inch,  to 
diminish  in  bulk  5*03  parts.  One  million  parts  of  water  suffered 
a  compression  ten  times  as  great,  being  reduced  more  than  51 
parts ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  estimated  on  an 
average  at  15  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Ee^ault  has  more  recently  determined  the  compressibility 
both  of  water  and  of  mercury  with  very  ffreat  care.  He  considers 
the  results  of  Colladon  and  Sturm  to  be  a  little  too  high  ;  and 
estimates  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  mercury  for  each  atmo- 
sphere at  3*5  millionths  of  its  bulk  ;  whilst  he  found  that  of  water 
to  be  equal  to  47  millionths  of  its  bulk. 

Tlie  compressibility  of  liquids  is  greater  at  low  than  at  high 
temperatures.    It  decreases  as  the  compressing  force  is  increased. 

(27)  Boyle^a  or  Ma/rrioUe^a  Law  of  ElasUcvty  in  Gases. — It 
is,  however,  in  gases  that  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  display 
of  elasticity  is  to  be  seen ;  their  great  elasticity  constitutes  indeed 
their  most  important  physical  peculiarity.  It  may  be  stated  with- 
out sensible  error,  that  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  experiment, 
"  the  volume  of  an  aeriform  body  is  inversely  as  tne  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed ; "  consequently  by  doubling  the  pressure  we 
halve  the  volume,  by  trebling  it  we  reduce  it  to  one  tnird ;  "  but 
the  elasticity  is  increased  directly  as  thepressure ;  "  by  doubling 
the  pressure  we  double  the  elasticity.  Tliese  facts  are  strikingly 
exliibited  in  the  following  experiment  devised  by  Boyle,  and  more 
accurately  performed  by  Jilarriotte ;  and  the  law  has  hence  been 
termed  Boyle's  or  Mamotte's  law : — 


eLAsnciTT  or  tMum — ^luaBiorrE's  law. 

Tafce  a  beat  tube  (fig.  7)  of  nniform  bore,  one  limb 
ftboQt  12  inchee  long,  and  fumiBhed  with  a  etop-cock 
limb  bBing  6  feet  in  length  and  open  at  the  top.  Poor 
a  little  mercmy  into  the  bend  of  tbe  tnbe,  and  cIlk^ 
the  fltop-cock.  The  air  in  the  short  limb  ie  now  of  the 
Bame  elaaticity  ae  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  spot; 
and  the  air  at  the  enrface  of  the  earth,  aa  will  present- 
ly be  more  fhlly  explained,  is  nnder  the  preesm^  due 
to  the  weight  of  its  own  superincnmbent  mass ;  the 
amoont  ot  thia  pressore  Ib  ascertained  by  observing 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  colamu  in  the  barometer 
at  the  bme.  Kezt  ponr  mercnry  into  the  open  limb 
of  the  bent  tnbe ;  the  air  in  the  shorter  Qrab  will 
slowly  diminish  in  bnlk:  when  the  mercnry  in  the 
longer  limb  stands  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  short- 
er, at  a  height  exactly  eqnal  to  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rtHneter  at  the  time,  say  30  inches,  the  compressed  air 
will  occnpy  a  length  of  the  shorter  tube,  exactly  equal 
to  one  half  of  that  which  it  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment ;  the  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure  exact- 
ly double.  On  adding  more  mercury,  till  the  length 
of  the  column  in  the  long  tnbe,  above  tlte  level  of  uiat 
in  the  shorter,  is  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  ba-' 
rometric  column,  the  pressure  will  be  increased  three- 
fold, and  the  air  will  now  occupy  only  one-third  of  its 
original  bulk,* 

(28)  MutwA  Sepulsion  of  ths  Pa/rticU«  <^  Gaaeg, 
— Gases  and  vapouts,  or  dastio  fitdde,  aa  they  are 
frequently  termed,  differ  from  liquids  in  the  entire 
absence  of  cohesion  among  their  particles.  A  veesel 
may  be  filled  eit)i6r  partially  or  completelv  with  a 
liquid,  and  this  liquid  will  have  a  definite  level  sur- 
face or  limit.  With  gases  it  is  otherwise ;  they  always 
perfectly  fill  the  vessel  that  contains  them,  however 
irr^nlar  its  form.  Instead  of  cohesion  there  is  a  mu- 
tual repulsion  among  their  particles.  Tliese  particles 
have  a  continued  tendency  to  recede  further  from  each 
other,  and  they  therefore  exert  a  pressure  in  an  out- 
ward direction  upon  the  aides  of  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains them.  This  outward  pressure  is  greater  or  lens 
according  as  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  increased  or 
diminished.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  a  gas  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  it. 
These  facta  admit  of  experimental  proof  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — 

Procure  a  stout  cylindrical  glass  tube  open  at  one 


B  recent  uid  eUbonto  upeitaieDta  of 
B^nuilt  have,  boverBr,  ebown  iiM.  thii  Ut  is  not  rigidlj  accurate.  For  atmospheric 
ui,  ftor  hjdrogeii,  oijgeu,  and  DltrogeD,  and  geneiall;  for  gaua  which  haTa  rither  neru 
been  Ijqaeflea,  or  on);  liquefied  under  enonnona  preeaoics,  the  law  ia  ymj  dmHj  001^ 
net,  eroi  under  apreasure  of  aereral  atmoaphecea ;  but  for  gMea  whkbnMqr  lwllv>^ 
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extremity,  and  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  other  by  a  stop- 
cock ;  fit  it  with  a  solid  plunger  that  slides  air-tight  np  and  down 
Fio.  8.  within  it ;  open  tne  stop-cock,  place  the  plunger  half  way 
down,  and  ml  the  vessel  with  some  coloured  gas,  such  as 
chlorine,  for  example,  as  shown  in  fig.  8 :  now  close  the 
stop-cock  and  draw  the  piston  upwards,  the  gas  will  be 
seen  to  dilate,  and  the  green  vapour  will  still  entirely  fill 
the  tube;  but  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  upward 
motion  of  the  piston  is  experienced,  the  dilated  gas  has 
its  elasticity  reduced  below  that  of  the  external  air,  and 
on  releasing  the  handle,  the  piston  is  forced  back  to  the 
middle  of  tne  tube ;  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  within,  and 
that  of  the  air  without,  are  now  equal.  Now  attempt  to 
thrust  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  great  resist- 
ance will  be  experienced,  but  the  gas  will  yield  to  the 
pressure  and  will  be  condensed  into  a  smaller  space,  while 
its  elasticity  will  be  proportionately  increased;  but  the 
instant  that  the  pressure  is  discontinued,  the  piston  wiU 
rise  up  again,  and  occupy  its  first  position  midway  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  cyBnder. 

(29)  Air-Pwnp. — ^Advantage  is  taken  of  this  elasticity 
and  expansibility  of  gases  in  the  construction  of  the  air-pump,  an 
instrument  designed  for  the  removal  of  air  from  closea  vessels. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  may  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Suppose  that  a  metallic  cylinder,  accurately  bored,  be  fitted 
with  a  piston  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  8,  but  provided  in  ad- 
dition with  a  small  opening,  covered  bv  a  flap  or  valve  of  oiled 
Bilk,  which  opens  upwards  or  outwards  (fig.  9) ;  on  forcing  the 
piston  downwards  the  compressed  air  will  escape  through  the 
valve,  but  on  attempting  to  withdraw  the  piston  no  air  will  be 
able  to  re-enter  the  cylinder,  and  a  resistance  will  be  experienced, 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  occa- 

fied  more  readily  it  is  not  so,  the  nearer  they  are  made  to  approach  to  the  point  of 
liquefaction  the  greater  is  the  difference  between  the  volume  actually  observed,  and  the 
result  calculated.  The  contraction  is  always  found  to  be  more  considerable  by  experi- 
ment, than  it  should  be  by  the  law  usually  assumed.    (197) 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Rcgnault  are  embodied  in  the  following  table ;  Ihey 
show  considerable  deviations  from  the  law  in  four  important  gases  under  high  pressures. 

Elasticity  of  Ocuea  at  High  Prestture, 


PrcDsare  in 
Atmoepborcs. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Hydrogen. 

1 
10 
20 

1-000000 

9-916220 

19-719880 

1-000000 

9-948690 

19-788680 

1-000000 

9-226200 

16-706400 

1-000000 
10066070 
20-268270 

The  elasticity  of  hydrogen  therefore  increases  even  mare  rapidly  than  the  pressure ; 
with  the  other  gases  the  elasticity  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with  it.  It  would  seem 
from  these  experiments  as  if  there  were  more  probability  of  liquefying  oxygen  than 
nitrogen,  and  both  these  than  hydrogen. 


sfoned  by  the  elasticity  of  the  external  air.    K  the  cylinder  be 

Jrovided  with  a  secona  valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  in  the  same 
irection  as  that  in  the  piston,  this  valve  will,  on  tomBt-  Fta.  9. 
ing  down  the  piflton,  be  closed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  in-  C '~' 
clnded  air,  while  the  upper  valve  will  be  opened;  on 
Avithdrawing  the  piston  ttte  effect  is  reversed,  and  the 
lower  valve  rises,  the  air  enters,  while  the  valve  in  the 
piston  is  firmly  closed.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes 
the  exhaugtmg  syringe  or  air-pump  in  its  simplest  form. 
In  the  usual  and  more  convenient  form  of  the  air-pump 
(Sg,  10),  a  brass  tube  passes  from  the  bottom  of  the  sy- 
ringe and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  a  disk  of  braes  or  of 
glass,  ground  accurately  flat :  the  veseel  &om  which  the 
air  is  to  be  exhausted  also  has  its  edge  ground  truly,  and 
it  is  inverted  upon  the  plate.  On  elevating  the  piston, 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  within  the  vessel  or  receiver  raises 
the  lower  valve,  and  the  dilated  air  enters  the  vacnmn 
produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  by  withdraw- 
mg  the  piston ;  the  air  thus  admitted  again  raises  the 
valve  of  the  piston,  when  the  latter  is  so  far  depressed  as 
to  reader  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it  superior  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere :  the  same  action  goes  on  with  every  snccessive 
motion  of  the  piston,  until  the  elasticity  of  the  air  within  be- 
comes so  much  diminished  Fio.  lo. 
as  to  be  insufficient  to  raise 
the  lower  valve.  For  con- 
venience, two  of  these  ex- 
hausting syringes  are  otlen 
nimbined  in  the  air-pump, 
and  are  made  to  work  alter- 
nately by  a  rack  and  pinion. 
(30)  Ai/r  -  Pump  with 
Single  Barrd.  —  A  more 
complete  vacuum  may  be 
obtained  with  a  pomp  of 
simpler  construction,  but 
the  labour  of  using  it  is 
considerably  greater.  The 
difference  between  this  form 
of  the  instrument  and  tlie  one  just  described  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood with  the  assistance  of  fig.  11.  This  pump  consists  of  a 
eiQgle  barrel,  within  which  a  solid  plunger,  a,  moves  air-tight. 
The  plunger  is  connected  with  a  smooth  solid  rod,  b,  which  also 
works  air-t^ht  through  a  stuffing-box,  s,  at  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
In  this  stuffing-box  is  a  conical  metallic  plug,  or  valve,  v,  open- 
ing upwards  and  projecting  a  little  way  below  the  under  sunaco 
of  the  stuffing-box,  which  is  ground  iJat.  The  communication,  p, 
lietween  the  plate  of  the  pump  and  the  barrel,  is  made  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  fi-om  the  bottom  to  allow  the  plunger  to  pass  com 
pletely  beyond  it.  In  order  to  use  the  instrument  the  plunger 
IS  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  receiver  is  iSsta 
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Pig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


attached  to  the  plate,  and  the  piston  raised.  In  rising,  the  air 
contained  in  the  barrel  is  eroelled  through  the  valve  in  tne  stuff- 
ing-boxy  and  babbles  up  through  the  oil  placed  there 
to  keep  the  joints  air-tight.  WTien  the  piston  nois? 
descends,  a  complete  vacanm  is  formed  above  it,  im- 
til  it  passes  below  tlie  aperture  which  leads  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;  the  air  then  rushes  in  above  the  piston ;  this 
portion  is  in  turn  expelled  by  raising  the  piston  again; 
and  the  exhaustion  may  in  this  way  be  carried  on  till 
it  becomes  almost  complete,  because  the  valve  is  now 
raised  not  simply  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined 
between  it  and  tne  piston,  but  it  is  pushed  up  by  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston  itself,  and  the  last  bubble 
of  air  is  displaced  by  a  drop  of  oil  which  flows  past  the 
valve  and  thus  eflects  its  emulsion. 

(31)  Elastic  Force  of  Air. — The  increase  in  bulk 
of  the  enclosed  air,  and  consequent  decrease  in  its  elas- 
ticity, may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  tube,  blown  into  a  bulb 
at  one  end,  ftdl  of  air,  and  with  its  open  mouth  downwards  in- 
serted in  a  vessel  containing  water,  under  the  receiver  of  the 

pump.  Wifli  each  movement  of  the  piston,  the 
air  in  the  bulb  expands,  while  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  act  of  expanding  escapes,  and  bubbles  up 
through  the  water.  An  amusing  variation  of 
this  experiment  may  be  made  by  placing  a  num- 
ber of  shrivelled  apples  in  the  receiver,  and  then 
working  the  pump.  The  apples  contain  air  in 
tlieir  pores,  whicn  is  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  rind ;  on  working  the  pump  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  causes  this  imprisoned  air  to  ex- 
pand ;  in  consequence,  the  apples  swell  up,  and 
regain  their  fresn  and  plump  appearance.  The 
illusion  vanishes  the  moment  tiie  atmospheric 
air  is  readmitted,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  reduces  that  in  the  apples  to  its 
former  bulk.  The  elastic  force  thus  exhibited 
is  very  considerable,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  experiment.  Take  a  thin  vessel,  such 
as  a  light  flask,  and  seal  it  up  full  of  air ;  now 
if  the  air  be  exhausted  from  a  receiver  placed 
over  it,  the  flask  will  be  burst  into  fragments. 
The  powerftil  pressure  which  air  exerts  against 
the  internal  surface  of  the  vessels  in  whicn  it  is 
contained,  may  also  be  exhibited  by  allowing  a 
weight  of  several  pounds  to  rest  upon  a  bladder 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  on 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  receiver,  the  air  in 
the  bladder  expands,  and  lifts  the  weight. 

(32)  Conde^mng  Syringe, — If  tlie  valves  in 
the  syringe  be  made  to  open  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of 
the  air-pump,  the  instrument  constitutes  the  condetising  syringe. 
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Bj  attaching  it  to  a  reeerroir  capable  of  reusting  the  preeenre,  aa 
shown  in  ng.  13,  air  may  be  compreeeed  without  dimcoltj,  and 
stored  np  aa  a  mechanical  power ;  the  elasticity  of  air  bo  com- 

Sreased  is  capable  of  being  oronght  eaddenly  into  exercise,  and 
ins  a  force  of  great  intensity  may  be  applied.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  tnmi^ed  in  the  compressed  air-fountain,  and  in  the 
common  forcing  pnmp,  one  variety  of  which  constitutes  that  in- 
valoable  machine,  the  fire-engine,  A  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion is  seen  in  the  air-gnn,  where  the  power  of  compre^ed  air  is 
made  to  execute  the  office  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  a  sabstance 
which  may  be  r^arded  bb  a  magazine  of  condensed  air  which 
can  be  brought  into  action  at  will. 

(33)   Weight  of  the  Air.—'Bj  means  fto.  18. 

of  the  air-pump  it  is  easy  to  show  by  di- 
rect expenment,  that  air,  in  common  with 
every  form  of  matter,  has  weight,  and 
even  to  measure  its  weight.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  well  shaped  globular  flaak,  r,  fig. 
13,  fnmiglied  with  a  small  stop-cock,  ib 
screwed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump,  and  the 
air  is  exhausted.  In  tliis  state  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  good  balance  and  accurately 
counterpoised;  it  is  then  attached  to  a 
graduated  jar,  o,  filled  with  air,  also  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock,  and  standing  over 
water ;  the  moment  that,  by  opening  the 
stop-cocks,  a  communication  is  made  be- 
tween the  jar  and  the  flask,  the  air  rushes 
into  the  ezfaaosted  vessel.  The  araoant 
that  thus  enters  is  read  off  by  noticing  the 
level  of  the  water  before  the  stop-cocks 
are  opened,  and  then  estimating  its  rise  ^ 
afterwards  by  the  marks  on  the  side  of  | 
the  jar.  On  transferring  the  flask  back 
to  the  balance,  it  will  be  found  to  have  "^^^^r^^-  .  _=h-:  ~ 
increased  in  weight  several  grains. 

Minute  attention  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  is  required  to 
ensure  a  correct  result  in  this  experiment.  It  is  by  experiments 
oonducted  on  this  principle  that  the  average  weight  of  the  aJr  has 
been  well  ascertained.     (146) 

According  to  Front,  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F,,  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inches,  weigh  31-0117  grains.  li^;natilt  found  that  1  litre 
of  air  at  32°  F.,  weighed  (barometer  29-932  inches)  1-293187 
grammes.  Tbis,  if  reduced  to  the  English  standards,  would  make 
the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  amount  to  30*954  grains.* 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  air,  by 
calculating  the  quantity  contained  in  a  ^ven  space.  Take,  for 
example,  a  room  SO  feet  long,  38  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  high, 

'AseoiAiVtoBegiwiilt,  the  ap«dfio  gnvi^  of  meraur  >t  sa°  li  1I-B9S,  water  at 
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offering  a  cubic  content  of  15960  cubic  feet ;  since  100  cnbie 
inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains,  13  cubic  feet  of  air  wei^b  nearly 
1  lb.  The  total  weight  of  air  in  such  a  room  is,  therefore,  about 
1220  lb.,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  ton. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  in  the  experiment  with  the  flask,  just 
described,  the  graduated  jar  had  contained  any  other  gas  instead 
of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  a  given  quantity  of  such  gas ;  and  by  comparing  this  weight 

with  that  of  an  e^ual  bulk  of  air,  to  ascertain 
its  density  approxiinatively. 

(34)  jHousehold  Pump. — The  pressure  of 
the  air  is  the  power  whicn  raises  water  in  the 
bore  of  an  ordinary  pump.  The  construction 
of  this  very  useful  machine  will  be  at  once  un- 
derstood from  the  description  of  the  air-pump 
P  which  has  been  already  ^ven ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  valves  being  similar.  On  depress- 
ing the  piston-rod  (fig.  14),  air  escapes  throng 
the  upper  valve,  a,  and  on  raisins  it  again,  a 
fresh  poi*tion  enters  from  the  pipe  attached 
below  the  second  valve,  b.  The  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  forces  up  a  portion  of  this  liquid,  the 
weight  of  which  compensates  for  the  dimin- 
ish^ elasticitv  of  the  air  in  the  barrel,  till  on 
a^aiu  depressing  and  raising  the  piston  several 
times  successively,  the  whole  of  the  air  has  its 
place  supplied  by  the  water  which  is  thus 
raised  from  the  well  below,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  being  removed  from  the  surface  of 
that  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the  pipe 
beneath  the  valves.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  in  the  height  to 
which  water  can  be  raised  in  this  way.  As 
soon  as  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump  above 
the  level  of  that  in  the  well  is  long  enough  to 
balance  the  weight  of  a  similar  column  of  air 
extending  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  water  will  rise  no  higher.  Such  a 
column  of  water  is  about  33  feet  in  height.  If  a  tube  40  feet 
long  be  closed  at  its  upper  end,  filled  with  water,  and  then  placed 
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89*2*"  being  token  as  1 ;  consequently  the  relative 
water,  and  mercury  will  be — 

Air  at  82<»  F.  Water  at  89"  F. 

1  :  778-8 


weights  of  equal  measures  of  air. 

Mercury  at  82**  F. 
:  10518-6 


under  a  barometric  pressure  of  29-922  English  inches  at  82°.  Calculating  these  values 
all  at  tibe  English  standard  temperature  of  60"  F.,  and  at  the  barometric  pressure  of  80 
inches,  and  blowing  for  the  relative  expansion  of  water  and  mercury  by  heat,  the  pro- 
portions will  be  the  following — 

Air,  Water,  Mercury, 

1  :  816'S  :  11068 
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mouth  dowD  wards  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  m  the  tube  will 
fall  till  it  stands  about  33  feet  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  eis- 
tena.  Such  a  tube,  forming,  in  fact,  a  water  barometer,  was 
placed  by  the  late  Professor  Daniell  in  the  hall  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  column  during  a  gale  of  wind  rising  and  falling 
visibly  in  the  tube. 

(35)  Pressure  OatMe,  and  Barometer. — J£  the  tube  were  filled 
with  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  a  proportionately  shorter  column 
of  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  an*,  the  length  of 
the  column  being  inversely  proportioned  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  two  liquids.  Now  as  mercury  is  rather  more  than  13  times 
as  heavy  as  water,  this  fluid  metal  will  rise  to  a  height  only  about 
■fj  as  great  as  that  of  water,  or  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches  in- 
stead-of  33  feet.  This  result  is  easily  verified ;  for  if  a  glass  tube 
about  three  feet  long,  and  closed  at  one  extremity,  be  completely 
filled  with  mercury^  the  aperture  closed  with  the  finger,  and  it  be 
placed  mouth  downwards  in  a  basin  of  mercury, — on  removing 
the  fiinger,  the  column  of  fiuid  metal  will  partially  descend,  ana 
leave  a  void  space  of  5  or  6  inches  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  But  the  most  complete  demonstration  that  the  mer- 
cury is  sustained  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  that  in  the 
basm,  is  furnished  by  placing  the  whole  apparatus  under  the  re- 
ceiver connected  with  the  air-pump  :  as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and 
consequently  the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  column  sinks ;  but  it 
recovers  its  former  level  on  re-admitting  the  air  from  without.  A 
tabe,  or  air  gauge,  acting  on  this  principle,  is  usually  attached  to 
every  air-pump,  as  a  convenient  means  of  judging  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  vacuum.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  receiver,  the  mercury  would  rise  in  such  a  gauge 
(which  is  simply  a  tube  open  at  top  into  the  receiver,  and  dipping 
below  into  a  basin  of  mercury)  until  it  stood  at  the  same  level  as 
in  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment :  but  this  result 
is  never  attained  in  practice ;  the  elasticity  of  the  portion  of  air 
remaining  in  the  receiver  always  depresses  the  metal  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch  in  the  gauge  below  this  point.  By  means  of 
the  gauge,  the  density  of  the  air  still  remaining  in  the  receiver  is 
readily  ascertained,  for  the  density  is  always  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  pressure.  Suppose,  then,  the  gauge  showed  a  residual 
pressure  of  -f^  of  an  inch,  the  remaining  air  would  have  only  ^^^ 
of  the  density  that  it  possesses  at  the  commencement,  if  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  shown  by  the  barometer  at  the  time  were  equal 
to  a  column  of  30  inches  in  height. 

Regnault  employs  a  gauge,  at  the  side  of  which  an  ordinary 
mercurial  barometer  plunging  into  the  same  cistern  is  placed  (fig. 
15),  so  that  the  difference  in  neight  between  the  two  columns  of 
mercury  may  be  read  off  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  a  grad- 
uated scale  and  verniers,  'o  v.* 

*The  difTereoce  in  height  may  be  still  more  accurately  read  off,  without  the  employ- 
iDont  of  Termers,  by  using  an  instrument  caUed  a  caihetameier  (from  icddcrof ,  a  perpei^ 
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A  simple  preesara  gauge  or  irumomHer  (from  /iwdv,  rare)  In 

eetimating  the  rarity  or  condensation  of  air  to  a  confined  ^aoe, 

is  made  by  bending  a  tabelnto 

Fio.  le.  Fw.  It.        the  form  shown  in  fig.  16,  and 

J       i~      ponring  water  into  uie  bend; 

J»     •"       the  apparatus  is  attached  at  s 

to  the  air  vessel,  the  other  limb, 

-^  h,   being  open  to   the   atmoe- 

{)here;    by    the  difference  of 
evel,  the  elasticity  of  the  gal 
'   under  experiment  can  be  aocih- 
rately  estimated    by    a    scale 
'.  placed  between   the    tubes. — 
t   Where  the  preseores  are  coo- 
i*    siderable,  mercmy  is  used  in- 
stead of  water,      A   preamre 
gauge  of  this  simple  descrip- 
tion is  in  constant  requisition 
in  coal-gas  works  for  estimating 
the  pi-c^-sni-e  in  the  gasometer, 
iJ  in  liie  street  mains,  or  at  any 
pai-t  of  the  eeiviees, 

A  Kiin])le  inverted  tube  when 
jl-"^^  J  lillcd  wiih  mercury,  with  due 
precautions  to  exclude  every 
particle  of  air,  and  furnished  with  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  column 
above  the  level  of  me  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  indispensable  philosophical  instru- 
ments— the  harometer  (from  ^dpm,  a  weight,  and  fitrpov,  a  meas- 
ure). The  diatuetcr  of  the  tube  is  of  little  consequence;  but  a 
tube,  J  or  ^  an  inch  wide,  or  wider,  is  preferable  to  one  of  smaller 
bore.  A  slight  fi.\ed  correction  for  capillarity,  varying  with  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  is  required  for  each  instrument.  In  the 
best  instruments  of  this  description  the  whole  scale  is  moveable 
by  a  ruck  and  pinion,  d  (Hg.  If),  and  can  be  adjusted  so  that  its 
lower  extremity,  which  for  convenience  of  observation  is  made  to 
terminate  in  a  tine  steel  point,  e,  can  be  bronght  exactly  to  coin- 
cide with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern :  unless  this 
contrivance  wore  adopted,  it  would  not  be  possible  accurately  to 
measure  the  height  ot  the  column  of  metal,  because  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  tlie  cistern  is  continually  undergoing  slight  varia- 
tions ;  as  the  metal  rises  in  the  tube  it  tails  in  the  cistern,  and  vio» 
vend :  part  of  the  cistern  is  constructed  of  glass,  to  allow  the 
point  of  the  scale  to  be  seen.    The  height  of  tlie  mercurial  column 

ffienlu),  which  coniiMa  of  a  telesfope  of  ahort  fociu,  fumlehed  with  «  niirit-lcrel,  b; 
which  Its  horizon  tali  tj  maj  be  Becured.  The  telescope  can  be  raised  Or  lowered  upOd 
ft  gradpftted  toale,  which  ii  placed  truly  Tcrtical,  untU  iU  cross-wiree  coiaciije  with  the 
lerel  of  the  iDercarj.  With  in  Instrumeat  upon  thia  principle  properly  constnictcd, 
dUferancea  in  perpendicultr  hdf;ht  in  the  mercorlil  oolumns  niaf  be  determined  wMi 
minnle  pred^im.    It  U  Ibe  meuiod  unifoimly  adopted  by  R 
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e  the  levd  of  the  mercniy  in  the  cistern  when  the  instnunoit 
teen  placed  in  a  trnlj  vertical  poeitioD,  is  read  off  at  the  top 
r  Teraier,  v,  which  eatimates  diflerences  of 
>f  an  inch.     The  barometer  has  been  con-  fto-  U- 

ted  in  a  great  variety  of  forma,  but  the  aim- 
averted  tube  is  the  beet  for  ordinary  piu> 

(6)  T^'S^fpAon,  which  is  another  inetmment 
uaent  aae  in  the  laboratory,  depeuds  for  ite 
ition  partly  ujpon   the   principle  of  atmoft- 
ie  pressure.    Toe  syphon  is  a  Dent  tube,  by 
IB  of  which  h'qoida  may  be  lifted  above  the 
at  which  they  stand,  provided  that  they  are 
lately  transferred  to  a  lower  level.    Suppose 
it  be  desired  to  draw  o£F  a  liqnid  without 
rlung  a  powder  which  has  settled  down  to 
ottom  of  a  vessel ;  a  bent  tube  or  syphon  (s, 
18),  one  limb  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
',  18  filled  with  water,  and  closed  by  placing  d 
Qger  at  the  end  of  the  longer  limb ;  the  in- 1| 
lent  is  then  inverted,  and  the  short  limb  is 
jed  rapidly  into  the  liqnid  to  be  decanted, 
nnoving  the  finger  from  the  longer  limb,  the 
I  fiows,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  J 
lorter  limb  remains  below  the  surface  of  tlie  jf 
I  in  the  vessel.    If  the  vessel  v,  however,  be  i! 
I  nntil  the  longer  limb  of  the  syphon  is  im'-|p 
id  in  the  liquid  that  has  run  over,  and  the"' 
1  stands  at  tne  same  level  in  both  veasels,  no 
er  fiow  will  take  place ;  if  v  be  again  de- 
ad, the  fiow  through  the  m>bon  wul  again 
□ewed.     When,  as  was  effected  by  the  ex- 
nt  of  raising  the  lower  vessel  till  the  liqnid 
at  the  same  level  in  both,  the  acting  limbs 
(  syphon^are  of  equal  lengtii,  the  column  of  liquid  in  each 
Id  same  perpendicular  height,  and  the  downward  pressure 
ch  column  will  be  the  same : 
er  column  will  preponderate  *^*'  ^^• 

die  other :  but  it  the  vertical 
in  of  liquid  be  longer  on  one 
ban  on  the  other,  uiis  longer 
in  will  necessarily  press  down- 
i  with  more  force  on  that  side 
ihe  column  in  the  shorter  limb 
•B  in  the  opposite  direction; 
mospheric  pressure,  however, 
lal  on  both  sides ;  the  heavier 
in  therefore  runs  out  of  the 
drawing  with  it  the  liquid  in 
lorter  bmb,  and  the  place  of 
iqnid  is  supplied  by  a  fresh 
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portion  from  the  vessel,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
which  drives  it  up  into  the  space  that  would  otherwise  become 
empty. 

(37)  Dovmward  Pressure  of  the  Atmoy^here. — ^From  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  living  at 
the  bottom  of  a  vast  aerial  ocean,  and  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  mass, — a  pressure  which  amounts  to  about 
15  pounds  upon  every  square  mch  of  surface,  aAd  as  has  been 
estimated,  to  about  14  or  15  tons  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  of 
a  man  of  average  stature. 

The  existence  of  this  downward  pressure  of  the  air  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us.  It  admits  of  proof  by  experi- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  receiver  of  the  air-pump  may  at 
first  be  lifted  from  the  brass  plate  without  diflSculty,  but  arter  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pump  in  the  ordinary  process  of  exhausting,  it 
becomes  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air,  uncom- 
pensated by  that  within  the  vessel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
arched  form  is  given  to  the  external  surface  of  vessels  designed  to 
bear  exliaustion.  If  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  re- 
ceiver having  at  the  top  an  opening  of  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
a  very  partial  removal  of  the  air  will  make  this  pressure  painfully 
sensible ;  and  if  a  piece  of  bladder  be  moistened  and  securely  tied 
over  the  opening  and  then  left  to  dry,  its  surface  will,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  enclosed  air  is  removed,  become  very  tense  and  con- 
•cave,  and  if  the  exhaustion  be  carried  far  enough,  it  will  suddenly 
burst  with  a  loud  report. 

But  the  qiiestion  will  naturally  arise,  how  is  it,  that  if  our 
bodies  are  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  above  indicated,  we 
are  not  only  able  to  support  it  without  being  crushed  or  root^  to 
the  earth,  but  are  even  insensible  of  its  existence.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  directions.  The  air  upon  the 
earth's  surface  being  compressed  by  that  above  it,  acquires  an 
elasticity  sufficient  exactly  to  counterpoise  that  pressure,  and  it 
presses  laterally  and  upwards,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  is  compressed.  A  very  simple  experiment  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  upward  pressure.  Take  a  glass  jar  with 
a  smooth  edge  (a  common  wine-^lass  will  do),  fill  it  witfi  water, 
close  the  mouth  with  a  card  or  with  a  bit  of  paper,  retain  the  card 
in  its  place  with  the  hand,  and  turn  the  jar  mouth  downwards ; 
the  hand  may  be  removed,  the  card  will  remain  supported,  and 
the  water  will  not  escape.  Indeed,  we  might  thus  support  a 
column  of  water  33  feet  long  (but  not  longer),  as  that  would  just 
balance  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter,  tt  is 
this  upward  pressure,  exerted  by  the  portion  of  the  air  that  is  dis- 
solvea  in  our  blood,  and  that  pervades  every  tissue  of  our  frame, 
which  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  be  aecreased,  as  by  ascend- 
ing a  lofty  mountain,  great  inconvenience  is  often  experienced ; 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  sometimes 
arising,  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  body  when  the 
external  pressure  is  removed.     Blood  flows  in  the  operation  of 
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cupping,  because  the  atniospherie  pressiiro  is  partially  removed 
over  tlie  wounds  inflicted  W  the  laneete. 

(38J  Pneumatic  Trmi^h. — Among  the  many  useful  contriv- 
ances acpending  on  the  preestire  of  tne  air,  is  a  simple  but  inval- 
tiable  apparatus  of  PneBtlej's,  called  the  jm^umati^  trough,  which 
enables  us  to  contine  air  and  gaaes  in  vessels,  and  to  decant  them 
from  one  to  another  with  as  much  ease  as  litjuida  mav  he  man- 
aged and  poured,     The  pneumatic  trough  consists  oi   a  veBeel 
oontaiiuiig  water,  fig. 
19,  across  which,  at  the 
d^th  of  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  top,  a  ledge 
or  shelf  is  placed  ;  the 
jare  destined  to  receive 
the  ga^  arc  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  with 
their     mouths    down- 
ward* upon  the  shelf, 
wliich  is  Kept  about  an 
inch  nnder  water :  into 
these  jare  the  gas  is  al- 
lowed  to   bubble  up,  ' 
and   it   may  be  tra 
terred  from  one  jar  to  I 
another  by  an  inverted 
pouring.     When  a  jar 
has  been  filled,  or  par- 
tially filled  with  gns,  it 

may  be  readily  removed  from  place  to  place  by  sliding  under  its 
open  mouth,  while  still  immersed  in  water,  a  plate  or  shallow 
tray,    containing    water,   on 
which  it  may  he  lifted  out 
of  the  pneumatic  trough  as 
at  B. 

(33)  The  (ias-hoMer.— 
When  lai^e  quantities  of  gas 
are  to  !)«  stored  up,  a  difffr- 
ent  apparatus,  the  gcuf-holdtT, 
is  employed,  and  in  this  in- 
Btrainent  also,  advantjigc  is 
taken  of  the  downward  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.  The 
r holder  is  represented  in 
aO.  It  consists  of  a  cyl- 
inder, B,  surmounted  by  a 
Iray.  a,  for  holding  water ; 
this  tray  communicates  with  ■ 
llii;  cylinder  by  means  of  two 
pipes  provided  with  stop- 
wcks;  one  of  these  pipes,/,  proceeds  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  b,  and  is  open   at  both  extremities ;  the  other  pipe,  e. 
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only  joBt  enters  the  top  of  the  lower  cavity :  at  the  lover  part  of 
the  cylinder  is  &  abort,  wide  pipe,  <;,  paseing  obliqaelj  npwardS; 
and  niroiBhed  with  a  plug,  hj  which  it  can  Be  doBcd  at  pleasure! 
A  third  stop^sock  is  introdnced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
at  g,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  may  bn  attached  for  the  convenience 
of  transferring  the  sas.  Now  Buppose  the  gaa-bolder  to  be  full  of 
fttmoepbcric  air  and  to  be  wanted  for  uso ;  tlie  pipe  c  at  tlie  bot^ 
tom  is  cloBed,  water  is  poured  into  the  tray,  ana  botb  Btop<»>ekB 
in  the  vertical  pipfs  are  opened  :  the  water  descends  throngh  the 
longer  pipe,  /,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  l^nbhles  through  the 
shorter  one,  e;  when  b  is  completely  fnll,  the  stop-co^  are 
closed,  and  the  plug  at  tlie  bottom  removed ;  no  water  escapes 
owiDg  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  wide  tube  c,  the  water  being  retained  just  as  in  the 
ordinarr  bird-fountain.  The  nec^k  of  thn  retort  a,  or  other  veeeel 
for  producing  the  gas,  is  introduced  completely  within  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  water  is  displaced  by  the  gas  which  rises  and  accn- 
niulates  in  the  upper  part,  whilst  the  water  nins  off  into  a  Teesd 

E laced  below.  The  progress  of  the  experiment  may  be  watched 
y  means  of  the  glass  tiibe,  d,  which  is  open  both  at  top  and  bot- 
tom into  the  cylmder,  b  ;  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  instro- 
ment  is  thus  always  exhibited.  In  order  to  use  the  gas  stored  up, 
the  plug  is  replaced  at  e,  and  the  etop-cock  in  the  long  pipe  opened 
to  allow  the  column  of  water  to  exert  its  prcseure  on  the  gas,  which 
escapes  on  cautiously  turning  the  stop-cock  e,  and  may  either  be 
received  in  a  jar  placed  on  a  tray  over  the  short  tube,  «,  or  it 
may  be  conveyed  away  through  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  the 
stop-cock  ff. 

(40)  Water  dissolves  all  gases: 
"  some    in    small  quantities,   and 

others  with  very  great  avidity ; 
the  latter  of  course  cannot  be  col- 
lected over  water.  Indeed,  in  all 
cases  where  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quisite, some  other  liquid  muBt 
be  eiibstitutcd  in  the  trough  and 
jare  for  water.  Mercury  is  the 
fluid  which  offers  fewest  incon- 
veniences, and  it  is  usually  em- 
ployed tor  this  purpose  in  a 
trough,  the  form  of  which  is  seen  in  iig.  21. 

(41)  Correction  of  Oaaea  for  Pressure. — The  foregoing  mode 
of  collecting  gases  over  mercury  Iciids  us  to  consider  a  correction 
of  great  importance  in  cases  where  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  requisite.  In  all  cases  a  portion  of  air  or  gas 
wlii<:h  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  either  through  the  walls 
of  a  flexible  bag  or  bladder,  or  tiiat  is  confined  over  water  or  mer- 
cury, is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted  to 
it  cither  through  the  flexible  material,  or  tlirough  the  interposed 
portion  of  liquid.  If,  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  liquid  within 
and  without  the  jar  stand  at  toe  same  level,  the  pressure  upon  the 
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included  gas  will  be  exactly  that  due  to  tlie  atmosphere  at  the 
time ;  if,  however,  the  liquid  within  stand  higher  than  that  in  tjie 
bath,  the  gas  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  the  amount  necessary  to  support  the 
column  of  liquid  above  the  outer  level  of  that  in  the  bath. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  same  spot  is  liable,  from  different  causes,  to  continual  vari- 
ation«  The  average  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height;  but  in  this  climate 
it  is  sometimes  so  much  diminished  as  to  support  a  column  of 
only  about  28  inches ;  at  other  times  the  pressure  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  31  inches  of  mercury.  Now  the  same  quantity  of 
gas  will,  under  these  different  circumstances,  sometimes  occupy  a 
bulk  considerably  greater,  at  others  considerably  less,  than  the 
average. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  experiments  upon  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  gases,  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometric  column, 
as  this  dives  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  at  the  same  time 
subiectea.  This,  however,  is  true  only  when  the  liquid  in  the, 
bath,  and  that  in  the  jar,  are  on  the  same  level.  In  practice  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  make  them  rigidly  so.  The  liqmd  generally 
stanos  nighest  in  the  jar.  Supposing  the  gas  to  nave  been  col- 
lected over  mercury,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  dilatation  occasioned 
by  this  inequality  of  level,  the  difference  of  the  two  levels  must 
be  accurately  measured,  and  the  measurement  so  obtained  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
barometer  at  the  time.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the 
gas  be  standing  over  water,  but  it  is  smaller  in  amount,  a  column 
of  water  of  13'6  inches  in  height  being  equivalent  to  1  inch  of 
mercury.  When  the  necessary  measurements  have  been  made, 
a  simple  calculation  shows  the  bulk  that  any  gas  would  have  oc- 
cupied, supposing  it  to  have  been  measured  under  the  pressure 
of  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  which  in  this  country  is  taken  as 
the  standard.* 

Suppose  that  having  measured  10  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
standing  over  mercury,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  jar  being  1-5 
inches  higher  than  that  in  the  bath,  the  barometer  at  tlie  time 
standing  at  29*75,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  bulk  the  gas 
would  occupy  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches.     By  Marriotte's  law 

•  In  other  countries  the  standard  pressure  to  which  gases  are  corrected  is  generally 
that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  French ;  viz.,  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  760 
millimetres  (or  29*922  English  inches)  in  height :  consequenUy  100  cubic  inches,  meas- 
ued  under  the  English  standard  pressure  of  30  inches,  would,  under  the  French  stand- 
ard, fiU  a  space  of  100*261  cubic  inches. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  observations  should  be  reduced  to  the  pressure  of  a 
eolumn  of  mercury  29*922  inches  in  height  at  82°  F.  Such  a  column,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  mercury  by  heat,  would  be  increased  -g^  of  its  len^h,  at  the  mean  tempera- 
tare  of  SC  F.,  and  consequently  would  then  measure  80*005  inches :  and  under  this 
pressure  100  cubic  inches,  measured  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches,  would  be 
reduced  to  99*98  cubic  inches,  a  difference  so  trifling,  that  it  may  almost  always  be 
oeglected. 

4 
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(27)  the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected.    Thereft)re — 

Standard  pressure.  Observed  pressure.        Observed  toL  True  vol 

3.  .  (    28-25  or       )      ..    ..    .      U(=9-41 

"^^  '  I    29-75 -1-5    J      ••     1"    •      |eub.   in.) 

In  estimating  the  weight  from  the  bulk  of  a  gas,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  further  correction  for  the  temperature  (138),  as 
well  as  for  the  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  which  it  may  possess 
at  tlie  time. 

(42)  Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Dij^ererd  Heights. — A  re- 
markable consequence  of  the  law  of  elasticity  in  gases  is  exhibited 
in  the  increasing  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  ascending  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.    The  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure  which 

Sadually  decreases  with  the  progressive  elevation  above  the  sea- 
led. Tliis  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the  atmosphere  to  be 
composed  of  a  scries  of  layers  or  strata :  the  lowest  layer  sup- 
ports the  pressure  of  the  entire  super-incumbent  mass ;  the  one 
next  above  this  supports  the  pressure  of  all  but  the  lowest ;  the 
"feird  that  of  all  but  the  two  lower  ones,  and  so  in  succession.  In 
consequence  of  Marriotte's  law — viz.,  that  the  bulk  of  elastic 
fluids  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  it  is  found  that  if  the  air  be 
examined  at  a  series  of  heights,  increasing  according  to  the  terms 
of  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  density  of  the  air  decreases 
according  to  the  terras  of  a  geometrical  progression.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  heights  above  the  surface  are  taken  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  increasing  regularly  by  distances  of  3*4  miles ; 
the  mlk  of  equal  weights  of  air  at  these  successive  heights  t«- 
credses  in  geometrical  progression,  the  volume  being  doubled  for 
each  step  in  tiie  ascent ;  while  the  density^  and  the  corresponding 
height  of  the  barometer,  decrease  in  the  same  geometric  ratio, 
being  at  each  successive  elevation  exactly  half  what  they  were  at 
the  preceding  one : — 

Density  of  the  Air  at  increasing  Altii/uAes, 

Hdght  of  BuwiMlar.  ' 

—  80-00 

—  16-00 

—  7-60 

—  8-75 

—  1-87 

—  0-98 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  22),  slightly  altered  from  one  in 
Tomlinson's  Treatise  on  Pneumatics,  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
vertical  section  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  left  hand  column  shows 
the  height  in  miles  above  or  below  the  sea-level ;  the  right  hand 
column  the  corresponding  heights  of  tlie  barometer  in  inches;  a 
indicates  the  altitude  of  tlie  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya ;  b  the 
altitude  of  23,018  feet,  the  height  attained  in  a  balloon  by  Gay- 
Lussac  (17  Sept.,  1804);  0  Dalkeith  mine,  Cornwall,  1440  feet; 
D  the  deepest  sea  sounding  yet  obtained,  7706  fathoms,  or  8f  miles, 
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(Capt.  Denham)  H.  M.  Ship  Herald,  October 
49'  S.,  loD.  37°  6'  W.* 

It  IB  obvioiis  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  density 
in  the  atmoepliere  fnrnisbee  the 
means  of  ascertaining  tbe  height  of 
monntains  by  the  employment  of 
the  barometer.  *"•*«' 


Yoang  has  calcalated  that  if  the 
air  continned  to  diminish  indefin- 
itely in  density,  according  to  Mar- 
riotte's  law,  1  cubic  inch  of  air  of 
the  mean  density  of  that  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  would,  at  a  distance 
of  4000  miles  from  the  earth's  sur-  ™ 

face  (or  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
earth  s  radius),  fill  a  sphere  the 
diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  mine  could  be  dug 
46  miles  deep  into  the  earth,  the  air 
at  the  bottom  would  be  as  dense  as 
quicksilver. 

The  observationB  of  astronomers 
upon  the  amount  of  refraction  ex- 
perienced by  the  light  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  traversing  the  at^ 
mosphere,  howeTer,  have  rendered  jg 

it  probable  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  npper  surface  of  our  atmosphere, 
as  definite  as  that  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  the  repulsive  force  of  the  §;7.^ 

particles  being  at  length  exactly 
balanced  by  their  gravitation  to- 
wards the  earth.  jS^lnvl 

§  II.    COHEBIOIT. 

J 43)  In  the  case  of  gases   the  ^ 

ominance  of  elasticity  is  the 
leading  characteristic ;  in  the  ease 
of  solids  the  opposite  power  of  eo-  ° 

heeion  is  that  which  first  demands 
attention.  Cohesion  is  the  force  which  binds  together  the  same 
kind  of  particles  into  one  mass.  It  is  this  force  ^hich  retams  a 
bar  of  iron,  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  lump  of  ice,  in  a  single  piece 


■  This  Tery  deep  Bounding,  howerer,  ■ccording  to  mbseqaent  Mrefiil  obserratioM 
bjr  Americao  DaTi)^tor«,  appears  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth  :  the  line  was  prob- 
er dragged  b;  Btnmg  curreDt^  bo  as  to  haTe  deceived  the  abeerrer.  The  deepest 
■nmdnigB  which  appear  to  be  worth;  of  conSdenee  were  Obtafaied  to  the  wntfaward  of 
the  paat  banka  of  NewfoaiidUnd,  and  do  not  azcMd  4|  mUes,  or  kboBt  8t,000  fgal. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  cohesion  of  different  bodies  varies  greatly. 
Cohesion,  however,  appears  to  be  uniform  between  particles  of  the 
same  kind  placed  under  circumstances  similar  as  to  temperature 
and  structure.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in 
texture  and  freedom  from  flaws,  even  in  the  most  compact  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  metals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  coefficient 
of  cohesion  in  any  material  with  precision ;  although  the  general 
fact  that  iron  is  much  tougher  than  copper,  and  copper  than  lead, 
is  at  once  recognised.  Two  methods  have  been  generally  used  to 
determine  the  cohesive  power  of  solids ;  the  first  consists  in  esti- 
mating the  weight  required  to  stretch  rods  of  a  given  diameter  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  until  they  give  way ;  the  second, 
in  finding  the  amount  of  force  required  to  crush  a  cube  of  the  sub- 
stance of  given  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  materials,  all-important  as  it  is  to  the  engineer 
and  to  the  architect,  has  little  to  do  with  chemistry,  although  va- 
riations in  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  same  substance  exer- 
cise a  marked  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  many  chemical  actions. 
Gunpowder,  for  example,  is  reduced  to  grains  in  order  that  each 
portion  may  ignite  quickly,  and  contribute  its  expansive  force  to 
act  upon  the  bullet ;  but  the  very  same  material,  before  it  has 
been  granulated  and  whilst  in  the  form  of  hard  compact  masses, 
as  it  comes  from  the  press,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  like  a 
fusee  or  a  portflre. 

(44)  lieunion  of  Divided  Solids  hf  Cohesion, — Particles  of  a 
similar  nature  will,  under  the  influence  of  cohesion,  reunite,  after 
complete  separation,  if  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other. 
This  is  shown  on  pressing  together  two  clean,  smooth,  and  fresh- 
ly-cut surfaces  of  lead ;  they  will  cohere,  and  a  force  of  some 
pounds  will  be  required  to  separate  them.     In  the  same  way,  too, 

.  perfectly  polished  plates  of  gfass  cohere,  sometimes  so  completely 
that  they  may  be  cut  and  worked  as  a  single  piece.  This  has  not 
unfrequently  happened  in  plate-glass  manufactories. 

According  to  the  proportion  that  cohesion  bears  to  other  forces 
which,  like  heat  and  elasticity,  tend  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  each  other,  the  body  assumes  the  solid,  the  liquid,  or 
the  aeriform  state.  Considerable  differences  in  physical  proper- 
ties are  produced  both  in  solids  and  in  liquids  by  variations  in  the 
degree  of  cohesion  existing  among  their  particles. 

(45)  Cohesion  of  Solids. — In  solids,  these  variations  give  rise 
to  differences  in  hardness,  elasticity,  brittleness,  malleabinty,  and 
ductility. 

The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching 
other  substances,  and  it  consists  in  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  particles  offer  to  the  slightest  change  of  relative  position.  To 
tlie  mineralogist,  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  present- 
ed by  different  crj^stallized  bodies,  often  furnish  a  valuable  physi- 
cal sign  by  which  one  mineral  may  be  discriminated  from  others 
which  resemble  it.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  compar- 
isons, Mohs  selected  ten  well-known  minerals,  wliich  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table,  each  succeeding  one  being  harder 
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than  the  one  whicli  precedes  it ;  thus  arranffed,  they  constitute 
what  he  terms  a  Scale  of  Hardne^s^  which  nas  been  generally 
adopted.  In  the  examples  selected,  each  mineral  is  scratched  by 
the  one  that  follows  it,  and  the  hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  types  thus  chosen.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  body  neither  to  scratch,  nor  to  be  scratched  by  fluor 
spar — its  hardness  is  said  to  be  4 :  if  it  should  scratch  fluor  spar, 
but  not  apatite,  its  hardness  is  between  4  and  5  ;  the  degrees  of 
hardness  being  numbered  from  1  to  10.  The  figures  on  the  right 
indicate  the  number  of  minerals  known  of  the  same,  or  approxi- 
matlTely  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  as  the  substance  opposite 
to  which  they  stand  : — 

Scale  of  Hardneaa  of  Minerals. 


1  Tilc 28 

2  Compact  gypsum,  or  rock  salt 90 

8  Gale  spar  (or  any  deavable  variety)  71 

4  Floor  spar 68 

6  Apadte  (crystallized) 43 


6  Felspar  (any  cleavable  variety)...  26 

7  Limpid  quartz 26 

8  Topaz 6 

9  Sapphire,  or  corundum 1 

10  Diamond 1 


The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in  different 
bodies  is  not  well  understood.  Even  in  the  same  substance,  trifling 
variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  body  is  sub- 

i'ected  often  produce  extraordinary  diflFerences  in  the  degree  of 
ardnesB  whicn  it  exhibits.  A  piece  of  steel  cooled  slowly  from 
a  red  heat  is  comparatively  soft ;  it  may  be  cut  with  a  file  ;  and 
nnder  strong  pressure,  it  will  even  take  impressions  jfrom  a  die  ; 
whilst  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly 
cooled,  becomes  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  the 
diamond. 

BritUeness  is  exhibited  by  bodies  the  particles  of  which  resist 
displacement  with  regard  to  each  Other,  except  within  extremely 
narrow  limits.      It  is  generally  observed  in  hard   and   elastic  ' 
substances. 

Malleability  and  ductility^  or  the  property  of  extending  under 
the  hammer,  and  of  fitness  for  drawing  into  wire,  are  the  very 
opposite  of  brittleness,  the  molecules  of  the  solid  admitting  of 
very  considerable  relative  displacement  without  losing  their  co- 
hesion. These  modifications  of  cohesion  are  exhibited  only  by 
the  metals,  and  by  a  few  only  of  them. 

(46)  Cohesion  of  Liquids. — In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  whicli  their  particles  slide  one  "over  the  other,  and 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  motion  of  each  molecule  within  the  mass 
of  liquid,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion  still  exists,  and 
is  displayed  in  the  rounded  form  assumed  by  every  detached  drop. 
This  same  form  of  cohesion  is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  case 
of  two  liquids  which  do  not  dissolve  each  other,  but  which  have 
precisely  the  same  specific  gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and 
spirit  ot  wine  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  :  if  a  little  oil  be 
poured  into  such  diluted  spirit,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in 
the  form  of  a  perfectly  spherical  mass.  In  the  drops  of  dew  which 
fringe  every  leaf  in  a  fine  summer  morning,  we  have  an  admirable 
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natural  illustration  of  this  fact.  A  strikiiig  exemplification  of 
cohesion  in  the  particles  of  liquids  is  also  anorded  dj  blowing  a 
large  soap-bubble  upon  the  end  of  a  ^lass  tube :  upon  presenting 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  to  a  lighted  taper,  whilfet  the  bubble  is 
still  attached  at  the  other  end,  the  contraction  of  the  film  expels 
the  air  with  suflScient  force  to  extinguish  the  taper. 

The  researches  of  Donny  {Ann.  ae  Chim.^  ILL,  xvi.  167)  have 
added  many  curious  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cohesion  of 
liquids.    THie  following  form  of  one  of  his  experiments  may  be 

cited  as  an  lilus- 
Fio.  28.  tration : — A  tube, 

A,  fig.  23,  about  36 
inches  lon^  and  1 
inch  in  diameter, 
is  bent  at  its  mid- 
dle to  an  angle  of 
about  60** ;  it  is 
sealed  at  one  end, 
and  filled  with  dis* 
tilled  water, which, 
when  the  tube  is 
closed,  is  to  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity ;  the  water  ig 
thoroughly  boilea  for  an  hour,  and  the  tube  is  then  hermetically 
closed  whilst  boiling.  In  this  condition  the  tube  contains  only 
water  and  tlie  vapour  of  water.  After  it  has  been  carefully  re- 
versed, as  at  A,  it  may  be  brought  into  the  position  represented  at 
B,  and  the  water  will  nevertheless  be  supported  above  the  levd 
of  the  liquid  in  the  other  limb  by  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  by  the  cohesion  among  its  own  particles.  If  now  the 
tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  a  minute  bubble  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  made  to  pass  up  into  the  full  limb,  the  column  of  water, 
having  its  continuity  broken  at  one  point,  immediately  falls,  and 
the  level  of  the  liquid  in  both  limbs  becomes  the  same. 

Even  amongst  liquids,  considerable  difierences  are  observed  in 
the  degree  in  whicn  the  cohesive  force  is  exliibited.  Limpid 
liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether  or  spirit  of  wine,  display  ereat 
mobility  of  their  particles  ;  bubbles  produced  in  such  liquids  by 
agitation,  rise  quickly  to  the  surface,  break  and  disappear.  In 
oil,  syrup,  and  gum-water,  the  particles  move  sluggishly ;  such 
liquids  are  termed  viscovs.  The  viscosity  of  liquids  presents  a 
certain  analogy  with  tlie  malleability  of  solids.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, whilbt  the  solid  is  melting  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a 
viscous  state  is  observed  intermediate  between  the  hardness  of 
solids  and  the  perfect  mobility  of  liquids.  Melted  sugar,  or  bar- 
ley-sugar, is  a  case  in  point.  Tlie  0(;currence  of  viscosity,  as  an 
intermediate  state,  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  two 
substances,  one  of  which  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher 
than  the  other.  Glass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates  of 
diflerent  degrees  of  fusibility,  ofi'ers  a  striking  example  of  this 
kind  ;  indeed  to  this  condition  it  owes  the  plastic  properties  by 
which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  multifarious 
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purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  A  true  chemical  compound 
passes  at  once  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form,  as  when  ice,  for 
example,  by  fusion,  becomes  water.  A  few  of  the  simple  bodies, 
however,  present  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  vis- 
cosity preceding  fusion ;  such,  for  instance,  as  phosphorus,  and 
those  metals  which,  like  iron  and  potassiimi,  admit  of  being 
*'  welded,"  a  process  in  which  two  pieces  of  the  metal  are  united 
into  one  mass  by  hammering  or  pressing  them  together  whilst 
they  are  in  the  soft  condition  whicn  is  observed  before  ftision. 

(47)  Infiuenoe  of  Heat  on  Cohesion. — All  analogy  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  cohesion  would  be  entirely  destroyed  in  every  ele- 
mentary body  by  a  sufficient  elevation  of  its  temperature ;  though 
there  are  some  bodies  which  have  not  as  yet  been  liqu^ed,  and 
many  which  have  not  been  converted  into  vapour.  The  three 
conditions  in  which  the  same  chemical  compound  may  exist,  ex- 
emplified by  ice,  water,  and  steam,  according  to  the  degree  of 
h^t  to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  shown  by  a  vast  number  of  other 
bodies.  Gold  itself  has  been  first  melted  and  then  volatilized  by 
the  intense  heat  of  tlie  sun's  rays  concentrated  by  a  burning  lens. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature,  united 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  a  number  of  gases  have  been 
reduced,  first  to  the  liquid,  and  several  even  to  the  solid  condition. 
The  force  of  cohesion,  like  that  of  heat,  is  therefore  universal.  If 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  heat  could  be  carried  sufliciently  far, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  every  known  substance,  not  actu- 
ally decomposable  by  heat,  might  appear  as  a  gas ;  and,  by  a  re- 
duction of  temperature  sufficient  to  allow  cohesion  to  exert  its 
sway,  every  known  gaseous  substance  would  probably  exist  in  the 
solid  state. 

In  gases,  cohesion  appears  to  be  entirely  overcome,  and  it  does 
not  exert  itself  sensibly,  except  in  cases  where  the  gas  is  approach- 
ing the  point  at  which,  by  pressure,  or  cold,  it  assumiis  the  liquid 
form  {Note,  §  27  and  197). 

§in.  Adhesion — diffusion  of  liquids  and  gases. 

(48)  Adhesion, — Analogous  to  cohesion,  or  the  power  which 
holds  similar  particles  together,  is  that  of  adhesion,  which  is  ex- 
erted between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter.  It  not 
unfrequently  rises  high  enough  to  destroy  cohesion,  as  when  sugar 
or  salt  becomes  dissolved  in  water.  A  rod  of  glass  or  of  wood 
dipped  into  water  or  oil  comes  out  wetted  under  the  influence  of 
tins  force.  It  is  exerted  between  diflerent  bodies  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment : — ^Take  two  glass  dishes,  sift  over  the  bottom  of  one 
a  layer  of  lycopodium  or  of  finely  powdered  resin,  and  over  the 
other  a  layer  of  powdered  glass :  if  a  little  water  be  sprinkled 
upon  each,  the  drops  of  water  in  the  dish  of  resin  will  be  covered 
by  a  thin  film  of  the  powder,  and  when  the  dish  is  inclined  will 
roll  about  like  shot,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  pre- 
dominating over  their  adhesion  to  those  of  the  solid :  whilst  on 
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the  powdered  fflass,  from  the  superior  adhesion  of  glass  to  water, 
the  drops  sink  in  and  are  absorbed. 

If  tne  solid  becomes  wetted,  a  certain  preponderance  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  over  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  obyionsly 
necessary ;  for  if  the  cohesive  exceeds  the  adhesive  power,  as 
when  glass  or  iron  isphmged  into  mercury,  the  solid  is  not  wetted. 
Extraneous  circumstances,  however,  greatly  modify  the  exertion 
of  this  force.  If  a  lihn  of  air,  of  oil,  or  of  any  foreign  noiatter,  be 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  solid,  it  is  no  longer  the  surface 
of  the  solid  and  the  liquid  which  are  concerned,  but  the  liquid 
and  the  surface  of  air  or  of  oil  with  which  the  solid  is  covered.  A 
clean  glass  is  immediately  wetted  with  water,  but  if  the  slightest 
film  01  grease  exists  upon  its  surface,  the  water  runs  oS  almost 
entirely. 

Amiesion  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena ;  it 
is  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  capillary  action,  of  solu- 
tion, and  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  ;  it  is  also  exerted  in  osmosis, 
and  less  directly  in  the  process  of  the  intermixture  and  diffusion 
of  gases.  In  this  chapter  some  remarks  will  therefore  be  made 
upon  each  of  these  subjects  in  succession.  Adhesion  is  the  more 
especially  worthy  of  attentive  study  by  the  chemist,  because  in 
its  manifestations  it  is  more  nearly  allied  than  any  other  force  to 
chemical  attraction. 

Adhesion  is  exerted  between  bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  when  it 
occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  resistance 
to  motion  which  is  termed  friction.  As  a  general  rule,  friction  is 
greater  between  similar  kinds  of  matter,  less  between  those  which 
clitfer  in  nature.  An  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  socket  expe- 
riences under  similar  circumstances  a  greater  amount  of  friction 
than  if  revolving  in  a  brass  socket ;  and  the  interposition  of  a  sub- 
stance like  plumbago  or  grease,  the  particles  of  which  have  but 
very  little  cohesion,  is  a  familiar  mode  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
friction  in  machinery. 

Few  substances  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  useful  applica- 
tions from  their  faculty  of  adhesion  than  caoutchouc ;  its  perfect 
adhesion  to  glass  adapts  it  admirably  for  stoppers,  and  enables 
the  chemist  to  employ  it  for  air-tight  and  flexible  joints.  This 
property  of  adhesion  to  the  bodies  which  it  touches,  further  fits 
it  for  bands  for  driving  machinery,  and  for  numberless  other 
purj>oses. 

(49)  Ceineiita, — ^Thc  entire  value  of  cements  depends  upon  the 
operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion ;  and  in  the  variety  of  cements 
rendered  necessary  by  the  variety  of  materials  to  be  united,  we 
have  additional  proof  that  adhesion  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  very  varying  degrees  of  force.  Glue  or  ffum 
may  be  used  for  j( fining  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  while  it 
totally  fails  as  a  cement  for  glass  or  china,  either  of  which  needs 
some  resinous  material  to  unite  itsfragtnents ;  whilst  for  the  union 
of  marble,  stone,  or  brickwork  with  each  other,  the  use  of  mortar 
or  some  calcareous  cement  is  required.  The  thinner  the  layer  of 
cement,  the  more  perfectly  does  it  perform  its  task,  as  it  more 
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rapidly  and  completely  adapts  itself  to  changes  of  temperature, 
which,  by  causing  it  to  expand  unequally,  would  destroy  the  co- 
hesion of  its  own  particles  if  a  thick  mass  were  employed. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  are  in  continual  requisition  in  the 
laboratory.  Well-boiled  paste  applied  on  thin  paper  forms  an 
excellent  covering  for  corks  and  otner  joints  which  are  liable  to 
be  porous  ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry  before  it  is 
used.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste,  not  too  stiflF,  may  often 
be  used ;  when  dry  it  may  be  washed  over  with  oil  to  make  it 
air-tight.  Strips  of  well-soaked  bladder  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed advantageously ;  they  form  a  firm  joint  when  dry :  but  for 
most  purposes  where  a  temporary  joint  only  is  requirea,  nothing 
is  so  convenient  as  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc  softened  at  the  fire, 
and  bound  round  the  parts  to  be  connected ;  when  softened  thus, 
it  usually  adheres  perfectly  without  even  requiring  to  be  tied. 
When  the  joint  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  brass  cap  is  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  an  air-jar,  a  re- 
sinous cement  consisting  of  5  parts  of  resin,  1  of  yellow  wax,  and 
1  of  finely  powdered  Venetian  red,  forms  a  convenient  mixture : 
the  resin  and  wax  are  melted  together  and  incorporated  with  the 
Venetian  red  by  stirring.  Before  applying  it,  both  the  glass  and 
the  metallic  cap  which  are  to  be  connected  together  must  be 
warmed  just  sumciently  to  melt  the  cement.  When  the  joints 
are  required  to  resist  a  considerable  pressure  without  leaking,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  red  and  white  lead  ground  into  a  paste* 
with  linseed  oil,  worked  up  with  fibres  of  tow,  and  packed  tightly 
into  the  joint,  sets  firmly,  and  is  not  liable  to  crack. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
a  cement  and  the  bodies  wliich  it  unites,  surpasses  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles  wliich  compose  the  bodies  themselves :  from  this 
cause  we  often  see  a  film  of  wood  split  off,  adhering  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glne,  when  a  fracture  occurs  near  one  of  these  join- 
ings. The  reat  of  splitting  a  bank-note  into  two  laminae,  which 
excited  so  much  astonishment,  was  accomplished  by  cementing  it 
firmly  between  two  flat  surfaces,  and  afterwards  separating  them ; 
the  cohesion  of  tlie  paper  being  feebler  than  the  adhesion  to  the 
cement,  the  paper  was  split  through  the  middle.  This  method 
of  splitting  paper  had,  however,  been  long  known  to  the  buhl- 
cutter  and  in-layer. 

^50)  CamUary  Action. — The  existence  of  adhesion  between 
Bohas  and  liquids  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  illustra- 
tion ;  but  it  produces  many  very  important  results,  some  of  which 
must  be  noticed. 

It  is  to  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion 
between  solids  and  liquids  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of 
gravity,  that  the  important  phenomenon  called  capillary  attrao- 
ii<m  is  due.  If  a  perfectly  clean  glass  tube,  with  a  fine  bore,  and 
open  at  both  ends,  be  plunged  into  water,  or  into  any  liquid 
capable  of  wetting  it,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  rise  in  tne  tube 
considerably  above  the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel ;  and  the 
finer  the  tube  tiie  higher  does  the  liquid  rise.    The  surface  of  the 
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liquid  will  ako  be  seen  where  it  approaclieB  the  ontude  of  tlie 
tuoe,  or  the  side  of  the  veeael  cootainiiig  it,  to  etand  above  the 
general  lerel  (fig, 
Fio.  24.  §4,  a).     The  phe- 

nomenon may  aim 
be  examined  by 
placine  verticallj 
m  a  bEbUow  Teeeel 
containing  a  little 
colored  liquid,  two 
plates  of  glaee  with 
parallel  faces,  which 
are  in  contact  hj 
two  of  their  vertical  edgeB,  and  slightly  separated  at  the  oppodte 
edges.  The  liquid  will  rise  between  the  glass  plate^  tbeneight 
of  the  column  being  invereelj  as  its  distance  from  Uie  angle  (^ 
contact  between  the  plates.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  liQ°i<i 
will  coneequently  describe  a  hyperbolic  curve  (fig.  M,  b).  The 
cause  of  the  rise  of  the  liooid  is  the  adhesion  between  its  parttclee 
and  those  of  the  glass ;  the  limits  to  that  rise  are  the  action  of 
gravity,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  amongst  the  liquid  particles. 
Afl  the  action  of  gravity  is  equal  under  ordinary  circumstancee 
upon  all  the  particlee  of  the  bquid,  it  reduces  the  liquid  surface 
to  a  uniform  level.  "When  a  tube  is  introduced,  the  uniformity 
of  this  action  is  interfered  with,  as  the  following  considerations 
will  show : — the  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  tube  are  partially  supported  by  adhesion  to  its  surface ;  they 
therefore  gravitate  downwards  with  a  diminished  force,  and  a 
longer' column  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  compensate  for  this 
diminution  of  downward  pressure.  Now  let  us  conceive  the  par- 
ticles of  the  elevated  column  of  liquid  to  be  arranged  as  a  series 
of  contiguous  concentric  cylinders :  the  particles  of  the  outermost 
cylinder  are  sustained  laterally  by  adhesion  to  the  tube,  those  of 
tne  next  cylinder  are  hung  on  to  these,  if  the  exi)re8aion  may  be 
allowed,  and  supported  solely  by  cohesion  with  their  fellows  j 
those  of  the  thira  cylinder  are  hung  on  to  the  particles  of  the 
second,  and  so  on,  tdl  we  reach  the  central  rod  of  particles.  The 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  in  consequence  necessarily  curved  ; — the 
outer  cylinder,  or  the  portion  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  tube 
standing  at  the  highest  point.  Now  since  adhesion  is  confined 
to  the  superficial  layer,  and,  between  the  same  suhstances,  is, 
cwteris  pa-riJni^,  constant  in  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of  sur- 
face, the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter  will  be  the  column  sustained, 
as  the  contents  of  the  column  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umn is  found  to  be  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

(51)  Variations  in  Capillarity. — The  elevation  of  the  column 
of  liquid  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquid,  the  variation  depending  partly  on  the  difference  of  cohe- 
sion between  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  partly  upon  the  difference 
of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass.     In  consequenceof 
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the  decrease  of  both  these  forces  by  heat,  the  height  of  the  column 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  following  table  jfrom  the  experiments  of  Frankenheim, 
shows  the  height  at  which  the  different  liquids  enumerated  stand, 
at  32°  F.  in  a  tube  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  (about  ^^  of  an  inch,) 
with  the  coefficient  of  correction  for  temperature,  which  multi- 
plied by  tj  the  number  of  degrees  centigrade  above  0°  C,  gives 
the  amount  to  be  deducted  m  millimetres  from  the  number  in 
colxmm  8,  in  order  to  find  the  height  of  the  capillary  colunm  at 
the  temperature  required. 


Uqnid  used. 


Water 

Aoetio  Add. ;... 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Oil  of  Lemons. 

Oil  of  Turpentine... 
Alcohol  (dilute) 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 


Speciflo 
at 


1-0000 
1-0622 

1-8400 

0-8880 
0-8902 
0-9274 

0-8208 

0-7870 
1-2900 


Height  In 

xnillim«tres 

of  the 

Cftpillaiy 

colomn. 


16-886 
8-610 

8-400 

7-28 
6-76 
6-41 

6-06 

6-40 
6-10 


Height  of 
the  column 

Id 
thousandths 

of  an  inch. 


604 
866 

881 

286 
266 
242 

288 

218 
201 


Coefficient 

for  correction  tor 

Temperaturci, 


=  ! 


0-0287M 

0-0097< 
(  0-01 68/+ 
}  0-000094/* 

0-0174/ 

00167/ 

0-0120/ 

0-0116/-4- 

o-ooooei/* 

0-0264/ 
0-0101/ 


(52)  Capillary  Depression  of  Mercury. — In  liquids,  such  as 
mercury,  where  the  Force  of  cohesion  preponderates  over  their 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  capillary  action 
is  reversed ;  the  surface  becomes  convex  instead  of  concave,  and 
the  height  of  the  column  within  the  tube  is  depressed  below  the 
^neral  level.  In  a  mass  of  liquid,  each  particle  is  maintained 
in  its  place  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  the  surrounding  ones ; 
but  if  a  column  be  isolated  from  the  mass  of  liquid  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  exert  little  or 
no  equivalent  adhesive  force,  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  below 
draws  down  the  upper  particles,  and  produces  a  depression  of  the 
column.  This  depression  of  mercury  in  glas*  renders  a  certain 
correction  necessary  in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer,  which  always  stands  a  little  lower  than 
the  elevation  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  narrower 
the  bore  of  the  tube  the  greater  is  the  depression.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  this  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  in 
tubes  that  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  tnem,  than  in  un- 
boiled tubes,  as  the  process  of  boiling  expels  the  film  of  air,  which 
adheres  to  the  glass  in  unboiled  tubes.  Bv  employing  a  tube  of 
I  or  ^  an  inch  in  the  bore,  tliis  correction  becomes  so  trifling  that 
it  may  be  neglected.  In  a  tube  of  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in 
which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the  depression  is  0*02  inch, 
while  with  a  similar  tube  of  ^  an  inch  in  diameter  it  is  only  0*003. 
The  capillary  depression  of  mercury  is  slightly  increased  by  ele- 
vation of  temperature. 
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In  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  or  in  a 

graduated  jar  used  for  tlie  meas- 
FiG.  26.  urement  oi  gases,  the  height  of 

/i!^  ^a^i>.  ^^^  metal  should  be  taken  from 

the  convexity  of  the  curve ;  but 

in  estimating  the  volume  of  a 

'^     liquid  wliich  wets  the  surface  of 

the     glass,    the     determination 

^^     shoula  always  be  made  from  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B    bottom  of  the  curve.     The  lines 

^^^i^^^^^^^^Hi^^     aa^hh,  fig.  25,  indicate  the  points 

in  the  two  cases. 
(53)  Importa/nce  of  CapiUa/ry  AcHons, — Capillary  action  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  in  a  variety 
of  wavs  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  its  employment  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of 
lamps  and  candles,  which,  being  composed  of  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
materials,  fttmish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  oil  or  melted 
combustible  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is 
consumed.  Capillary  action  influences  the  circulation  of  the 
li(]^uids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  organized  beings,  and  it  is  the 
principal  mode  in  which  water,  with  the  various  substances  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants. 
By  its  means,  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  ffesh  supplies  of 
moisture  are  raised  towards  the  surface,  for  the  maintenance  of 
vegetable  life ;  and  in  the  same  w^ay,  when  during  winter  the 
surface  is  hard  bound  by  a  long  dry  frost,  water  is  constantly 
finding  its  way  from  beneath,  is  solidified  upon  the  surface,  and 
remains  stored  up  until  a  thaw  ensues ;  when  this  occurs,  the  ac- 
cumulated moisture  mellows  the  soil  and  produces  the  well-known 
soft  and  plashy  state  of  the  ground  which  follows  long-continued 
frosts,  and  which  extends  deeper,  tlie  longer  the  duration  of  the 
freezing  temperature,  although  neither  snow  nor  rain  may  have 
fallen.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  immense  force  which  may 
be  developed  by  capillary  action ;  if  a  plug  of  dried  wood  be  fittea 
into  a  strong  glass  tube,  and  the  end  of  the  plug  be  immersed  in 
water,  the  wood  becomes  swelled  by  the  imbibition  of  liquid  ow- 
ing to  capillary  action,  and  the  tube  is  split.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  this  force  is  turned  to  account  in  splitting  millstones 
from  the  rock :  holes  are  bored  into  its  substance  in  flie  direction 
in  which  it  is  to  be  split,  and  into  these  holes  wedges  of  dry  wood 
are  driven  tightly ;  when  exposed  to  moisture  they  swell,  and 
large  blocks  of  stone  are  thus  detached  with  little  labour  or 
expense. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  combined  forces  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion,  in  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity,  is 
afl'orded  by  the  following  experiment : — Procure  a  small  cylinder 
of  fine  copper-wire  gauze,  about  3  inches  high  and  2  inches  wide, 
closed  also  above  and  below  with  the  same  material,  and  furnished 
with  a  stout  wire  to  serve  as  a  handle  :  plunge  it  under  water ; 
considerable  difliculty  will  be  experienced  in  expelling  the  air, 
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owing  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  moisture  over  its  surface, 
whicli,  by  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  particles  composing  it  and 
by  itQ  adhesion  to  the  wire  gauze,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  air ; 
when  about  half  filled  with  water,  lift  the  cylinder  out  of  the 
liauid — ^the  liquid  will  be  securely  retained :  water  may  even  be 
allowed  to  fall  in  a  gentle  stream  upon  the  top  of  the  gauze,  when 
it  will  pass  through  aud  run  out  below,  without,  however,  affect- 
ii^  the  quantitv  of  liquid  within ;  but  by  giving  the  handle  a 
slight  jert,  the  film  of  liquid  which  supported  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  will  then  immediately 
escape. 

(a4)  Influence  of  Sii/rface  on  Adhesion. — As 'adhesion  takes 
place  solely  between  the  surface  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  any 
circumstance  which  increases  the  extent  of  that  surface  must 
materially  facilitate  the  exertion  of  this  force.  Minute  subdivi- 
sion, by  thus  increasing  the  extent  of  surface,  greatly  exalts  the 
effect  of  adhesion  : — ^for  example,  a  cube  of  1  inch  in  the  side  ex- 
poses a  surface  of  6  sauare  incnes,  i.^.,  there  is  a  square  inch  upon 
each  of  its  6  faces ;  if  this  cube  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
smaller  cubes,  each  of  which  is  only  y^Vy  ^^  ^^  m^  in  the  side, 
it  would  furnish  1,000,000,000  of  these  minute  cubes.  Now  as 
each  little  cube  has  6  sides,  the  surface  which  it  will  expose 
is  TwIiT^T  of  a  square  inch,  or  1,000,000  of  them  will  expose  6 
square  inches ;  that  is,  as  much  surface  as  a  solid  cube  of  an  inch 
in  the  side :  the  1,000,000,000  cubes  will  consequently  expose 
1000  times  as  great  a  surface,  or  upwards  of  41*6  square  feet. 
The  force  of  adhesion,  therefore,  by  such  a  subdivision,  should  be 
increased  somewhat  in  this  proportion. 

The  influence  of  this  kind  oi  subdivision  in  exalting  the  effect 
of  adhesion  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  The 
structure  of  the  wood  from  which  the  charcoal  is  procured  is  cel- 
lular ;  when  heated  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  the 
volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  are  expelled ;  and  the  charcoal, 
which  does  not  ftise,  remains  behind  in  a  very  porous  condition, 
retaining  the  form  of  the  wood  which  furnished  it.  Mitscherlich 
calculates  that  the  cells  of  which  a  cubic  inch  of  box-wood  is 
formed  expose  a  surface  of  not  less  than  73  square  feet. 

Adhesion  occurs  between  charcoal  and  other  bodies  with  de- 
grees of  force  that  vary  very  much.  For  the  colouring  matters 
of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  this  adhesion  is  extremely  ener- 
getic ;  so  that  if  these  bodies  be  dissolved  in  any  liquid  and  a^- 
tated  with  charcoal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will 
be  retained  by  the  charcoal,  and  on  separating  the  latter  by 
filtration,  the  liquid  will  run  through  colourless.  Ordinary  vin- 
egar, and  port-wine  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  colourless  condi- 
tion. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  in 
which  process  me  syrups  are  deprived  of  colour  oy  filtration 
through  a  column  of  charcoal  12  or  13  feet  in  thickness.  The 
species  of  charcoal  which  is  most  extensively  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  that  obtained  by  burning  bones  in  closed  vessels ;  and 
it  is  hence  termed  hone  Uaok^  or  voory  blacky  or  frequently  animal 
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charcoal.  The  charcoal  is  in  this  case  in  a  state  of  extreme  snh- 
division  ;  it  does  not  constitute  above  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  the 
weight  of  the  mass ;  the  remainder  consists  of  earthy  matters, 
chiefly  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  When  bone  black 
has  been  used  for  filtering  liquids,  and  has  ceased  to  take  up  any 
more  colouring  matter,  it  is  thrown  aside  and  allowed  to  ferment: 
if  then  it  be  well  washed,  and  re-burned,  it  may  be  used  again 
with  nearly  equal  effect.  Other  animal  matters,  especially  dried 
blood,  fiimish,  when  calcined  and  well  washed,  a  charcoal  which 
is  still  more  eflicacious.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassium 
to  the  mass  before  calcination,  still  further  increases  the  discolor- 
izing  power.       ' 

Many  other  matters  besides  those  possessed  of  colouring  prop- 
erties have  likewise  this  peculiarity  of  adliering  strongly  to  char- 
coal. Graham  has  shown  that  metallic  oxides  m  solution  in  pot- 
ash or  ammonia,  arsenious  acid  in  water,  and  bodies  generally  of 
feeble  solubility,  possess  this  property;  a  variety  oi  v^etable 
matters,  and  especially  the  bitter  principles,  are  thus  affected.  If 

Sorter  be  agitated  witn  charcoal  and  filtered,  it  will  not  only  be 
eprived  of  colour,  but  also  of  much  of  its  bitterness.  It  was  fo^ 
merly  the  practice,  after  the  active  principles  of  medicinal  plants 
had  been  separated  from  the  woody  fibre  and  most  of  the  extra- 
neous  matters  with  which  they  are  associated,  to  free  them  from 
the  colouring  matters  with  which  they  were  contaminated,  by  di- 
gestion with  animal  charcoal ;  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  active 
principles  themselves,  however,  was  found  to  be  retained  by  the 
charcoal,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  consequence  oi  this 
property,  animal  charcoal  has  been  administered  with  good  effect 
m  some  instances  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  matters  :  in  such 
cases  it  can  never  be  unsafe,  and  may  often  be  of  great  value.  I 
have  foimd  that  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  lead  are 
decomposed  by  filtration  through  a  column  of  animal  charcoal : 
the  nitrate,  the  acetate,  and  the  chloride  of  lead  part  with  their 
metallic  base  which  is  retained  by  the  charcoal,  probably  as  a 
basic  salt ;  whilst  free  nitric,  acetic,  or  hydroeliloric  acid  is  found 
in  tlie  filtered  liquid. 

Many  finely  divided  substances  besides  charcoal,  such  as  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  hydrated  sulphide  of  antimony, 
hydrated  phosphate  of  calcium,  as  well  as  iodide  and  sulphide  ol 
lead  when  fresnly  precipitated,  also  exert  powerful  decolorizing 
actions.  The  decolorizing  power  varies  for  each  substance  with 
the  nature  of  the  colouring  principle :  thus  tincture  of  litmus 
yields  its  colouring  matter  more  readily  to  phosphate  of  calcium, 
and  to  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  than  it  does  to  animal  charcoal 
freed  from  phosphate  of  calcium  by  the  action  of  acids.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  and  of  molasses  is 
more  readily  absorbed  by  animal  charcoal  than  it  is  by  hydrated 
phosphate  of  calcium,  or  oxide  of  iron.  (Filhol,  Ann,  de  Chimie^ 
III.  XXXV.  208). 

(55)  Solution. — Adhesion  is  frequently  manifested  between 
solids  and  liquids  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  power  of 
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cohesion,  and  the  substance  is  then  said  to  become  dissolved,  or  to 
undergo  solution.  In  this  manner  su^ar  or  salt  is  dissolved  by 
water,  camphor  or  rosin  by  spirit  of  wine,  lead  or  silver  by  mer- 
cury: Anything  that  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  solid 
favours  solution.  Thus,  if  the  substance  be  powdered,  it  becomes 
dissolved  more  quickly,  both  from  the  larger  extent  of  surface 
which  it  exposes,  and  from  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion.  In 
the  same  way,  heat,  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  solid,  lessens  its  cohesion,  and  probably  thus  contrib- 
utes so  powerfully  to  assist  in  producing  solution.  If  a  solid  body 
be  introduced  in  successive  portions  into  a  quantity  of  a  liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  it,  the  nrst  portions  disappear  rapidly,  and 
as  each  succeeding  quantity  is  added,  it  is  dissolved  more  slowly, 
until  at  length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  no  longer  dissolved. 
When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  cohesion  balances  that  of  adhesion, 
and  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  saiv/rated.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
that  in  cases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  both  of  the  solid 
and  of  the  liquid  are  retained.  Syrup,  for  instance,  retains  the 
sweetness  of  the  su^ar  and  the  liquid  form  of  water.  So,  when 
camphor  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  the  resulting  tincture  par- 
takes of  the  properties  of  both,  having  the  smell  and  taste  both 
of  camphor  and  of  spirit.  Solution  is,  in  this  respect,  distinguish- 
ed broadly  from  those  cases  in  which  a  solid  disappears  under  the 
influence  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the  exertion  of  a  chemical  force  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  two  bodies ;  as  when  copper  is  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  or  iron  by  sulphuric  acid.  Solution  usually  occurs 
more  readily  when  the  solvent  and  the  body  dissolved  present 
some  general  resemblance  in  properties :  thus,  mercury  dissolves 
many  of  the  metals,  alcohol  dissolves  resins,  oils  dissolve  fatty 
bodies  and  each  other.  In  cases  of  chemical  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  action  is  most  energetic  between  bodies  the  properties 
of  which  are  most  widelv  different ;  the  metals,  for  example,  are 
dissolved  by  acids,  oils  by  the  alksdies,  and  silica,  if  melted  with 
potash  or  soda,  becomes  soluble  in  water.  The  extent  to  which 
different  solids  are  dissolved  by  the  same  liquid  varies  almost  in- 
definitely. In  water,  sulphate  of  barium  is  almost  absolutely  in- 
soluble ;  sulphate  of  calcium  or  gypsum  is  soluble  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  1  part  in  700  of  water ;  sulphate  of  potassium  in 
about  1  part  in  16 ;  while  sulphate  of  ma^esium  may  be  dissolved 
to  the  extent  of  2  parts  of  the  crystals  m  3  of  water.  It  should 
be  observed  that  water,  after  it  has  been  saturated  with  one  salt, 
will  still  continue  freely  to  dissolve  others. 

Many  substances  in  which  the  cohesion  amongst  their  particles 
is  weak  are  extensively  soluble  in  water,  though  they  have  but 
little  adhesion  to  it.  Such  substances  will  often  be  displaced  by 
adding  a  solution  of  another  body  which  adheres  more  strongly  to 
water.  Prussian  blue,  for  example,  is  dissolved  \r^  distilled  water 
which  has  been  aci(iulated  with  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  is  precipitated 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
and  the  Blue  compound  subsides  on  standing,  leaving  a  clear 
colourlesB  liquid  above  it. 
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Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  solubility  of  a  sab 
stance  is  increased  by  heat,  it  is  not  uniformly  so.     Lime  and 
several  of  its  salts  offer  remai*kable  exceptions.     W  ater  just  above 
the  freezing  point  dissolves  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does 
when  boiling ;  so  tliat  if  water,  saturated  with  lime  in  the  cold, 
be  heated,  it  becomes  milky,  and  recovers  its  transparency  as  it 
cools.     Sulphate  of  calcium  is  also  slightly  more  soluble  in  water 
at  about  100°  F.  than  it  is  in  boiling  water.    A  compound  of 
lime  and  sugar,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  separated  from  the 
solution  almost  completely,  if  heated  to  boiling.    But  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  the  kind  occurs  in  sulphate  of  sodium  :  thia 
salt  (Glauber's  salt  of  commerce)  when  crystallized  requires  about 
10  times  its  weight  of  ice-cold  water  for  solution,  and  its  solubility 
increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  it  reaches  91°  F. : 
from  this  point  until  the  solution  boils,  tlie  solubility  decreases ; 
so  that  when  a  portion  of  the  liquid  saturated  at  91°  is  heated 
more  strongly  without  allowing  the  water  to  evaporate,  hard  gritty 
crystals  are  deposited,  and  the  liquid  when  it  boils  retains  only 
about  f  of  the  quantity  which  was  dissolved  at  91°.     Seleniate 
of  sodium  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity ;  as  also  does  sulphate  of 
iron,  although  in  a. less  degree.     These  anomalous  results  may  1)6 
partly  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  heat  diminishes  the 
force  of  adhesion  as  well  as  that  of  cohesion  :  generally  speaking, 
cohesion  is  the  more  rapidly  diminished  of  the  two,  although  not 
uniformly  so  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it 
would  appear  that  the  adhesive  force  decreases  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  cohesion  of  the  saline  particles.     An  important  observa- 
tion in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  made  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  salts  just  mentioned,  which  have  been  found  to  un- 
dergo a  change  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water :  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  these  salts  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  known  as  wat^r  of  crystallization  :  but  this  water  is 
either  whoUv  or  partially  expelled  from  the  crystals  at  a  boiling 
heat.     The  hard  crystals  of  sulphate  of  sodium  which  are  depo- 
sited during  the  Heating  of  the  saturated  solution  contain  no 
water.     The  supersatiiration  of  saline  solutions  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  elal)orate  series  of  researches  by  Lowel.     In  the 
coui'se  of  these  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  in  many  instances  a  salt 
which  ordinarily  crystallizes  with  a  large  proportion  of  water  may 
be  obtained  in  two  or  more  different  crystalline  forms,  in  each  of 
which  it  is  generally  united  with  a  different  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization.     Sulphate  of  sodium,  for  example,  may  be  ob- 
tamed   in   three  different  forms — viz.,   1,   the    anhydrous   salt 
(Na,<V6^,);  2,   a  hydrate   with   711,6^;   and   3,   a  hydrate  with 
10n,(>.     Each  of  these  varieties  has  its  specific  solubility,  which 
differs  from  the  solubilitv  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  salt. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  have  two  or  more  solutions  of  the  same 
salt  at  the  same  temperature,  each  of  which  shall  be  saturated, 
and  yet  each  of  which  shall  contain,  in  equal  weights,  different 
quantities  of  the  salt,  when  reduced  to  its  anhydrous  condition — 
tue  variation  depending  upon  differences  in  the  molecular  con- 
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Btitntion  of  the  salt.  Carbonate  of  sodium  (Na,  W,^,  besides  its 
ordinary  form  with  lOEL^O,  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms, 
each  of  which,  singular  to  say,  contains  711,  <? ;  but  the  solubility 
of  these  two  varieties  is  different ;  and  a  similar  observation  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Diffusion  of  Liquids. 

(56)  Adhesion  between  Liquids, — In  the  majority  of  instances 
adhesion  between  dissimilar  liquids  is  very  perfect ;  and,  from  the 
complete  mobility  of  the  particles,  the  two  liquids  become  per- 
fectly incorporated.  A  drop  of  alcohol  or  of  ou  of  vitriol  may  be 
perfectly  mixed  with  a  quart  or  any  other  quantity  of  water ;  or 
a  drop  of  water  with  a  quart  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitrioL  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  which  this  perfect  solution  does  not 
take  place :  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  two  liquids  may, 
at  a  certain  point,  balance  their  adhesion  for  each  other,  and  they 
will  become  mutually  saturated.  For  this  reason,  when  ether  is 
mixed  with  water  by  agitation,  the  greater  part  will  separate  on 
allowing  the  mixture  to  repose :  the  ether  will  have  dissolved  ^ 
or  tV  ^^  ^^  hvHik  of  water,  and  the  water  will  have  taken  up  about 
an  equal  proportion  of  ether.  In  a  similar  way  the  essential  oils 
are  soluble  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  water ;  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, for  instance,  if  agitated  with  water,  and  then  left  to  rest, 
will,  for  the  most  part,  separate,  although  a  sufficient  quantity  will 
have  been  dissolved  to  eonimunicate  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the 
essence  to  the  water.  In  other  instances,  the  separation  of  the 
two  liquids,  as  when  oil  and  water  are  mingled,  appears  to  be 
complete. 

When  chloroform  is  dropped  into  distilled  water  it  gradually 
sinks,  and  the  drops  preserve  their  rounded  outline :  but  if  a  drop 
or  two  of  an  alkaline  solution  be  added,  the  surface  of  the  chloro 
form  becomes  flattened ;  and  it  resumes  its  rounded  character  on 
again  adding  a  few  drops  of  an  acid.  This  experiment  shows 
iniat  slight  circumstances  may  modify  the  cohesive  powers  of  a 
liquid,  and  its  degree  of  adliesion  to  others  ;  the  adhesion  of  water 
to  chloroform  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and 
being  again  diminished  by  neutralizing  the  alkali. 

(57)  Cohesion  Fiqures. — A  curious  ilhistration  of  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  is  exhibited  in  tne 
phenomena  oi  cohesion  figures^  to  which  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  by  Tomlinson.  {Phil,  Mag,^  Oct.  1861,  and  March,  1862.'^ 
These  phenomena  may  be  best  examined  by  allowing  a  drop  oi 
lome  liquid  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  such  as  kreasote,  or  one 
(rf  the  essential  oils,  to  be  deposited  gently  upon  the  surface  of 
clean  water  in  a  wide  glass  vessel  perfectlv  free  from  grease  :*  the 
adhesion  of  the  drop  U>  the  surface  of  tne  water  will  cause  it  to 
spread  out  into  a  film,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  composing 

*  The  best  way  to  secure  this  is  to  rinse  out  a  glass,  to  ordinary  appearance  clean, 
vith  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  yitriol,  which  must  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  entire  surface, 
tka  to  wash  the  ^ass  out  with  abundance  of  dean  water,  not  touching  the  inside  either 
liUi  the  fingers  or  a  doth. 
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the  drop  immediately  prodnces  a  reaction  ;  if  oil  of  lavender  be 
nsed,  the  film  opens  in  a  number  of  places,  prodncing  a  worm- 
eaten  pattern,  resembling  that  showo  in  Fig.  26.    The  aims  of 


'  this  figure  tend  to  gather  tbctneelves  np  nto  separate  smaller 
drops,  the  adhesion  of  the  water  Epreads  them  out  aga  n  then  the 
cohesion  of  the  oil  reacts  against  mis,  and  soon  j  reva  Is  the  con 
sequence  being  tho  speedy  formation  of  tl  e  onginal  drop  into  a 
number  of  diecB,  with  sharp,  well-defined  o  tl  nes  a  d  convex 
surfaces.  Tliia  action  is  often  so  rapid  that  t  requ  res  a  g  ck  eye 
to  follow  all  the  changes. 

Kow  it  appears  that  every  liquid  has  its  own  peeul  ar  figure, 
by  which  it,  indeed,  may  often  be  easilv  d  st  ngu  sued  from  other 
liquids.  These  figures  are  usually  more  or  legs  permanent  accord 
ing  as  the  liquid  under  trial  is  le^s  or  ?  o  eso  I le  n  water  The 
more  soluble  the  liquid,  the  more  qui  kly  does  tl  e  figure  disap- 
pear. The  figure  of  kreasote  will  last  for  five  mmutes  ;  that  of 
etlicr,  or  of  alcohol,  but  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  These  fignres 
are  often  extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  usually  altered  when  two 
liquids  are  mingled  with  eat-L  other ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  prac- 
tised eye  can,  by  the  form  of  the  figure  produced,  detect  with 
certainty  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  has  been  added  to 
the  original  liquid.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  very  probable  that 
this  fact  may  bo  extensively  useful,  as.afiording  a  rapid  means  of 
judging  approximalivelyof  the  purity  of  such  bodies  as  the  essen- 
tial oils,  many  of  which  are  often  largely  adulterated  with  the 
fixed  oils,  or  still  more  often  with  oil  of  turjientinc.  Fig.  27  shows 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  kreasote:  fig.  28,  of  pure  ether; 
fig.  29,  of  alcohol.  Indeed,  the  films  of  fixed  oils  also  have  char- 
acters  perfectly   distinguidiablc.      Sperm,   fig.   30,   and   colza^ 
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£g    31,  eacli  have  their  own  colieeion  figures;  and  TomlioBon 
considers  that  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to  detect  a  mixture 
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of  the  two  by  the  appearance  of  the  fihn  produced  by  a  drop  of 
toch  B  mixture,  the  result  being  sach  se  is  shown  in  fig.  32. 

(58)  Diffusion  of  Liquids.— U  two  liquids  easceptible  of  per- 
maaeut  admixture  with  each  other,  but  of  diiferent  deaeitiee,  be 


/*- 
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placed  in  the  same  vessel,  they  will  gradually  become  intermixed : 

thus,  if  a  tall  jar  be  filled  with  the  blue  infusion  of  litmus  for 
about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity,  and,  by  meana 
Pia.  B8.  of  a  long  funnel,  as  shown  in  fig.  33,  a  quantity 

of  oil  ol  vitriol  be  cautiously  poured  in,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  jar,  it  will  be 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  days,  that  the  acid 
has  become  diffused  through 
the  liquid,  which  will  conse- 
quently have  aeenmed  a  red 
color  tliroughout.  If  watch- 
ed at  intervals,  tlie  progress 
of  the  mixture  may  be  traced 
by  the  gradual  change  of 
colour  from  below  upwards. 
Graham  in  his  researches 
upon  this  subject  employed 
a  very  simple  apparatus  (fig.  — - 

M),  for  measuring  the  rate  at  which  this  diffusion  tate8_  place. 

Eia  experiments  were  performed  principally  upon  solntionB  of 
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saline  bodies,  which  were  allowed  to  diffuse  into  water.  A 
number  of  small  jars,  of  eqoal  capacity  (about  4  oz.  each)  were 
prepared,  with  the  necks  ground  to  a  uniform  aperture  of  1'24 
inches  in  diameter;  into  these  Jars  the  trial  solutions  were 
poured,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  ihe  top ;  the  jars  were  then 
nlled  up  with  pure  water.  Thus  charged,  each  jar  was  closed  by 
a  glass  plate,  and  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  about 
20  oz.  of  distilled  water,  the  month  of  the  solution  jar  being  at 
least  one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  exterior 
vessel.  The  glass  plate  was  then  cautiously  removed.  The 
apparatus  was  afterwards  set  aside  in  an  undisturbed  place,  and 
'maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  for  several  days.  After  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time,  the  mouth  of  the  solution  jar  was  again 
closed  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  vessel  withdrawn  from  the 
large  jar.  The  water  in  the  outer  jar  was  evaporated,  and  the 
salt  that  had  passed  into  it  was  easily  determined  by  weight 
{Pha.  Trans.,  1850.) 

(59)  Zaw8  of  Diffitsion  of  Liquids. — ^From  these  experimentii 
several  important  conclusions  have  been  deduced : — 

1.  It  is  found  that  by  employing  solutions  of  the  same  sub 
stance,  but  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  quantities  of  the 
substance  difinsed  in  equal  times  are,  casteris  paribus,  propo^ 
tioned  to  the  quantity  in  the  solution.  For,  example,  four  difft»> 
ent  solutions  of  common  salt,  in  water,  were  prepared,  contain- 
ing respectively  1,  2,  3,  and  4  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water. 
In  eight  days'  time  the  quantities  diffused  were,  in  the  first  solu- 
tion, 2"78  grains ;  in  the  second,  5*54  grains,  or  just  double  the 
amount ;  in  the  third,  8*37  grains,  or  three  times  the  quantity ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  11*11  grams,  or  almost  exactly  four  times  tne 
amount  diffused  from  the  first  solution. 

2.  No  direct  relation  is  observable  between  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  a  solution  and  its  diffusibility,  but  the  quantities  of  the 
substance  diffused  from  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of 
different  bodies  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table.  The  solutions  in  each 
case  contained  20  parts  of  the  solid,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water,  and  were  exposed  for  eight  days  at  a  temperature  of  60°*5. 
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SabstanceB  used. 

Sp.  gr.  of  aolation 
at  60'. 

Weight  In  ffralnt 
diffaseo. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

1-1 266 

1-186 

1120 

1-108 

1-070 

1-066 

1-061 

1-069 

1-060 

1-068 

68-68 
27-42 
61*66 
69-82 
26-74 
26-21 
26-94 
82-66 
18-24 
8-08 

SulphatA  of  MAcrnesiiirn......^. 

Nitrate  of  Sodium 

SulDhurio   Acid 

Snimr    Cf^ndy , t. »»...., xr. 

Barley  Suirar 

Starch  Suirar 

Treacle  (of  Cane  Suirar) 

Aiim  Anibic-tf Tttf.Tt--.TTT» r.*- 

Alhumfin<....*>..>f.i.*Ttft>.t  ■.■.■>■■ 
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The  extreme  slowness  with  which  albumen  becomes  diffused 
is  remarkable ;  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  its  functions  in 
the  animal  system,  whore  it  is  present  so  abundantly  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood  and  in  other  important  liquids. 

On  comparing  together  the  times  in  which  different  sub- 
stances are  diffused  m  equal  quantities,  some  remarkable  nu- 
merical relations  were  discovered,  and  a  close  parallelism  was 
observed  to  hold  between  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diffusion  and 
those  which  accompany  the  diffusion  of  gases  (67). 

It  has  been  found  that  saline  substances  may  be  arranged  in 
groups,  the  members  of  each  group  being  equi-diffusive,  and  the 
rates  of  diffusion  in  each  group  being  connected  with  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  the  other  groups  by  a  simple  numerical  relation. 
Isomorphons  salts — ^that  is,  salts  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
form,  and  which  have  an  analogous  chemical  composition — ^liave 
generally  equal  rates  of  diffusion.  The  relations  of  the  most 
important  oi  these  equi-diflusive  groups  may  be  pointed  out,  as 
follows : — 

The  first  group  contains  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids ;  perhaps  also  nitric  acid.  Tliese  acids  are  the  most 
diffusible  substances  JknoMm.  The  second  group  contains  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  probably  ammonia.  The  uiird  group,  nitrate  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  ammonium,  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  chlorate  of  pota&sium.  The 
tonrth,  nitrate,  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium.  The  fifth, 
sulphate,  carbonate,  and  ferrocvanide  of  potassium,  as  well  as'  sul- 
phate of  ammonium ;  probably  also  the  neutral  and  acid  cliro- 
mate,  acid  carbonate,  acetate  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  The 
sixth  group  contains  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  and  the 
seventh,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

On  comparing  togetlier  the  squxires  of  the  times  in  which 
equal  quantities  of  these  different  salts  are  diffused,  these  num- 
bers exnibit  a  very  interesting  proportion  to  each  other,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table.  In  the  first  colunm  of  figures 
the  relative  diffusibility  of  the  different  groups  is  given  as  com- 
pared with  the  hydrochloric  acid  group ;  the  second  shows  the 
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Oroapib 

Rate  of 
DiffbsioD. 

Timo«  of  eqaal 
DUnisioD. 

Ratio  of 

Squares  of  times 

of  =  Diffbition. 

1.  HTdrochloric    Arft^ , 

1-000 
0-800 
0-666 
0-462 
0-400 
0-826 
0-200 

8-960 
4-960 
7-000 
8-678 
9-900 
12-126 
19-800 

2 

8 

6 

9 

12 

18 

48 

2    Hrdnte  of  Potash 

ft    Nttrat4fof PotAfffliuin....r^T 

4   Nitrate  of  Sodium 

B    Solohate  of  Potassium 

It    flnlnhfttA  tX  Sndiiim 

7.  8ulDhat4of  Mfum^umTrTTrt##. 

times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  weights  of  the  individuals 
composing  each  ^up  ;  and  in  the  third  is  shown  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  oi  those  times  of  equal  diffusion. 
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It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  in  the  cases  of  gases  (67),  the 
squares  of  the  times  reonired  for  the  diffosion  of  eqnal  Yolumes 
are  to  one  another  in  tne  inverse  ratio  of  their  densities.  And 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  analogy  that  the  molecnles  of  these 
salts,  as  they  exist  m  solution^  possess  densities  which  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  times  of  eqnol  difiusioii :  that,  for 
example,  the  solution  densities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrate  of 
potassium,  and  nitj* ate  of  potassium,  are  as  2  :  3  :  6. 

All  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids'  proceed  with 
greater  regularity  in  dilute  solutions :  as  the  liquid  approaches 
the  point  of  saturation  the  uniformity  of  action  is  interfered  with, 
by  tne  tendency  to  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid. 

3.  Tlie  quantity  of  any  substance  difinsed  from  a  solution  of 
uniform  strength  increases  as  the  temperature  rises :  for  example, 
the  rate  of  diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases  as  follows : — 

Diffusion  at  60°  .     .     .  =  1 

„  80°  ...  =  1-3545 

„         100°  .     .    .  =  1-7732 

„        ,120°  .     .     .  =  2-1812 

Graham  supposed  from  his  early  experiments  that  the  ratio 
of  diffusion  between  different  bodies,  if  compared  at  the  same 
temperature,  remains  constant,  whatever  the  temperature  at 
which  the  comparison  is  made ;  but  subsequent  experiments 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  more  highly  diffusive 
the  substance,  the  less  does  it  gain  in  diffusiveness  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

4.  It  is  found  that  if  two  substances  which  do  not  combine 
chemically,  and  which  possess  different  degrees  of  diffusiveness, 
be  mixed  in  solution,  and  be  placed  in  a  diffusive  cell,  they  may 
be  partially  separated  by  the  process  of  diffusion,  the  more  diffu- 
sible one  passmff  out  the  more  rapidly ;  the  salt  which  is  least 
soluble  having,  however,  its  diffusiveness  somewhat  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  other.  Upon  this  fact  Graham  observes,  *  the 
mode  in  which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moistened  by  rain  is  peca- 
liarly  favourable  to  separation  by  diffusion.  The  soluble  salts  of 
the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  down  together,  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  by  the  nrst  portion  of  rain  which  falls,  while  they 
afterwards  find  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water  in  the  mois- 
ture which  falls  last,  and  occupies  the  surface  stratum  of  the 
soil ;  diffusion  of  the  salts  upwards,  with  its  separations  and 
decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  Tlie  salts  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  which  are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the 
highest  diffusibility,  and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diffusi- 
bility  of  the  alkaline  hydrates  may  also  be  called  into  action  in 
the  soil  by  hydrate  of  lime,  particularly  as  quicklime  is  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands.' 

In  some  cases  even  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected 
by  the  process  of  liquid  diffusion.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  ordinary 
alum  (which  is  a  compound  of  sulphates  of  potassium  and  alu- 
minum in  fixed  proportions)  be  placed  so  as  to  become  diffused 
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into  water,  the  sulphate  of  potasBium  will  pass  out  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present  tnaD  the  sulphate  of 
aluminum. 

5.  Provided  that  the  liquids  be  dilute,  it  appears  that  one 
Bubstance  will  become  diffused  into  water  already  containing  an- 
other body  in  solution,  just  as  into  pure  water. 

In  comparing  with  these  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion 
(67),  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  all  these  points  coincide  in  the 
two  eases. 

(60)  Osmose. — ^Intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  liquid 
diffusion  are  the  changes  which  occur  when  the  two  liquids  are 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  porous  diaphragm.  The 
phenomena  here  are,  however,  more  complicated,  from  the  part 
which  the  adhesion  of  the  two  liquids  to  tne  material  of  the  dia- 
phragm exercises  upon  the  result.  The  process  of 
mixture  will  go  on  in  this  case  notwithstanding  the  Fi<»-  85. 
direct  opposition  of  gravitation.    The  following  ex-  ^ 

Jeriment  exhibits  this  fact  in  a  striking  manner : — 
Vovide  a  funnel,  or  a  small  jar  (fig.  35),  open  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  fumishea  with  a  long,  narrow 
stem  ;  over  the  open  mouth  of  the  jar  tie  a  piece  of 
moistened  bladder ;  fill  the  jar  and  a  portion  of  the 
stem  with  spirit  of  wine  (or  with  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  water),  then  place  the  jar,  with  its  broad  end 
downwards,  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  water, 
noting  the  height  at  which  the  spirit  or  the  solution 
stands  in  the  stem.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
column  of  liquid  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in 
height,  and  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  it  will  have 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  will  at  length 
overflow.  This  phenomenon  has  been  explained  m  the  following 
manner : —  "  * 

Owing  to  its  greater  adhesion  to  water  than  to  spirit,  the 
bladder  is  easily  moistened  by  the  water  in  contact  with  its  lower 
surface,  whilst  the  spirit  above  wets  the  bladder  with  difficulty  ; 
the  water  rises  into  the  bladder  by  capillary  attraction,  and  fijls 
its  pores  ;  it  thus  reaches  the  upper  surface,  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  spirit ;  a  true  liquid  diffusion  of  the  water 
through  the  spirit  then  commences  (owing  to  the  adhesion  be- 
tween the  two  liquids) ;  a  fresh  portion  of  water  rises  from  below 
into  the  pores  of  the  bladder  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
has  been  removed,  and  thus  the  liquid  within  the  funnel  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  bulk,  until  at  length,  even  in  opposition  to 
gravity,  the  liquid  overflows ;  this  flowing  in  of  the  liquid  was 
termed  by  Dutrochet,  who  first  particularly  examined  it,  endos- 
mosis  (from  evBov  inwards,  and  ixr^^;  impulse.)  At  the  same 
time  that  this  action  proceeds  from  without  inwards,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  spirit  is  passing  out  by  a  similar  process  into  tlie 
water  below,  and  this  flowing  out  of  the  vessel  is  designated 
exosmosis.  Upon  this  view  the  essential  conditions  to  the  phe- 
nomenon are  tne  more  complete  adhesion  of  the  bladder  to  one 
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liquid  than  to  the  other,  and  the  ezisteDce  of  a  certain  degree  of 
aabeeioa  between  the  two  liquids.  Whenever  tliese  conditioni 
are  realized,  no  piatter  what  the  liquids  may  be,  tlie  liquid  whidi 
most  freely  wets  the  membrane  pawee  out  more  rapidly  than  tlie 
other  passee  in.  If  a  film  of  collodion,  which  is  more  eafiilywet- 
ted  by  alcohol  than  by  water,  be  substituted  for  the  bladder  in 
the  foregoing  experiment,  the  direction  of  the  osmoee  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  alcohol  will  pass  into  the  water  more  rspidly 
than  the  water  into  the  alcohol. 

The  foregoing  explanation,  although  it  is  probably  true  for 
the  particular  experiment  with  alcohol  and  water,  is  however  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  phenomenon  generally,  which  is  one  of 
conliDual  occurrence,  and  is  of  importance,  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  physiological  bearings :  the  investigations  of  Gra- 
ham {Phil.  Trans.,  1854)  have  also  proved  it  to  poeaeaa  consider' 
able  interest  in  a  purely  chemical  sense. 

(61)  Condithma  of  Osmose. — The  osmometer  used  in  these  ex- 
periments is  represented  in  fig.  36,  It  consists  of  a  bell-jar,  a, 
of  a  capacity  of  5  or  6  ounces,  over  the  opoi 
mouth  of  which  a  plat«  of  perforated  zinc  ii 
placed,  and  over  this  is  securely  tied  a  piece  of 
fresh  ox-bladder  with  the  muBcuiar  coat  removed, 
or  else  an  artificial  membrane  formed  by  calioo 
soaked  in  white  of  egg  and  dipped  into  boilioff 
water  to  coagulate  it ;  to  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  bell-jar,  a  tube  ^V  of  the  diameter  of  the 
lower  opening  of  the  jar,  is  fitted.  This  tube  is 
open  at  both  ends,  and  is  graduated  into  milli- 
metres, BO  tlmt  each  dc(;rce  is  equal  to  aboat 
,'i  of  an  inch.  A  rise  or  fall  of  liquid  in  the 
narrow  tube  amounting  to  100  millimetres  there- 
fore represents  the  entrance  or  removal  of  a  stra- 
tnm  of  liquid  of  1  millimetre  in  thickness  over  the  whole  surface 
of  tlie  membrane.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  membrane  is 
well  macerated  in  pure  water,  and  the  saline  solntion  introduced 
into  tlie  jar,  a,  until  it  stands  at  a  fixed  mark  in  the  narrow  tube. 
Ti'.e  apparatus  Ih  then  placed  on  a  tripod  stand  in  a  tall  cylindri- 
cal iar,  n,  and  distilled  water  poured  in  until  it  stands  exactly  at 
tlie  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  During  the  whole  experiment 
this  level  is  carefully  mahitained,  by  the  addition  or  removal  of 
water  in  the  outer  jar,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  principal  [joints  which  were  ascertained  by  experiments 
conducted  in  tliis  way  were  the  following : — 

1.  Keutral  organic  siibstances,  sucTi  as  urea,  gum  arable, 
sugar  of  milk,  gelutiii,  and  salicin,  exercise  little  or  no  OBmotic 
action. 

2.  Strictly  neutral  salts,  sucli  as  siilpliate  of  magnesium,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  barium,  exercise  no  pei^uliar 
osmotic  power,  but  appear  to  follow  nearly  the  same  rate  of  difi^u- 
slon  as  tliat  which  is  observed  when  no  porous  partition  is  used. 

3.  Alkaline  solutions,  and  ettpecially  the  solutiuns  of  the  car- 
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bonates  of  potassinm  aiid  sodium,  on  the  contrary,  produce  en- 
dosmosis  to  a  most  remarkable  extent.  This  effect  is  observed 
even  in  solutions  which  contain  not  more  than  1  part  of  the  salt 
to  1,000  of  water.  Indeed,  it  was  found  generally  that  these 
osmotic  phenomena  were  most  strongly  developed  in  dilute  solu- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  did  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  salt.  In  these  experiments  a  large  bulk  of  water  entered 
the  osmometer,  whilst  only  a  very  smidl  portion  of  the  alkaline 
salt  escaped  into  the  water  of  the  outer  jar.  For  example,  in  5 
hours,  wnen  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  containing  1 
part  of  the  salt  in  1,000  of  water  was  placed  in  the  osmometer, 
the  liquid  in  the  stem  of  the  instrument  rose  through  192  divi- 
sions ;  and  for  each  grain  of  carbonate  of  potassium  that  became 
diffused  into  the  outer  cylinder,  upwards  of  550  grains  of  water 
entered  the  osmometer ;  but  when  a  solution  which  contained  1 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassium  was  used,  not  much  more 
than  63  grains  of  water  entered  the  instrument  for  each  grain  of 
carbonate  that  became  diflfused  into  the  outer  cylinder.  When 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  osmometer,  Graham  distinguishes  it  as 
positive  osmose. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  acid  salts 
generally,  produce  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction ;  conse- 
quently the  column  falls  in  the  stem  of  the  osmometer.  This 
^ect  is  distinguished  as  negative  osmose. 

Salts  which  admit  of  division  into  a  basic  salt  and  free  acid 
exhibit  osmotic  properties  in  a  high  degree.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  the  chromic  and  ferric  salts.  The  acid  travels  outwards  by 
diffusion,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is  left  in  a  basic 
condition,  whilst  the  outer  surface  is  acid— conditions  highly 
favourable  to  rapid  positive  osmose. 

5.  In  every  mstance  in  which  osmotic  action  is  observed  (ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  alcohol  and  cane  sugar),  a  chemical  action  on 
the  material  of  the  septum,  whether  it  consists  of  bladder  or  of 
earthenware,  invariably  occurs ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  if 
porous  materials,  not  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  liquids, 
oe  made  use  of  as  a  partition,  the  osmotic  phenomena  become 
insignificant : — thus  a  plug  of  gypsum,  of  washed  unbaked  clay, 
of  tanned  leather,  or  of  compressed  charcoal,  although  sufficiently 
porous,  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  osmotic  action.  To  induce  osmose 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  chemical  action  on 
the  septum  must  be  different  on  the  two  sides,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  also  in  kind ;  such  as  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  acid 
upon  one  surface,  and  of  alkali  on  the  other.  These  circum- 
Btictnces  are  especially  interesting  from  their  chemical  bearings, 
as  is  also  the  next  point,  which  is  probably  connected  with  them 
—viz. : — 

6.  Two  salts,  when  mixed,  often  have  an  osmotic  action  very 
different  from  that  which  they  exercise  separately.  For  example, 
perfectly  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium  nas  a  feeble  positive  os- 
mose, represented  by  a  rise  of  20  miDimetres  in  5  hours.    The 
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addition  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potassinm  to  10,000  of  the  boIu- 
tion  raised  it  to  nearly  100°"*  in  5  hours,  whilst  an  equally  mi- 
nute trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  stopped  the  osmose  almost  entirdy. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  Chloride 
of  sodium,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
ducing osmotic  action  in  other  salts.  The  osmose  of  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  containing  ttVit  of  the  carbonate,  was  reduced 
from  179""-  to  32°"-,  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  From  other  experiments,  it  appears  further  that  two 
different  saline  solutions,  one  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  other 
in  the  outer  jar,  each  solution  holding  equal  weights  of  the  diflFer- 
ent  salts  dissolved  in  the  same  bulk  of  water,  may  also  ^ve  rise 
to  osmotic  action,  when  separated  by  a  suitable  porous  partition. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic 
current  may  be  measured  by  the  following  simple  means : — Let 
the  open  extremity  of  the  shorter  limb  of  a  glass  tube  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  syphon  be  closed  by  a  piece  oi  bladder,  pour  a  li^ 
tie  mercury  into  the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  fill  the  shorter  limb 
with  the  saline  liquid  under  experiment ;  immerse  the  bend  of 
the  tube  and  the  membrane  in  water,  leaving  the  extremity  of 
the  longer  limb  open  :  as  the  water  enters  the  tube,  the  mercury 
will  be  raised  in  tne  longer  limb,  and,  when  the  column  reaches 
a  certain  height,  the  two  liquids  will  intermix  without  change  of 
volume.  The  length  of  the  column  which  has  been  raised  aoove 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  must 
be  measured,  and  when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  column 
obtained  with  other  liquids  under  similar  circumstances,  it  affords 
a  comparative  measure  of  the  osmotic  force  for  each.  Osmotic 
action  thus  offers  an  interesting  case  of  the  direct  conversion 
of  chemical  attraction  (on  the  septum)  into  motive  power,  the 
extent  of  which  admits  of  ready  numerical  expression. 

Osmotic  phenomena  are  constantly  going  on  both  in  plants 
and  in  animals  ;  for  in  their  tissues,  liquids  of  very  different  na- 
tures, sometimes  acid,  still  more  often  alkaline,  are  circulating 
through  vessels  necessarily  constructed  of  flexible  and  porous  ma- 
terials ;  and  in  the  economy  both  of  the  vegetable  and  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  such  actions  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  In  fact,  we  as  yet  know 
not  how  intimately  the  entire  processes  of  absorption,  nutrition, 
and  secretion,  are  connected  with  the  operations  of  liquid  diffu- 
sion and  of  endosmosis.  i( 

(62)  Dialysis— Crystalloids  and  Colloids, — In  a  subsequent 
memoir  {Phil.  Trans,^  1861,  p.  183),  Graham  has  pursued  the 
subject  of  liquid  diffusion,  and  applied  the  process  to  tne  purposes 
of  chemical  analysis.  The  most  remarkable  conclusion  at  wliich 
he  arrives  in  this  memoir  is  that  all  bodies  are  chemically  refer- 
able to  one  or  other  of  two  great  classes,  which  he  distinguishes 
as  crystalloids  and  colloids.  Bodies  8uscepti])le  of  crystallization, 
or  crystalloids^  form  a  solution  generally  free  from  viscosity,  and 
they  are  always  sapid ;  they  are  especially  endowed  with  the 
tendency  to  diffusion  througn  a  porous  septum :  whilst  the  col- 
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loids^  or  jell^-like  substances  (from  KoXKtfy  glue),  such  as  gunij 
starch,  dextnn,  tannin,  gelatin,  albumen,  ancf  caramel,  arc  char* 
acteiized  by  a  remarkable  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  diffu- 
sion or  to  crystallization ;  when  pure,  they  are  also  tasteless,  or 
nearly  so. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium,  for  instance,  one  of  the  least  diffusible 
crystalline  bodies,  has  a  diffusibility  7  times  as  great  as  that  of 
albumen,  and  14  times  as  great  as  that  of  caramel,  if  compared 
by  determining  the  relative  weights  which  are  diffused  in  equal 
times  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  we  compare  together  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion 
of  equal  wei^nts  of  afferent  substances,  calling  the  time  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  most  diffusible  of  known  Dodies,  unity,  the 
following  table  may  be  formed  of 

Approximative  Times  of  Equal  Diffvsion. 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 

Chloride  of  sodium 2'33 

Cane-sugar 7 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 7 

Albumen 49 

Caramel 98 

In  making  these  experiments,  some  insoluble  colloid,  such  as 
a  sheet  of  the  paper  modified  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  '  parchment  paper,'  is  employed  as  a 
Saturn  through  which  the  diffusion  may  take  place.  A  ready 
dtalysis  (from  iih^  asunder,  Xi;<rt9,  separation),  or  separation  of 
crystalloid  and  colloid  bodies,  may  be  effected  in  the  follovying 
manner : — Prepare  a  shallow  tray  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment paper  over  one  side  of  a  hoop  of  gutta  percha ;  place  the 
mixture  for  experiment  in  the  tray,  and  then  float  it  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  pure  water,  the  bulk  of  the  water  being  from  4  to  10 
times  that  of  the  mixture..  In  the  course  of  24  or  48  hours,  the 
separation  will  have  taken  place  more  or  less  completely.  In  this 
way  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  for  instance,  after  admixture 
with  various  articles  of  food,  readily  diffuses  out.  If  the  diflusate 
be  evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  the  arsenious  acid  may  be 
obtained  nearly  free  from  organic  matter,  and  sufficiently  pure  to 
yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  process  of  dialysis  will  find  im- 
portant applications  both  in  pliarmacy  and  in  the  laboratory.  In 
the  examination  of  organic  mixtures  for  poisons  it  affords  a  sim- 
ple method  of  separating  almost  all  crystalline  bodies,  such  as 
the  mineral  poisons  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  from  the  mass 
of  organic  fluids  without  introducing  any  extraneous  substance, 
thus  leaving  the  mixture  perfectly  tit  for  other  modes  of  exam- 
ination. 

Many  colloidal  bodies  of  organic  origin,  such  as  gum,  albu- 
men, or  caramel,  may  in  a  similar  way  be  freed  from  saline  im- 
purities, which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  by 
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other  meanB.  Diffusion,  indeed,  takes  place  very  perfectly  fix)m 
solid  hjdrated  colloids ;  this  may  be  shown  in  a  striking  manner 
by  the  following  experiment : — 

Let  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  two  of  gelose,  or  Japanese 
gelatin,  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  which  must  be  added  till  it 
forms  100  parts  of  solution.  K  this  l>e  poured  into  a  glass  jar,  it 
will  set,  on  cooling,  into  a  firm  jelly ;  now  pour  upon  this  700 
parts  of  a  similar  solution  of  gelose,  but  contaming  no  chloride  of 
sodiam;  this  also  will  set  into  solid  jelly.  In  an  experiment 
made  in  this  way,  the  whole  was  left  undisturbed  for  ei^ht  days, 
and  the  result  was  compared  with  a  similar  experiment,  m  which 
diffusion  of  the  salt  was  allowed  to  take  T^ace  into  an  upper  stra- 
tum of  water  instead  of  one  of  ^lose.  The  rate  of  diffusion  was 
found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  rather  the  most 
rapid  in  the  case  of  the  solid  jelly.  This  process  may  be  watched 
very  readily  by  substituting  a  coloured  salt,  such  as  acid  chromate 
of  ix)tassiura,  for  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

Graham  has  suggested  the  following  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  dialysis.  The  water  in  the  colloidal  septum  is  not  directly 
available  as  a  medium  for  diffusion,  being  in  a  state  of  true  chem- 
ical combination,  feeble  though  it  be.  Soluble  crystalloids,  how- 
ever, can  sei)arate  water,  molecule  after  molecule,  from  the  hy- 
drated  colloid  substituting  the  septum ;  the  crystalloid  in  this 
manner  obtains  the  liquid  medium  required  for  its  diffusion,  and 
thus  makes  its  way  through  the  gelatinous  septum. 

Graham  indeed  supposes  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  dialyse 
the  food  during  digestion,  absorbing  the  crystalloids  and  reject- 
ing all  the  colloids,  an  action  favoured  by  the  thick  coating  of 
mucus  which  generally  lines  the  stomach.  This  suggestion  prob- 
ably requires  some  limitation  ;  otherwise  starch,  crelatin,  and 
other  colloids,  unless  previously  converted  into  crystalloids,  woidd 
be  wholly  unabsorbcd  after  they  have  been  swallowed.  The  pro- 
cess of  dialysis,  though  most  commonly  exhibited  in  animal  and 
vegetable  textures,  is  not  conlined  to  them.  For  example,  the 
cementation  of  iron,  or  the  process  of  its  slow  carburation  during 
its  conversion  into  steel,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  colloid  drffusion, 
the  pasty  condition  to  which  iron  is  reducible  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  being  referred  by  Graham  to  its  assumption 
of  the  colloidal  foi-m. 

Colloid  bo<lif?s  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  organic  king- 
dom, though  they  arc  most  frecjuently  met  with  amongst  its  con- 
stituents ;  and  owing  to  their  tendency  to  undergo  slow  but  per- 
petual molecular  change,  together  with  their  peculiar  relations 
to  water,  they  seem  to  be  especially  suited  to  foim  the  plastic 
materials  required  for  building  up  "the  tissues  of  the  living  or- 
ganism. 

Indeed,  the  crystalloid  npjH'ars  to  be  the  static,  whilst  the 
colloid  is  the  dynamic  condition  of  a  body  ;  and  tlie  usual  ten- 
dency of  the  colloid  is  gradually  to  approach  the  crystalloid 
form. 

The  chemistry  of  a  body  in  the  colloid  condition  is  very  dif- 
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it  from  that  of  the  Sftme  body  in  its  ciretalloid  form.  Hy- 
ed  or  gelatinous  ailicic  acid,  soluble  atamiua,  a  particular 
t)le  form  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  of  Befiquioxide  of 
niinm,  are  instanced  by  Graham  as  belonging  to  tue  class  of 
^nic  coUoitk.  Each  of  them,  in  this  state,  poaaeeses  proper- 
qaite  different  from  those  which  it  exhibits  m  its  ordinary  or 
tallinu  form.  Some  colloids  are  soluble  in  water,  as  gelatin 
gam  arable ;  some  are  insoluble,  like  gam  tn^aeanth  :  some 
1  solid  compounds  with  water,  as  for  example,  gelatin  and 
acanth  ;  whilst  others,  like  tannic  acid,  do  not  in  colloids 
T  of  gelatinisatwn  appears  to  represent  in  some  measure  the 
rr  of  crystallization  in  crystalloids. 
Hie  combining  proportion  of  colloids  is  generally  high,  al- 

S;h  the  ratio  oetween  the  elements  of  the  substance  may  be 
e,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  improbable  that  the  grouping  to- 
er  of  a  number  of  crystalloid  molfK5uIes  may  be  oub  ot  the 
itial  requisites  for  the  development  of  the  colloid  condition. 
63)  J^low  of  Liquids  through  Capillary  Tubes. — An  interest- 
uid  close  connexion  exists  between  the  subjects  which  have 

been  considered  and  liquid  transpiraiitm,  or  the  flow  of 
^ds  through  capillary  tubes.  The  most  extensive  and  com- 
i  Bet  of  experiments  hitherto  made  upon  this  branch  of  re- 
di,  is  due  to  Poiseuille.  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxi.  76.) 
'ig.  37  will  explain  the  method  of  conducting  tliese  experi- 
ts :  A  is  a  hollow  conical  metallic  ves- 
irhich  can  be  attached  by  a  screw  joint  ^"*-  *'- 

capacious  receiver  of  condensed  air,  the  "^ 

t  pressure  of  which  can  bo  regulated 
leans  of  a  gaage  attached  to  it ;  b  is  a 
I  globe,  of  about  half  a  cubic  inch  iu 
city,  which  contains  the  liquid  under 
riment ;  it  is  connected  with  the  metal- 
essel,  A,  by  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore, 
jnilar  tube  proceeds  Iroin  the  lower 

of  the  globe,  and  to  this  is  attached 
apillary  tube  e,  the  diameter  and  length 
fhich  are  carefully  determined.  The 
;t  of  the  little  bulb,  d,  is  merely  to  ena- 
the  observer  accurately  to  define  the 
ination  of  the  capillary  tiibo.  o  is  a 
\  which  is  filled  with  water,  provided 

an  accurate  thermometer,  for  observing  and  radiating  the 
■erature.  When  an  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  end  of  tiie 
lary,  a,  is  introduced  into  th»  liquid,  and  the  globe,  b,  is 

by  attaching  it  to  an  exhaastiug  syringe.  When  the  liquid 
risen  a  little  above  the  line  e,  the  syringe  is  detached,  and 
.pparatUB  connected  with  the  vessel  of  condensed  air.  The 
lire  of  tins  confined  air  eontinnes  without  appreciable  change 
ig  tho  experiment.  By  opening  a  stop-cocK,  the  condensed 
certs  its  toroe  upon  the  liquid,  which  is  expelled  through  the 
lary  tube,  o,  and  the  column  descends  in  the  tube,  e  f.    By 
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means  of  a  stop-watch,  the  time  at  which  it  reaches  the  line,  «,  is 
exactly  noted,  and  the  time  is  again  observed  when  the  globe  has 
become  emptied,  and  the  liquid  has  reached  the  lower  line  /. 
The  object  of  the  conical  metallic  vessel,  ▲,  is  to  act  as  a  trap  or 
lodging  place  for  any  particles  of  dust  that  might  be  suspended 
in  the  compressed  air,  and  which,  by  obstructing  the  capillary 
tube,  would  mar  the  result. 

From  the  inquiries  of  Poiseuille,  it  appears  that  when  a  tube 
exceeds  a  certam  length  (which  is  greater  as  the  diameter  in- 
creases), the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the 
liquid  : — 1.  That  the  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure ;  so 
that  with  a  double  pressure,  double  the  amount  of  nquid  is  dis- 
charged in  equal  times.  2.  That  with  tubes  of  equal  diameter, 
the  quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  are  inversely  as  the 
lengtri  of  the  tube  :  if  from  a  tube  2  inches  in  length,  100  grains 
escape  in  five  minutes,  from  a  similar  tube,  4  inches  long,  only 
50  grains  would  flow  out  in  the  same  time.  3.  That  in  tubes  of 
equal  lengtlis,  but  of  diflerent  diameters,  the  flow  is  as  the  fourth 
powers  ot  the  diameters ;  for  example,  if  tubes,  one  of  jV»  another 
of  riir?  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  compared  together,  the  efflux 
from  the  larger  tube  would  be  16  times  as  great  as  from  the 
smaller,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1* :  2*,  or  as  1  :  16,  although 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  only  twice  as  great. 

To  the  chemist,  however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  these 
experiments  is  that  which  displays  the  eflect  produced  by  vary- 
ing the  kind  of  body  which  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  capd- 
lary  tube.  Tlie  material  of  which  the  tube  itself  is  made  does 
not  appear  to  influence  tlie  result ;  but  the  nature  of  the  'solution 
employed  exercises  the  most  marked  eflect.  The  liquids  used 
were,  in  most  cases,  solutions  in  water  of  various  bodies,  especi- 
ally of  salts.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  flow  of  the  solution 
was  slower  than  that  of  distilled  water.  All  the  alkalies  occa- 
sioned this  retardation.  In  a  few  cases,  no  sensible  effect  was 
produced.  Thus  neither  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate, 
iodide  of  sodium,  iodide  of  iron,  nitric,  hydriodic,  bromic,  nor 
hydrobromic  acid,  seemed  to  have  any  influence  ;  whilst  the  hy- 
drosulphuric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  a  few  of  the  salts  of 
potassium  and  ammonium — viz ,  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  the  iodide, 
bromide,  and  cyanide  of  potassium — increased  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  concentrated  solutions  of  iodide 
of  potassium  above  a  temperature  of  140°  F.,  and  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  above  104°,  actually  flow  more  slowly  tl^an  distilled 
water  does.  Strict  attention  to  the  temperature  at  which  these 
comparisons  are  made  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  both  with  water 
and  with  dilute  solutions  generally,  a  slight  elevation  of  tenipera- 
ture  produces  a  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  efllux.  Water, 
for  instance,  at  113°,  escaped  through  the  same  tube  with  a  ra- 
pidit}'-  2i  times  as  great  as  it  did  at  41°. 

Hitherto  no  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  rate  of 
efflux  of  the  liquid  and  its  density,  capillarity,  and  fluidity.    The 
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capillarity  of  alcohol,  as  weU  as  its  density,  increases  in  proportion 
as  it  is  diluted  with  water,  while  its  flniditj  diminishes ;  but  ex- 
periment has  proved  that  a  mixture  of  eaual  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  and  water  flows  out  with  consideraoly  less  than  naif  the 
rapidity  of  pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  one-third  of  that  of 
dibtilled  water.  The  dilution  of  alcohol,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
point,  retards  its  efflux,  and  beyond  that  point  increases  it :  the 
minimum  rate  of  efflux  corresponds  with  that  particular  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  of 
contraction  after  admixture  of  the  two  liquids.  The  degree  of  so- 
lubility of  a  body  in  water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary 
influence  on  the  phenomenon.  Poiseuille  shows  it  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  various  solutions,  when  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  a  living  animal,  provided  that  they  do  not  cause  the 
serum  to  coagulate,  produce  effects  of  acceleration  or  retardation 
on  the  capillary  circulation,  corresponding  with  those  which  are 
observed  with  the  same  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  of  glass.  He 
has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  by  direct  experiment,  with  the 
iodide  of  potassium  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  horse ; 
and  has  shown  that  when  various  salts  are  mingled  with  scrum, 
and  the  liquids  are  allowed  to  flow  out  through  small  tubes,  re- 
tardation or  acceleration  occurs,  as  in  the  corresponding  cases 
with  their  aqueous  solutions. 

The  following  table  contains  several  of  Poiseuille's  results, 
numerically  expressed.  The  solutions  employed  contained  1  per 
cent,  of  the  various  substances  mentioned,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  last  four  liquids.  They  were  exposed  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  water  1  metre  (39'37  inches)  in  height,  at 
the  temperature  of  62°'16,  unless  otherwise  noted ;  and  escaped 
through  a  tube  64  millimetres  (2'519)  inches  in  length,  and 
0-24946°^.  (0-0108  inch)  in  diameter.  ITie  numbers  in  the  table 
indicate  the  time  occupied  in  seconds,  for  the  efflux  of  equal  bulks 
of  the  liquids  used — viz.,  6'6  cubic  centimetres  (0*4  cubic  inch.) 


.Efflux  of  Liquids  thrcmgh  Fine  Tvhes. 


»■ 

Temperature  62*-16  F. 

IW-42 

68-24 

Distilled  Water.. 

676"-8 

666"-0 

666"-2 

r 

Nitrate. 

SnJphate. 

Phosphate. 

Arseniate. 

> 
Carbonate. 

Chloride. 

Oxalate. 

Pota«siiim 

Ammonium 

Bodiiun. .......... 

564"-6 
569-4 
576-9 
577-8 
578-8 
581-2 
588-2 

578"-9 
582-0 
690-3 

596-6 

688"-4 
690-2 
588-6 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

583"-8 
688-0 

... 
... 

588"-3 
592-5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

560"-8 
560-9 
569-4 

571-2 
574-9 

671"-1 
674-2 
678-4 

I,ead 

Stroiitiiiin 

Galcitim ........... 

Magnenam 

AlHIH  ,(■....«(...** 

•.• 

692-4 

Tartar  fhnAtiG.  581*2 

- 7 

( 
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Distilled  Water 676"-8 

Arsenious  Add 678-6 

Phosphoric  Acid 682*8 

OxaUc  Acid 582*9 

Acetic  Add 586*5 

Citric  Add 586*0 


Arsenic  Add 586"*S 

Sulphuric  Add 589*6 

Pure  Serum,  Ox 1048*5 

Maddra  Wine 11841 

SparklDDg  SiUery 1462*8 

Jamaica  Rum /......  1881*9 


The  observation  of  Poiseuille,  that  diluted  alcohol  has  a  point 
of  maximum  retardation  coincident  with  the  decree  of  dilution 
at  which  the  greatest  condensation  of  the  mixed  liquids  occurs, 
or  at  a  point  in  which  1  atom  of  alcohol  and  3  atoms  of  water 
(H,6>)  are  present  in  mixture,  served  as  a  starting  point  to  Gra- 
ham for  a  new  inquiry.  {PhU.  Trans..  1861,  p.  373.)  The  rate 
of  transpiration  he  has  proved  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  connected 
with  chemical  composition.  The  3-/itom  hydrate  of  methylic  al- 
cohol, although  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  decree  of 
condensation  in  volume,  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  its  transpiration- 
rate  similar  to  that  of  dilute  vinic  alcohol.  The  hydrated  acids^ 
also,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  a  characteristic  retardation  of  trans- 
piration at  a  particular  degree  of  hydration. 

As  a  result  of  these  inquiries,  waham  also  concludes  that  as 
far  as  his  observations  upon  different  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids, 
extend,  the  order  of  succession  of  individual  substances  in  any 
homologous  series  would  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of  transpira- 
bility  of  these  substances  as  clearly  as  it  is  by  their  comparative 
volatility. 

In  hydrated  substances,  the  extent  to  which  transpiration  is 
affected  by  the  annexation  of  water,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  combination.  In  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance, 
the  maximum  transpiration  time  occurs  with  the  hydrate 
(H,6^6^^  +  II,0),  of  acetic  acid  with  the  compound  (H<7,H,0,+ 
11,0),  of  nitric  acid  with  (2HN6>,  +  3H,(9),  and  with  alcohol  with 
the  hydrate  {CJi,0-\-  3H,6>). 

The  following  table  contains  a  resumi  of  some  of  the  mOre 
interesting  results  obtained  by  Graham  upon  this  subject.  The 
transpiration  time  of  water  at  the  particular  temperature  em- 
ployed is,  in  all  cases,  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison  : — 


Liquid  (andilatedX 

Tran^plra- 
billty. 

Dejrreoof 
Hydration. 

Transplra- 
bility. 

Water 

1-0000 
0-6300 
1-1960 
8-6490 
0-6110 
0-6530 
0-7600 
0-8270 

4-  8  HaO 
-|-8H,0 

+  H,0 

-hH,0 
H-  H  H,0 
-hHaO 
H-6H,0 

1-8021 
2-7872 

2-7400 
8-2790 
8-8890 
21084 
28-7706 
1-6040 

Methylic  Alcohol,  CH4O 

Vinic  Alcohol,  CaH.O 

Aravlic  Alcohol.  CtXL\^0 

Formiate  of  Ethvl 

Acetate  of  Ethyl 

Butyrate  of  Ethyl 

Valerate  of  Ethvl 

Acetic  Acid  (HC.H.Oa) 

Butyric  Acid  (HCiHTOi) 

1-2801 
1*6660 

Valeric  Acid  (HCsH.Oo) 

21660 

0-9899 

21-6614 

0-4010 

Nitric  Acid  (UNO.) 

Sulphuric  Acid  {E^SO^ 

Acetone  (C«H«0) 
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(64)  Adhesion  of  Oases  to  Liquids. — ^The  adhesion  of  ^ases 
to  liquids,  although  not  quite  so  evident  as  that  of.  solids  to 
liquids,  is  yet  attended  with  results  almost  equally  important. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  pouring  of  liquids  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, by  tlie  bubbles  wliich  are  earned  down  with  the  descend- 
ing stream,  and  which  rise  and  break  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  • 

Adhesion,  however,  produces  in  the  effects  of  solution  which 
attend  the  mutual  action  of  gases  and  liquids,  results  which  are 
far  more  general  in  their  operation.  All  gaseous  bodies  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  water:  some,  as  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ammonia,  being  absorbed  by  it  with  extreme  rapidity, 
the  liquid  taking  up  400  or  600  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas ;  m 
other  instances,  as  occurs  with  carbonic  acid,  water  takes  up  a 
volume  equal  to  its  own  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  it  does  not  take  up  much  more  than  from  ,V  ^ 
jV  of  its  bulk.  As  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  the  power  which  is 
here  opposed  to  adhesion,  and  wUch  at  times  limits  the  quantity 
dissolved,  it  is  found  that  tlie  solubility  of  each  gas  is  greater,  the 
lower  the  temperature,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Dr.  Henry  found  that  at  any  given 
temperature,  the  volume  of  any  gas  which  was  absorbed  was  uni- 
form, whatever  might  be  the  pressure ;  consequently  that  the 
weight  of  any  given  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of  any  liquid 
at  a  fixed  temperature  increased  directly  with  the  pressure.  If 
the  pressure  be  uniform,  the  quantity  of  any  given  gas  absorbed 
by  a  given  liquid  is  also  uniform  for  each  temperature  ;  and  the 
numerical  expression  of  the  solubility  of  each  gas  in  such  liquids 
is  termed  its  coefficient  of  absorption^  or  of  solnbility^  at  the  par- 
ticular temperature  and  ])ressuro ;  the  volume  of  tlic  gas  absorbed 
being  in  all  cases  calculated  for  32°  F.,  under  a  pressure  of  29*92 
inches  of  mercury.  Thus  1  volume  of  water  at  32°,  and  under  a 
pr^nre  of  29*92  inches  of  the  barometer,  dissolves  0*04114  of  its 
volume  of  oxygen  ;  and  this  fraction  represents  the  coeflBcient  of 
absorption  of  oxygen  at  that  temperature  and  pressure.  All  wa- 
ter contains  a  certain  small  proportion  of  air  in  solution,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  con- 
sists ;  and  if  placed  in  a  vessel  under  the  air-pump,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  atmospheric  pressure  from  its  surface,  the  dissolved 
gases  rise  through  the  liquid  in  minute  bubbles.  Small  as  is  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  up  by  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  the  means  of  maintaining  the  life  of  all  aquatic  plants  and 
animals  ;  if  the  air  be  expelled  from  water  by  boiling,  and  it  bo 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  to  prevent  it  from  again  absorbing 
air,  fish  or  any  aquatic  animals  placed  in  such  water  quickly 
perish.  Even  the  life  of  the  superior  animals  is  dej^endent  upon 
the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  air-tubes 
of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  this  gas  is  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels. 

If  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with  a 
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liquid,  a  portion  of  each  gas  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  amount  of 
each  80  dissolved  will  be  proportioned  to  tilie  relative  volume  (k 
each  gas  in  the  mixture  multiplied  into  its  coeflScient  of  solnbilitj 
at  the  observed  temperature  and  pressure : — For  instance,  if  it  be 
assumed  in  roimd  numbers,  that  atmospheric  air  contains  |th  of 
its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  fths  of  its  bulk  of  nitrogen,  the  amount 
of  each  of  these  gases  which  water  should  absorb  Crom  the  air  at 
a  temperature  of  59^  under  a  pressure  of  29*92  inches,  maybe 
calculated  in  the  following  manner.  The  coefficient  of  absorption 
for  oxygen,  at  69''  is  0*02989,  that  of  nitrogen  is  0-01478  :— 

\  0-02989  =  0-00597  proportion  of  oxygen  dissolved. 
\  001478  =  001182  proportion  of  nitrogen  dissolved. 

0-01779  proportion  of  air  dissolved. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  thus  required  by  calculation  is  rather 
less  than  double  that  of  the  oxygen,  or  66-1 :  38-9,  a  proportion 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

The  tbllowing  table  shows  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gases,  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Bunsen,  LiAi^%  Af^ 
nal.  xciii.  1,  and  Garins,  lb.  xciv.  129).  All  these  gases,  with 
the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  expelled  from  tbe 
water  by  IongKK)ntinued  boiUng. 

Solubility  of  Oases  in  Water  and  in  Alcohol. 


Gases. 

Volumes  of  each  Gas 
Of'  Water. 

dissolved  in  1  Volume 
Of  Alcohol 

At  82-  F. 

AtB9»F. 

At  83*  F. 

AtW*F. 

Ammonia 

1049-60 
505*9 
68*8(U 
4-8706 
solid. 
1-7967 
1-3052 
0-2663 

0K)6449 
003287 
0-04114 
0-02035 
0-02471 
0-01930 

727-2 

468-0 
43-664 
8-2826 
2-868 
10020 
0-07780 
0-16150 

0-08909 
0-02432 
0-02989 
0-01478 
0-01796 
001980 

828-62 
17-891 

4-8295 

4-1780 

8-5960 

0-81606 

0-62269 

0-20443 

0-28397 

0-12684 

0-06925 

144-66 
9-689 

8-1998 

8-2678 

2-8826 

0-27478 

0-48280 

0-20448 

0-28897 

0-12142 

0-06725 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

Sulphurous  Anhydride... 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.. 
Chlorine 

Carbonic  Acid 

Nitrous  Oxide 

defiant  Gas 

Nitric  Oxide 

Marsh  Gas 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

OxYfiren 

Nitroiren 

Air 

HYdrOfffn  ,rrr-^'.,,r,t,.-r. 

**J*"Xo***  •••••••• 

Other  liquids  besides  water  dissolve  the  gases  with  greater  or 
lees  avidity. 

(66)   Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Solids. — ^When  iron  filings  are 

fently  dusted  over  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  a  consi^rable 
ody  of  iron  dust  may  be  accumulated  upon  the  surface,  until  at 
length  it  falls  in  large  flakes,  carrying  down  with  it  bubbles  of 
air  of  considerable  size.  The  adhesion  of  these  bubbles  caused 
the  particles  of  iron  to  float,  for  such  particles  are  nearly  eight 
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times  as  heavy  as  water.  Contrasted  with  this  result  is  the  effect 
of  dusting  maCTesia  in  fine  powder  over  the  surface  of  water ; 
the  pcuticles,  although  not  one-third  of  the  density  of  the  iron, 
immediately  become  moistened  and  sink.  In  consequence  of  this 
adhesion  ot  air  to  their  surface,  many  small  insects  are  enabled 
to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of  water,  which  does  not  wet 
them.  If  a  slip  of  clean  platinum  be  placed  in  mercury,  it  is 
found  on  withdrawing  it  to  come  out  dry,  but  if  the  mercury  be 
boiled  on  the  platinum,  the  film  of  air  which  separated  the  two 
metals  is  expelled,  and  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  have  wetted 
the  surface  completely.  It  is  this  adhesion  of  air  to  the  surface 
of  glass  which  renders  it  necessary,  in  making  barometers,  to  boil 
the  mercury  in  the  tubes  after  they  have  been  filled,  in  order 
completely  to  expel  the  film  of  air  with  which  the  tube  is  lined. 
Bat  the  most  striking  instances  of  adhesion  between  gases  and 
solids  are  exhibited  when  finely  divided  bodies  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
effect  of  cnarcoal  when  introduced  into  solutions  (54).  Its  efl^ects 
on  gases  are  equally  remarkable.  If  a  piece  of  well-burnt  box- 
wood charcoal  be  plunged  whilst  red-hot  under  mercury,  and 
.  introduced  without  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  jar  of  ammonia  or 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  absorb  these  gases  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  will  indeed  reduce  them  into  a  bulk  less  than  that  which 
they  would  occupy  in  the  liquid  form.  A  piece  of  freshly-burned 
charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  air  condenses  moisture  rapidly 
within  its  pores,  and  has  been  observed  to  increase  in  weight  from 
this  cause  nearly  one-fifth,  in  a  few  days. 

Owing  to  this  property  of  charcoal,  water  saturated  with  any 
^ases  may  be  freed  from  them  when  filtered  through  a  body  of 
ivory  black :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  thus  be  removed  so 
completely,  that  it  cannot  be  detected  either  by  its  nauseous 
odour,  or  by  the  ordinary  tests.  De  Saussure  found  that  freshly- 
burned  boxwood  charcoal  absorbed  diflerent  ffases  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular  view  of 
his  results,  where  the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  used  in  each  experi- 
ment is  taken  as  1 : — 

Absorption  of  Gases  hy  Charcoal. 


Ammonia 90 

Hydrochloric  Add 86 

SalphurooB  Anhydride. 66 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 66 

Nitrons  Oxide 40 

Carbonic  Acid 86 


Olefiant  Gas 86 

Carbonic  Oxide 9*4 

Oxygen 9*2 

Nitrogen 7*6 

Marsh  Gas 6*0 

Hydrogen 1*7 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  follow  an  order  almost  exact- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water  (64). 

Different  kinds  of  charcoal  vary  considerably  in  this  absorb- 
ent power.  Stenhouse  found,  on  comparing  equal  weights  of 
three  different  forms  of  charcoal,  that  the  relative  absorbent 
power  of  each  was  as  follows : — 


fa  rbem  ^xpsinuntBL  •>^  yii"-  -li  «mA  imi  of  dbnoil 
vw  mnplnviyi.  ami  die  mmibaK  in  die  table  indieta.  m  cnbie 
•^ennnient!*.  die  inancitT  -ir*  ^asa.  p»  abHvfiad.  Ute  bur  leeoit 
experimeaa  'if  Hnnte-  jnd  Anma  Smidi  «(uuiiui  diew  rente. 

Cbaimmi  irhich  Is  iMORiied  wtdi  -iiie  -si^  H  pvt  inte  k  diffis^ 
«nt  2aB.  zi^e>  Tip  s  pnram  or'  due  vhieti  it  had  fine  aSmMbtd, 
and  :aiu*  op  in  its  sWe  & tTnaBaej  'if  die aaeond.  fnictj' diridcd 
mmllie  plannnm  auM  «oii(iaiH>  at  its  poRS  s.  Im^  q^BsstitT  ^ 
manj  ititti  amoimtiiur  in  die  cwat  of  iingeB  to  vbt  Hai^  tOMi 
in  'iwn  vohiBie.  ff  a  jet  at  ii_u  'iiugeu  gaa  be  aUncd  to  UI  is 
die  opoi  air  tmtm  a  ball  'if  yntfy  p' 
flne  MsSe  of  nadivwaa.  die  metal  i 


•ixy2Mi  and  hydrnaoL  aRnbiae  rapuilj  wiijiin  die  pniB  of  tin 
mecaL  and  die  heat  ^i«m  'lac  nBiiailv  den  die  m  tne  jet  of  far- 
drogeo :  edier  and  aieohol  whoi  dzopped  upon  ft^imamt  KmA, 


another  «fll  inore  finelT  <fiTl(b>d  ixm  of  the  awral.  prodaee  a 
similar  appearance  of  meaadeagencfe.    This  pnpcRT  or  pUtmnm 

is  mnied   to  aeerjiinit   La   etftictiii^   manT  iiapartaBt   riicBueal 

i^)  T/em^eatHm  ^  G*»e» — It  neqnentlT  haf^eoa  tfaat  in  tiia 
onrae  nt  ha  omrariocK.  the  cfaetnffl  retrains  the  zawa  viiich  an 
the  anhjerftii  of  hia  exp^rimentii  to  be  in  a  per^etlv  dir  state; 
(ftaen  are  nanallj  prepared  in  c^'ntaet  with  water,  and  heoce  be- 
tv/mK  chained  with  a  Tariable  quantity  of  zasetjns  TspooF,  and 
whether  it  he  desired  to  adccrtain  their  specific  gravity,  or  to  anb- 
mit  tAher  bodtea  to  their  chemical  inflnHice.  it  becomes  mmiiiiii 
to  cemove  this 
ri«.H.  iDoistare     com- 

pletely.  For 
this  purpose  the 
property  of  mi- 
Deuoii  which  we 
are  now  consid- 
ering is  tamed 
toacconnt.  The 
gas  to  be  dried, 
which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  in 
the  act  of  form- 

Ntion  in  Uiu  kIrm  Iwttlo,  a,  fie.  38,  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
ihniiiitb  a  lona  tiilio,  n,  filled  with  fragments  of  fusoa  potash,  or 
of  clilorldfl  of^caldum,  or  of  (juicklimo,  or  of  phoephoric  anby- 
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dride,  or  of  pumice-Btone  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  gas.  The  bulb,  d,  may  contain  the  substance 
upon  which  the  action  of  the  gas  is  to  be  exerted,  and  the  gas 
wn^n  it  reaches  it  will  be  in  a  dry  state ;  since  all  the  bodies  just 
mentioned  possess  the  property  of  adhering  strongly  to  water  and 
aqueous  vapour ;  some  of  them,  quicklime  and  phosphoric  anhy- 
dnde,  for  example,  even  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
water,  and  if  allowed  a  suflScient  length  of  time,  will  remove 
nearly  every  trace  of  moisture  from  the  gases  which  are  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  The  diflferent  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
connected  by  flexible  tubes  of  caoutchouc,  o  c. 

Diffusion  of  Gases, 

The  process  of  intermixture  in  gases,  and  the  motions  of  these 
bodies  have  been  even  more  completely  investigated  than  the 
corresponding  processes  in  liquids.  The  movements  of  gases  may 
be  considered  under  four  heads  ;  viz., — 

1.  Diffusion^  or  the  intermixture  of  one  gas  with  another. 

2.  Effusion^  or  the  escape  of  a  gas  through  a  minute  aperture 
in  a  thin  plate  into  a  vacuum. 

3.  Transpiration^  or  the  passage  of  different  gases  through 
long  capiilarjr  tubes  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

4.  Osmosis^  or  the  passage  of  gases  through  diaphragms. 
(67)  Diffhision  of  Gases. — In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 

cohesion  among  the  particles  of  which  gases  and  vapours  consist, 
mixture  takes  place  amongst  these  bodies  very  freely,  and  in  all 
proportions.  Very  great  differences  in  density  occur  amongst 
tlie  gases.  Chlorine  is,  for  instance,  nearly  36  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  so  that  there  is  about  three 
times  as  great  a  difference  between  the  relative  weights  of  these 
two  gases,  as  between  those  of  mercury  and  water.  But  the 
mingling  together  of  gaseous  bodies  of  different  densities  pro- 
duces a  result  very  different  from  that  obtained  by  the  mingling 
together  of  two  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and  water ;  for,  if  these 
liquids  be  mixed  by  agitation,  they  separate  the  instant  that  the 
agitation  is  discontinued.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  on  the  otlier 
liand,  when  once  mixed,  never  separate,  however  long  they  may 
remain  at  rest.  Indeed,  if  the  gases  be  placed  in  two  distant  ves- 
sels and  be  allowed  to  communicate  only  by  means  of  a  long 
tube,  the  hydrogen  or  lightest  gas  being  placed  uppermost,  as 
represented  at  h,  fig.  39,  the  heavier  chlorine  in  a  will,  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  hours,  find  its  way  into  the  upper  jar,  as  may  be 
seen  by  its  green  colour,  whilst  the  hydrogen  will  pass  down- 
wards into  the  lower  one,  and  ultimately  the  gases  will  he  equall  v 
intermixed  throughout.  If  a  sufiicient  interval  of  time  be  al- 
lowed, this  equal  intermixture  occurs  with  all  gases  and  vapours 
which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other ;  and  when  once 
Bnch  a  mixture  has  been  effected  it  continues  to  be  permanent* 
and  uniform.  The  rapidity  with  which  tliis  diffusion  occurs 
varies  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases ;  and,  contrary  to 
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what  a  superficial  ctnuideration  might  leid 
us  to  Btippoee,  the  more  widely  the  two  gtie* 
a  differ  in  density,  the  more  rapid  is  the  rao- 

^     pi  ceee  of  intermiztnTe.     If  two  tall  narrow  jan 

^  *  of  eqaal  diameter  be  about  half  filled,  the 

one  with  hydrogen,  the  other  with  common 
air,  which  ia  more  than  fourteen  times  aa 
heavy  as  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  water  in 
both  shall  stand  at  the  same  level,  and  & 
small  quantity  of  ether  be  thrown  up  into 
each  jar,  the  ether  will  evaporate  in  both, 
and  cause  in  each,  nltimately,  tm  equal  de- 
pression ;  but  the  vapour  of  the  ether  will 
dilate  the  hydrogen  at  first  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  air,  for  its  vapour  will  become 
more  qaicklj  diffused  throne^  the  lighter 
hydrogen.  A  very  simple  and  striking  lUoe- 
tration  of  the  ra]>idity  with  which  a  li^t 
gas  becomes  difiused  into  a  heavier  <aie,  is 
!  shown  as  follows : — Take  a  tube  10  or  13 
inches  long,  one  end  of  which  ia  closed  with 
a  porous  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris  that  has 
been  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  fill  it  with  hvdrugen  gas,  ^pith• 
out  wetting  the  porous  plu^ :  this  is  readily  eSected  by  introduc- 
ing the  sliorter  limb  of  an  mverted  syphon,  «,  into  the  jar  &,  fig. 
40,  till  it  reaches  the  top,  and  then  lowering  the  jar  into  a  deep 
vessel  of  water,  a  ;  when  the  air 
Fio.  40.  has  escaped,  the  open  limb  of  the 

»  syphon  is  closed  with  the  finger, 

and  the  jar  raised  until  the  syphon 
can  be  conveniently  withdrawn : 
the  jar  can  now  be  filled  with  hy- 
drogen prepared  in  a  retort  in  the 
usual  manner.  If  the  jar  after 
being  fiilcd  with  hydrogen  be  sup- 
ported Bo  that  the  water  within 
and  without  shall  stand  at  the 
same  level,  the  water,  in  the  iar 
will  immediately  begin  to  nae, 
,  and  will  continue  to  do  eo  in  op- 
I  position  to  gravity,  until,  in  the 
I  couiBC  of  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
will  stand  some  inches  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the 
hydrogen  passing  ont  through  the  pores  of  the  stucco,  and  be- 
coming ditfuaod  into  the  air  much  more  rapidly  than  the  air 
passus  m  and  becomes  diffused  through  the  hydrogen. 

Any  dry  porous  substance  may  be  substituted  for  the  plaster; 
a  film  of  collodion  on  paper,  tm  Mr.  Graliam  has  informed  me, 
gives  excellent  regults,  ami  comprt-ssed  plnniba'^  is  still  better. 
By  means  of  this  simple  diffusion  tube,  taking  care  to  main- 
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tain  the  surface  of  the  water  within  and  without  the  jar  on  the 
same  level,  as  ehowD  at  b,  in  order  that  the  results  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  diBturbing  force  of  grayity,  Graham  has 
determined  the  law  which  regulates  the  rBpidity  of  gaeeoos  diffa- 
.sion.  Experiments  so  made  show  that  the  diffusivcnese  or  diffu- 
»9n  voiuTne  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  proporiiou  of  the  square 
root  of  its  density ;  coneeqaently  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
diffusion  of  the  different  gases  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  specific 

Savities.  Thus  the  density  of  air  being  1,  the  square  root  of 
at  density  is  1,  and  its  diffusion  volume  also  is  1 ;  the  density  of 
hydrogen  is  0-0692,  the  square  root  of  that  density  is  0-3632,  and 
its  diffusion  volume  v^ijj  =  3*7994 ;  or  as  actual  experiment 
shows,  3'83 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  experiment  conducted  with  due 
precautions,  whilst  1  measure  of  air  is  passing  into  the  diffusion 
tabe,  3'S3  measnres  of  hydrogen  are  passing  out  of  it. 

In'  the  case  where  difierent  gases  are  mixed  and  then  intro- . 
daced  into  the  diffusion  tube,  eaui  preserves  the  rate  of  diffusion 
pecnliar  to  itself.  If,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
be  mixed  and  placed  in  the  diffusion  tube,  the  hydrogen  passes 
out  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  carbonic  acid  :  a  partial 
mechanical  separation  of  two  gases  differing  in  density  may  thus 
be  effected.* 

*  Id  pardcolw  casta  adTsntage  ma;  be  taken  of  this  fict  in  the  uuil  jkIh  of  a  miiUire 
offfilfoeiit  gMM.  Sappou  it  b«  daalred  toiuocrtnin  whether  &  certua  gu  be  >  mii- 
tnrc,  or  «  rimple  gas — to  diatingiiUh,  for  eumple,  m&refa  gas  (2(7H,)  from  a  miitare 
of  eqnal  meanirca  of  hjdn^en,  and  hjdride  of  etbjl  (Hi-t-  CtB,) — the  tvo  vould  gWe 
f lactlj  aiiiiiUr  amountB  of  carbonio  acid  and  water  when  detonated  with  oxygen.  But 
rappcMw  that,  by  endiometrio  acalTaia 
qf  a  purtkin  of  the  mixture,  the  pn> 
poitkma  of  carbon  and  bydK^en 
hale  been  determmed,  if  a  portioa 
be  Bobmitted  to  diffiinon,  and  the 
reaidiie  be  again  analysed,  the  pro- 
portions of  carbon  and  hydrt^en 
win  remain  unaltered  if  the  gaa  COD- 
R9t  of  marah  giu  only  ;  whereas,  if 
it  be  a  miiturc,  the  proportion  of 
hjdn^en  will  be  diminished.  Pebal 
has  ingeniaasly  applied  thia  method 
to  the  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  vapours  of  cer- 
tain compounds  which,  like  hydn>. 
ohlonle  of  ammonia,  yield  an- 
omalous Tapoor  Tolumes  are  not 
really,  as  Canniziaro  supposes,  mix- 
tUM  at  those  bigh  temperatures, 
instead  of  chemiou  compounds,  and 
beUerea  that  he  has  sncfeeded  in 
demtmstratins  the  truth  of  this  hypo- 
thec (LiMff't  Arma!.,  enir.  \99). 
He  place)  a  plug  of  amianthus  (e,  fie. 
41),0D  which  some  fragments  of  sal- 
ammociBc,  d,  are  supported,  within 
a  tube,  C,  drawn  out  to  a  eapUlBry 
end;  this  tube  is  supported  in  a 
wider  one,  D,  and  a  current  of  hy^ 

dngen  is  transmitted  through  the  tubes  aA,bS,  which  &re  surrounded  by  a  charcoal 
ftunace,  by  which  they  may  be  luffidently  healed  to  volaiiliie  the  hydrochiorate  of  am- 
BOolo.    The  raponn  of  the  hydrocblotAte  being  formed  in  the  inner  tube,  above  thg 
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SiBce  all  gases  expand  eqnallj  (184)  by  the  action  of  eqnal 
additions  of  Iieat,  their  relative  densities  are  preserved,  and  the 
relative  velocities  of  diiftision  are  therefore  preserved  also,  what- 
ever the  temperature,  provided  that  both  gases  be  heated  equally. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  beeome?, 
as  we  might  expect;  accelerated  by  a  rise  of  temperature ;  for  by 
heat  all  gases  are  rendered  specincally  lighter ;  but  the  rate  of 
diflftision  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  direct  expansion  of 
gases  by  heat.  Consequently  the  same  absolute  weight  of  auy 
gas  will  be  diffused  more  rapidly  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

The  process  of  diffusion  is  one  which  is  continually  perform- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  atmosphere  around  us.  Accumula- 
tions of  cases,  which  are  unlit  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vege- 
table lite,  are  by  its  means  silently  and  speedily  dispersed,  and 
this  process  thereby  contributes  largely  to  maintain  that  uniform- 
ity in  the  composition  of  the  aerial  ocean  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  creation.  Respiration  it- 
self, but  for  the  process  of  diffusion,  would  fail  in  its  appointed 
end,  of  rapidly  renewing  to  the  lungs  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  in 
place  of  that  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  life 
by  the  chemical  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  several  im- 
portant gases,  the  square  root  of  the  density,  or  ratio  of  the  times 
required  tor  the  diftiision  of  equal  volumes,  if  the  time  for  air  = 
1,  the  reciprocal  of  that  square  root,  or  calculated  diffiisiveness 
of  the  ^H8,  and  the  actual  numbers  obtained  by  experiment,  when 
the  barometric  pressure  and  the  temperature  was  the  same  fojr 
each  gas. — (Granam,  Phil.  2fag,^  1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.) 

Diffusion  and  Effusion  of  Gases. 


GSA. 

Density. 

Boaare  Root 
or  Deneity. 

I 

Velocity  of 

Diffusion. 

Air=L 

Rst«of 
Effbtion. 

V  Density. 

Hvdroffcn 

006926 

0-569 

0-6285 

0-9678 

0-9718 

0-978 

1-039 

1-1056 

1-1912 

1-527 

1-52901 

0-2632 
0-7476 
0-7896 
0-9887 
0-9856 
0-9889 
1-0196 
1-0515 
1-0914 
1-2857 
1-2365 
1-4991 

8-7994 
1-8875 
1-2664 
1-0165 
1-0147 
1-0112 
0-9808 
0-9510 
0-9162 
0-8092 
0-8087 
0-6671 

8-83 
1-844 

1-0149 
1-0148 
10191 

0-9487 

0-95 

0-82 

0-812 

0-68 

861S 
1-822 

1-0128 
1-0164 
1-0128 

0-960 

0-884 
0-821 

Marsh  Gaa 

St<jani 

Carbonic  Oxide 

Nitroccn 

Olefiant  Gas 

Nitric  Oxide 

Oxvcen 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Nitrous  Oxide 

Carbonic  Acid 

Sulphurous   Anhydride 
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plug  of  asbestos,  ammoniacal  gas  diff\ise8  through  the  plug  into  the  hydrogen  in  the 
tube  C,  and  may  be  dcmonstmtcd  by  causing  the  issuing  gas  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  reddened  litmus  paper  in  B  ;  while  the  hydrogen  which  traverses  the  space  between 
the  two  tubes  contains  the  corresponding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reddens  blue  litmus  in 
A.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  sal-ammoniac  when  converted  into  vapour  becomes, 
partially  at  least,  dusoaatedy  as  Deville  calls  it,  into  its  constituents,  ammonia  and  hy- 
drochloric acid,  since  the  ammonia,  which  is  the  more  diffusible,  passes  out  through  ibf 
«plug  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two. 


EFFUBIOK   AND   TBANSPIKATIOM  OF   OASES. 

(68)  fusion. — The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  tlie  table 
heKUQcI  *  Rate  of  Effusion,'  are  the  reaulta  obtained  by  experiiiieut 
npoii  the  raiiidity  with  which  the  different  gases  escape  into  a 
vaciniin  througli  a  minute  aperture,  about  j^j  of  an  inth  in 
diameter,  portbrated  either  in  a  thin  slieet  of  metal  or  in  glass, 
(Graham,  PkU.  Trans.,  1846,  p.  574.)  It  is  evident  that  they 
coineide,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors,  witJi  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  diffui«iot>  of  eafh  gas ;  and  that  the  velocities  with 
which  different  gases  pafs  throng)i  the  same  small  aperture  into 
a  VBcnnni,  are  inversely  as  the  sqnare  roots  of  the  densitius  of  tlie 
eaaes.  The  lightest  gas  enters  the  most  rapidly.  Change  in  the 
aensity  of  the  gas  has  bnt  little  influence  on  the  rate  of  effusion, 
the  volnine  effused  in  a  given  time  being  nearly  uniform,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  condensation  or  of  rarefaction. 

The  rate  of  the  efflux  of  liquids,  when  passing  through  an 
apertnre  in  a  veiT  thin  plate,  is  found  also  to  be  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  densities. 

('>9t  Trarmpiration  of  Gases. — Wben  gases  arc  transmitted 
througli  tine  tuoes,  a  result  very  different  from  that  furnished  by 
diffusion  is  obtained,  corresponding  with  the  effect  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  liquids  which  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
fine  tubes.  A  series  of  experiments  on  gases  and  vapours  (Gra- 
ham. PfiU.  7'rm\M.,  1846,  and  18i9,)  analogous  to  those  upon 
liqnidfl  by  Poiseuille,  already  described  (03),  allowed  that  the 
rale  of  emux  for  each  gas,  or  the  velocity  of  lianspiralwn  (ae 
Graham  terms  this  passage  of  gas  through  long  capillary  tubes), 
is  entirely  independent  of  its  rate  of  difmsion.     In  the  perform- 


Mwe  of  these  experiments,  the  gas  was  placed  over  water,  in  a 
graduated  jar,  fig.  A,  43,  eo  suspended  that  the  liquid  in  the  jar  ' 
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and  in  the  bath  could  be  readily  kept  at  the  same  level.  The 
gas  was  dried,  by  passing  it  through  a  tube,  b,  fiUed  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  was  then  allowed  to  enter  through  a  long 
fine  capillary  tube,  o,  into  the  exhausted  receiver  d,  ot  the  air- 
pump,  which  was  sometimes  kept  vacuous  by  continued  pump- 
ing ;  at  other  times,  the  state  of  the  exhaustion  was  ascertained, 
at  intervals,  by  means  of  the  gauge,  g.  In  all  cases,  the  quan- 
tities of  gas  that  entered  in  a  given  time  were  carefully  observed. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  the  influence  of  effusion, 
and  to  funiish  uniform  results,  to  employ  a  certain  length  of 
tube,  which  increases  with  the  diameter,  and  is  not  unitonnly 
the  same  for  all  gases.  If  this  precaution  be  observed,  it  appears, 
wiien  the  gases  now  through  capillaiy  tubes  into  a  vacuum — 

1.  That  the  rate  of  transpiration  for  the  same  gas  increases, 
ccBte)*i8  parilmSj  directly  as  the  pressure ;  in  other  words,  equal 
volumes  of  air,  at  different  densities,  require  times  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  densities.  For  example,  a  pint  of  air  of  double 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  will  pass  through  the  capillary 
tube  into  tne  vacuum  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  for 
a  pint  of  air  of  its  natural  density.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
result,  and  stamps  the  process  of  transpiration  with  a  character 
quite  unlike  that  of  diffusion  or  effusion.  2.  That  with  tubes  of 
equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube :  if  30  cubic  inches  were  transpired 
through  a  tube  10  feet  long,  in  five  minutes,  a  similar  tube,  20 
feet  in  length,  would  only  allow  the  passage  of  15  cubic  inches  in 
the  same  time.  3.  That  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpira- 
tion of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  Tliat  whether  the  tubes 
were  of  copper  or  of  glass,  or  whether  a  porous  mass  of  stucco 
were  used,  tlie  same  uniformity  in  the  results  was  obtained.  By 
comparing  together  different  gases  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  rate  of  transpiration,  or  rapidity  of  passage  into  a  vacuum 
through  a  capillary  tube,  was  found  to  vary  with  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  gas.  These  velocities  of  different  gases  bear  a  con- 
stant relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their  densities, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  known  property  of  the  gases. 

Graham  considers,  that  it  is  most  probable  that  the  rate  of 
transpiration  is  the  resultant  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending 
upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat,  latent  as  well  as  sensible, 
which  different  gases  contain  under  the  same  volume ;  and  there- 
fore that  it  will  be  found  to  be  connected  more  immediately  with 
the  specific  heat  than  with  any  other  property  of  gases. 

Of  all  the  gases  tried,  oxygen  has  the  slowest  rate  of  trans- 
piration ;  and  nence  that  gas  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  other  gases,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  relative  times  in  which 
equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases  are  transpired,  and  their 
relative  velocities,  which  are  of  course  inversely  as  the  times. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  which 
differ  in  their  rates  of  transpiration,  does  not  always  exhibit  a 
transpirability  which  is  the  mean  of  that  of  the  two  gases  when 
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separate.  The  transpiration-time  of  hydrogen  is  greatly  pro- 
longed by  admixture  with  oxygen ;  equal  volumes  of  these  two 
gases  had  a  rate  of  0*9008  instead  of  0*72  which  would  be  the 
mean  of  the  two. 

I^nypirabUity  of  Oases. 


Oxygen 

Aip 

(  Nitrogen 

•<  Nitric  Oxide 

f  Carbonic  Oxide 

( Nitrons  Oxide 

<  Hydrochloric  Acid... 

(Carbonic  Add 

Chlorine 

SulphurouB  Anhydride 
Snlphoretted  Hydrogen 

Marsh  Gas 

Ammonia 

Cyanogen  ^ 

Olefiant  Gas 

Hydrogen 


sx^;  J  ^}^5Ji!. 


Tnuwpirmtlon 
Eqnal  Volomes, 


1-0000 
0-9080 
0-8768 
0-8764 
0-8787 
0-7498 
0-7868 
0-7800 
0-6664 
0-6500 
0-6196 
0*6610 
0-5116 
0-5060 
0-6051 
0-4870 


TnuisplriitioiL 


1-0000 

1-1074 

M41 

1-141 

1144 

1-884 

1-861 

1-869 

1-500 

1-588 

1-614 

1-815 

1-985 

1-976 

1-980 

2-288 


1 


In  the  following  table  the  transpirability  of  some  vapours  is 
given.  These  results,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  experiment- 
ing upon  the  bodies  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  some  permanent 
eas,  have  not  hitherto  been  determined  with  a  precision  equal  to 
uiat  attained  in  the  gases  above  enumerated : — 

TranspirabUity  of  Vapours. 

(Times  required  for  equal  volumes.) 


Oxyg^i 1-0000 

Bromine  (about).  .^ 1-0000 

Solphorio  Anhydride 1-0000 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon 0*6195 

Chloride  of  Methyl 0-6475 


Chloride  of  Ethyl 0*4988 

Oxide  of  Methyl 0*4826 

Hydrocyanic  Add 0*4600 

Ether 0-4400 


Some  very  simple  relations  in  the  transpirability  of  several  of 
the  foregoing  gases  may  be  observed.    Thus  it  has  been  found — 

1.  Tnat  equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times. 

2.  That  the  velocities  of  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  equal. 

8.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrous  oxide  are  equal. 

4.  That  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  is  double  that  of  nitrogen, 
of  carbonic  oxide,  and  of  nitric  oxide. 

5.  That  the  velocities  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  as  3  :  2. 

6.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  are  as  5  :  4. 

7.  That  olefiant  gas,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  nave  each  near- 
ly double  the  velocity  of  oxygen. 

8.  Tliat  the  transpiration-time  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  Tsponr  of  ether,  and  tliat  of  salphnretted  hrdtoeen  u  the 
same  as  the  transpiration  timo  of  the  raponr  of^bisiU[Aide  of 
carbon. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  hare  the  same  density  and  the 
same  rate  of  transpiration ;  so  have  carbonic  acid  and  nitrons 
oxide.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  atmoBpheric  air,  cacjgeiL, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  likewise  in  £rect  pn^rtion  to 
their  densities ;  but  these  seem  to  be  concnrrencee  rather  than 
necessary  coneeqaences,  as  no  regnlar  connexion  between  the 
transpiration-time  and  the  densitr  of  the  gas  can  be  traced. 

(70)  Passage  of  Gases  thrGugk  JHaphra^/ms. — As  in  the  case 
of  the  difliisioii  of  liqaids  the  results  are  modified  by  the  emploj* 
ment  of  a  diaphragm,  and  the  introdnctioo  of  the  disturbing  tbrce 
of  adhesion  to  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  so  it  is  also  in 
respect  to  gases.  This  disturbance  of  the  law  of  diffneion  is  c&pe- 
ciatl;  seen  in  the  case  of  solnble  gases,  when  the  diaphragm  is 
moist.  If  a  moist  thin  bladder,  or  a  rabbit's  stomach,  be  distends 
ed  with  air,  and  suspended  in  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  being  solnble  in  the  water  with  which  the  membrane 
is  wetted,  is  conveyed  through  its  pores  by  adhesion,  and  paeeei 
rapidly  into  the  inside :  the  air  in  the  interior  is  but  spwingty 
soluble,  and  is  transmitted  outwards  vety  slowly ;  the  earbomo 
acid  consequently,  notwithstanding  its  lower  diSttsive  power,  ao- 
cumulates  within,  and  at  length  often  bursts  the  bladder.  A 
simiiar  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is  exhibited  on 
placing  a  jar  of  air,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  by  a  film  of 
soapy  water,  in  a  vessel  of  nitrous  oxide.  Where  the  diaphragm 
does  not  exert  this  solvent  power,  the  usual  law  of  difiusiveness 
prevails.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  b^  taking  two 
similar  small  jars,  shown  at 
A  and  n,  iig.  43,  h  being 
filled  with  hydro^n,  a  with 
air,  and  tying  a  uieet  of  car 
•  outchouc  over  the  open 
month  of  each.  Over  the 
one  containing  air  invert  a 
large  jar  fall  of  hydrogen, 
h'  ;  leave  the  other  exposed  in  a  jar  of  air,  a'  ;  in  tlie  course  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  caoutchouc  over  the  jar  filled  with  air 
will  have  become  convex  from  the  cndosmosis  of  the  hydrogen ; 
over  the  other  it  will  have  become  concave  from  its  esosmosis ; 
the  motion  of  the  hydrogen  in  both  cases  tlirough  the  caoutchouc 
being  more  rapid  than  the  simultaneous  passage  of  the  air  throagh 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Caoutchouc  has,  like  cliarcoal,  the 
power  of  condensing  large  quantities  of  many  gases  by  the  force 
of  adhesion ;  for  example,  it  rapidly  absorbs  ammonia,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  sulphurous  aniiydride.  Indeed,  it  w  impossible  to 
employ  any  diaphnigm  in  which  this  disturbing  force  is  not  in  a 
certain  degree  observable ;  even  with  plaster  of  Paris  it  is  appre- 
ciable, and  slightly  modifies  the  experimental  results  of  diffii- 
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sion :  *  where  condenBation  occurs  in  the  membrane  to  a  large 
amount,  the  gas  is  frequently  reduced  in  bulk  as  much  as  would 
be  needed  for  its  liquefaction  ;  it  then  evaporates  from  the  oppo- 
site surface  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  other  gas,  just  as  a  very 
volatile  liquid  would  do. 

The  phenomena  of  diffusion  in  gases  were  viewed  by  Dalton 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  self-repulsive  property  of  the 
particles  of  gaseous  bodies.  He  considered  that  each  gas  ulti* 
mately  dilates  until  the  whole  space  through  which  the  aiffusion 
occurs  is  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  of  a  density  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  tne  gas  present.  Observation  shows 
that  each  gas  becomes  diffiised  through  a  limited  space  filled 
with  any  oSier  ^as,  as  it  would  do  into  a  vacuum,  the  other  gas 
only  acting  mecnanically  to  retard  the  period  at  which  such  uni- 
formitv  of  diffusion  is  attained. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Graham,  that  if  this  view  were  true, 
there  should  be,  contrary  to  experience,  a  depression  of  tempera- 
ture when  two  gases  become  intermixed.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  since  the  particles  of 
each  gas  may  merely  ^lide  amongst  those  of  the  other  kind,  as 
the  particles  of  water  ao  amongst  those  of  sand,  the  self-repulsion 
of  the  particles  still  being  the  power  which  determines  the  process 
of  diffusion. 

The  phenomena  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids^  seem,  however,  to 
be  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  a  feeble  super- 
ficial attraction  between  the  particles  of  one  liquid  and  those  of 
another,  and  the  supposition  that  an  analogous  attraction  exists 
between  the  particles  of  one  gas  and  those  of  a  gas  of  different 
nature  might  suflSciently  account  for  the  process  of  intermixture 
ill  the  case  of  elastic  flmds. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  intermixture  of  gases, 
the  diffusion  volume  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  or  supposed  atomic  weight  of  the  body.  The  ratios 
winch  have  been  observed  are  dependent  upon  the  relative  den- 
sity of  the  gases  compared,  quite  irrespective  of  the  combining 
proportion.  In  liquids,  a  similar  want  of  connexion  between  tlie 
chemical  equivalents  and  the  diffusion  volume  is  observed  ;  the 
relation  in  this  case  is  a  multiple  of  the  absolute  weight  diffused. 

(71)  Separation  of  Bodies  hy  Cold  or  lleat. — It  often  hap- 
pens, where  adhesion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  the  solu- 
tion of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  as  in  the  cases  just  considered,  that  the 
chemist  has  occasion  to  destroy  this  adhesion,  and  to  obtain  one 
substance  or  both  of  them  in  a  separate  form.  This  separation  is 
generallv  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Depression  ot  tempera- 
ture will  sometimes  cause  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid 
to  acquire  the  ascendancy  over  the  force  of  adhesion.    When,  for 

*  Bnnsen,  in  hia  experiments  {Goiometry^  translated  by  Rosooe,  pp.  198-288),  used 
a  ploff  of  gypsum  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  results  showed  that 
the  phenomena  of  transpiration  must  also  be  allowed  for,  but  from  estimating  its  un- 
porunoe  unduly,  he  was  led  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Graham's  law  of  difKision,  which 
ii  no  doubt  oorreot 
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example,  brandy  is  exposed  to  intenBO  cold,  many  degrees  lielow 
that  necessary  to  freeze  water,  the  spiritaons  portion  retains  its 
liquid  form,  and  separates  from  the  aqueous  part,  which  solidifies 
as  ice.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurs  in  nature  on  a  vast  scale, 
in  the  pure  fresh-water  ice  which  is  Ibrmed  oyer  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  ocean  round  the  northern  and  the  southern  poles. 
Indeed  water,  in  die  act  of  freezing,  becomes  completely  sepa- 
rated from  everything  which  is  previously  held  in  soluticni.  It  is 
owin^  to  the  separation  of  air  previously  dissolved  in  the  water, 
that  ice  so  often  pi-esents  a  blebby,  honeycombed  appearance. 
Faraday  has  shown  that,  even  on  a  small  scale,  this  complete 
separation  of  foreign  matters  from  water  may  be  easily  effected 
by  the  jprocess  of  freezing : — If  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  indigo,  or  one  of  common  salt,  be  mixed  with  00  or  100 
times  its  buUc  of  water,  and  this  mixture  be  placed  in  a  tube  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
(175),  at  the  same  time  that  the  separation  of  the  foreign  matter 
is  mechanically  facilitated  by  stimng  the  liquid  round  and  round 
briskly  and  constantly  with  a  feather,  the  sides  of  the  tube  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  be  lined  with  a  coat  of  transparent^  chemically 
pure  ice,  all  the  foreign  matters  having  accumulated  in  the  c^i- 
tral  portion,  which  stul  remains  liquid. 

In  like  manner,  gases  may  be  in  a  great  measure  fi'eed  from 
condensible  vapours  by  exposing  them  to  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture. Air  saturated  with  moisture  may  be  rendered  nearly  diy 
by  causing  it  to  traverse  a  long  tube,  cooled  down  by  immersion 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

Elevation  of  temperature  is  still  more  often  resorted  to  for  the 
separation  of  bodies  in  solution  :  wheo,  for  instance,  a  solution'of 
common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  repulsive  power  of 
this  agent  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  salt;  the  water  assumes  the  aeriform  condition, 
passes  off  in  steam,  and  leaves,  the  salt  behind  in  the  solid  state. 
This  process  is  termed  evaporation.  It  proceeds  rafjidly  in  shal- 
low, open  vessels,  in  which  case  the  liquid  escapes  into  the  air. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvent,  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  closed  vessel,  such  as  a  retort,  and  connected  with  a 
suitable  condensing  apparatus,  so  as  to  effect  a  distillaiian  of  the 
liquid.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  effect  a  partial  sep- 
aration of  liquids,  of  different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  spirit  of 
wine  is  thus  more  or  less  perfectly  separated  from  water. 

§  IV.  Cbystallxzaxion. 

(72)  Modes  of  procuring  Crystals, — It  might  be  anticipated 
that  when  cohesion  slowly  recovers  its  ascendancy,  this  force 
would  exert  itself  throughout  the  mass  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  that  a  globular  concretion  would  be  the  result,  as  when  oil 
separates  from  mixture  with  dilute  spirit  of  a  specific  gravity 

J)recisely  equal  to  its  o^vn.    The  fact,  however,  is  auite  otherwise, 
or  as  a  general  rule  cohesion  is  not  exerted  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions in  solids.    In  the  majority  of  instances,  where  solid  bodies 
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are  allowed  to  separate  slowly  from  their  solutions,  they  are 
found  to  assume  regular  geometrical  forms.  Each  substance  has 
its  own  peculiar  form.  Such  regular  geometrical  solids  are 
termed  crystah. 

By  these  differences  in  form,  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  crystallized  mass  may  often  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
For  example,  common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohe- 
dra,  saltpetre  or  nitre  in  six -sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  so  on.  The  more  slowly  and  regularly  the 
process  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  larger  and  more  regular  are  the 
crystals.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  form  a 
strong  solution  of  the  salt  in  hot  water,  for  most  bodies  are  more 
freely  soluble  in  water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than 
when  cold  ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  cohesion  of  the  salt  i*e8umes 
its  ascendancy,  and  the  crystals  shoot  through  the  liquid :  in  this 
way  crystals  of  nitre  are  easily  procured. 

It  18  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  liquefaction  should  in 
all  cases  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  an  indifferent 
liquid  such  as  water :  mere  fusion  of  the  substance,  followed  by 
slow  cooling  so  as  to  allow  it  freely  to  obey  the  molecular  attrac- 
tioc,  is  in  many  instances  sufficient  to  produce  crystals.  If  8  or 
10  lb.  of  sulphur  or  of  bismuth  be  fused  in  a  crucible,  and,  after 
it  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  become  solid  upon  the  surface,  the 
crust  be  broken  througn  and  the  yet  liquid  sulphur  or  bismuth 
be  poured  out,  the  inner  surface  of  tne  solid  portion  will  be  found 
to  be  lined  with  prismatic  transparent  crystals  of  sulphur,  or  bril- 
liant hollow  cubes  of  me- 
tallic bismuth.  Water  on  •  Fio-  ^• 
solidifying  often  shoots  in- 
to beautiful  crystals,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  forms 
of  snow  flakes,  %.  44, 
which  fall  during  a  hard 
frost.  Tlie  forms  of  these 
flakes  are  all  derived  from 
the  six-sided  plate,  No.  1 ; 
the  separate  crystals  in  the 
groups,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  all  cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60° 
and  120°,  though  they  vary  in  the  complexity  of  their  arrange- 
ment. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  temperatures  which  man  can  hard- 
ly attain  in  his  furnaces,  have  been  acting  for  ages ;  processes  of 
cooling  of  the  most  regular  and  gradual  kind  have  been  proceed- 
ing, and  a  great  variety  of  combinations  have  been  effected  under 
tlie  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata :  by  the  combined  ope- 
ration of  these  causes  many  crystalline  substances  of  mnieral  ori- 
gin have  been  formed,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  imitating, 
although  a  close  examination  of  the  slags  of  our  iron  furnaces  re- 
veals new  artificial  formations  of  this  nature ;  and  the  number  of 
those  combinations,  previously  unattained  by  art,  is  gradually 
being  diminished. 
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Ebelinen  {Ann.  d^  Vhimie^  III.  xxii.  211)  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  artificiallj  crystallized  compounds,  wLiehi 
were  before  only  known  as  natural  minerals,  by  dissolving  their 
constituents  in  boracic  or  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  one  of  their 
salts,  and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  an  intense  and  long- 
sustained  heat  iTi  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain ;  the  acid, 
or  other  compound  employed  as  the  solvent,  was  thus  very  slowly 
Volatilized,  and  various  crystals  were  obtained,  including  spinelle, 
clirome  iron,  emerald,  and  corundum  or  ruby.  Deville  and  Ca- 
ron  {Comptes  liendits^  xlvi.  76i)  have  extended  these  experiments. 
They  introduced  the  fluorides  of  cdrtain  metals  into  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  boracic  anhy- 
dride supported  in  a  small  cup  of  carbon.  The  cover  of  the  cru- 
cible was  then  carefully  luted  on,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  an  intense  white  heat.  Under  these  circam- 
stauces  the  metallic  fluoride  and  the  boracic  anhydride  were 
slowly  volatilized,  the  vapours  decomposed  each  other,  and  cm- 
tals  were  formed.  Ferric  fluoride  when  thus  treated  yielded 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  octohedral  crystals.  Fluoride  oi  zirco- 
nium yielded  dendritic  crystals  of  zirconia;  a  mixture  of  fluoride 
of  aluminum  and  fluoride  of  glucinum  furnished  chrysoberyl; 
fluoride  of  aluminum  mixed  witli  fluoride  of  zinc  yielded  crystals 
of  gahnite ;  and,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  mixtures,  staurohte 
and  other  crystallized  bodies  previously  only  known  as  natire 
minerals  were  procured.  The  success  that  nas  attended  these 
investigations  offers  every  inducement,  to  those  who  have  the  op- 
portunity, to  pursue  this  interesting  subject. 

The  prolonged  action  of  water  at  high  temperatures,  such  as 
can  only  be  obtained  under  pressure,  often  furnishes  crystalline 
compounds  which  cannot  otnerwiee  l)e  procured.  Acting  upon 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  De  Senarniont,  by  operating  in  closed 
vessels  with  water  upon  various  compounds,  at  temperatures 
ranging  between  266°  and  572°,  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  a  crys- 
tallizea  condition  the  principal  minerals  which  occur  in  metal- 
liferous veins,  including  quartz,  carbonates  of  iron,  manganese 
and  zinc,  sulpljate  of  barium,  sulphide  of  antimony,  mispickel, 
and  red  silver  ore,  as  well  as  anliycirous  oxide  of  iron,  and  corun- 
dum.    {Ami.  de  Chimie^  III.  xxxii.  129.^ 

The  proloiijgL'd  action  of  water  at  moaerate  temperatures  may 
often  also,  as  Daubree  has  shown,  cause  the  formation  of  compli- 
cated crystallized  minerals.  It  was  found  by  this  mineralogist 
that  the  zeolites  apopliyllite,  chabasite,  and  harmotome,  have 

gradually   been  produced   in    the   concrete   laid   down   by  the 
omans  around  the  channels  of  outflow,  at  the  hot  springs  of 
Plombieres.* 

•  This  concrete  rests  in  part  on  p:ranite  and  in  part  on  alluvial  pravel.  The  mhienl 
water  flows  out  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  lA^Y  and  160°  F.  It  is  very  dilute, 
containing  not  more  than  U*:)  \\qt  lOoo  of  saline  matters,  or  21  grains  per  gallon.  It 
holds  in  solution  small  quantities  of  silica,  und  salts  of  sodium,  pota&i>ium,  calcium,  and 
aluminum.  These  substances  thus,  in  almost  infinitesimal  quantities,  penetrate  the  con- 
crete by  a  very  slow  infiltration,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have  altered  its  oompo8iti(Hi» 
and  deposited  regularly  crystallized  zeolitic  minerals. 
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It  is  not  in  all  caaes  necessary  that  liquefaction  should  take 
place  as  a  preliminaiy  to  crystaHization  :  the  deposition  of  a  solid 
nrom  the  gaseous  state  sometimes  occurs  in  crystalline  forms: 
iodine,  arsenious  anhydride,  sulphur,  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
camphor,  offer  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  crystallization. 

(y3)  Separation  of  Salts  hy  Crystallization. — ^The  process  of 
crystallization  from  solution  often  affords  a  means  of  separating 
two  salts  of  unequal  solubility,  the  crystalline  form  of  which  is 
(Cerent,  and  which  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other :  nitre 
ia  thus  purified  £rom  the  common  salt  which  always  occurs  mixed 
with  it.  This  process  is  very  generallv  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
purifying  salts  D-om  small  quantities  ox  foreign  admixtures,  which 
may  be  soluble  in  water,  but  which  either  do  not  CTVstallize,  or 
if  tney  crystallize,  do  not  do  so  in  dilute  solutions.  Each  crystal- 
lixation  diminishes  the  quantity  of  adhering  impurity,  and  after 
the  process  has  been  repeated  three  or  iour  times,  dissolving 
eaeh  successive  crop  of  crystals  in  fresh  portions  of  pure  water, 
the  product  will  in  most  cases  be  free  from  impurity.  The  crys- 
tallization of  sea  salt  from  sea  water  thus  separates  the  chloride 
of  sodium  from  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  from  various  other 
saltB  which  are  present  with  it  in  small  proportions :  a  single  crys- 
tallization gives  the  salt  sufficiently  pure  for  commercial  purposes, 
though  it  is  in  this  state  far  from  being  chemically  free  from  the 
bodies  which  accompany  it  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  A  single 
crystallization  of  many  salts,  however,  may  be  made  to  furmsh 
the  salt  very  nearly  chemically  pure,  if  the  solution  be  briskly 
stirred  whilst  the  crystals  are  being  deposited.  The  salt  is  thus 
deposited  in  minute  detached  grains ;  and  if  these  are  placed  to 
drain,  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  salt,  as  is 
practised  in  the  refining  of  nitre,  the  mother  liquor,  which  re- 
tains tlie  impurities  dissolved,  may  be  completely  washed  away ; 
but  if  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  be  deposited  slowly  and  to  ac- 

![aire  a  large  volume,  the  mother  liquor  is  retained  between  the 
ayers  of  each  crystal,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  displaced  by  the 
pure  solution,  liodies  which  possess  the  same  crystalline  form, 
such  as  sulphate  and  chromate  of  potassium,  cannot  thus  be  sepa- 
rated iTom  each  other  by  crystallization. 

(74)  Sudden  Crystduizalion ;  NucLei. — Where  the  forces  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion  are  nearly  balanced,  as  in  saturated  solu- 
tions, very  slight  causes  may  occasion  the  cohesion  to  preponder- 
ate ;  and  when  once  this  force  has  been  set  in  action,  its  influence 
spreads  rapidly  throughout  the  mass.  Water,  for  example,  in  a 
still  atmosphere,  may  be  cooled  8  or  10  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  yet  continue  liquid  ;  but  the  slightest  vibration  of 
the  vessel  causes  sudden,  crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
into  ice.  Sometimes  a  similar  effect  is  produced,  as  in  the  case 
of  Glauber's  salt,  by  the  sudden  admission  of  air  to  the  solution 
(^the  salt  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  and  from  which  the 
air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling. 

Adhesion  to  a  solid  body  may  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
balance ;  thus,  the  dropping  m  of  a  similar  crystal,  the  insertion 
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of  a  thread,  or  of  a  wire,  or  of  a  piece  of  stick,  if  not  safficient  to 
cause  Biidden  crystallization,  will  generally  determine  the  spot 
npon  which  the  crystals  are  first  formed,  especially  if  the  foreign 
body  or  nucleus  be  rou^h  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  For  this 
reason  threads  are  stretcned  across  the  vessels  in  which  the  pure 
solution  of  sugar  is  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar-candy;  so  also  wooden  rods  are  placed  in  solutions  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  copper  wires  are  suspended  in  solutions 
of  borax  in  oraer  to  facilitate  the  crystallization  of  the  salt. 

(75)  Circumstances  which  modify  OrygldUms  Form. — ^The 
^  volume  of  crystals  is  often  influenced  by  circumstances  appa- 
rently trivial.  Muddy  solutions  generally  yield  the  largest  crys- 
tals, as  is  well  seen  in  the  manufacturing  process  for  obtaining 
citric  and  tartaric  acids,  where  the  impure  acid  always  forms  the 
finest  crystals.  Occasionally  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  the 
liquid  which  does  not  crystallize  with  the  salt,  yet  modifies  the 
form  which  the  latter  assumes ;  urea,  for  instance,  occasions  the 
deposition  of  common  salt  in  octohedra  instead  of  its  usual  form 
of  the  cube.  It  was  also  found  by  Jacobsen  {Pogg.  Annal,\  am. 
498)  that  chloride  of  sodium,  which  cn^stsulizes  ordinarily  in 
cubes,  could  be  obtained  at  pleasure  in  the  hemihedral  form  ob- 
served bv  Marbach,  by  touching  one  of  the  regular  cubic  crystals 
of  the  salt  with  a  little  fat  or  wax,  and  replacing  it  in  the  mother 
liquor.  A  similar  modifying  influence  on  the  form  of  the  crystal 
was  produced  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  urea,  of  gly- 
cerine, or  of  crude  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  to  the  mother  liquor. 

The  investigations  of  Pasteur  {Ann.  de  Chimie^  III.  xlix.  5) 
have  thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  which 
thus  operate  in  modifying  the  form  of  crystals.  The  crystals 
which  were  particularly  examined  by  him  were  those  of  bimalate 
of  ammonium,  and  of  formiate  of  strontium.  Bimalate  of  am- 
moniani,  when  it  is  deposited  in  the  cold  from  a  pure  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt,  crystallizes  in  the  form  shown  in  No.  1,  fig. 
45 — a  form  derived  from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base. 


Fio.  46. 


Sometimes,  however,  the  crystals  exhibit  the  double  bevel  shown 
in  No.  2.  When  the  salt  is  deposited  from  a  solution  containing 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bimalate  by  heat,  it  aasames 
a  hemihedral  modification,  similar  to  one  or  other  of  those  ahowii. 
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ID  fig.  46.  The  bimalate  has  a  ready  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
sides  A  B  and  o  d  (fig.  45).  K  a  crystal  of  the  form  of  1  or  2  be 
broken  across,  as  in  fig.  47,  and  oe  transferred  to  a  portion  of 
x>iire  saturated  mothOT  liquor,  the  bevel  is  rapidly  restored :  it 
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makes  its  appearance  first  along  the  edges  of  the  cleavage  plane, 
X  T,  and  the  growth  of  the  crystal  is  more  rapid  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  cleavage  than  it  is  in  the  direction 
parallel  with  it.  K  tne  crystal  be  cut  at  one  of  its  angles  as  at 
fl,  fig.  48,  the  notch  becomes  rapidly  filled  up,  as  shown  in  the 
%nre,  and  when  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  re- 
stored^ its  growth  again  becomes  regular  in  ^1 
directions. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  obser- 
vations point,  is — ^that  when  a  broken  crystal  is 
replaced  in  its  mother  liquor,  it  continues  to  in- 
crease in  every  direction  ;  but  that  its  growth  is 
especially  active  upon  the  broken  surfaces,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  general  outline  of  the  figure 
is  restored  in  a  few  hours. 

If  a  hemihedral  crystal,  such  as  either  of  those  shown  in 
fig.  46,  be  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  bimalate, 
the  hemiheclral  faces  quickly  disappear,  as  the  artificial  in- 
jury does.  On  the  other  haqd,  if  perfect  crystals  be  placed 
in  a  mother  liquid  depositing  liemihedral  crystals,  the  hemihe- 
dral form  is  speedily  developed  upon  the  newly  introduced  crys- 
tals, the  heminedral  crystal  growing  most  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  a  b,  whilst  the  regular  crystal  increases  most  rapid- 
ly in  the  direction  of  its  breadtn,  a  o. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  last  observation,  it  occurred  to  Pasteur 
that  if  he  could  by  mechanical  means  compel  a  crystal  to  increase 
more  rapidly  in  length  than  in  breadth,  he  might  compel  a  pure 
solution  to  deposit  hemihedral  crystals.  He  accordingly  pasted 
strips  of  tinfoil  over  the  sides  of  a  well  formed  crystal  of  the  bi- 
malate, and  having  produced  cleavage  planes  at  the  two  ends 
parallel  to  a  b,  he  placed  it  in  a  pure  solution  of  the  bimalate ; 
on  the  following  day  the  bevels  had  reappeared  along  the  broken 
faces,  and  each  of  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  crystal  exhibited  a 
hemihedral  face.  When  the  tinfoil  was  pasted  along  one  edge 
only  of  the  crystal,  the  hemihedral  faces  were  developed  on  that 
ride  only. 

(76)  Change  cf  Volume  in  OrystdlUzing. — Some  change  of 
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bulk  nsnally  occurs  at  the  moment  of  Bolidification ;  in  many  in* 
stances  expansion  is  produced.  Ice,  for  example,  at  the  moment 
of  congelation,  increases  in  bulk  about  j\f  ana  expands  so  forci- 
bly as  to  burst  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Instances  of 
this  occur  during  severe  frosts  in  the  pipes  used  for  convejring 
water.  This  expansive  force  is  so  enormous  that  no  vessels  nave 
been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it.  The  most  compact  ice 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*923 :  1000  parts  of  water  at  82**  be- 
come duated  on  freezing  to  1083.^  It  is  owing  to  the  expansion 
which  occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification  in  iron  ana  Kew- 
ton's  fusible  metal,  that  they  answer  so  admirably  for  castings. 
Other  solids,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of 
contraction,  of  which  mercury,  lead,  and  gold  are  illustrations, 
and  hence  the  unfitness  of  the  two  metals  fast  mentioned  for  the 
purposes  of  casting  or  moulding. 

According  to  tne  experiments  of  Eopp  {Lidng^B  AnnaL  xciiL 
129),  all  the  undermentioned  substances  contract  on  solidifying, 
and  tbjsir  expansion  at  the  moment  of  fusion  is  the  following : 


100  Parts  of  BoUd 

ezjMuid 

onmeltliigat*F. 

PhosDhorus 

8-48 
0-42 
11-0 
6-0 

Ill 
14Y 
168 
289 

White  Wax 

Stearic  Add 

Sulohur 

Many  solids  expand  with  much  greater  rapidity  near  their 
melting  point  than  at  lower  temperatures;  this  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  wax.  Kopp  also  finds  that  many  by- 
drated  salts  expand  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  as  for  example : — 


100  Parts  of  Solid 

expand 

on  fluiBf 
at 'P. 

Chloride  of  Oaldum  iCaCim  +  6  11*0\ 

9-6 
61 
61 

84 

96 

118 

Phosphate  of  Sodium  (Na,HP04  +  12  H,0)... 
Hyposulphite  of  Sodium  (Na,>9.H,  O4  +  4  H.  0) 

A  similar  phenomenon  attends  the  melting  of  Rose's  Aisible 
metal  (2  parts  of  bismuth,  1  part  of  tin,  and  1  of  lead),  which  on 
liquefying,  between  203°  and  208°,  expands  1*55  per  cent. 
Iodine,  bromine,  potassium,  sodium,  tin,  and  bismuth,  also  con- 
tract at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  of  course  expand  on 
liquefaction. 

(77)  Dissection  of  OrystaUine  Masses. — An  interesting  proof 
of  the  mfiuence  of  mass  upon  cohesion  is  sometimes  observed  in 
the  gradual  conversion  of  small  crystals  left  in  the  liquid  into 
larger  ones.  In  sulphate  of  nickel,  for  example,  slight  alternate 
elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  cause  the  alternate 

*  Dufoor  found,  as  the  result  of  22  careAil  experiments,  that  the  density  of  ioe  Taiiad 
oetweeQ  0*914  and  0-928,  with  a  mean  of  0*917. 
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aolation  and  re-crystallization  of  part  of  the  salt;  the  smaller 
afyBtalfl,  which  ofier  the  largest  surface  in  proportion  to  their 
mass,  are  most  readily  dissolved,  and  their  solution  crystallizes 
again  upon  the  surface  of  the  larger  ones,  which  thus  gradually 
increase  in  size,  whilst  the  small  ones  entirely  disappear. 

By  the  slow  action  of  solution,  crystalline  structure  may  often 
be  made  visible  where  no  trace  of  it  was  previously  apparent, 
and  a  kind  of  dissection  of  the  mass  is  thus  effected,  owing  to  the 
more  powerful  exertion  of  cohesion  in  certain  directions ;  these 
directions  vary  with  the  particular  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. These  phenomena  may  be  developed  in  a  striking  manner 
upon  the  surface  of  a  tin  plate,  by  gently  warming  the  plate,  and 
washing  it  over  while  hot  with  a  little  weak  acid  ;  the  crystalline 
forms  muB  displayed  constitute,  when  the  surface  has  been  var- 
nished, the  ornamented  tin-plate  termed  moiree  metaUique.  A 
bar  of  nickel  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  becomes  covered  with 
tetrahedra,  from  the  solution  of  the  intervening  uncrvstallized 
portions  of  the  metal ;  and  the  fibrous  structure  of  tne  better 
tinds  of  iron  may  be  strikingly  exhibited  by  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  mass.  Salts  may  be  made  to  show  the  same  kind  of  struc- 
ture without  having  recourse  to  chemical  solvents.  A  shapeless 
block  of  alum,  when  placed  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the 
salt,  becomes  gradually  embossed  with  portions  of  octohedra,  so 
that  its  true  crystalline  structure  is  revealed  to  the  eye.  In  all 
these  cases  the  action  of  the  solvent  must  be  very  weak,  other- 
wise the  force  of  adhesion  will  act  too  uniformly :  the  more  slowly 
the  solution  takes  place,  the  more  clearly  is  this  difference  in 
the  amount  of  cohesion  in  different  directions  of  the  solid  mani- 
fested.— (Daniell,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Science^  i.  24,  and  Roy.  Inst, 
Joum.  i.  1.) 

A  remarkable  molecular  change  sometimes  takes  place  in 
bodies  without  their  undergoing  any  alteration  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state.  Brass  and  silver,  ior  example,  when  first  east  or 
wrought,  possess  considerable  toughness,  and  have  no  apparent 
crystalline  structure ;  by  repeated  heatings  and  coolings,  how- 
ever, they  often  become  so  brittle  as  to  snap  off  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  very  slight  degree  of  force,  and  the  surface  of  the 
fracture  then  exhibits  a  distinctly  crystallized  appearance.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  found  that  constant  vibration,  such  as  that  to 
which  the  iron  shafts  of  machinery  and  the^  axles  of  railway  car- 
riages are  subjected,  gradually  destroys  the  fibrous  character  to 
which  the  iron  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  toughness,  and  renders 
it  crystalline  and  brittle.  A  similar  change  sometimes  occurs  in 
erystallized  bodies :  in  this  way  transparent  prismatic  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  nickel  or  of  seleniate  of  zinc,  when  exposed  for  a 
'  Jbw  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  become  opaque ;  they  retain  their 
form  until  touched,  and  then  crumble  down  into  a  granular  pow- 
der composed  of  octohedral  particles.  A  somewhat  similar 
alteration  occurs  in  barley  sugar,  which,  when  first  made  from 
melted  sugar,  is  vitreous  and  transparent ;  but  it  gradually  be- 
eomeB  crystalline,  opaque,  and  brittle. 
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(7S)  ^rueture  of  Oryatala  :  Clsaoage. — 'By  the  carefbl  ^pU 
cation  of  mechamcal  force,  cryBtalline  form  may  ba  often  reroued 
in  a  body  which  at  firet  appeare  u  a  shapeless  mass.  If  to  u 
irregular  fragment  of  Iceland  spar,  for  example,  we  apply  die 
edge  of  a  knife,  and  tap  it  gently  on  tlie  back  with  a  nammer, 
we  shall  find  that  in  certain  poaitionathe  spar  splits  readily,  leav- 
ing smooth  snriaces,  and  that  having  once  obtained  such  a  but 
face,  we  may  go  on  splitting  the  mineral  in  layers  parallel  to  thii 
enrface.  Upon  applying  £e  knife  to  the  surface  of  a  layer  n 
detached,  we  find  tliat  this  again  admits  of  clearage  in  two  direo- 
tions,  BO  that  nltiroately  a  rhombohedral  crystal  is  obtained  frwu 
the  Bpar.  Some  bodies  admit  of  cleavage  with  mach  greater 
facility  than  others  ;  and  very  often  cleavage  occnre  more  readily 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  tne  planes  than  in  that  of  the  other, 
Selenite,  one  of  the  forms  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  has  three  dear- 
ages,  but  one  of  these  is  much  more  easily  efiected  than  the 
otiiers ;  hence  the  mineral  is  readily  split  into  laminsB. 

The  fiat  surfaces  developed  by  cleavage  are  termed  the,^MW 
or  planes  of  a  crystal  (such  ^  p  p,  fig.  49,  !)■    The  lines,  e  a, 
formed  by  the  jnnc- 
fto.  49.  tion  of  two  of  tbeee 

1^3  planes  are  its  edget; 

the  junction  of  two 
edges  forma  a  ploM 
angle;  and  the  point, 
a,  at  which  three  ot 
more  planee  meetL 
constitutes  a  w2uf 
angle.  Tl  lese  plantt 
are  said  to  be  similar,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  pro- 
portional, and  their  corresponding  angles  equal.  Edges  are 
similar,  when  they  aro  produced  by  the  meeting  of  planea  re- 
Bpectivcly  similar,  at  equal  angles ;  and  angles  are  simUar,  when 
they  are  eqiial,  and  are  contained  wittiin  edges  respectively  simi- 
lar. Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  crystal  is  bo\mded  in  all 
directions  by  perfectly  equal  and  similar  faces,  as  is  seen  in  the 
cube,  octohedron,  and  rliombohedron.  Such  forms  are  distin- 
giiished  as  simple  fonna:  whilst  those  forms  result- 
ing from  tlie  combination  of  two  or  more  simple 
ones  are  termed  compound,  or  secondary  forms.  A 
erystiil  of  quartz,  consisting  of  a  six-sided  priem,  ter- 
inmated  by  two  six-sidL>d  pyramids  (fig.  60),  is  a 
compound  form.  In  fig.  49, 2,  is  a  compound  form, 
the  twelve  edges  of  the  octohedron  ddd,  being  re- 
placed by  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Although  each  substance  has  its  own  peculiar 
crystalline  form,  as,  for  example,  alum  the  octohe- 
dron, common  salt  tlie  cube,  carbonate  of  calcium 
the  rhombohedron,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  regularity  of 
the  crystalline  form  is  interfertJd  with.  Extra  faces  are  often 
formed  by  the  replacttmcnt  of  an  edge,  or  the  truncation  of  an 
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tagls.  If  the  twelve  aolid  edges  of  the  octohedroD  were  removed, 
B  form  intermediate  between  the  octohedron  and  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  would  be  the  reaolt,  such  as  is  seen  ia  fig.  49,  3. 
If  the  fonr  solid  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  were  removed,  a  form 
iotermediate  between  the  tetrahedron  and  the  octohedron  wonld 
be  obtained  (fig.  i9,  3.) 

In  thu  diBooverj  of  the  simple  form  of  crystals,  the  procesa 
of  cleavage  just  alluded  to  is  most  valuable ;  and  by  its  means, 
Becnndary  forms,  which  at  firat  sight  present  no  reaemblsnce  to 
the  ori^nal,  may  be  readily  traced  to  it,  A  striking  instance  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  cleavage  of  the  six-siifed  prism  of 
calcareous  spar.  By  deavage,  the  three  alternate  edges  of  the 
base  may  be  removed,  and  three  faces  produced,  as  at  ^  r,  fig. 
61,  whilst  a  cleavage  similar  to  that  of  the  base  may  be  effected 
upon  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  prism,  except 
that  the  edges  corresponding  to  those  that  before 
resisted,  now  yield,  and  that  those  which  at  the 
base  yielded  to  cleavage  now  remain  entire.  The 
obtuse  rhombohedron  is  thus  obtained  by  poraa- 
ing  the  dissection,  as  shown  in  fig.  51. 

(79)  GonwjMt&re. — Since  the  nnmber  of  geo- 
me^cal  solids  is  limited,  whilst  the  nnmber  of 
crystallized  bodies  is  very  great,  it  necessarily 
happens  that  several  different  substances  possess 
the  same  cirstalline  form,  and  the  only  dinereuce 
observable  between  thein  consists  in  tne  different 
inclination  of  the  planes  to  each  other  ;  or,  what 
ia  the  same  thing,  in  variations  of  the  angles  of 
the  cryBtal.  In  order  to  detect  this  difference, 
the  crystallographer  requires  instruments  for  measimng  these 
angles.  Such  instruments  are  termed  goniometera  (from  yatvia 
an  angle).  Of  these  the  simplest  consists  of  a  pair  of  double  com- 
passes, the  pivot  of  which  coiDcides  with  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
semicircle ;  one  limb  is  fixed,  forming  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circle, the  other  is  moveable  on  the  pivot,  and  crosses  the  fixed 
limb  at  its  centre,  as  shown  in  fig.  52.  The  external  limbs  of  the 
compasses  are  pressed  against 

the  two  planes  of  the  crystal, 
the  inchnation  of  which  is  to 
be  measnred,  so  that  they  shall 
accurately  touch  those  planes 
in  directions  perpendicnlar  to 
the  edge  at  which  they  meet ; 
and  the  alternate  and  opposite 
angle  which  of  course  coincides 
witn  that  of  the  ciyatal,  is  read 
off  in  the  d^rees  of  the  gradu> 
ated  arc. 

(80)  S^fieeUng  G(miometer. 
— A  far  more  elegant  and  accorate  instrument  is  the  r 
gottiom^er  of  WoUaston,  fig.  bA.    Tie  principle  upon  ^ 
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acts  may  be  thus  explained : — ^Let  abod  (fig.  S3),  represait  t 
sectioii  of  the  crjBtal  to  be  measured.    A  nj  of  ligbt,  »  r, » 
fleeted  aa  at  r  A,  from  the  surface  of  the  cmtaJ,  form*  the-radim 
of  the  are  vhicn  »  to  be  measnred 
Fm.  68.  One  plane,  a  b,  of  the  crTstal,  is  broDght 

into  a  fixed  position  with  regard  to  me 
eradoated  circle,  and  the  iodiiutioD  of 
uie  two  planes ab,beis  aaoertained  b; 
measuring  the  arc  which  the  gradnated 
limb  of  the  instrument  describes,  in 
order  to  bring  the  second  plane,  he,<d 
the  crystal  into  the  same  posiUon  ti 
the  first,  a  h.  The  giy?plmnent,  aie, 
of  this  arc,  x  o,  measuree  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes.  TbB 
angle  may,  however,  be  read  off  at  once,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
low ing  inatructiona : — 

The  instrument  (fig.  64)  consists  of  a  brass  disk,  a  b,  sapported 
in  a  vertical  plane,  aim  graduated  on  its  oater  edge  to  Balf  da- 
greea.  By  means  of  a  milled 
head,  d,  this  disk  may  be  tonied 
round  in  its  own  plane;  the 
angle  through  which  it  has  been 
made  to  turn  is  read  off  by  a 
vernier,  c,  which  is  permanently 
fixed.  The  axis,/*,  of  the  gra* 
daated  cirole  is  pierced  by  a 
second  axis,  attached  to  the 
milled  head,  e,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  ^ve  rotation  to  the  parts 
supporting  the  crystal,  independ- 
ently, when  neceEsary,  oi  the 
movements  of  the  graduated  cii^ 
cle,  a  b. 

"To  use  'the  goniometer,  it 
should  first  be  placed  on  a  pyra- 
midal stand,  and  the  stand  on  a 
small  steady  table,  placed  aboat 
BIX  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  ajZtri  window.  The  graduated  cir- 
cular plate,  a  b,  should  etand  aocurat^lt/  perpendicular  from  the 
window,  the  pin,  A  i,  being  liorizontal,  with  the  slit  end,  t,  near- 
est the  eye.  Place  the  crystal  which  is  to  be  measured,  on  the 
table,  resting  on  one  of  the  planes  whose  inclination  is  required, 
and  with  the  edge  at  which  those  planes  meet  the  farthest  from 
you,  and  parallel  to  the  window  in  yonr  front.  Attach  a  portion 
of  wax  to  one  side  of  the  small  brass  plate,  y/  lay  the  plate  on 
the  table  with  one  edge  parallel  to  the  window,  the  side  to  which 
the  wax  is  attached  being  upnennost,  and  press  the  end  of  the 
wax  against  the  crystal,  k,  till  it  adheres  ;  then  lift  the  plate  with 
its  attached  crystal,  and  place  it  in  tlie  slit  of  the  pin,  h  «,  with 
that  side  uppermost  whicti  rested  on  tlie  table. 

"  Bring  the  eye  now  so  near  the  crystal,  as,  without  perceiv- 
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ing  the  crystal  itself,  to  permit  your  observing  distinctly  the  im- 
ages of  objects  reflected  from  its  planes ;  and  raise  or  lower  that 
end  of  the  pin  which  has  the  small  circular  plate,  A,  attached  to 
it  until  one  of  the  horizontal  npper  bars,  m^  of  the  window  is  seen 
reflected  from  the  upper  or  first  plane  of  the  crystal,  and  till  the 
ima^  of  the  bar,  n,  is  brought  nearly  to  coincide  with  some  line, 
I,  bdow  the  window  ;  as  the  edge  of  the  skirting-board  where  it 
joins  the  floor.  Turn  the  pin.  At,  on  its  awn  awisj  if  necessary, 
until  the  reflected  image  of  tne  bar  of  the  window  coincides  ac- 
cnrately  with  the  observed  line  below  the  window.  Tarn  now 
tbe  small  circnlar  plate.  6,  on  its  axis,  and  from  you,  until  you 
observe  the  same  bar  or  the  window  reflected  from  the  second 
plane  of  the  crystal,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the  line  below  ; 
and  having,  in  adjusting  the  flrst  plane,  turned  the  pin  on  its 
axis  to  brmg  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  to 
coincide  accurately  with  the  line  oelow,  now  move  the  lower  end 
of  that  pin  laterally  either  towards  or  from  the  instrument,  in 
iffder  to  make  the  image  of  the  same  bar  reflected  from  the 
second  plane  coincide  wim  the  same  line  below. 

*' Having  assured  yourself,  by  looking  repeatedly  at  both 

Snes,  that  the  image  of  the  horizontal  bar  reflected  successively 
m  each,  coincides  with  the  same  line  below,  the  crystal  may 
be  considered  as  adjusted  for  measurement.  Let  the  180^  on  the 
mduated  circle  be  now  brought  opposito  the  0^  of  the  vernier, 
Dj  turning  the  middle  plate,  d^  and  while  the  circle  is  main- 
tabed  accurately  in  this  position,  bring  the  reflected  image,  n, 
of  the  bar,  m,  from  the  first  plane,  to  coincide  with  the  line,  /, 
below,  by  turning  the  small  circular  plate,  e.  Kow  turn  the 
graduated  circle  u*om  you,  by  means  or  the  middle  plate,  d^  until 
ue  image  of  the  bar  reflected  from  the  second  plane  is  also  ob- 
served to  coincide  with  the  same  line."  (Brooke  s  CrystaUogror 
jhy^  p.  30.)  In  this  position,  the  reading  of  the  vernier  gives  at 
once  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  to  each  other.  It  is  almost 
Baperfluous  to  remark,  tliat  the  reflecting  goniometer  can  only 
be  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  crystal  have 
nflScient  polish  and  brilliancy  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  line  by 
means  of  which  the  angle  is  read  ofi^. 

(81)  Symmetry  of  Cryatalline  Form. — ^The  study  of  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  different  crystalline  forms  to  each  other  be- 
longs to  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  will  be  suflScient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  principle  upon  which 
tbe  classification  of  crystals  is  founded.  This  principle  is  the 
qrmmetrical  arrangement  upon  which  every  crystalline  form  is 
ooDstmcted.  Symmetry,  or  a  complex  uniformity  of  confignra- 
tiaii  (that  is,  similarity  m  the  arrangement  of  two  or  more  corre- 
sponding forms  round  a  common  centre),  is  the  general  law  of 
creation,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  correspondence  in  external  form  of  the  right  and 
left  side  of  the  body  in  animals,  in  the  similar  arrangement  of 
tbe  leaf  on  either  side  of  its  midrib,  in  the  two  lobes  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous seed,  and  indeed  it  attracts  the  notice  of  every  ob- 
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Beirer  in  numberless  cases.  The  same  law  holds  good  still  mors 
rigidly,  though  not  so  obviously,  in  the  constitution  of  erery 
crystal.  If  on^  of  the  primary  planes  or  axes  of  a  crystal  be 
modified  in  any  manner  by  molecular  forces  acting  within  the 
liquid  or  the  crystal,  all  the  symmetrical  planes  must  be  modified 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  imaginary  line  which  thus  governs  the  figure,  and  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  similarly  disposed,  and  with  reference  to 
which  they  correspond  exactly,  is  termed  the  axis  of  dymme^ 
in  a  crystal.  If  a  rhombohcdron  of  Iceland  spar  be  held  with 
one  of  its  obtuse  angles  uppermost,  the  veiitical  line  which  joioB 
that  angle  to  the  opposite  obtuse  angle  is  the  axis  of  symmetry 
of  the  crystal.  Each  extremity  of  tlie  axis  is  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  three  planes,  each  similar  to  the  others,  and  all  inclined  to 
the  axis  at  an  ^qual  angle.  K  any  internal  molecular  force  pro- 
duce the  replacement  of  any  of  tne  edges  of  one  of  tliose  faces, 
the  same  cause  must  act  with  similar  intensity  upon  the  corre- 
sponding edge  of  the  other  faces,  and  produce  a  corresponding 
modification.  Tlie  variation  thus  introduced  into  the  form  of  the 
crystal  has  a  symmetrical  character ;  and  the  alteration,  which  is 
experienced  by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  which  the  crystal 
consists,  is  consequently  similar  in  each  case. 

There  are,  however,  cystals  tliat  possess  more  than  one  axis 
of  symmetry  ;  and  an  arrangement  ot  crystalline  form,  first  pro- 
posed by  AV'eiss,  and  wliich  is  now  universally  adopted,  is  based 
upon  the  relation  wliich  these  axes  bear  to  each  other.  These 
axes,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  hnaginary  lines,  which  connect 
the  opposite  angles  or  faces  of  a  cr}'stal,  and  all  of  them  intersect 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  fiffure.  In  the  regular  system,  to 
which  the  cube,  the  regular  octoiiedron,  and  rhombic  dodecaJio- 
dron  belong,  there  are  three  axes,  which  are  all  equal,  and  cross 
each  otlier  m  tlie  centre  of  the  ervstal  at  right  angles.  If  one  of 
the  faces  or  edges  upon  any  of  these  equal  axes  be  modified,  not 
only  are  all  the  faces  or  edges  upon  that  axis  similarly  modified, 
but  all  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  entire  crystal  experience  a  simi- 
lar modification  ;  since  the  symmetry  of  all  the  axes  is  alike,  and 
the  molecular  modifying  force  acts  equally  upon  all.  But  this 
rule,  though  of  very  general  api>lication,  is  not  without  excep- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  a  crystal  rest  upon  one  face  during  its  for^ 
nyition,  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  symmetrical  development 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  considerable  interference  witn  the 
regular  growth  in  this  direction,  but  this  interference  does  not 
operate  upon  the  upper  and  exposed  faces.  This  interference  of 
causes  external  to  the  (rrystal  is  very  generally  observed  in  crys- 
talline masses  artificially  obtained  (75).  The  ciystals  of  which 
the  mass  is  composed  (tross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  form 
a  confused  structure,  from  the  surface  of  which  i)roject  isolated 
crystals,  one  extremity  only  of  which  is  develope(i  regularly. 

Some  crystals  assume  forms  termed  pBexidomoTphous  (from 
J^vho^  a  falsehood,  fJi^ptbrj  form) ;  that  is  to  say,  thev  exhibit 
fonns  which  are  not  truly  related  to  tlieir  own  crystalline  sy§- 
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tern.  Such  pfieudomorphonB  crfrstalB  are  formed  by  deposition 
in  cavitieB  preYionslj  occupied  by  crystals  of  a  different  nature, 
bat  which  have  been  slowly  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  in  which 
they  were  included,  leaving  spaces  corresponding  to  their  form ; 
and  during  the  process  of  the  solution  of  the  original  crystals,  or 
after  its  completion,  the  new  compound  has  gradually  taken 
place,  and  adapted  itself  to  the  form,  of  the  crystal  wnich  has 
undeigone  removal. 

(8^  Clas9\/icatton  of  Orygtala. — Crystals  are  subdivided  into 
six  chiflses  or  systems,  founded  upon  the  relation  oi  their  axes  of 
symmetry  to  each  other.  These  relations  exert  an  influence  not 
only  upon  the  geometrical  connexion  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  but 
also  upon  their  optical  and  physical  properties.  It  is  necessary 
in  studying  crystalline  forms,  the  relations  of  which  are  often 
very  compBcated,  always  to  place  the  crystal  in  a  definite  posi- 
tion. It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  place  the  principal 
axis  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  observance  of  this  rule  greatly 
fiMsilitates  the  comparison  of  the  compound  with  the  simple  forms. 
The  six  classes  into  which  crystals  are  subdivided  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Ist,  the  Begular  or  Tessular  system :  2nd,  the  Right 
square  prismatic,  or  pyramidal ;  3rd,  the  Ehombohedral ;  4th, 
the  Prismatic ;  6th,  the  Oblique ;  6th,  the  Doubly  oblique. 

1.  The  HefftdaTj  or  Tessvlar^  or  CvMo  System^  is  charac- 
terized by  three  equal  axes,  a  a^  a  a,  a  a^  figures  55,  56,  67, 
around  which  the  crystals  are  symmetrically  arranged  ;  they  cross 
each  other  at  right  antics.  Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  ex- 
pand equally  in  all  directions  when  heated,  and  refract  light 
simply.  The  most  important  varieties  of  simple  forms  are  the 
cnbe,  as  shown  in  fluor  spar,  common  salt,  and  iron  pyrites  (fig. 
55, 1) ;  the  octohedron  (fig.  55,  50  exemplified  by  alum  and 
magnetic  iron  ore ;  the  tetrahedron  (tig.  57, 3),  sometimes  seen  in 
copper;  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  56,  3),  as  in  the 
garnet  and  sulphide  of  cobalt.  Upon  the  geometrical  relations 
of  these  forms,  a  single  instance,  showing  one  of  the  simplest 
cases  of  such  a  connexion,  will  suffice : — 

From  the  cube  may  readily  be  deduced  the  three  other  allied 
forms  of  the  regular  system.  By  truncating  each  of  the  eight 
solid  angles  by  planes  equally  inclined  to  the  three  adjacent  faces 
of  the  cube,  we  obtain  the  octahedron^  in  which  the  three  axes  of 
the  cube  terminate  in  the  six  solid  angles  of  the  fipire,  one  of 
which  consequently  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the 
cube.  (See  fig.  55.)  The  faces  marked  o  are  those  of  the  octo- 
hedron. 

By  replacing  each  of  the  twelve  edges,  d  d  d^oi  the  cube,  we 
anrive  at  last  at  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.    (Fig.  56.) 

By  truncating  the  alternate  angles,  1 1,  we  obtain  the  tetrahs- 
dron^ss  shown  in  fig.  57. 

Hbmohedral^  or  Holohedral  forms,  are  those  which,  like  the 
cube  and  octohedron,  possess  the  highest  degree  of  symmetry 
of  which  the  system  aaniits.  Jlermhedrid  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  which  may  be  derived  frx)m  a  holohedral  form,  as 
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the  tetrahedron  ia  ftom  tlie  octohedron  {&g.  49),  or  tnxca  the  cnbe 
(%.  57),  hj  BQppoeing  half  the  &cee  of  the  hdoliednl  fins 


Ptmtgt  of  th«  Cabe  to  the  OotohBdnu. 

omitted,  or  its  alternate  angles  or  edges  replaced,  according  to  t 
Fio.  Be, 


Fuaage  of  the  Cnbe  to  the  Dod«cahedrML 

certain  law.    Again,  if  half  the  faces  of  a  hemihedral  crystal  be 
omitted,  a  tetarfohedral  form  is  the  result. 


la-'.  —   .dK.  -in 


Pusige  of  the  Cnbe  to  the  Tetnhedron. 

These  relatione  will  be  readily  traced,  even  by  those  nnao- 
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qvainted  irith  eeomstrr,  bv  cutting  ont  two  or  three  cubes  ia 
■o»p,  or  some  other  eecttle  Dody,  and  paring  down  the  angles  or 
edges  in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  a  Hmilar  manner,  hj  inserting  wires  into  an  apple  (fig.  68. 
we  may  represent  to  the  eve  the  mrection  assamed  ay  each  oi 
the  axes  of  a  crystal ;  end  "W  winding  a  piece  of 
thread  ronnd  each  point  of  the  wires,  and  stretch-         '^"-  ''^- 
ing  the  thread  acroes  from  one  wire  to  another; 
the  outline  of  an  octohedron  belonging  to  any  of 
the  syatems  is  readily  obtained. 

9.  2^  Right  Square  PriamaUc,  or  Pyrami- 
Jal  SytUm.  In  this  Bystem  there  are  three  azee, 
■11  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bnt  two  only, 
a  a,  a  a  ^g.  &9),  are  eqnal ;  the  third,  e  e,  being 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.  Generally  there  is  no 
simple  relation  between  the  length  of  this  axis  and  that  of  the 
other  two.  Expansion  by  heat  is  eqnal  in  two  directione.  The 
crystals  of  this  system,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fonr  other  systems 
not  yet  described,  exert  donble  refraction  on  light,  and  have 
only  one  axis  of  sin^e  refraction  (117, 118). 

Toor  principal  varieties  of  this  system  may  be  mentioned ; 
two  prisms  with  a  aqnare  base,  and  two  octohedra.  The  prisms 
differ  from  each  other  according  as  the  e^al  axes  a  a,  a  a,  ter- 
minate in  the  angles  of  the  base,  as  seen  m  fig.  59, 1 ;  or  in  thn 
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rides  of  the  base,  as  at  2.  Similar  differences  exist  in  the  two 
octohedra.  The  octohedron  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  the  axes 
end  in  the  angles, — itwersey  when  they  end  in  the  edges.  3  rep- 
resents a  right  sqaare  prism,  the  axes  of  which  terminate  in  the 
edges  of  the  crystal ;  in  4,  the  axes  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the 
pnsm ;  5  is  the  direct  octohedron,  with  its  axes  in  the  solid 
angles ;  6,  the  inverse  octohedron,  with  the  axes  in  the  edges. 
Examples  of  this  system  are  seen  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
eyaniae  of  mercury,  binoxide  of  tin,  and  anataee. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  absence  of  any  fixed  relation  in  length 
between  the  principal  axis,  o  e,  and  the  other  two  axes,  in  the 
fonr  different  prismatic  systems,  these  prisms  may  vaTy  in  length 
indefinitely.  In  some  cases,  the  axis  c  c,  is  so  short  that  the 
erystal  Msomes  the  fbrm  of  a  flattened  plate,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  a  foMflr  oryBtal ;  in  others  it  forms  a  long  piism  of  indefinite 
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length.  Etch  in  the  ootoheclron  of  the  varioiifl  prismatic  ByBtem^ 
the  principal  axis,  c  e,  does  not  alwt^  hear  the  same  proportiiHi 
in  length  to  the  otlier  two  azee  in  the  same  eompotma  ;  dtoadi 
in  these  varions  octohedra,  the  axis,  o  c,  alwayB  hean  ecane  rimple 
ratio  in  length  to  thoae  of  the  other  octohedra  of  the  Bsmebodj. 
3.  TKe  Ji/tombohedral  System. — In  -this  syBtem  there  are  fonr 
axes ;  three  of  them,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  are  of  equal  lengths,  are  rito- 
ated  in  the  same  plane,  and  ctobb  each  other  at  anglee  of  60°  j 
whilst  the  fourth,  c  c,  iB  ucrpendicnlar  to  these,  and  may  Tsry  in 
length.  The  crjstala  oi  this  class  produce  in  a  Tery  marked 
manner,  the  effects  of  doable  refraction  on  light  They  have  ona 
axis,  e  c,  of  sinele  refraction ;  and  by  the  application  of  beat 
expand  egnally  m  two  directions.  In  this  Bystem  the  prindpil 
forms  (fig.  60)  are  the  bi-pyramidBl  dodecanedron,  8  (of  which 
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there  are  two  varieties  according  as  the  axes  terminate  in  tlie 
angles  of  the  base,  1,  when  it  constitutes  a  direct  dodeeahedroD ; 
or  in  its  Bides,  2,  when  the  dodecahedron  is  said  to  be  inverw^ 
the  rhombohedron,  4,  and  the  six-sided  prism,  S.  Of  each  of 
these  forms  there  are  likewise  two  varieties,  depending  upon  the 
position  of  the  axes.  4  is  an  inverse  rhombohedron.  Among 
crystals  which  belong  to  this  are  ice,  qnartz,  beryl,  Iceland  spar, 
and  nitrate  of  Bodium. 

Fig.  61  represents,  in  one  view,  the  manner  in  which  the 
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principal  forms  in  each  of  the  first  three  systems  can  be  described 
about  the  crystallographic  axes.    1  exhibits  the  octohedron  in- 
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Bcribdd  in  the  cnbc ;  3  sIiowb  both  Tarioties  of  the  octohedron 
and  of  the  square  prism  ;  3  the  Bix-eided  priBm,  containuig  the 
riiombohedroa  and  bi-pyramidal  dodecahedron. 

The  relatione  of  the  first  three  Bjetems  are  simple,  and  easilj 
traced  ;  the  other  three  systems  are  more  complicated,  owing  to 
the  variety  introduced  by  the  irr^alar  lengths  and  obliquities  of 
the  axes.    ' 

4.  77te  Eight  RectaoigvlaTPritma^,  or  PriamaHc  System. — 
The  cryBtals  of  thie  system  have  three  axes,  aa,hh,ee  (fig.  62), 
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all  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  each  axis  differs  ft^m  the  others 
in  length,  and  they  nsiially  bear  no  simple  proportion  in  length 
to  eacb  other.  In  tbia  and  in  the  two  remmning  systems,  the 
cryetale  expand  nneqaally  by  the  application  oi  heat,  in  the 
three  directions  of  these  axes ;  and  they  have  two  other  resultant 
axes  in  which  there  is  no  double  refraction  (118). 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  prismatic  system  are  the  right 
octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (fig,  62,  4),  or  right  rhombic  oc- 
tohedron; and  the  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base  or  right 
riiombic  prism,  5.  Both  these  figures  have  a  rhombic  base,  1 ; 
tiie  axes  terminate  in  the  solid  angles  of  the  octohedron,  and  in 
the  edges  of  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  lengths 
of  the  axes,  the  sections  of  the  octohedron  through  ah  ah,  \,ca 
c a,  2,  and  ch  ch,Z,  though  all  rhombic  in  form,  are  each  differ- 
ent in  deineDsions.  The  fiicee  of  the  octohedron  are  all  similar, 
but  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  triangular  faces  is  different.  To 
this  class  belong  nitre,  aragonite,  topaz,  sulphate  of  barium,  and 
Bulphnr  obtained  by  evaporation  from  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

5.  The  OUigTie  System. — The  three  axes  of  this  system  may 
all  differ  in  length  ;  two  of  them,  o  c,  a  a,  cross  each  other  ob- 
liquely (fig.  63,  2) ;  the  third,  b  J,  is  perpendicular  to  both  the 
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othen;  geDerallj  there  is  no  simple  proportioii  between  ibe 
lengths  of  the  different  axes.  The  pnnoipal  formB  are  the  ob- 
liyie  octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  ^  and  the  oblique  rhom* 
bic  prism,  5,  in  both  of  which  the  axes  are  in  the  angles  of  the 
crystal.  The  base  of  the  figure  in  each  ease  is  a  rhoniDoid,  1,  in 
which  the  axes  aa^bb,  cross » each  other  at  right  angles.  In  the 
octohedron,  the  section  through  the  two  oblique  axes,  aayCCjij 
is  also  a  rhomboid ;  the  axis,  c,  e^  crosses  the  third  axi&  b  by  per 
pendicularly,  and  a  section  through  these  axes  prodnoeB  die 
rhomboid  shown  in  3.  The  octohearon  of  this  system  is  not  per 
fectly  symmetrical.  Each  of  the  three  sides  forming  its  triangor 
lar  iaccs  differs  from  the  others  in  length,  and  the  faces  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  two  upper  front  faces  of  4,  fig.  63,  correspond 
to  the  two  lower  back  faces,  and  the  other  four  faces  are  alike. 
Besides  the  oblique  rhombic  octohedron,  there  are  three  forms  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  prism  ;  the  kind  of  prism  being  defined  by 
the  axis  with  which  the  long  axis  of  the  prism  coincides.  Sm* 
phate  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  sodium,  sulphur  crystallized  bv 
fusion  and  slow  cooling,  borax,  and  sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  sul- 
phate), ofier  examples  of  crystals  belonging  to  this  class. 

6.  Tke  DmMy  OhliquSy  or  Anorthtc  Si/stem. — In  this  system 
each  of  the  three  axes  may  differ  from  the  others  in  leng  £,  and 
all  cross  each  other  obliquely.  The  principal  yarieties  ofcrystal- 
line  form  are  the  doubly  oblique  octohedron  (fig.  64,  2),  the  bate 
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of  which  is  seen  at  1,  and  the  doubly  oblique  prism,  3.  The  oo- 
tohedron  is  not  symmetrical  in  its  form  :  its  four  upper  faces  are 
all  unlike,  but  each  face  corresponds  to  the  lower  face  which  is 
parallel  to  it.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  bismuth  belong 
to  this  class,  which,  howeyer,  contains  comparatively  few  sub- 
stances. Some  of  the  yarieties  of  crystalline  forms  which, it  in- 
cludes are  yery  complicated,  and  difiicult  to  define. 

homorphism — Dimorphism — AlloUvpy, 

(83)  Isomorphism. — Owing  to  the  comparatiyely  small  num- 
ber of  forms  which  belong  to  the  regular  system,  and  to  the 
perfect  symmetry  which  characterizes  them,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens that  a  yariety  of  bodies,  yery  dissimilar  in  properties  and  in 
chemical  ooinj>08ition,  assume  crystalline  forms  which  are  not 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  since  they  coincide  exactly  in 
their  angular  measurements.  For  example,  the  elements,— carbon, 
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gold  and  copper,  tad  the  camponndB, — sulphide  of  lead,  bisul* 
phide  of  iron,  fluor  spar,  alum,  and  Bpinelle,  all  crystallize  in 
■cabeB  or  octonedra  wnich  perfectly  resemble  each  other;  yet 
theee  substanoee  present  no  resemblance  to  each  other  either  in 
properties  or  in  cnemical  composition. 

Gryatals  which  belong  to  the  other  systems,  however,  do  not 
80  frequently  present  this  exact  similarity  in  form :  for  though 
tliey  may  crystallijoe  in  similar  prisms  or  octohedra,  yet  a  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  will  suffice  to  show  considerable  differences  in 
the  length  of  the  axes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  oblique  sys- 
temB,  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes  to  each  other.  But  m  these 
syatcona,  likewise,  as  well  as  in  the  re^ar  system,  cases  occur  in 
which  an  exact,  or  ahnost  exact  identity  in  crystalline  form,  even 
in  these  respects,  is  found.  In  the  larger  number  of  these  in- 
stances, as  Mitscherlich  has  proved,  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  substances  which  thus  correspond  in  {orm  is  analogous. 
Bodies  which  possess  this  similarity  in  form  are  termed  isomar- 
phous  {from  lao^  equal,  iiop^  form).  The  term  isomorphous  is, 
however,  restricted  to  such  substances  as  exhibit  not  only  simi- 
larity in  form,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  analogy  in  their  chemi- 
eal  composition  just  alluded  to.  The  diamond  ((7),  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  {FeO,  Fe^O,\  and  alum  (JLAl  280,  +  12H.9),  all 

78talli2e  in  octohedra,  yet  they  are  not  usually  cited  as  instances 
kofnorj^hism :  but  the  spinelle-ruby  (MgOy  Al^O^^  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  {FeO^  Fefi^^  and  chrome  iron  ore,  (FeO^  Or^ 
0^),  not  only  crystallize  in  me  same  form,  but  have  a  constitu- 
tion perfectly  analogous,  and  are  therefore  truly  isomorphous. 
Mitscnerlich,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  show  that  crystalline  form 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is 
determmed  only  by  their  grouping  and  relative  position ;  the 
eame  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way,  cdways  pro- 
dncing.  the  Bamecryatalline  form. 

This  statement  is  not  strictly  true:  the  elementary  bodies 
baire  by  no  means  all  of  them  the  same  crystalline  form  ;  and  it 
IB  found  that  even  when  the  chemical  constitution  is  the  same, 
thoo^  there  may  frequently  be  a  dose  similarity  in  the  form  as- 
sumed, yet  a  careful  measurement  of  the  angles  indicates  differ- 
ences in  the  len^h  or  inclination  of  the  axes.  For  example — the 
earbonates  of  cwsium,  manganese,  magnesium,  iron,  and  zinc,  all 
erystallize  in  rhombohedra ;  but  the  corresponding  angles  of  these 
levend  crystals  are  all  different,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

Calcareous  spar CaCO.  . 

Carbonate  oi  manganese .    .    .  MnCO^  . 

Carbonate  of  iron FeCO^  . 

Carbonate  of  magnesium     .    .  MgCO^  . 

Carbonate  of  zinc ZaiGO^  . 

These  differences  are  in  all  probability  partially  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  tne  elementary  molecules 
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of  some  of  the  oomponentB,  and,  as  Eopp  has  ahown,  in  the  atoniie 
Tolume  or  apace  occupied  by  theee  ultimate  mokeiileB.  The 
crystala  of  metallic  sine  and  iron,  for  instance^  belong  to  different 
systemB,  bo  that  it  is  not  snrpriging  that  aome  difference  ahoidd 
he  observed  iu  the  form  of  their  correepondinff  compomida ;  and 
if  Mitscherlich'B  law  be  confined  to  componna  bodies,  these  yerr 
differences  which  have  been  supposed  to  militate  against  it  nill 
prove  to  be  remarkable  corroborations  of  its  tmih,  as  they  dxnr 
that  the  number  and  collocation  of  the  atoms  may  overoome  die 
tendency  of  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  oomponents  to 
assume  different  forms.  It  also  shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  unsife 
to  infer  isomorphism  in  the  elements  simply  from  the  occmrrcooe 
of  isomorphism  in  the  compoimds  which  they  yield.  It  muti 
however,  oe  borne  in  mind  that  bodies  which  are  analogous  in 
chemical  composition  and  in  properties  are  not  neoesBarilT 
isomorphouB. — ^for  example,  carbonate  of  magnesium  (Jfy,  COj 
('.rystallizeB  m  rhombohedrk.  whilst  carbonate  of  strontium  {» 
00 ^  asBumes  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  compound  group  like 
ammonium  (H^N),  if  equivalent  in  function  to  a  simple  snbstanee 
like  potassium  (kV  will  form  compounds  with  the  same  add 
radicle,  which  are  isomoiphouB  with  each  other :  this  is  manifest 
in  the  chloride  of  potassium  (E,01)  and  chloride  of  ammoninm 
(H,N,  CI),  both  of  which  crystallize  in  cubes.  The  sulphate  of 
potasBium  (KJSO^  is  in  like  manner  i^omorphous  with  the  nil- 
phate  of  ammonium  [(H^N^^aS^J,  and  so  on  through  the  grester 
number  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  pota^um  and  am- 
monium. 

(84y  Ohemical  BeaHnga  of  iMmorphimh, — This  dieoovery  of 
the  coincidence  of  similarity  in  crystalline  form  with  similarity 
in  chemical  composition,  is  one  of  the  most  important  generalinr 
tiouB  yet  arrived  at  in  the  Bcience  of  crystallography.  It  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  chemistry  by  facilitating  the  classification 
of  compounds,  and  it  has  often  called  attention  to  analogies  in 
composition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  In 
determining  the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance  it  is  also  frequently 
of  essential  value ;  but  its  application  to  these  purposes  will  l>e 
more  advantageously  examined  at  a  future  period. 

Bodies  which  approach  each  other  thus  closely  in  crystalline 
form  often  occur  mixed  together  in  variable  proportions  in  regu- 
larly crystallized  minerals.  Such  isomorphous  compounds  can- 
not be  separated  by  the  method  of  crystallization.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
different  isomorphous  salts,  if  they  have  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  solubility  in  water.  An  octohedral  crystal  of  ordinary  alum, 
for  example,  if  transferred  to  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  (a  com- 
pound isomorphous  with  ordinary  alum,  and  which  differs  from 
It  in  containing  an  atom  of  chromium  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of 
aluminum),  will  continue  to  increase  in  size  regularly,  and  a 
layer  of  the  metallic  salt  will  be  deposited  on  the  common  alum. 
K  the  crystal  be  transferred  again  to  the  original  solution  of 
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akm,  a  fteeh  layer  of  o(>IoiirIe8B  alnm  will  be  formed  upon  the 
diromiiiin  salt,  and  bo  on  in  sdccefiBion. 

A  large  nmnber  of  metalB,  when  united  with  the  same  acid 
ndide,  fdmish  salts  which  are  isomorphons.  For  instance,  the 
■hhatcs  of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and 
CMnniam,  all  crystallize  in  similar  forms.  The  isomorphism  of 
■uuij'  acid  radicles,  when  nnited  with  the  same  metal,  such  ss 
pntMrinin  or  sodinm,  is  not  less  evident :  sulphate,  seleniate, 
duomate,  and  manganate  of  {Wtassinm,  all  have  the  same  form ; 
nd  the  isomorphism  of  the  corresponding  phosphates,  and  ar- 
nmates  of  sodinm  is  eqnaUy  striking. 

(85)  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  groups  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  has  been  dis- 
tinct! j  ascertained: — 

ttOMoaPHors  eaovps. 
(A.)  EUmenU. 


DianKnd 

Lead 

Iron 

Cof^MT 

SilTer 
Gold 


2 

Arsenic 
Antimonj 
TeUuriom  (?) 


(S.)  Ckmfo>und». 


Almnlna Al%Ot 

8eiqpk>zideofIron. ..  EhO% 
Oxide  of  Chromhim..  Cr%0% 
Dmeute {FeTi)%0% 


Anenknia  Anhjdride.  Ast^t 
Oxide  of  Antimony...  8bt(7t 


Sulphides* 

Arsenides 

Antimonides 


Potamuff^-^omp<nmd»  of 

Chlorine KCl 

Iodine KI 

Bromine KBr 

Fluorine KFl 

united  with  tlie  $aine  Metal,  M'  rep- 
MonohoHc  Metal. 

9 

Molybdates W%MoO^ 

Tongstates W%WOa 

Chromates  (in  the  nn-  ) 
nsual  form  of  Ohro- >   Ph'CrO^ 
mate  of  lead) ) 

10 

Perchlorates* M'Cl  Oa 

Permanganates WMnO^ 

m 

*  It  iqnieared  anomalooB,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur 
«•■  16l  that  82  parts  of  sulphur  should  be  isomorphous  with  76  of  arsenic,  two  atoms 
of  nlpDiir  apparently  being  isomorphous  with  one  of  arsenic ;  but  if  the  atomic  weight 
of  salphnr  ia  admitted  to  be  82,  the  anomaly  disappears.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
the  ponaoguiatee  and  perdilorates,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  be  taken  at 
27*a.  Hie  permanganates  appear  to  contain  2  atoms  of  manganese,  whilst  the  perchlo- 
rslsi  enntafa  only  1  of  dilorfaie ;  but  —witntng^  as  we  have  done,  on  other  nounds,  that 
the  atomle  weight  of  manganese  should  be  doubled,  or  should  be  66,  then  it  follows,  ai 
^^/smst^  that  tM  number  of  atoms  of  manganese  and  dilorine  are  alike. 


MU  ^/thefiOamng  Acid  RadicU$  when 

rmenting  any  Monad  or 

7 

Phoq>hst60 M'«P04 

Aneniatea M'.A8^4 


8 

Sa^Oiatea WJ30^ 

Beleniatea WtSeO, 

Chromatea W^CtOa 

WtMnO* 
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SmUt «/  Ab  tlr/TfiiliiT  MMk  wkmk  uniitd  wiA  FiMtimmlmkt  ihmUkUm  &t  <k 

MMM  ^otcyMi  or.^i0ii  iiailMlf. 


11 

1ft 

ICagnedum 

Boiinoi 

Oaloium  On  Oalo  Spar) 

Btrontimii 

2ano 

Oadmivm 

Lead 

Iron 

Maiuniieie 
Cobidt 

IS 
l><mSU  Okbridm  ^ 

Niokel 

Platinum IXni,PK3« 

Copper 

Leaa  Qn  Plumbo-oaloite) 

Omiinm 9K01,M)« 

Lridtam ftKOMKIi 

14 

Potaninm                            |                 AimiMHidim 

(86)  Dimorphism. — ^Another  yery  remarkable  fiurt  oomieoled 
with  crystallizatioii  has  been  obaerved  in  a  few  bodies.  Some 
substances,  snlphur,  for  example,  are  capable  of  aBWiming  two 
dissimilar  forms,  according  to  the  temperature  at  whidi  the  G171- 
tals  are  produced.  Sulphur,  as  it  is  fbimd  crystallized  in  patiue, 
or  as  it  IS  obtained  by  tne  spontaneous  evaporation  of  ite  lolntioii 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  is  dcponted  ia 
the  form  of  octohedra  with  a  rhombic  base,  which  is  one  of  die 
forms  of  the  4th,  or  prismatic  BVBtem.  Wnen  obtained  by  the 
slow  coolinff  of  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  beautiftd  ambo^ 
coloured  prismatic  crystals  are  obtained,  oelonging  to  the  SIIl  «r 
oblique  system.  Time  oblique  prisms,  in  the  ooane  <^  a  ftnr 
days,  at  the  usual  atmospheric  temperature,  become  opaqae, 
lose  their  cohesion,  and  are  gradually  converted  into  a  congeries 
of  octohedra.  A  similar  change  is  produced  in  the  octohedral 
crystals  by  exposing  them  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  about  9M^, 
but  the  opacity  is  in  this  case  due  to  the  formation  of  jmonatie 
crystals.  The  crystalline  axes  of  the  two  forms  differ,  and  conse- 
quently the  crystals  belong  to  different  svstems.  Bodies  capable 
of  thus  assummg  two  forms  geometrically  incompatible  are  said 
to  be  dimoTpJums. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Carbon,  in  its 
pure  state,  as  it  occurs  in  the  diamond,  is  errstallized  in  the  lat, 
or  regular  system,  in  octohedra,  or  in  allied  forms ;  but  in  grar 
phite,  as  it  separates  from  cast  iron  when  ftised,  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  six-sided  plates,  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
tem. Carbonate  of  calcium  usually  occurs  in  forms  of  tlie  8d 
system,  reducible  by  cleavage  to  rhombohedra,  like  those  of  lee* 
land  spar,  and  it  is  thus  formed  by  crystallization  at  low  temper- 
atures ;  but  occasionally  it  occurs  in  the  rectangular  prisms  (tf 
the  4th  system,  as  in  the  mineral  aragonite ;  and  tne  microeoopic 
crystals  which  are  formed  when  the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  de- 
posited from  its  solution  by  carbonic  acid  in  water,  on  the  ap^ 
cation  of  a  heat  of  212^,  have  also  this  form  (O.  Bose).  Aiumer 
beautiful  instance  of  dimorphism  is  afforded  in  iodide  of  mercury. 
When  this  body  is  heated,  it  fuses,  boils,  and  is  converted  into 
vapour,  which  condenses  upon  the  side  of  the  tube  aa  a  yeUow 
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QrjralalMBe  emst.  wmpofsed  of  mmnte  rbombto  plates.  The  ap- 
phcatdon  of  a  slight  mechanical  force,  such  as  a  mere  scrat^ 
iroon  a  single  pmnt,  chances  the  form  from  the  rhombic  plate  to 
that  of  an  octohedron  wiOi  sqnare  base,  and  the  change  is  rein 
dered  Tisible  to  the  eye  hj  the  accompanying  substitution  of  a 
bright  scarlet  for  tiie  jnallow  colour.  If  the  quantity  of  the  iodide 
operated  on  be  at  all  considerable,  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
may  be  observed  to  rise  as  much  as  5^  or  6°  F.  during  the  con- 
▼ersiim  of  the  yellow  into  the  red  salt  (Weber). 

It  is  obvious  that  in  oertain  cases  the  forms  of  a  crystal  be- 
longing to  one  BYBteim  may  approach  very  closely  to  those  of 
another  totally  dinerent  system  :  for  instance,  bismuth  appears  to 
crystallize  in  cubes,  but  in  reality  it  assumes  the  form  ot  a  riiom- 
bfdtedron,  the  angles  of  which  are  92""  20',  and  87""  40',  or  so 
dose  upon  tight  angles,  as  to  ordinary  observation  to  be  con- 
finmdea  with  uiem :  the  derivative  forms,  however,  in  such  cases 
are  always  very  different,  and  senerally  enable  the  observer  to 
point  out  the  true  system  to  which  the  crystal  belongs. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Pasteur,  instances  of  dimor- 
phisni  usually  occur  when  the  two  forms  are  nearly  upon  the  lim- 
it of  their  respective  systems.  For  example,  the  angles  of  the 
yellow  rhombic  plates  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  octohedron  of  the  prismatic  system  to 
which  the  red  variety  of  this  compound  belongs,  and  a  similar 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  prisms  and  the  octohedra  of  sulphur. 

Some  substances  are  stated  to  be  even  trimorpkoiis,  that  is. 
they  crystallize  in  three  different  systems.  Both  the  seleniate  of 
imc  {2SnSeO,+711/))  and  sulphate  of  zinc  (ZnS0,+7H,0),  and 
tiie  seleniate  of  nickel  UViSeO^-hTH^O)  and  sulphate  of  nickel 
(^iS'0^-f-7H,(?),  accordmg  to  Mitscherlich,  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity. Sulphate  of  nickel  crystallizes  below  59°  F.  in  right 
rhombic  prisms ;  between  59°  and  68°  in  acute  square-based  oc- 
tohedra ;  and  when  the  temperature  is  above  86°  in  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms.  In  the  first  case  the  crystals  belong  to  the  prismatic, 
in  the  second  to  the  pyramidal,  and  in  the  third  to  the  oblique 
lystem.  If  the  right  rhombic  crystals  be  placed  in  the  summer's 
ran  for  a  few  days  they  become  opaque,  but  still  retain  the  form 
of  the  prism,  which  is  found,  when  oroken,  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  octonedra.* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  change  of  tenacity  produced  in 
some  of  the  metals  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  exhibited  in 
a  marked  degree  by  zinc,  is  produced  by  some  modification  of 
their  crystalhne  form  under  the  action  of  neat. 

The  influence  of  temperature  in  thus  subverting  the  direction 
of  the  molecular  forces  in  obedience  to  which  crystals  are  formed, 
has  as  yet  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of  systematic  research  ; 
its  fhrtner  prosecution,  however,  oannot  fail  to  throw  much  addi- 

*  Aoeor&ig  to  De  Marignao,  howeTer,  sulphate  of  niokd  in  the  seoond  and  third 
~    oontaiDS  1  H|0  less  uian  it  does  when  orystallized  in  right  rhombic  prisms ;  and 
1  be  true  for  sslphate  of  niclLel,  it  is  most  probably  the  case  with  the  other  salts 
ibore  mentioned  as  trimorphous. 
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tional  interesting  light  upon  onr  knowledge  of  the  opentioiiof 
molecnlar  force. 

(87)  AlMrcpy. — ^Independently  of  dimorphimi,  the  p«rtidei 
of  manj  solids  are  capable  of  other  modes  of  airaiifleiiient,  whidi, 
without  altering  the  chemical  compo6iti<m  of  the  IkkIj,  je^  pio- 
dace  a  very  important  modification  of  many  of  its  properties)  wA 
chemical  and  pnysical. 

There  appear  to  be  four  different  conditions  in  "wbkh. 
bodies  may  exist.  They  may  be— 1st,  eryBtaBme^  as  dian 
garnet,  felspar ;  2nd,  vitreous  or  glassy,  as  dass  itself,  tnntparent 
arsenious  anhydride,  and  barley-sugar ;  3ra,  amorpkauBj  or  deifi- 
tute  of  crystalline  form  altogetner,  as  tinder.  ohalK  or  cIbji  and 
4th,  orgamaedy  or  arranged  in  masses,  consisting  of  oeQfl^  nbra, 
or  membranes,  like  the  tissues  of  animals  or  yegetahLes,  aa  hair, 
muscle,  skin,  wood,  bark,  leayee,  &c.  To  these  ornJiiaed  slm^ 
tures,  no  ftirther  allusion  will  for  the  presen  be  made^  sinoe  tbej 
are  producible  only  by  the  liying  organism.  Many  aabatanM 
are  capable  of  assuminff  indifferently  any  one  of  the  flnt  three  of 
these  conditions.  Bulpnur,  for  example,  often  oocotb  m^nrall^ 
in  beautiful  octohedral  crystals,  and  may  always  be  obtained  m 
this  form  by  allowing  its  solutions  to  eyajwrate  spontitneonBly  in 
the  air.  These  crystals  are  hard  and  brittie,  and  they  may  easilj 
be  dissolyed  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  But  if  a  quantity  ci  these 
crystals  be  melted,  and  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boifing 
point  of  water,  and  the  liquid  be  then  sudaenly  cooled  by  pom*- 
mg  it  into  cold  water,  a  tough,  flexible,  taransparent  subataaoe, 
of  an  amber  colour,  is  procu^,  which  may  be  kneaded  in  the 
hand  or  drawn  out  into  loQg  threads,  and  is  less  easily  inflamed 
than  ordinary  sulphur.  This  constitutes  yitreous  sulphur ;  but 
if  it  be  left  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  brittie,  opaque,  and  p^urdy 
cry^stalline.  Howeyer,  it  is  not  all  crystallized,  for  if  diffested 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  part  of  it  only  will  be  dissolyed ;  the 
crystallized  portion  is  taken  up,  and  a  buff-coloured  powder  is 
left,  which  is  insoluble.  It  has  no  crystalline  appearance,  and  is 
amorphous  sulphur.  This,  if  melted  by  heat,  becomes  as  soluble 
as  before.  In  addition  to  these  alterations  in  consistence,  colour, 
inflammability,  and  solubility,  differences  in  the  density  are  ob* 
served : — 

Octohedral  sulphur  has  a  specific  gravity  of    2'06 
Prismatic  sulphur  "  "  1-965 

Vitreous  sulphur  "  "  1-967 

Corresponding  differences  in  the  specific  heat  haye  been  obaeryed 
in  these  different  conditions. 

These  three  different  forms  of  sulphur  are  called  dUctropic 
modifications  of  sulphur,  and  the  existence  of  the  same  substance 
in  different  forms,  each  endowed  with  different  properties,  is 
called  aUotrcpy^  (from  aXXo9  another,  and  rpiiro^  manner). 

Phosphorus  affords  another  excellent  instance  of  this  singu« 
lar  series  of  modifications.    Phosphorus,  when  first  prepared  and 
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•fi  sold  in  the  ahope,  is  in  the  fonn  of  transparent,  flexible,  wax^- 
looking  sticks  which  are  of  the  vitreous  variety.  In  this  form  it 
is  freelj  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  melts  in  warm  water  at 
a  heat  very  little  above  that  of  the  human  body,  and  is  so  inflam- 
mable, that  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
warm  weather,  it  often  takes  fire  and  burns  with  great  violence. 
Phosphorus  has  also  been  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  equal- 
ly inflammable  with  the  common  form.  But  if  phosphorus  be 
put  into  a  flask  filled  with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  taking  fire,  and  be  heated,  with  various  precautions 
to  avoid  accident,  up  to  the  melting  point  of  tin  (442°),  or  rather 
higher,  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  changed  into  a  red  ^x)wder 
which,  when  properlv  purified,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  with- 
out any  danger  of  taking  fire.  In  this  condition  it  does  not  melt 
imtil  heated  to  500°,  or  even  beyond  that  temperature ;  and  it  is 
quite  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Yet  it  is  pure  phos- 
phorus, although  in  the  amorphous  condition.  By  heating  it  to 
between  600°  and  600°,  in  a  retort  or  vessel  from  which  the  air 
IB  excluded,  it  melts,  and  then  cannot  be  distin^ished  from  the 
original  phosphorus  that  furnished  it.  In  addition  to  these 
alterationB  in  solubility,  colour,  inflammability,  and  external  ap- 
pearance, difiorences  in  the  specific  gravity  and  in  specific  heat 
nave  been  observed. 

Many  other  elementary  bodies  exhibit  analogous  allotropic 
modifications,  and  their  number  will  no  doubt  be  increased  as 
researches  in  this  direction  become  multiplied.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  such  modifications  exist  in  all  the  elements,  although 
the  properties  of  the  different  forms  are  certainly  not  always  so 
dissimilar  as  in  the  cases  already  quoted.  Even  in  permanent 
gases  we  have  indications  of  allotropy,  the  remarkable  substance 
ozone  having  been  ascertained  to  be  oxygen  in  a  particularly  ac- 
tive condition.  The  consideration  of  special  instances  of  allotro- 
py will  be  deferred  until  the  properties  of  the  bodies  themselves 
are  detailed.  Allotropy  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  elemen- 
tary bodies  ;  but  in  compounds  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  corresponding  modifications  may  not  be  due  to  alter- 
ations in  chemical  composition,  arising  from  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  combination  of  the  different  component  elementary 
bodies  with  each  other. 

It  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  causes  which  thus  influence 
molecular  arrangement,  that  the  particular  arrangement  which 
such  causes  may  produce  in  any  given  case,  has  a  very  material 
influence  in  modifying  the  pnysical  properties  of  the  body. 
When  a  body  is  homogeneous,  or  when  it  is  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, as  in  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  the 
transmission  of  light,  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  Dody  for  heat,  is  uniform  in  every  dii^ection  ; 
but  when  the  molecular  forces,  as  shown  by  the  lorni  of  the 
crystal,  are  more  powerful  in  one  direction  than  in  others, 
immediately  a  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the , 
body  on  light,  and  in  its  expansive  and  conducting  powers  for 
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neat,  may  be  traced ;  probably  nmilar  irregnlacritiet  womld 
found  in  its  power  of  transmitting  sound,  and  in  aOowing 
passage  of  electricitj  and  magnetism.* 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

LIGHT. 

Nat/wre  of  Light — Undulations — Reflection — Refraetian — Pro- 
diction  of  Colour — Interference — DatMe  RefraeUan^ 
Polarization. 

(88)  Chemical  Relations  of  lAght. — The  force  of  light  which, 
operating  through  the  eye,  ^yes  exercise  to  the  sense  of  yision,  is 
one,  which,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  would  haye  beea 
thought  to  naye  little  connexion  with  chemistir.  Now,  howeyer, 
the  case  is  otherwise,  and  an  acquaintance  witn  the  fiindamentsl 
laws  and  properties  of  light  is  indispensable  to  the  chemist.  Tke 
physical  cnaracters  of  an  object,  revealed  by  its  action  on  liffht, 
are  often  of  the  greatest  chemical  yalue.  ^Differences  in  reirao- 
tive  power,  for  example,  furnish  in  many  cases  the  most  rapid 
and  satisfactory  prooi  of  the  genuineness  or  adulteration  of  an  SBr 
sential  oil.  Varieties  in  the  amount  and  direction  of  circular 
polarization  afford  the  best  means  in  certain  cases  of  arriying  st 
a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  proportions  of  sugar  in  complex 
saccharine  liquids.  By  the  action  of  polarized  light,  the  diamond 
and  other  precious  gems  may  be  distinguished  from  spurious 
imitations. 

But  besides  the  indirect  assistance  thus  afforded  to  chemistry, 
the  researches  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  been  gradually  devw- 
oping  the  vast  importance  of  lignt  as  an  agent  in  producing  the 
cneniical  changes  which  are  continually  in  operation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  they  have  at  length  shown  that  this 
wonderful  emanation  from  the  sun  is,  conjointly  with  heat,  the 
mainspring  which  maintains  the  chemical  actions,  and  with  diem 
the  existence,  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  organic  life  which  teem 
around  ns.  The  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
accumulation  of  materials  for  our  habitations  and  for  fiiel,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  composition  in  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  its  chemi- 
cal actions;  whilst  the  fascinating  art  of  photography  gives  proof 
of  the  rapidity  and  the  variety  ot  the  changes  which  it  proaucea. 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science 
of  optics ;  in  tiie  following  pages,  therefore,  reference  will  only 

*  Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  Wertheim  has  proyed  that  theyelocityof  souid, 
when  transmitted  through  wood,  is  nearly  fire  times  as  great  when  transmitted  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibre,  as  when  transmitted  across  it ;  and  Wiedemann  has  shown  that 
electric  induction  occurs  with  varying  degrees  of  facility  in  different  directions  in  the 
same  doubly  refracting  crjrstaL 
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be  made  to  some  of  its  principal  properties,  a  knowledge  of 
irliicli  will  be  a  necesBary  preparation  to  the  stady  of  its  cnemi- 
sal  effects. 

(89)  Sovaroes  of  LigkL — ^1.  The  great  natnral  sources  of  lisht 
ire  the  snn  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  bnt  there  are  several  modes 
li  proenring  light  bv  artificial  means. 

2.  Ignition  cf  oolids. — Whenever  any  solid  object  is  raised 
JO  a  high  temperature  (beyond  900°  or  1000**  F.),  it  becomes  lu- 
ninoQB.  A  current  of  mseons  matter  may  have  a  temperature 
)f  upwards  of  2000°  wimout  becoming  luminous.  If,  however: 
\  solid  be  introduced  into  such  a  current,  it  begins  to  throw  off 
igfat  in  all  directions,  even  though  it  may  not  mim  and  may  ex- 
)erience  no  chemical  change;  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
laid  to  become  inoamdeicefnt.  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with 
ihe  intensity  of  the  heat.  When  first  perceptible  it  is  of  a  dull 
«d  colour,  and  as  the  temperature  rises,  it  passes  through 
mnge  and  yellow  into  a  full  white,  which,  when  the  heat  be- 
)ome8  extremely  intense,  assumes  something  of  a  violet  tinge. 

The  experiments  of  Draper  {PhU.  Mag.^  May,  1847,  p.  845) 
how  that  platinum  b^ins  to  emit  light  in  the  dark  at  a  tem- 
Mrature  which  he  estimates  at  about  977°.  He  also  found,  by 
Dtroducing  different  substances  into  a  clean  ffun-barrel,  and 
idnng  the  barrel  to  a  dull  red  heat  and  then  looking  down  into 
he  barrel,  that  they  all  became  red  hot  at  the  same  time  within 
he  barrel.  The  materials  submitted  to  experiment  were,  plati- 
nim,  brass,  antimony,  lead,  and  gas  carbon  ;  to  these  I  may  add, 
loroelain,  black-leaa  ware,  copper,  and  palladium.  GhalK  and 
luurble  became  visible  before  the  barrel  was  red  hot,  and  the 
ihoaphorescence  of  fluor  spar  was  still  more  marked.  At  a  tem- 
perature which,  from  the  expansion  of  the  platinum.  Draper  esti- 
Qated  at  1280°  F.,  the  light  of  a  strip  of  platinum,  heateo  by  the 
roltaie  current,  was  red,  and  extending  up  to  the  line  F  of  the 
olar  spectrum  (106) ;  the  colour  of  the  emitted  light  was  green- 
ih  grey.  At  1326  the  spectrum  was  prolonged  into  the  bluish 
nreen.  At  1440°  the  blue  extended  beyona  Fraunhofer's  line 
s ;  and  at  2130°  a  pure  and  intense  spectrum,  reaching  as  far  as 
BL,  was  obtained. 

This  observation  may  be  carried  still  further  by  noting  the 
affects  produced  upon  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  chemical 
iction  in  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  the 
temperature  is  pushed  still  higher.  The  temperature  of  the  vol- 
taic arc  and  of  the  electric  spark  may  thus  be  inferred  greatly  to 
transcend  that  of  the  eun  and  oxyhydrogen  jet. 

All  our  artificial  lights  depend  upon  the  ignition  of  solid  mat- 
ter, in  the  intense  heat  developed  by  the  chemical  changes  at- 
tendant on  combustion.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  production  of  litfht  in  this  manner,  is  afforded  by  directing 
•n  ijgmted  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  upon  a  piece 
of  lime ;  the  burning  gas  alone  gives  scarcely  any  sensible  light, 
Imt  the  moment  that  the  lime  becomes  thorougnly  heated,  the 
hiUiancy  of  the  light  becomes  too  great  for  the  eye  to  bear. 
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3.  Phosphoresomoe  by  Seat. — Some  Babfitanoes  of  mineral 
origin,  when  gently  heateid,  emit  a  feeble  light,  which  in  a  Bhort 
time  ceases,  and  cannot  be  again  renewed  until  after  the  body 
has  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  to  that  emitted  by 
the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  (112).  Native  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium or  phosphorite,  and  a  variety  or  fluor  spar  xnown  as  chloro- 
phane,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  very  distinctly. 

4.  Zuminotis  Animals. — ^The  existence  of  phosphorescence 
may  be  recognised  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  waters  of  the 
ocean  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  globe,  and  at  different  times,  ap- 
pear to  be  luminous  throughout  from  the  presence  of  countless 
iiosts  of  luminous  animalculsa :  but  usually  the  light  of  the  sea 
appears  to  be  developed  only  by  agitation,  and  the  crest  of  every 
wave  may  often  be  seen  to  be  tipped  with  a  beautiful  fringe  of 
pale  green  light.  The  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly  offer  other 
familiar  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Some  kinds  oi  scolopendra, 
in  passing  over  the  groimd,  leave  a  luminous  trail  behind  th^n. 
Within  certain  limits,  this  power  of  emitting  light  appears  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  anunal,  and  it  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after 
vitality  is  destroyed. 

6.  Phasphorescenee  of  Decaying  Organic  Matter. — Sea  fish, 
in  general,  and  whiting,  herring,  and  mackerel,  in   particular, 
soon  after  death,  exhibit  a  luminous  appearance ;  the  light  is 
most  intense  before  putrefaction  commences,  and  gradually  disap- 
pears as  decomposition  proceeds.    In  order  to  observe  tne  phe- 
nomenon distinctly,  the  fish  should  be  gutted,  and  the  roes  and 
scales  removed.     The  entire  fish,  and  especially  the  soft  roe,  ex- 
hibits the  light.     By  placing  such  luminous  fish  in  weak  saline 
solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's  salts,  or  com- 
mon salt,  these  solutions  likewise  become  luminous,  and  the  ap- 
pearance continues  for  some  days  ;  it  is  particularly  visible  when 
the  liquids  are  agitated.     The  light  is  quickly  extinguished  by 
the  addition  of  pure  water,  of  lime  water,  of  fermented  liquids, 
of  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  of  strong  saline  solutions,  in 
general ;  the  saline  solutions,  however,  on  being  diluted  recover 
their  luminosity.     K  the  fish  be  exposed  to  a  cold  suflScient  to 
freeze  it,  the  luminosity  disappears,  but  it  returns  when  it  is 
thawed  ;  luminous  wood  also  ceases  to  emit  light  below  32°,    A 
temperature  of  about  100°  seems  to  be  that  most  favourable  to  the 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  light ;  it  disappears  considerably 
below   212°,  and  the  faculty  of  again  becoming  luminous  on 
cooling  is  speedily  destroyed  by  the  continuance  of  the  heat 
(Hulme,  PhU.  Trans.,  1800.) 

6.  Electricity. — The  transient  light  of  the  electric  spark,  and 
the  intense  glare  attendant  on  a  fiasli  of  lightning,  are  lamiliarly 
known  ;  but  electricity  may  likewise  be  made  to  give  a  continu- 
ous and  abundant  supply  ot'  light :  the  ignition  of  charcoal-points 
between  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
light  which  dazzles  the  unprotected  eye.  Attempts  have  been 
made  recently  to  apply  this  light  to  the  purposes  of  illumination 
on  a  large  scale,  though  as  yet  with  imperfect  results.     Other 
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leee  important  Bonrcee  of  light,  such  as  the  friction  of  two  pieces 
of  qnartz  or  of  loaf  sugar,  may  also  possibly  be  of  electrical  origin. 
7.  (JrygUMizcdion. — ^Light  is  lixewise  developed,  under  cer- 
tain circnmstances,  in  the  act  of  crystallization.  When  the  trans- 
parent form  of  arsenions  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  liqnid  as  it  cools  deposits  crystals  of  opaque,  white 
arsenious  anhydride :  if  the  process  be  watched  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  seen  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  faint  flash.  Fused  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  one  or 
two  other  vitrified  salts,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  crystal- 
lized, exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  which  appears  to  accompany 
tiie  transformation  of  a  vitreous  into  a  crystalline  solid. 

(90)  Theories  of  LigJU —  U^tidvlaUons. — ^Two  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light.  Upon  the 
first  of  these,  the  theory  of  emiestonj  it  is  imagined  that  all  lu- 
minous bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off  into  space  a  luminous 
matter,  the  particles  of  which  are  inconceivably  minute,  and  are 
projected  with  a  velocity  equally  inconceivable.  These  particles, 
when  they  fall  upon  any  object,  are  refiected  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fi'om  its  surfaces ;  and,  entering  the  transparent  portions 
of  the  eve  form  images  upon  the  retma  or  expanded  termina- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  ana  are  by  it  transmitted  to  the  brain ; 
the  result  enabling  us  to  see  the  object  from  which  the  light  was 
reflected. 

Upon  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  undulation^  recourse  is 
had  to  the  supposition  of  a  perfectly  elastic  medium  or  ether  of 
inconceivable  tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  the  interstices  of  all 
material  objects.  This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  thi'own  into  the  vibrations  which  constitute 
li^t,  by  impulses  incessantly  emanating  from  all  luminous  ob- 
jects, tortious  of  the  vibrations  thus  excited  are  collected  by 
the  lenses  of  the  eye,  and  thrown  upon  the  retina.  Upon  this 
theory,  therefore,  the  phenomena  are  explicable  upon  a  mechan- 
ism similar  to  that  by  which  the  vibrations  of  elastic  media  are 
known  to  be  propagated ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  by  which  the 
undulations  of  the  atmosphere  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  and  excite 
the  sensation  of  sound.  The  ether  by  means  of  which  light  is 
transmitted,  though  possessed  of  inertia,  is  not,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere, affected  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

At  present,  the  theory  of  undulation  is  all  but  universally 
adopted,  as  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  science  of  optics  is  based.  The  analogies  be- 
tween light  and  sound  are  not  the  least  striking  and  interesting 
amount  the  proofs  adduced  in  its  support.  Indeed,  it  will  great- 
ly facilitate  tne  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  light 
is  supposed  to  be  propagated,  if  we  first  examine  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  which  admit  of  being  traced  in  a  manner 
more  directly  appreciable  to  common  apprelieiision  than  those  of 
light. 

(91)  Hhutratione  of  Uhdulatione  from  the  Phenomena  of 
Sound. — ^We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sound^ 
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froM  A  Hriesixf 
„>i  ■.»■,■■■,■■  bj  n J  nddoi  impvln^  mdi  m  a  bliMr.  eomtnnmled 
to  tnj  fobBUnee  poHeaied  of  em  a  TWf  tl^^  wgrw  of  okrf 
citj.  Ib  other  words^  Am  jjaprrorion  wmdi  wb  nevre  is  due  U 
the  Tibntion  into  whkh  the  pertidee  of  Ae  wimidj^g  bodjr  ae 
thnywn;  theK  Tibratiofift  reaet  vpoii  ■■  ebMtie  medram,  ladi  m 
Ihe  sir :  the  impolm  aie  oomvnmieeted  b j  At  aotJoae  of  Iht 
peitidei  of  air  to  die  esr,  and  b j  raction  upon  tbe  sidilQiy 
nerres  tbej  eaeite  the  senae  of  hearing. 

ThoK  motioiia  of  aonnding  bodiea  arefraqnentlTnot  too  rnid 
to  be  traced  by  the  cnre ;  for  eaEaaajple,  a  atrelehea  itring  whakt 
flonnding  maj  be  eariiy  seen  to  be  m  rapid  vibration.  AganiLif 
A  ffoblet  be  dnited  orer  witii  a  little  iand.  or  any  ftie  powder, 
ana  a  Tiolin  bow  be  drawn  acroes  its  e^e  ao  aa  to  elioit  a 
found,  the  partieleB  of  dnat  will  be  briflUj  agitated.  And  in"^ 
eommoii  experiment  of  half  filing  a  finger  ^aaa  with  watw,  and 
prodneing  a  aonnd  bj  drawing  tlie  moistened  finger  along  iti 
edge,  the  water  within,  whibt  me  aonnd  laeta,  is  beantiftdlj'  xi^ 
pled,  to  an  extent  ooorre^MHiding  with  the  lovdnem  of  tlie  tona 
lliese  motions  are  also  distinctly  visible  in  the  pra^  of  a  toning- 
fork  whilst  it  is  in  the  act  of  producing  sound  (ng*  oS).  Sndh  yi- 
brations^  howerer,  to  render  them  aadible,  reqnire  the 
^  ^  intervention  of  an  elastic  medium  to  convey  them  to  the 
ear.  If  a  bell  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  the  air 
pump,  and  struck,  it  will  be  distinctly  heard  whilst  the 
vessel  is  fuU  of  air ;  but,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  on 
repeating  the  stroke,  it  wiQ  gradually  become  feebler, 
iiB'  ■  and  at  last  will  be  inaudible,  or  nearly  so. 

Other  media  besides  air  may,  however,  be  employed 
for  the  transmission  of  sound.  A  bell  may  be  rung,  for 
instance,  under  water,  and  will  be  heard  by  a  person  also 
under  the  water  at  even  a  greater  distance  than  in  the  air. 
Wood  will  likewise  transmit  sound  freely,  and  lo  still 
greater  distances  than  atmospheric  air. 

These  impulses  require  time  for  their  propagation,  and 
the  rate  of  propagation  varies  in  different  bodies.  Sound 
travels,  for  example,  at  the  rate  of  1130  feet  in  a  second 
throngn  air,  of  4900  feet  through  water,  and  of  17,400 
feet  per  second  through  a  deal  rod. 

The  intensity  of  sound,  like  that  of  all  forces  radiating 
from  a  centre,  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  as 
it  is  propagated  in  waves  or  undulations,  it  is  subject  to  reflec- 
tion from  obstacles  interposed  in  its  course,' producing  the  variooi 
kinds  and  forms  of  echo. 

(92)  Varieties  of  Sound. — Sounds  differ  from  each  other  in 
laudnesSj  quality^  and  pitch.  The  loudnese  of  a  sound  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  vibration.  A  tuning-fork  vibrating  free* 
ly  in  the  air  produces  only  a  feeble  sound  ;  but  if  the  handle  be 
placed  upon  a  table  whilst  the  prongs  are  vibrating,  the  wooden 
surface  is  thrown  into  poweriul  simultaneous  vimttion.  and  a 
loud  sound  is  emitted.    Qualiijf^  or  Umbrej  depends  on  tne  form 
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of  tlie  BonndxDg  body,  aoid  the  nature  of  the  material  ocMnpoaiiig 
k.  DifferenoeB  sadi  as  are  perceived  between  the  Bame  Bote 
when  produced  b^  a  flute^  a  trumpet,  or  a  yiolin,  are  due  to  thig 
Tariety.  SucceBsive  impnlseB  following  each  other  rapidly  at 
iziWDlar  intervals^  oonBtitate  a  noise  or  continued  sound,  like  the 
rvmUing  of  eacrii^ea  in  the  street,  or  the  rattle  of  machinery ; 
bat  when  the^  follow  at  regular  intervals,  with  a  velocity  exceed- 
ing 16  vibrations  in  a  second,  they  prodnce  a  musical  note.  The 
vUeh  of  the  note  depends  on  the  frequency  of  these  vibrations ; 
ttie  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the  sharper  does  the  sound  be-* 
ooma.  The  connexion  of  pitcn  with  the  frequency  of  vibration 
may  be  readily  verified  by  pressing  a  card  against  the  edee  of  a 
toothed  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  luowly ;  the  distinct 
strokes  of  the  card  against  each  cog  are  heard  at  ust ;  but  by  in- 
crBaflin^  the  rapidity^  of  rotation,  a  low  humming  note  is  given 
out,  and  as  the  velocity  increases  the  sound  becomes  more  acute. 
Musical  notes  aU  have  a  fixed  numerical  relation  to  each 
other,  each  octave  as  the  scale  ascends  having  twice  as  many 
vibrations  in  equal  intervals  of  time  as  the  corresponding  note  of 
&e  octave  immediately  below  it.  The  ratios  are  exhibited  in  the 
vmezed  table : — 


Batio  €f  the  Sownds  cf  the  Musical  SgoU. 


^^ 


^m 


C      D      E 
1       *       i 


F      G      A      B      C 
*       I       i      V      2 


0 
D 
£ 
F 
G 
A 
B 
C 


Yibrations  per  second. 

.  .  256 

.  .  288 

.  .  320 

.  .  341i 

.  .  884 

.  .  4261 

.  .  480 

.  .  512 


Interrals. 

.  82 

.  82 

.  21i 

.  m 

.  m 

.  82 


In  this  table,  a  tuning-fork  is  considered  to  have  made  one 
vibration  whilst  the  prong  is  paasiDg  from  a  to  i  (fig.  65),  the 
return  motion  from  b  to  a  being  reckoned  as  a  second  vibration, 
» in  counting  the  beats  of  the  pendulum.  The  farther  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  would,  however,  be  irrelevant  in  a  work  on 
diemistry,  as  it  belongs  to  the  physical  science  of  acoustics. 

It  nu^y  happens  that  all  the  particles  of  a  sounding  bod^ 
are  simultaneously  vibrating.  A  sounding  body  generally  di- 
vides itself  into  portions  vibrating  in  opposite  directions ;  the  in- 
termediate Hnes  or  points  are  quiescent,  and  these  quiescent  por- 


tions  tie  termed fiocU lineB or  poi^  If  AflafcplaAeof  (^bi 
lidd  Imixontdl J  bj  the  point  or  the  finger  and  thmnb  neir  ill 
eentre,  and  its  Borfiioe  be  minUed  with  tend,  on  eKdting  a  nma- 
eal  note  by  drawing  a  Tiolin  bow  acitMB  itB  ec^  die  land  will 
aocnmolate  on  the  fltationaiy  parts,  and  ahow  deaihr  the  pootioii 
of  the  nodal  linea.  Bj  altering  the  nmnts  at  whieh  the  fjiam  ii 
held,  the  nodal  Ibies,  and  the  note  ^cited,  may  be  made  to  hs- 
deivo  a  ▼ariety  <^  intereedng  chanms. 

The  amonnt  of  force  exerted  by  the  acmmnlatiflp  of  tboe 
minate  molecular  motions  ia  extraordinary.  A  feat  oeoaaionaDj^ 
nerformed  by  apowerfid  sin^  la  to  cradc  a  ^aaa  Irr  awelfing' 
niB  voice  upon  the  note  to  wmch  the  ^asB  responds,  fiavart  hai 
made  some  important  ezperimcotB  m  relation  to  this  anbjeet 
JiAtm.  ds  Ckimte^  IL  Ixy.  884.)  He  found  that  a  copper  Imnd, 
10  feet  lon^,  ^^  inch  wide,  ^  inch  thick,  will  anstain  a  weig^ 
of  90  lb.  without  becoming  perceptibly  lengthened,  bat  if  mMB 
to  vibrate  longitndinally  wnibt  thna  stretched  it  will  become 
lengthened  6  or  7  inches.  In  the  same  way  a  cylinder  of  braiB 
1*37  inch  in  diametar,  became  lengthened  dniinff  its  longitudiDal 
vibration,  to  an  extent  that  would  have  reqnirea  the  qjplioatioD 
of  a  direct  strain  equal  to  4000  lb.  It  is  needless  to  inaiat  on  the 
important  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  constmction  of 
metallic  machinery  liable  to  regular  partial  OBcillation,  however 
slight  or  apparently  trivial  such  vibrations  ma^  be. 

The  experiments  just  detailed  will  show  m  what  way  it  has 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  it  is  by  successive  regularly  reconing 
motions,  or  undulations,  that  sound  is  propagated.    A  similtf 

Srinciple  has  been  with  great  suooess  applica,  with  certain  modi- 
cations,  to  trace  the  vet  more  interesting  and  complicated  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  light. 

(93)  Mechanimi  of  Undulation, — ^The  mode  in  which  the 
undulations  of  light  are  transmitted  may  be  illustrated  by  looeely 
stretching  a  long  cord,  and  striking  it  from  above  downwards 
near  one  end :  the  motion  will  be  propagated  in  successive  waves 
from  one  extremity  to  tlie  other,  each  portion  of  the  cord  becom- 
ing alternately  first  higher  and  then  lower  than  the  positicm 
which  it  assumes  when  at  rest.  In  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light, 
the  motions  of  the  particles  of  ether  interposed  between  the  eve 
and  the  luminous  object,  will,  like  those  of  the  cord,  be  at  rignt 
angles  to  the  track  of  the  ray,  or  to  that  line  in  which  the  wave 
is  advancing,  and  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  the  impulse 
was  given.  If  the  cord  be  struck  from  above  downwards,  the 
waves  will  be  upwards  and  dovniwards ;  if  laterally,  the  waves 

will  occur  from    side  to  side. 
Fio.  66.  Let  B  s  (fig.  66)  be  the  direction 

^    ^  -frx   r-  ^^  *^®  ^y?  ^®  motion  of  the 

\J^\j\S\Jv<J  \j^     particles  of  the  ether  will  be  in 

b  the  direction  a  ft,  at  right  angles 

to  the  course  of  the  ray. 
A  similar  movement  takes  place  in  water  when  a  stone  is 
dropped  into  it,  or  when  its  surface  is  ruffled  by  a  breecep 
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Though  the  motion  is  propagated  from  the  point  stmck,  towards 
the  edges,  in  circles  continnallj  widening,  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  tnemselyes  do  not  travel  onwards  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference,  but  are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  as 
may  be  seen  by  watching  the  movements  of  a  cork  or  other  light 
floating  object;  each  vertical  line  in  succession  receiving  and 
transnutting  the  motion  produced  bv  the  first  impulse,  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance 
mcrease,  and  as  the  circle  becomes  more  extended. 

In  very  compressible  media  like  air,  the  propagation  of  force 
is  also  effected  bv  undulation,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound ;  but 
in  them  the  particles  undergo  alternate  condensation  and  rarefac- 
tion in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  motion  is  commu- 
nicated. 

(94)  Transparencj/  and  Opacity. — ^Bodies  through  which  light 
passes  freely,  such  as  glass  or  air,  are  termed  transparent;  they 
allow  objects  to  be  seen  through  them,  whilst  the  majority  of 
substances  which,  like  wood,  metals,  &c.,  do  not  allow  its  pas- 
sage, are  designated  as  opaque.  No  substance,  however,  is  per- 
fectly transparent.  The  purest  air  arrests  a  portion  of  light: 
Toung  adopts  the  estimate  that  the  horizontal  sunbeams,  which 
pass  Sirough  about  200  miles  of  atmospheric  air  before  they 
reach  the  eye,  possess  onlv  n^ir  of  their  original  intensity  ;  and 
he  states  that  a  column  oi  the  clearest  water  7  feet  in  depth,  ar- 
rests one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it ;  but  this  assertion 
is  only  true  at  a  particular  obliquity  of  the  ray,  as  the  effect  de- 

fends  partly  upon  the  reflection  from  the  surface.  On  the  other 
and,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  opacity.  Gold,  which  is 
one  of  the  densest  metals,  may  be  hammered  out  into  very  thin 
leaves,  which  transmit  a  green  light  if  the  metal  be  pure,  and  a 
purplish  light  if  it  be  alloyed  with  silver.  Between  tne  extremes 
of  opacity  and  transparency  are  innumerable  gradations.  Bodies 
vary  ^atly  in  transhicency,  that  is,  in  their  power  of  transmit- 
ting hght.  Porcelain  is  a  translucent  body ;  it  breaks  up  the 
rays,  but  transmits  a  softened  light,  though  it  does  not  allow  the 
form  of  an  object  to  be  seen  if  the  porcelain  be  interposed  be- 
tween that  object  and  the  eye. 

Light  proceeds  through  all  homogeneous  transparent  media 
in  straight  lines  from  the  object ;  these  lines  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  luminous  point,  and  a  ray  of  light  is  an  indefinitely 
narrow  portion  of  a  stream  of  light.  The  path  of  the  rays  in  a 
direct  Ime  may  often  be  traced  across  a  darkened  room  into 
which  a  sunbeam  is  admitted,  bv  the  fioating  particles  of  dust, 
which  refiect  a  small  portion  of  the  light  in  different  parts  of  its 
course  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  mere  passage  of  light 
through  a  transparent  object  does  not  excite  the  sense  of  vision, 
neither  can  the  eve  track  the  direction  of  the  ray,  unless  the  vi- 
brations be  carried  towards  the  observer  by  renection  from  the 
surface  of  some  material  object. 

The  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  a  brief  inter- 
Tal,  varying  in  different  persons  from  tV  to  i  of  a  second,  after 
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theli^  itielf  hu  eeand,  aad  gira  riM  to  nuy  BHunt  offeeCi; 
tac  instMwe,  the  Mt  (tf  bunkiiiK  jwodaeeB  so  iDspediBent  to  toh 
rest  Tuion ;  s  btight  point  mioa  to  ravc^Te  npidlj  in  the  da^ 
IB  seen  as  «  laminoaa  ard&  aad  tbe  jets  of  unaa  wlndi  !■  fli^ 
mnfa  are  whiried  rooBd  iwfiwe  the  ejw  of  the  apeettton,  •»■ 
amne  the  form  (tf  wbeela  or  start  of  fircL 

divergee  frcoa  a  Ioidiboiib  oeotre,  its  mtentttr  ( 
that  of  all  radiant  fiMees,  Bot  diracdj  ts  the  dietenoe,  bat  la  ttw 
square  of  the  diitanoe.  A  little  onuBidetBtufi  will  zender  the 
reason  for  this  ohvioae : — SnppoBe  the  flaiae  of  a  eandla^  or  uf 
iDmiaooB  point,  to  be  plaoea  m  the  emtre  of  a  hoUov  apham  X 
feet  in  disiueter,  its  light  vill  &11  ap(m  the  whtde  iDtefnalsiir&es 
of  the  Bphere,  and  the  candle  will  be  1  foot  distant  flom  eaok 
point :  a  ^[UM%  iod  of  that  surface  will  reouve  a  givan  aBiooiit 
of  light  xhe  same  candle,  if  placed  in  the  middle  <tf  a  i^olw  4 
feet  in  diameter,  will  be  at  8  feet  distance  fixnn  each  point  of  tfia 
sni&ce,  <K  at  double  the  distance  that  it  was  in  the  firat  glob^ 
bat  its  li«ht  will  still  illnminate  the  whole  of  the  intmor.  Ihe 
sniface  of  the  aeooud  globe,  however,  ia  foor  times  greater  thaa 
that  of  the  first,  because  the  snWaoes  of  spbcne  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  their  radii ;  in  this  case  as  1* :  3*,  or  aa  1  to  Ij 
oonseqnoiUy  each  point,  or  each  inch,  of  the  Bor&ce  ol  the  lavgw 
B^ere^  will  reodve  only  one-fonrth  of  the  light  that  fell  on  aa 
equal  Bpace  in  the  smaller  globe,  and  yet  the  candle  ia  only  twioa 
as  far  from  it:  so,  if  the  j^lobe  woe  8  feet  across,  the  diatanoe^ 
the  candle  being  now  4  times  as  great  as  in  the  first  globe^  the 
smface  to  be  illnminated  is  16  times  bb  large,  and  oooeeqnentlyi 
a  square  inch  of  the  8-foot  globe  would  receive  only  -^  vS  the 
light  that  fell  on  a  square  inch  of  the  Moot  globe.  A  board  at 
1  yard  irom  a  candle  receives  a  certain  aiuonirt  of  li^llt,  at  % 
yards  it  receives  ^  of  that  amount,  at  3  yards  i,  at  4  yards  A : 
and  experiment  ehowB  that  a  board,  X  foot  square,  at  1  yard  dia- 
tance,  would  cast  a  shadow  that  wonld  cover  a  board  enKiaing 
4  times  the  surface,  or  2  feet  in  the  side,  if  placed  at  a  Hi^f^po^ 
of  2  yards,  as  shown  in  fig.  67. 

(96)  Photometry. — An  applicata<Hi 
''"  "'  of  this  law  affords  a  ready  means  of 

approziinatirelj  detramining  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  two  lights  which  do 
not  differ  greatly  in  ooloor.      Sop- 
pose,  for  inetance,  it  were  Tinnranaij 
to  ascertain  the  illuminating  power 
of  a  gas-light  bnming  S  cabic  feet  <^ 
gas  per  hoar,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  sperm  candle  burning  182  gn.  of 
apermaceti  per  hour: — Place  at  the 
msfance,  aay  of  100  inches  &om  the 
^^        gaa-light,  a  vertical  acreeu  of  white 
''^**     paper,  and  in  front  of  thia,  at  an  inch 
distance,  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  cast  a  definite 
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shadow.  Between  the  gaa-light  and  the  screen  place  the  candle, 
at  snch  a  distance  that  the  shadow  of  the  same  object  cast  by  the 
candle  upon  the  screen  shall  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
intensity  as  that  produced  by  the  gas.  Say  that  the  distance  of 
the  candle  from  the  screen  is  27*75  inches.  The  shadow  froui 
each  light  is  illuminated  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  other 
light.  If  the  shadows  be  sensibly  equal,  the  amount  of  light  fall- 
ing npcrn  tlie  screen  from  each  source  must  at  that  distance  be 
equal  also:  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  lights  are  then 
found  by  squaring  the  distances  of  each  light  from  the  screen  ; 
the  gas-light  will  consequently  cast  a  light  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  the  candle  as  100* :  27'75* ;  or  as  16  to  1. 

When  light  falls  upon  any  object  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
three  different  ways.  1st,  it  may  either  be  bent  back  or  reflected  / 
2nd,  it  may  be  Allowed  to  pass  on  in  an  altered  direction,  that  is, 
it  may  be  transmitted  and  refracted;  or  3rd,  it  may  disappear 
altogether,  and  be  absorbed. 

Reflection, 

(97)  Reflection. — If  a  ray  of  light  fall  obliquely  upon  a  flat, 
polished  surface,  a  large  proportion  of  the  incident  rays,  or  rays 
which  fall  upon  the  surface,  is  reflected  or  thrown  off  obliquely, 
&t  an  angle  formed  on  the  other  side  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
point  of  incidence,  equal  to  that  formed  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular.  Fig.  68  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  law 
of  reflection.  If  in  this  figure,  in  represent  the  incident  ray,  mm 
the  mirror,  pn  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  incidence,  pni  will 
be  the  angle  of  incidence,  nb  the  reflected  ray,  and  pnk  the  an- 
gle of  reflection  formed  between  the  same  perpendicular  and  the 
reflected  ray. 

Tlie  law  which  regulates  the  reflection  of  light  is  expressed  by 
Baying  that '  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence' :  the  incident  and  the  reflect- 
ed ray  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  Fia.  68. 
and  that  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
tlie  reflectmg  surface.    When  the  in- 
cident ray  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  the  reflected  ray  is  therefore 
riso   perpendicular,    and    coincides 
with  tne  incident  ray,  but  it  does  so 
in  no  other  position. 

In  fig.  68,  the  angle  of  reflection, 
PK  B,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  'v^ 

PKi,  but  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  •., 

4e  perpendicular.    A  person  looking  '  .  . 

into  the  mirror  at  r,  would  see  the  h 

candle  behind  the  mirror.   An  object 

always  appears  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  line  which  the  ray 
Iwt  traversed  when  it  reaches  the  eye. 

The  power  of  reflecting  light  varies  very  greatly  in  different 
9 
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bodies.  In  some,  as  in  the  metals,  reflection  is  almost  perfect; 
in  otliers,  as  in  charcoal,  or  in  black  velvet,  it  is  almost  wantinz; 
but  whenever  light  passes  out  of  one  medivm  or  transparent  body 
into  another,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  transparency  of  Bucn 
media  may  be,  reflection  more  or  less  complete  takes  place  at 
their  common  surface,  and  the  greater  the  diiierence  in  refractive 
density  of  the  two  media,  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  metals,  in  which  reflection  is  most 
complete  at  the  smaller  angle  of  incidence,  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection; 
so  that  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
hot  pressed  writing-paper,  may  thus  afford  a  tolerably  perfect 
image  of  a  luminous  object,  if  the  reflection  be  effected  under  a 
great  angle. 

Bodies  in  general  do  not  possess  surfaces  actually  flat;  to 
common  observation  they  may  be  flat,  but  when  optically  exam- 
ined, their  surface  is  found  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
minute  planes  inclined  to  each  other  at  all  possible  angles,  and 
theref()i\3  receiving  and  reflecting  light  in  all  possible  directions. 
When  by  the  operation  of  polishing  they  are  so  much  reduced  as 
not  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  more  than  about  the  millionth  of 
an  inch,  they  appear  to  become  incapable  of  actin^^  separator, 
and  produce  the  effect  of  a  uniform  surface.  (Young.)  If  a 
beam  of  light  admitted  into  a  dark  room  falls  upon  a  bright  me- 
tallic snrfiice,  a  brilliant  spot  of  light  will  be  perceived  in  one 
particular  position,  the  direction  of  which  can  be  varied  by  alter 
iug  the  inclination  of  the  mirror  to  the  ray,  but  the  mirror  will 
be  nearly  invisible  in  all  other  directions,  and  the  room  will  re- 
main dark  ;  but  if  for  the  mirror  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  sub- 
stituted, the  paper  will  be  visible  in  every  direction  almost 
equally,  and  a  general  though  slight  illumination  of  the  apart- 
ment will  be  perceived.  It  is  this  irregular  reflection  or  scatter- 
i/ng  of  the  light  in  all  directions,  which  renders  non-luminous  ob- 
jects distinguishable  in  the  light.  The  light  of  the  moon  and  of 
the  planetary  bor^iies  are  instances  of  this  kind.  A  further  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  this  scattering  or  secondary  radiation,  id 
afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  mild  and  sotlened  ligbt 
whi(rli  is  reflected  from  the  heavens  when  partially  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  strong  lights  which  fatigue  the  eyesight  in  a 
cloudless  summer's  day.  It  is  entirely  to  this  secondary  radiation 
that  we  owe  the  generally  diffused  and  subdued  light  of  day, 
even  when  the  sun  itself  may  be  invisible  ;  and  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight,  while  the  great  luminary  itself  is  below  the 
horizon,  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  each  illuminated  particle  of 
the  atmosphere  contributing  its  share  in  producing  this  eflTect. 

(9S)  ih'f action  from  Curved  Surfaces, — ^Wlien  light  js  re- 
ceived n\Hm  a  regular  curved  surface,  it  undergoes  reflection 
according  to  the  usual  law,  the  reflection  from  each  point  of  the 
curved  surface  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  from  a  plane,  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  the  point  of  incidence.  If,  therefore,  the  form  of  a 
parabolic  concavity  be  given  to  a  mirror,  all  the  reflected  rajB 
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will  be  directed  towards  a  point  at  which  they  will  cross  each 
other,  and  continue  their  progress  as  before,  the  upper  ray  now 
becoming  undermost,  and  vice  versa.  This  point  of  intersection 
is  called  tha/ocus  of  the  mirror. 

Let  M  M,  fig. 
69,  represent  the  Fio.  69. 

section  of  the 
curved  surface ; 
each  of  the  rays 
L  R,  L  B,  will  be 
reflected  from  it 
as  from  planes  t  t, 
t'  t',  y'  t",  tan- 
gent to  the  curve 
at  the  points  of 
incidence  of  the 
respective  rays  ; 
they  will  conse- 
quently meet  at  the  focus  f,  cross  there,  and  subsequently  di- 
verge,   p  B,  p  fi  represent  the  lines  perpendicular  to  the  tangents. 

H^raction, 

(99)  Simple  Refraction. — ^When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the 
surface  of  fin  uncrystallized  transparent  substance  of  uniform 
density,  one  portion  of  the  light  is  regularly  reflected,  and  another 
portion  is  scattered,  bv  which  the  surface  is  rendered  visible, 
whilst  a  third  portion  is  transmitted.  We  will  now  confine  our 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  light  which  is  transmitted.  If 
the  ray  be  incident  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  per]^endicu- 
lar  direction,  it  continues  its  course  unchanged  \  but  if  it  fall  upon 
the  surface  obliquely,  its  direction  is  suddenly  altered  as  it  enters 
the  transparent  meaium  ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  direction 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  quitting  the  medium  it  is  again  abrupt- 
ly bent  back  to  its  original  course,  provided  that  the  surface  of 
entrance  and  the  surface  of  exit  be  parallel  to  each  other.  This 
change  in  the  course  of  the  ray  is 
termed  refraction.  If,  in  fig.  70, 
o  o  represent  a  section  of  a  plate  of 
glass  with  parallel  sides,  a  ray  of 
Egjit,  I  L,  incident  upon  it,  will  not 
pass  straight  on  in  the  direction  l  x, 
rat  will  be  deflected  to  l  r,  towards 
the  perpendicular,  p  q  ;  on  quitting 
the  meaium  at  b,  it  is  again  bent 
out  of  its  new  direction,  l  t,  towards 
a.  but  this  time  the  refraction  is  from 
the  perpendicular,  b  o,  and  the  i*ay, 
BS,  oecomes  parallel  to  its  original 
course,  i  x.  On  passing  from  a  rare 
medium  like  air  into  a  dense  one  like  glass,  the  ray  is  bent 
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towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  common  earftux  of  tbe  twc 
media ;  on  agam  paseine  out  from  glass  into  air,  or  from  a  denser 
to  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  oent  from  tlie  perpBudicnlar  to  the  game 
amount. 

Different  media  vary  greatly  in  refractive  power ;  combngti- 
hle  bodies  in  general  having  the  highest  redacting  ener^.  It 
was  upon  this  genera)  observation  that  Newton  founded  Ms  con- 
jecture that  diamond  was  'probably  an  unctuous  sabetauce  co- 
agulated ' :  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  has  been  since 
fully  verified.   , 

■tlOO)  Law  of  Befraction. — The  more  obliquely  the  lig^t  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  tne  refracting  body  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  refraction  whicli  the  ray  experiences,  lie  extent  of  the  re- 
fraction, therefore,  varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  by  a 
knowledge  of  tbo  following  law  it  may  easily  be  calculated  for  all 
angles  in  any  given  substance,  if  its  amount  for  any  one  angle 
lias  been  carefully  determined  for  that  particular  substance. 
This  law  of  refraction  mav  be  expressed  by  stating  that  when 
light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another, '  for  tne  aame  two 
media,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  refraction  and  incidence  alwavB 
bear  tlie  same  proportion  to  each  other.'  The  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  vacuo  bT  tbe 
sine  of  tlie  angle  of  redaction  in  anv  medium,  expresses  the  ifufa 
of  refraction  of  that  medium.  Tfie  incident  and  the  retractai 
ray  are  alwoys  on  opposite  eides  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media,  but  they  always  lie  in 
the  same  plane,  and  this  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  refracting  medium. 

Fig.  71  may  assist  in  explaining 
this  important  law.  Let  w  w  repre- 
sent a  section  of  the  refracting  me- 
dium, I  L  the  incident  ray,  and  l  b 
the  refracted  one.  I^et  p  l  Q  be  tlie 
pcrpendicnlar  to  the  refracting  ear- 
face,  passing  through  the  point  of  in- 
cidence, L,  With  any  radius,  L  «, 
describe  from  the  centre,  i.,  the  rir- 
cle,  R  m  r  ;  from  u  and  a  let  fall  the 
perpendiculars  u  k  and  R  Q,  on  p  Q ; 
M  H  will  then  represent  the  sine  of 
-  -  tbe  angle  of  incidence,  r  l  p,  and  bQ 

the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  a 
L  Q ;  and  jj^  gives  the  index  of  refraction,  which  is  uniformly 
the  same  for  the  same  substance,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction. In  the  diamond,  for  instance,  m  s  is  always  SJ  limes 
m  long  as  R  Q ;  in  water  it  is  1^  times  the  length  of  b  q. 

The  following  table  contains  the  refractive  powers  of  a 
few  subfitan<.-es  ;  the  light  being  supposed  to  pass  from  atmosphfr 
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IMamond 2*489 

Phosphorus 2*224 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon 1*678 

Rock  Salt 1-667 

Quartz 1*648 

Castor  Oil 1490 


Oa  of  Vitriol 1-484 

Alcohol 1*372 

Ether 1-368 

Water 1*886 

Ice 1-308 

Tabasheer 1-111 


Biot  and  Arago  have  given  the  following  values  for  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  certain  gases  (Biot,  Traite  de  Phydque^  iii.  306) : 
the  tnird  column  furnishes 'the  absolute  value  under  a  pressure 
of  29*92  inches  of  mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  32",  as  com- 


NaiD«  of  Om. 

Obaerred* 
Sp.  Oravity. 

Water  -  1-0 

Air  =1-0 

Air 

1-00000 
1-10869 
0-96918 
0-07321 
0-69669 
1-61961 
'  0-67072 
1-24740 

0-00068971 

0-000660204 

0-000690486 

0-000286316 

0-000762849 

0-000899678 

0-000703669 

0-000879066 

1-00000 
0-86161 
1-03408 
6-61436 
2-16861 
1-00476 
2-09270 
1-19626 

NitnMnnt.t*T. 

HTuroffcn  *■■•.■ 

**/»""»^ 

Ammofiia  ,»,,r,.,,,T»........ 

Carbonic  Add. 

Manh  Gas 

HTdrochloric  Add 

pared  with  the  refracting  power  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  the  fourth  column  shows  the  relative  refracting  power  of 
the  different  gases,  assuming  them  all  to  be  at  the  temperature 
of  32',  and  that  each  has  been  reduced  by  compression  or  rare- 
faction till  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  air ;  air  being  taken  as 
I'OOOOO,  and  the  incident  light  being  supposed  to  pass  from  a 
vacuum  into  the  various  media  under  ex  animation. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  receive  an  easy  explanation  from 
the  law  of  refraction.  If  a  coin  be  placed  in  an  opaque  vessel, 
and  the  observer  retire  until  the  edge  of  the  basin  just  hides  it 
from  his  view,  the  coin  will  again  become  visible  if  water  be 
carefully  poured  in  without  disturbing  its  position  ;  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  the  coin,  which  before  passed  above  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  are  now  abmptlv  bent  downwards  from  the 
perpendicular,  as  they  emerge  into  the  air,  and  the  image  of  the 
object  is  conveyed  to  the  eye.  Tlie  coin  appears  to  be  raised, 
but  never  displayed  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  true  position ; 
the  refracted  ray,  notwithstanding  its  change  of  medium,  con- 
tinues in  the  same  plane,  which  is  vertical  to  that  which  forms 
the  common  surface  of  the  refracting  media.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son a  straight  stick  plunged  obliquely  into  water  appears  to  be 
b^it  upwa«is  abruptly,  where  it  enters  the  liquid. 

(101)  Refraction  at  Inclined  Surfaces, — Since  the  refractive 
action  is  exercised  at  the  surface  ot  junction  between  the  two 
media,  and  is  governed  by  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  by  altering  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  at  which  the  ray  passes  out  of  the  medium,  the 
inclination  of  the  emerging  ray  may  be  altered  ;  so  that,  instead 

*  The  ipedfic  graTities  giyen  in  the  table  are  thoee  on  which  the  calcolationB  were 
foonded ;  bat  inbseqnent  obsenrationa  have  shown  that  these  numbers  require  slight 
eoneetioa  for  many  of  the  gases.  (146.) 
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of  contintiing  its  passage  in  a  direction  parallel  to  die  one  wUcb 
it  possessed  on  entrance,  it  may  be  made  to  deviate  j)ermaDeDtly 
from  this  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

If  o  o  o  (fig.  72),  pepre- 
^o*  '^2.  Bent  the  section  of  a  triaugn- 

lar  prisnij  or  bar  of  gl^ 
the  mcident  ray.  i  l,  on  en- 
tering this  mediom  is  bent 
towards  the  perpendicular, 
p  p ;  on  quitting  it  at  s,  ic 
is  bent  from  the  perpendic- 
ular, Q  p,  and  assumes  a 
course,  k  s,  permanently  de- 
flected from  its  new  aiiw- 
tion,  L  Y,  and  from  its  origi- 
nal direction  i  x.  This  de- 
-  flection  is  always  towards 

the  thick  part  of  the  priBm. 
By  employing  two  such  prisms  set  base  to  base,  the  rays  may  be 
refracted  towards  one  common  line,  where  they  would  cross  and 
diverge ;  and  by  using  a  lens  of  glass  (fig.  78),  with  two  convex 
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surfaces,  which  are  segments  of  spheres,  the  incident  rays,  b  l, 
R  L,  may  be  caused  to  converge  to  a  common  focus  f  ;  each  po^ 
tion  of  tiic  curved  surface  refracting  the  ray  in  the  manner  of  a 
plane,  t  t,  t'  t',  t"  t",  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  particular 
spot  or  point  of  incidence. 

(102)  Total  Be/lection, — In  the  passage  of  light  from  a  den- 
ser into  a  rarer  medium,  as  when  light  passes  fi'om  glass  into  air, 
the  obliquity  of  the  refracted  ray  increases  as  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence increases,  until  at  length  the  refracted  ray  becomes  paral- 
lel to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media.  ^Jght  which  tra- 
verses the  denser  medium  and  becomes  incident  upon  this  com- 
mon surface  at  an  angle  more  oblique  than  this,  ceases  to  be  re- 
fracted ;  refraction  becomes  impossible,  and  the  ray  is  wholly  re- 
flected within  the  denser  medium.  Tlie  angle  of  incidence  at 
which  this  phenomenon  first  shows  itself  is  termed  the  angle 
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of  total  reflection.  In  fig.  74,  let  g  o  represent  a  plate  of  glass 
with  parallel  sides,  p  l  p  a  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence.    The  incident  ray,  a  l,  instead  of  passing  to  a',  would  be 

refracted  from  the  perpendicular 
p  p  to  L  a  on  emerging  into  the  air, 
B  L  would  be  still  more  refracted 
from  L  h\  and  the  refracted  por- 
tion L  b  would  be  nearly  parallel 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass  whilst 
0  L  would  be  incapable  of  refrac- 
tion at  all,  and  would  be  wholly 
reflected,  as  to  l  c.  This  phenom- 
enon is  easily  seen  by  placing  the 
back  to  the  light  and  holding  a 

fflass  of  water  a  little  above  the 
evel  of  the  eye ;  on  looking  ob- 
liquely up  through  the  water,  a  spoon,  or  other  object  placed  in 
the  glass,  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  reflected  upon  the  surfaite 
where  the  liquid  and  the  air  meet.  The  same  thing  is  seen  by 
holding  a  glass  prism  horizontally  before  a  window,  and  turning 
it  slowly  round  while  the  observer  faces  the  window ;  on  looking 
down  into  the  prism,  the  internal  surface  of  each  face  in  succes- 
sion, as  it  becomes  undermost,  reflects  the  light  with  the  brilliancy 
of  a  mirror. 

The  diamond  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  brilliancy  to  this  total 
reflection,  because  owing  to  the  high  refractive  power  of  this 
gem,  total  reflection  commences  at  small  angles  of  incidence. 

(108)  Mea^mrement  of  Refractive  Power. — The  determina- 
tion of  the  refracting  power  of  a  body  is  often  a  valuable  guide  in 
estimating  its  chemical  purity.  I'he  adulteration  of  essential 
oils  may  flius  be  often  detected  with  ease,  where  it  would  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  ascertain  it. 

Wollaston  contrived  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  a  body  in  air,  dependent  upon  the  measurement  of 
the  angle  at  which  total  reflection  commences.  If  this  angle  be 
measured  in  a  glass  prism,  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of 
determining  the  refractive  power  of  the  prism  in  air.  Say  that 
the  angle  o  l  p  (fig.  74),  at  which  total  reflection  of  the  incident 
ray  commences  in  the  piism,  is  found  to  be  39°  10' ;  the  refractive 
power  of  the  prism  m  air  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  by  the  sine  of  this  angle  of  incidence ;  but 
the  angle  of  refraction  at  which  total  reflection  begins  is  always 
W;  the  refractive  power  therefore  is  ^^  or  fjff =1-583. 

Now,  cause  a  drop  of  any  liquid  to  adhere  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prism ;  provided  that  tlje  refractive  power  of  the 
liquid  be  less  than  that  of  the  glass,  the  angle  of  total  reflec- 
tion will  be  increased :  suppose  the  prism  be  moistened  with 
water,  the  angle  of  total  reflection  will  now  be  57i°.  The 
water  has  a  higher  refractive  power  than  air,  consequently,  the 
difference  in  refractive  power  between  glass  and  water  being  less 
Ihao  that  between  glass  and  air,  the  angle  of  incidence  required 
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to  produce  total  reflection  ie  greater.  The  refractive  power  of  tte 
substance  under  trial  may  be  ascertained  bj  dividing  the  sine  of 
its  an^le  of  total  reflection,  under  these  circumstances,  by  the 
sine  01  the  same  angle  for  the  glass  prism.  In  the  case  of  water 
the  refractive  power  is  ^^  or  i:|Hi=l*336.    The  refracting 

power  of  solids  with  flat  surfaces  may  be  determined  in  the 
same  way,  by  cementing  them  to  the  surface  of  the  prism  with 
some  material  of  higher  refracting  power  than  the  glass,  such  as 
balsam  of  tola. 

Wollaston's  instrument,  fiff.  75,  gives  at  once  the  refractiTe 
power  sought,  without  any  calculation. 

Fio.  75. 
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On  a  board,  a  &,  is  fixed  a  flat  piece  of  deal,  e  (2,  to  which  by 

a  hinge  at  rf,  is  iointed  a  second  piece,  d  e,  10  inches  long,  carry- 
ing two  ])lane  sights,  8  and  «,  at  its  extremities ;  at  «  is  a  second 
hinge  connecting  it  with  ef^  15*83  inches  long;  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  «y,  is  a  third  hinge  by  which y^  is  connected  with  it; 
fit  i  also  is  a  hinii^e  uniting  the  rod  i  y,  which  is  half  the  length 
of  efy  to  the  middle  o(  eff  and  then,  since  g  moves  in  a  semi- 
circle, a  line  joining  e  and  g  would  be  perpendicular  \fifg.  The 
piece  c  d  has  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  that,  when  any  sub- 
stance is  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  rectangular  glass 
prism,  p,  the  prism  may  continue  to  rest  horizontally  on  its  ex- 
tremities. TVlien  e  d  has  been  so  elevated  that  the  yellow  rays 
in  the  fringe  of  colours,  observable  where  perfect  reflection  ter- 
minates, are  seen  through  the  sights,  the  point  y,  by  means  of  a 
vernier  w  liich  it  carries,  shows  upon  the  rule  f  a^  which  is  gradu- 
ated to  fractions  of  an  inch,  the  number  of  inches  and  fractions 
of  an  inch  which,  when  divided  by  10,  gives  the  refractive  power 
sought.  The  lengths  of  the  iweces,  ^/ and  d  «,  are  proporti<mal 
to  the  refractive  powers  of  tlie  prism  and  of  air.  If  the  dotted 
line  at  p  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  I  p  will 
jepresent  the  incident  ray. — {Phil,  Trans.^  1802,  p.  367.) 

Wollaston  mentions  tliat  genuine  oil  of  cloves  had  a  ref  active 
power  of  1*535,  but  that  some  of  inferior  quality,  which  had 
probably  been  adulterated,  had  a  refractive  power  of  onlv 
1-498. 
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The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Follaston  with  this  instrument : — 

Refiractiye  Power  of  Flint  Glass  Prism,  p=  1*688. 


OaofSassafras 1*686 

OU  of  Cloves 1*686 

Canada  Balsam 1*628 

CapiTi  Balsam 1*607 

Oflof  Amber 1*606 

"    Nutmeg ^ 1*497 

**    Linseed T. 1*486 

"    Lemons 1*476 


Oil  of  Turpentine 1*476 

Rectified  ditto 1*470 

Oil  of  Almonds 1*470 

"      Olives 1*469 

**      Peppermint 1*468 

"      Lavender 1*467 

Melted  Spermaceti 1*446 

Sulphuric  Add 1*486 


(104)  Prismatic  Analysis,— TJ^n  examining  light  that  has 
ndergone  refraction  by  a  prism,  it  is  found  that  mere  change  in 
irection  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  observable.  Suppose  a 
earn  of  light,  as  represented  at  s  l,  fig.  76,  be  admitted  through 
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small  slit,  s,  into  .a  darkened  room,  and  be  there  received  upon 

J^rism,  p  ;  if  the  light,  after  transmission  through  the  prism,  be 
owed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen,  v  r  x,  placed  at  a  distance 
f  eight  or  ten  feet, — instead  of  a  narrow  slit  of  white  light,  x. 
orresponding  to  the  aperture,  an  elongated  coloured  image  of 
^e  reiracted  beam  is  seen,  as  at  v  b,  tertninated  by  parallel  ends, 
nd  exhibiting  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow.  This  elonga- 
lon  occurs  in  the  plane  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays.  Such 
coloured  image  is  termed  ih^prismaUo  specftnmi. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkable  facL 
istingoished  seven  different  colours,  which  gradually  shade  off 
ne  into  the  other,  viz.  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
ad  red.  White  light  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  result 
f  a  mixture  of  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  unequally 
cted  upon  by  the  prism.  Each  colour  has  its  own  peculiar  re- 
rangibilitv  :*the  red  which  deviates  the  least  from  its  original 
oorse,  is  least  refrangible,  and  the  violet  the  most  so  ;  whilst  the 
iitermediate  colours  possess  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangi- 
>ility.  Having  once  been  separated  bv  refraction,  no  second 
efraction  is  capable  of  further  decomposing  any  of  these  colours, 
rhey  may,  however,  be  recombined  by  usin^  a  second  prism,  in 
m  invert^  position  (as  shown  by  the  dottea  lines  at  q,  fig.  76), 
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or  by  employing,  what  amounts  to  ibe  same  thing,  a  convex  lens,  ia 
which  case  white  light  is  reproduced  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
composition  of  white  light  may  be  illustrated  by  dividing  a  ci^ 
cular  disk  of  paper  into  seven  sectors,  each  of  an  extent  corre- 
sponding with  the  extent  of  the  colour  in  the  spectrum,  and  paint- 
ing each  with  its  appropriate  colour ;  on  causing  tlie  disk  to  ro- 
tate rapidly  upon  an  axis  passing  vertically  through  its  centre, 
the  seven  impressions  will  be  given  simultai^usly  to  each  point 
of  the  retina,  and  the  paper  will  appear  to  be  of  a  greyish  whita 
The  impossibility  of  obtaining  pigments  of  the  exact  hue,  or  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  light  of  the  spectrum,  renders  a 
pure  white  unattainable  by  this  means. 

(106^  Theory  of  Cotours. — Upon  this  decomposability  of 
white  light  Newton  founded  his  explanation  of  the  colours  rf 
natural  objects : — ^The  objects  are  themselves  devoid  of  colonr, 
but  when  placed  in  white  light  they  absorb  the  rays  of  one  or 
more  colours,  and  reflect  the  rest :  tne  obiect,  therefore,  appeui 
to  be  of  the  colour  that  would  be  produced  by  the  ray  or  mixtan 
of  rays  which  it  ]*eflect^  ;  green  oojects,  for  example,  abfiorb  tb 
red  rays  and  reflect  the  yellow  and  the  blue ;  purple  absorb  tibe 
yellow,  and  reflect  the  red  and  the  blue.  The  rays  thus  absoilMid 
are  said  to  be  complementary  to  those  that  are  reflected ;  a  ooBr 

Elementary  colour  upon  the  eye  would  constitute  white  lig^ 
'his  theory  of  colours  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  any  colonnd 
object  in  light  of  one  tint,  or  homogeneous  iiffht^  as  it  is  caUed, 
such  as  that  of  an  isolated  portion  of  the  spectrum.  A  purple 
object,  for  instance,  when  placed  in  the  blue  rays  will  appear  ta 
be  blue;  if  placed  in  the  red  rays  it  will  appear  to  be  rea;  and 
a  white  screen,  which  has  the  power  of  reflecting  all  the  coloon, 
will  take  any  tint  in  succession,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  in- 
cident ray.  An  object  of  a  pure  red,  on  the  contrary,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  black  in  any  but  the  red  ray,  because  it  absorbs  all 
the  other  colours  as  perfectly  as  charcoal  or  black  velvet  absorbe 
white  light  or  rays  of  all  colours. 

Hence  it  appears  that  white  lii^ht  may  be  decomposed  by  ab- 
sorption, as  well  as  by  refraction  or  prismatic  analysis.  By  trans- 
mitting white  light  through  transparent  coloured  media,  we  may 
obtain  rays  of  any  given  tint :  the  light  thus  obtained  is  not  al- 
ways the  same  as  that  produced  by  prismatic  analysis  ;  by  trans- 
mission through  a  coloured  medium,  a  green,  for  instance,  may 
be  obtained,  which  may  either  be  identical  with  the  green  sepa- 
rated ijy  the  prism,  and  then  it  cannot  further  be  separated  into 
its  components  ;  or  it  may  be  a  compound  colour  resulting  from 
the  intermixture  of  rays  of  different  degi'ces  of  refrangibility,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  .susceptible  of  further  decomposition.  The 
coloured  light  that  is  obtained  by  absorption  is  seldom  so  pure  as 
that  furnished  bv  prismatic  decomposition. 

Gladstone  {Q,  J.  Chem.  Soc,^  x.  70)  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  body  and  the  absorbent  eflect  which  it  exerts 
upon  transmitted  light.     Ilis  experiments  were  performed  upon 
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Kibstaticee  in  Bolntion  which  were  placed  in  a  wedge-ehiiped  ves- 
■el  or  hollow  prism  with  the  view  of  ascertaininc:  the  inflnenee 
of  dilftirentthicknesBee  of  liquid  upon  the  incident  light.  Abeam 
«E  diffused  light  was  admitted  through  a  vertical  slit  into  a 
<l&rkeiied  chamber,  and  the  line  of  light  time  obtained  was  al- 
lowed to  full  upon  the  vessel  held  with  the  tliin  edge  of  the 
wedge  downwards,  so  that  the  light  passed  through  different 
thicknesses  of  the  solution,  from  the  tliinnest  film  to  a  stratum  of 
to  inch  in  depth.  The  transmitted  light  was  then  examined  by 
means  of  a  good  priem.  The  light  which  passes  through  the 
fiunuer  strata  yields  a  ^ectrum  generally  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  daylight ;  but  tJiat  which  iias  traversed  greater  depths  of 
Bq^nid  exhibits  a  rapid  disappearance  of  certain  portions  of  the 
t^s,  whilst  other  rays  are  but  little  affected.    Fig.  77, 1  shows 

Fie.  11,  1.  Fia.  11,  i.  Pi«.  1$. 


the  epectmm  obtained  by  transmitting  a  beam  of  daylight 
throagh  a  dilute  solution  ol  a  salt  of  cobalt,  wliicli  appears  to  be 
of  a  delicate  rose  colour  to  the  unaided  eje.  The  same  salt  in 
more  concentrated  eolutions  appears  to  be  of  a  rich  blue,  and  ex- 
hibits a  spectrum  shown  at  77,  2,  which  represents  the  appear- 
■nce  of  the  spectrum  furnished  by  a  strong  solution  ot  the 
chloride  of  cobalt  in  alcohol.  The  letters  correspond  to  those  of 
Fraunhofer's  lines  (106),  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figures  indi- 
Mting  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
shows  the  effect  of  the  thinnest  stratum  of  liquid. 

It  was  ascertained  from  an  extensive  series  of  obsci-vations 
made  in  this  manner,  that  when  the  salts  formed  by  the  union  ot 
t  coloured  base  with  different  colourless  acids  were  examined,  the 
compounds  of  the  same  base  nearly  always  exhibited  a  similar  ab- 
iorbent  action  upon  the  spectrum.  Even  in  dicfiT'omic  media,  or 
toltitions  which,  under  certain  circnrastances,  appear  to  the  nn- 
lided  eye  to  transmit  light  of  one  tint,  and,  under  certain  other 
npcnmstancea,  to  transmit  light  of  a  different  tint,  this  law  gen- 
vslly  holds  good.  An  exemplification  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the 
■■e  of  the  chromic  salts,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  green  colour 
rilfla  in  solution,  others  a  red  or  purple  hue.  Now  all  these 
■Hb  ftrniish  a  Bpectmm,  the  general  form  of  which  is  shown  in 
^.  78,  in  which  the  indigo  and  the  green  rays  are  soon  cut  off, 
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wliilst  the  rod  and  bluish  green  rays  are  comparatiTely  Uttle 
affected.     By  Bome  saltB,  Bocn  as  the  acetate  of  chromium,  Uie 

frecu  raye  are  absorbed  much  more  rapidly  thao  the  red,  and 
ence  these  solutions  have,  even  in  thiu  layers,  a  red  colour: 
others,  as  the  chloride  of  chromium,  are  green  when  their  sola- 
tiona  are  seen  in  thin  layers,  but  look  red  or  purple  when  viewed 
in  Gonsiderabte  mass  by  transmitted  light. 

Some  salts,  even  though  their  solutions  have  but  littlii  colour, 
furnish  very  characteristic  spectra.  Tliis  is  particnlarly  the  case 
with  solutions  of  didymium,  which  are  of  a  feeble  rose  colour,  bat 
they  exhibit  two  very  black  lines,  one  in  the  yellow,  the  oth« 
in  the  green.  These  lines  are  visible  in  the  spectntm  even  when 
the  solution  is  very  dilute,  and  they  may  be  employed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  didymium  in  solutions  of  lan- 
thanum and  ceriutn,  in  which  no  such  lines  occur. 

In  artificial  flames  it  is  very  generally  tlic  case  that  certain 
colours  are  present  in  smaller  proportion  than  others,  and  an 
even  sometimea  altogether  wanting.  Niti-ate  of  strontium,  far 
instance,  gives  a  red  tint  to  burning  bodies ;  and  the  prieon  shon 
that  in  such  light  the  blue  and  violet,  or  more  refrangible  rayi, 
are  singularly  deficient.  Common  salt  produces  in  burning 
bodies  a  nearly  pure  and  homogeneous  yellow  light,  which  may 
be  nsed  to  illustrate  the  observations  just  made  upon  the  cftDse 
of  colour  in  natural  objects.  The  brilliant  colours  of  insects  or 
of  the  plumage  of  birds  strike  strangely  on  the  eye  when  seen  in  " 
this  yellow  light. 

{105  a)  Bi^p€T»vm  Power. — The  prismatic  analysis  of  white 
light,  which  has  just  been  oonsidered,  is  not  due  entirely  to  tlie 
refractive  power  of  the  body  by  which  it  is  effected.  Another 
element  of  great  importance  is  the  di^'rslve  power,  which  is  in- 
dependent of  its  refraction.  Two  siibBtanccs  may  possess  an 
equal  anioimt  of  refracting  power,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
mean  deviation  of  the  rays  transmitted  will  be  the  same,  and  yet 
the  spectra  which  they  furuisli  may  be  of  very  imequal  lengths. 
If  a  hollow  prism  be  made  of  plates  of  glass,  and  tilled  with  (hI 
of  cassia,  the  spectrum  which  it  produces  will  be  more  than 
double  the  length  of  that  furnished  by  a  similar  prism  of  flint 
glaes.  The  dispersive  power  of  oil  of  cassia  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  flint  glass,  csi>ecially  for  the  more  refrangible  rays  from  r 
to  H,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
two  spectra,  though  the  mean  refractive  powers  of  the  two  media 
do  not  ditter  materially.  Tlie  comparative  lengths  of  these  spec- 
tra, as  obtained  from  prisms  of  equal  angles,  are  given  in  fig.  79. 
No.  1  is  the  spectrum  of  oil  of  cassia ;  2  that  of  flint  glass. 
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In  the  constrnction  oi achromatic  lenses,  two  media  which  differ 
in  dispersive  power  are  employed  ;  by  this  means  the  fringe  of 
colours,  which  is  always  perceptible  aronnd  the  margin  of  an 
object  \Tiewed  by  an  ordinary  lens  of  high  magnifying  power,  is 
removed. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  have  recently  published  {PhU.  Trans,^ 
1858,  p.  330)  the  results  of  an  inauiry  into  the  influence  of  tem- 

Eerature  upon  the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  bodies  upon 
ght.  They  find  that  the  refractive  index  diminishes  in  every 
enbetance  as  the  temperature  increases.  The  degree  of  this  aenstr 
tivenesa^  to  the  effect  of  heat  varies  much  in  different  substances ; 
melted  phosphorus  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  the  most  sen- 
sitive, and  water  the  least  sensitive  of  the  bodies  experimented  on 
by  them.  This  sensitiveness,  however,  is  independent  of  the  re- 
fractive or  the  dispersive  power  of  the  substance ;  ether,  for  ex- 
ample, being  mncn  more  sensitive  than  water  to  the  action  of 
beat,  though  the  refSractive  and  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  two 
liquids  are  nearly  the  same.  Those  bodies  which  expand  most 
by  heat  are  generally  the  most  sensitive.  No  sudden  change  of 
sensitiveness  has,  however,  been  observed  on  the  approach  of  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  The  length  of  the  spectrum  also 
decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  effect  oi  heat  being 
most  marked  in  those  substances  which  have  the  highest  disper- 
sive power.  The  dispersive  power  is  invariably  diminished  by 
rise  of  temperature,  tnough  not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  refractive 
index,  which  is  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  density 
diminishes  {Proceed.  Boy.  Soc.,  xii.  460). 

(106)  Mxed  Lines  tn  the  Sdar  Spectrum;  Fraunhofer^B 
Lines  f  Bright  Lines  in  Artificial  Lights. — Newton,  by  adniit- 
tine  a  beam  of  solar  light  through  a  small  circular  ajy^ujce  into 
a  £rkened  room,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a  tnanguJar  prism 
ofglass,  obtained  the  magnificent  coloured  image  known  as  tlie 
soGer  spectrum^  which  shades  off  by  insensible  gradations  from 
the  least  refracted  red  into  the  most  refracted  or  violet  portion 
of  the  light.  But  it  does  not  appear  tliat  any  one,  till  Wollaa- 
ton's  time,  a  century  later,  exammed  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
lirfit  through  a  narrojvsiit,  with  sid^  parallel  to  those  of  tUe 
pnsm,  and  viewing  it  <iirectryDy  placing  the  eye  immediately 
pehind  the^pgisjn  Q^hU.  Trans.y  1802,  p.  378).  Wollaston  found 
tbflRr't'fie  spectioLm  so  obtained  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  be  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  a  continuous  stripe  of  light, 
but  that  it  was  crossed  at  riffbt  anglgfttpitg  length  by  dark  bands. 
It  was  not,  however,  tul  1815,  that  tliese  cTark  ban^  were 
careftilly  examined,  when  the  celebrated  German  optician, 
Fraunhofer,  published  a  minute  description  of  them,  accom- 
panied by  a  careful  map,  in  which  he  figured  more  than  six  hun- 
dred of  these  lines,  which  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
Fraunhqfei^s  lines.  The  more  important  of  these  lines  he  dis- 
tfogaished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  uppermost 
qwetram  shown  in  figs.  80  and  82,  a  few  of  them  are  given  as 
points  of  comparison  with  other  spectra. 
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111  order  to  observe  tliese  Hnes,  the  buii'b  light,  after  admis- 
sion through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  loom,  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  a  prism  placed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
slit,  and  at  a  distance  of  abont  twenty-four  feet  from  it.    The 
prism  was  fixed  before  the  object-glass  of  a  tele8c-oi)e,  of  low 
i)Ower,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle  foimed  by  the  incident 
'a    light  with  the  first  face  of  the  prism,  was  equal  to  tliat  funned 
■,     by  the  refracted  beam  with  the  second  face,  so  that  the  position 
i     of  the  prism  was  that  in  which  the  light  is  sabjeeted  to  the  mfaii- 
/     mum   amount  of   deviation.      This    is  consequently  generally 
^      spoken  of  as  the  position  of  minimnm  deviation,     Undpr  these 
circumstances  he  observed  numberless  vertical  lines,  varj'ine  in 
breadth  and  in  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  spectmm.'^  These 
bands  were  always  visible,  whatever  was  the  solia  or  liquid  me- 
diiun  used  in  the  construction  of  the  prism,  and  whether  its  re- 
fracting angle  were  great  or  small ;  and  under  all  circumstances 
tlicy   preserved   the    same    relative  position   in  the  respective 
coloured  spaces  in  whicrh  they  occur.    This  fixed  ]K>8ition  has 
enabled  the  optical  observer  t^  use  these  lines  as  points  of  a  ref- 
erence by  which  the  refractive  indices  of  a  great  variety  of 
bodies  have  been  determined  with  lu-ecision. 

When,  however,  the  source  of  the  light  was  varied,  as  if  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,*  or  the  spark  from 
the  electrical  machine  was  made  use  of,  a  different  set  of  lines 
was  in  each  ease  observed  to  occur. 

Beyond  this  fact,  viz.,  the  dependence  of  tlie  position  of  the 
lines  upon  the  source  of  the  light  emploved — ^Fraunhofer  was 
unable  to  ascertain  anything  conne<*ted  with  their  cause. 

Tlie  inquiry  thus  launched  by  Fraunhofer  has  been  followed 
in  four  principal  branches  of  research,  which  may  be  described  as 
relating  to — 

a,  Comnical  llnes^  or  the  black  lines  produced  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  fixed  stars. 

h.  Black  linea^  produced  hy  abHoi^j)tion^  a  class  of  phenomena 
discovered  by  Sir  1).  Brewster,  in  his  observations  upon  the  red 
vapours  of  nitrous  acid. 

a.  Bright  lines  produced  hy  th^  electric  spark  when  taken 
between  difterent  conductors. 

d,  Brif/ht  lines  produced  hy  colourtd  flames  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  substances  into  flame. 

I  shall  enter  into  some  dclail  upon  this  subject,  which  has  ac- 
quired great  interest  and  importance  from  the  recent  remarkable 
investigations  of  Kirchhoflf  and  Bunscn. 

a.  The  cosmical  lines  admit  of  partial  reproduction  by  means 

*  The  Moon  and  the  planets,  including  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  exhibit 
lines  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Sun.  Sinus  shows  different  lines,  and  Castor 
otlicrs  somewhat  similar.  Amongst  the  lines  of  Procyon,  Fraunhofer  recognised  the 
solar  line  n,  and  in  those  of  Capclla  and  Betdgeux,  both  d  and  6  (Brewster's  £StiH.Jtmm, 
Science,  1828,  vol.  viii.  p.  7.)  Subsequent  observations  hiive  shown  that  Arctnms,  Al> 
debaran,  fi  Pegasi,  and  8  Virginia,  ore  especially  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  num- 
ber of  the  lines  by  which  their  spectra  are  trayerscd. 
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Li  the  coiiBtrnctfon  oi achromatic  lenses,  two  media  wliich  differ 
in  di8i>erBive  power  are  employed  ;  by  this  means  the  fringe  of 
colours,  which  is  always  perceptible  around  the  margin  of  an 
object  viewed  by  an  ordinary  lens  of  high  magnifying  power,  is 
removed. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  have  recently  published  {Phil.  Trans.^ 
1858,  p.  330)  the  results  of  an  inauiry  into  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  bodies  upon 
ught.  They  find  that  the  refractive  index  diminishes  in  every 
substance  as  the  temperature  increases.  The  degree  of  this  senst- 
tivenes^  to  the  effect  of  heat  varies  much  in  different  substances ; 
melted  phosphorus  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  the  most  sen- 
sitive, and  water  the  least  sensitive  of  the  bodies  experimented  on 
by  them.  This  sensitiveness,  however,  is  independent  of  the  re- 
fractive or  the  dispersive  power  of  the  substance ;  ether,  for  ex- 
ample, being  mncn  more  sensitive  than  water  to  the  action  of 
beat,  though  the  refSractive  and  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  two 
liquids  are  nearly  the  same.  Those  bodies  which  expand  most 
by  heat  are  generally  the  most  sensitive.  No  sudden  change  of 
sensitiveness  has,  however,  been  observed  on  the  approach  of  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling  ))oint.  The  length  of  the  spectrum  also 
decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  effect  ot  heat  being 
most  marked  in  those  substances  which  have  the  highest  disper- 
sive power.  The  dispersive  power  is  invariably  diminished  by 
rise  of  temperature,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  refractive 
index,  which  is  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  density 
diminishes  (jPwc^rf.  Boy.  Soc.^  xii.  460). 

(106)  Fixed  Lines  in  the  Solar  /Spectrum;  FraunhoferU 
Linen;  Bright  Lines  in  Artificial  Lights. — Newton,  by  admit- 
ting a  beam  of  solar  light  through  a  small  circular^  ^ugrtyrp  into 
a  darkened  room,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a'trianguiar  prism 
of  glass,  obtained  the  magnificent  coloured  image  known  as  tlie 
solar  spectrum^  which  shades  off  by  insensible  gradations  from 
the  least  refracted  red  into  the  most  refracted  or  violet  portion 
of  the  light.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one,  till  Wollaa- 
ton's  time,  a  century  later,  examined  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
light  throngh  a  narrow  slit,  with  sides  ^parallel  to  those  of.  the 

Erism,  and  viewing" it  <fi reef lyl)y  placing  the  eye  immediately 
ehindthe^grigjii  Q^hil.  Trans.^  1802,  p.  378).  WoUaston  found 
llHRrthe  spectrum  so  obtained  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  be  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  a  continuous  stripe  of  light, 
but  tliat  it  was  crossed  at  right  angl^  to  its  length  by  dark  bands. 
It  was  not,  however,  tiTl  1815,  that  these  dark  bands  were 
carefully  examined,  when  the  celebnited  German  optician, 
Fraunliofer,  published  a  minute  description  of  them,  accom- 
panied by  a  careful  map,  in  which  he  figured  more  than  six  hun- 
dred of  these  lines,  which  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
Ftanmhqfef^s  lines.  The  more  important  of  these  lines  he  dis- 
tiqgaiahed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  uppermost 
ipectram  shown  in  figs.  80  and  82,  a  few  of  them  are  given  as 
points  of  comparison  with  other  spectra. 
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in  itB  Bpcctrnm.  The  red  Tapoure  of  cliloride  of  tim|;Btai  give  no 
Hdcs,  wliile  bromine,  which  iias  to  the  eye  the  same  colour,  ffnta 
a  remarkable  acriee. 

The  probable  poBition  of  the  linee  cannot  be  inferred  from  tbe 
colour  of  the  gas :  with  the  grten  perchloride  of  manganew  the 
lined  arc  moat  abundant  in  the  green,  whikt  with  the  red  vaponre 
of  nitrous  aeid  tbc,y  increase  in  number  and  density  as  tlit;)'  ad 
Vance  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  8i>eetmm.  Simple  bodies,  ss 
well  as  compounds,  may  produce  lines ;  and  two  simple  bodies, 
which  singly  do  not  prodncu  them,  may  in  their  compoundB  ocea- 
aion  them  abnndantly  ;  e.p.  neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nor  chlorine, 
when  uneombined,  occasion  lines,  but  sijme  of  Lbe  oxides,  both 
of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorine,  exhibit  the  phenomeua  in  tlie  most 
etriking  manner.  There  are,  however,  oxides  both  of  nitrogen 
and  ehforine,  some  of  them  colonred,  wbicli  do  not  occasioatbe 
appearance  of  lines.  We  find  also  that  linea  may  exist  in  tti« 
vapour  of  simple  substances,  as  in  iodine,  which  disappear  in 
their  compounds.  This  is  e^ceinplified  in  the  case  of  hydriodic 
acid.  Sometiinee  the  same  liiiea  are  produced  by  different  de 
grees  of  oxidation  of  the  same  euligtaiices,  a  remarkable  inetanct 
of  which  is  furnished  in  the  oxides  of  chlorine.     In  fig.  80,  No.  1 


ehows  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  pure  solar  Bpectrum  ;  3  rep- 
resents  the  effect  of  bromine ;  3,  that  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  the 
system  of  lines  which  it  furnishes  being  totidly  different  from 
tnat  of  bromine,  notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  in  coloni 
of  the  two  vapours  ;  4  shows  the  lines  in  the  green  vapours  of 
oxyetiloride  ot  manganese. 

c.  On  (he  Specfy'a  of  the  Electric  ^parlc. — Woll^ton  {PMl. 
Tran«.,  1802)  onaerved  that  the  spectrum  of  tbe  electric  spark  is 
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tot  continuous,  and  that  it  diflfiers  from  that  of  ordinary  sunlight, 
18  well  as  from  that  furnished  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  Fraun- 
lofer  also  made  a  similar  observation  ;  but  the  first  person  who 
Allod  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
aetals  employed  modifies  the  resulting  spectrum,  was  Wheat- 
tone,  who.  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
.835,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Prismatic  Decomposition  of  the 
lUectric,  Voltaic,  and  Electro-Magnetic  Sparks."  In  the  abstract 
>abli8hed  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for 
liat  year,  the  author  states  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electro-mag- 
letic  spark  taken  from  mercury,  as  well  as  from  zinc,  cadmium, 
an,  bismuth,  and  lead  in  the  melted  state,  consists  of  definite 
»y8  separated  by  dark  intervals  from  each  other ;  but  the  number, 
pOBition,  and  colours  of  the  lines  vary  in  each  case.  Tlie  appear- 
inces  are  so  different  that  by  this  mode  of  examination  the  metals 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.  When  the  voltaic 
ipark  from  mercury  was  taken  successively  in  the  ordinary  va- 
mom  of  the  air-pump,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  same  results  were  obtained  as  when  the  ex- 
Sirimeot  was  performed  in  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas.  Tlie  light 
erefore  does  not  arise  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal. 
MasBon,  in  1851  and  1855,  in  the  coui-se  of  his  investigations 
on  electric  photometry  {Ann,  de  Chimie^  III.  xxxi.  295,  and  xlv. 
887^  examined  the  spectra  produced  by  various  metals  which 
HlfED  employed  as  dischargers  to  the  Leyden  jar,  and  also  when 
hmtid  hj  the  voltaic  arc,  and  gave  drawings  of  the  different 
made  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida.  The  spectra 
haa  given  of  the  same  metals  as  those  examined  by 
le,  are  much  more  complicated  than  those  described 
bj^t  fte  English  philosopher.  These  discrepancies  were  subse- 
qiipMly  explainea  by  Angstrom  {Phil.  Mag.,  1855,  p.  329\  who 
djMW  tliftt  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  discnarges 
eOfiKvyed  by  Masson,  he  obtained  two  spectra  simultaneously, 
Aie  to  toe  metal,  the  other  to  the  atmospliere  itself,  which 
ignited.  Certain  lines  remarked  by  Masson  as  common 
ta^tbe  spectra  of  ail  the  metals  were  really  tliese  atmospheric 
IiMBi  By  causing  the  spark  to  pass  between  the  same  metals 
lAien  immersed  in  various  gases,  the  pai^ticular  lines  due  to  the 
mtel.vemained  unaltered,  whilst  the  others,  duo  to  the  gaseous 
madinui^  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  new  lines.  Ang« 
Maiy  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  suggests,  though  he  does  not 
ditUnotlj  state,  the  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  lines,  subse- 
quently Drought  forward  by  Kirchhoff. 

In  1858  and  1859,  an  important  series  of  investigations  was 
published  by  Pliicker  {Poggendorff^a  Armal.^  ciii.  88,  151,  civ. 
113,  632,^  cv.  87,  cvii.  77,  498),  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
electric  light  produced  by  transmitting  the  secondary  discharge 
from  Ruhmkorff^s  coil  throuorh  narrow  tubes  filled  with  different 
nses,  and  subsequently  exuausted  as  completely  as  possible. 
Vacuous  tubes  were  thus  obtained  with  only  mfiponderable  traces 
tf  various  gases  and  vai)ours,  including  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
10 
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f^en,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Plucker  found  that  each  cx- 
lansted  tube  gave  its  own  characteristic  speetroni,  and  he  meae- 
ured  with  great  care  the  ])rincipal  lines  visible  in  each.  These 
results  are  very  inirortant  in  relation  to  Kirchhoft's  thetiry  of  tlic 
cause  of  the  dark  lines,  which  requires  that  the  iKwition  of  the 
bright  lines  thus  obtiiined,  should  coincide  with  tne  black  lines 
j)roduced  by  absorption  when  light  is  transmitted  through  these 
different  gases.  Pliicker's  experiments  show  distinctly  that 
this  is  not  the  case  in  tliese  gases.  Dr.  Eobinson  has  also  recent- 
ly investigated  the  effect  of  varying  the  pressure  upon  the  nature 
of  the  electric  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  \Phil.  Trant,^ 
1862) :  he  finds  tnat  the  light  is  the  most  intense  und'er  ordinary 
pressures,  though  at  low  pressures,  lines  appear  which  are  not 
visible  at  the  ordinary  tension  of  the  gases. 

Van  der  WiUigen  {Poggendorffa  Annal.^  cvi.  617)  made  the 
interesting  remark  that,  by  placing  in  succession  upon  a  pair  of 
wires  consisting  of  a  metal  which,  like  platinum,  possesses  few 
special  ban<ls  of  its  own,  small  Quantities  of  weak  solutions  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  narium,  chloride  of  strontinin. 
nitrate  of  calcium,  &c.,  new  metallic  bands  are  produced,  and 
these  bands  are  characteristic  of  the  particular  metal  contained 
in  each  of  these  several  compounds. 

d.  Spectra  of  Coloured  Flames, — Tlie  first  person  who  seems 
to  have  analysed  coloured  flames  bv  means  of  tneprism,  was  Sir 
J.  Herschel,'who  describes  briefly  {Edin.  Phil,  Trans.y  1822,  n. 
455),  the  spectra  of  muriate  of  strontia,  muriate  of  lime,  chloriae 
and  nitrate  of  copper,  and  horacic  acid.  The  same  observer,  in 
the  article,  Ligut,  EnoycL  Metrop.^  1827,  p.  438,  says: — "Salts 
of  soda  give  a  copious  and  purely  homogeneous  yellow,  of  potash 
a  bcautitiil  pale  violet ; "  and  he  then  gives  a  general  statement 
of  the  results  with  the  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  lithimn,  ba- 
rium, copper,  and  iron.  lie  further  c(»ntinues, — ''  Of  all  s:ilts  the 
muriates  succeed  best,  from  their  volatility.  The  same  colours 
are  exhibited  also  when  any  of  the  salts  in  question  are  put  in 
powder  into  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  colours  thus  com- 
nmnicated  by  the  different  bases  to  flame,  afl;ord  in  many  cases  a 
readv  and  neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute  quantities  of 
them;' 

The  analysis  of  the  spectra  of  artificial  lights  was  resumed  by 
Fox  Talbot  m  18*20,  in  vol.  v.  of  Brewster's  Jmmial  oj^ Science. 
He  there  describes  a  method  of  obtaining  a  yellow  monochroma- 
.tic  light  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  with  a  cotton  wick 
fed  with  dilute  alcohol  holding  common  salt  in  solution.  He 
found  the  same  eftect  whether  muriate,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of 
sodium  was  employed. 

Nitrate,  sulphate,  chlorate,  and  carbonate  of  potassium  agreed 
in  giving  a  bluish-white  tinge  to  the  flame.  By  burning  a  mix- 
ture of  nitre  and  sulphur,  he  observed  a  red  ray*of  low  but  defi- 
nite refrangibility,  which  ho  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  salts 
of  potassium,  as  the  yellow  ray  is  of  the  salts  of  sodium.  He 
concludes  his  paper  with  the  following  observation  ;  which  fol- 
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lowB  some  remarks  upon  some  experiments  of  Herschers : — "  If 
this  opinion  should  be  correct  and  applicable  to  the  other  definite 
rajs,  a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  flame  may  show  it 
to  contain  substances  which  it  would  otherwise  require  a  labo- 
rious chemical  analysis  to  effect." 

In  the  Phil,  Mag.  for  1834,  vol.  Iv.  p.  114,  Mr.  Talbot  fur- 
ther showed  how,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  in  colour  of  the 
light  of  lithium  and  strontium,  they  can  at  once  be  distinguished 
by  means  of  the  prism.  He  says, — "  The  strontia  flame  exhibits 
a  great  number  of  red  rays,  well  separated  from  each  other  by 
dark  intervals,  not  to  mention  an  orange  and  a  very  definite 
bright  blue  ray.  The  lithia  exhibits  one  single  red  ray.  Hence 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the 
minuteet  portions  of  these  two  substances  from  each  other  with 
•8  much  certainty,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  known  method." 

The  spectra  of  coloured  flames  were  further  examined  in  1845 
by  myseli',  and  an  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  in  a 
paper  read  that  year  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Cambridge.     (Phil.  Mag.<i  xxvii.  81.) 

In  these  experiments  an  alcohol  lamp,  fed  with  a  splution  of 
the  compound  the  flame  of  which  was  to  be  examined,  and  a 
common  wick  supported  in  a  small  glass  tube,  furnished  the 
flame.     The  lamp  was  placed  opposite  the  vertical  slit  through 
which  diffused  daylight  could  also  be  transmitted  at  pleasure. 
Fraunhofer's  lines  thus  served  as  points  of  comparison  of  the 
different  flames.    The  paper  was  illustrated  by  coloured  Htho- 
mphs  of  various  spectra,  including  those  of  chloride  of  copper, 
boracic  acid,  nitrate  of  strontium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chloride 
of  barium,  in  minute  detail.     The  green  light  produced  by  burn- 
ing" a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  alcohol,  for  instance,  gives 
the  spectrum  shown  in  tig.  80,  !No.  5,  and  that  furnished  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  represented  in  No.  6.    Nu- 
merous other  spectrd  were  also  described,  including  those  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  manganese,  and  mercury,  and  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  metals. 

(107)  Spectrum  Analysis, — But  it  is  to  Kirchlioff  and  Bun- 
sen  {Poggendorff^a  Annal.,  ex.  p.  161)  that  we  are  indebted  for 
reducing  the  prismatic  observation  of  fiame  tinged  by  the  salts 
of  different  metals  to  a  simple  and  systematic  method  of  qualitative 
analysis  for  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  and  they  have  con- 
trivea  a  spectroscope  by  which  the  different  spectra  may  be  conve- 
niently examined  and  compared  with  one  another.  Fig.  81  exhib- 
iti  the  instrument  in  its  most  complete  form  {Poggendorff^s  An- 
w/.,  cxiii.  374}.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  instrument  used  by 
Swan  and  by  Masson ;  including  a  scale  for  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Imes  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  a  reflecting  prism, 
by  which  two  spectra  can  be  compared  side  by  side,  p  repre- 
lents  a  flint-glass  prism,  supported  on  the  cast  iron  tripod,  f,  and 
retained  in  its  place  by  the  spring,  c.  At  the  end  of  the  tube,  a, 
nearest  the  prism,  is  a  lens,  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focus  for 
parallel  rays  from  a  vertical  slit  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 


Tlie  width  of  the  slit  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw,  f. 
One-half  of  this  slit  is  covered  by  a  small  rectangular  prUm  de- 


signed  to  reflect  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  source  of  light,  d, 
down  the  axis  of  the  tube,  ivhilst  the  rays  from  the  source  of  light, 
K,  pass  directly  down  the  tube.  By  this  arrangement  the  observer 
stationed  at  the  end  of  tiie  telescope  b,  is  able  to  compare  tbe 
spectra  of  both  lights,  M-fatch  are  seen  one  above  the  other,  snd 
lie  can  at  once  decide  whether  their  lines  coincide  or  diSer,  o 
and  h  are  screws  for  adjusting  the  axis  of  the  telescope  80  aeto 
bring  any  part  of  the  afit  at  e  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  insipn,  | 
The  telescojie,  as  well  as  the  tube,  r,  is  moveable  in  a  horizoDt^ 
plane,  around  the  axis  of  the  tripod.  The  tube  o  contains  a  lens 
at  the  end  nest  to  the  pi-isni,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  scale 
formed  by  transparent  lines  on  an  opaque  ground.  When  the 
telescope  nas  been  pi'opei-ly  adjusted  to  the  examination  of  tJis 
spectrum,  the  tube  o  is  moved  until  it  is  placed  at  such  an  angle 
with  the  telescope  and  the  face  of  the  prism,  that  wiien  a  light  b 
transmitted  through  the  acale,  the  image  of  this  scale  ie  reflected 
into  the  teleBcope  from  the  face  of  the  prism  nearest  tlieob9er%'er. 
This  imago  is  rendered  porfectlv  distinct  by  pushing  in  the  tube 
which  holds  the  scale  nearer  to  t'ho  lens  in  o,  or  withdrawing  it  to 
a  greater  distance,  aa  may  be  required,  Tlie  reflected  lineeof  the 
scale  can  then  be  employed  for  reading  oS'  the  position  of  the 
bright  or  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum,  as  both  will  appear  simul- 
taneouBly,  overlapping  each  other,  in  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
By  tummg  tlie  tuuo  o  round  upon  the  sxis  of  the  tripod,  anr 
particular  line  of  the  scale  can  be  brought  to  coincidence  with 
any  desired  line  of  the  sjwctrum.  Stray  light  is  excluded  by 
covering  the  stand,  the  prism,  and  the  eni^s  ol  the  tnbes  adjoining 
it,  with  a  loose  black  cloth.     The  dispersive  powerupOD  tliaapM<  i 
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tmm  may  be  much  increased  by  using  several  prisms  instead  of 
one :  in  the  experiments  of  Eircbhoff  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  he 
used  four  prisms ;  and  Gassiot  has  used  an  apparatus  with  nine 
prisms,  much  care  is  required  in  placing  the  prisms :  the  refract- 
mg  edge  of  each  prism  must  be  truly  vertical,  and  the  position  of 
mmimum  deviation  for  the  rays  to  be  observed  must  be  obtained. 

The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  certain  of  these  spectrum  reac- 
tions was  indicated  by  Swan  {Edin,  Phil,  Trans.y  1857,  xxi.  411), 
who  measured  it  for  sodium  by  the  only  accurate  method,  namely, 
bv  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  in  a  known  quantity, 
of  water ;  and  he  thus  determined  with  precision  the  limit  of  the^ 
reaction.  Bunsen  and  Eirchhoff  attempted  to  estimate  the  sen* 
sitiveness  of  the  reaction  by  deflagrating  a  given  weight  of  the  va- 
rious salts  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  experimenting,  and 
diffusing  the  vapour  mechanically  through  the  air,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  salt  until  a  gas  flame  showed  the  reaction  of  the 
peculiar  metal  due  to  particles  in  suspension.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  ingenious  method  does  not  admit  of  precision,  and  is  lia- 
ble to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  delicacy  of  the  re- 
action, from  the  impossibility  of  ensuring  uniformity  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  saltr 

The  sodium  reaction  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all ;  by  its  means 
Swan  could  detect 77 ^^Vvinr  ^^  ^  grain  of  sodium;  and  so  exten- 
sively is  common  salt  diffused,  that  scarcely  any  flame  can  be  ob- 
tained in  which  the  indication  of  sodium  is  absent. 

Having  observed  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  produced  by 
introdacing  into  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  the  salts  of  the 
various  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  each  of  which  had  been  puri- 
fied for  these  experiments  with  great  care,  they  constructed  a 
chart  in  which  the  different  lines  were  laid  down  for  each,  and 
were  able  by  observing  the  position  of  the  lines  obtained  when  a 
miztare  of  various  salts  was  introduced  into  the  flame,  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  these  different  bases  with  sufficient  readiness 
to  nse  the  method  for  the  purposes  of  qualitative  analysis.  The 
mpiditj  with  which  the  result  is  obtained  by  a  practised  observer, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  examination, 
give  this  method  a  superiority  over  any  other  now  in  use  for  the 
qualitative  analysis  for  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  moreover, 
ue  cinnunstance  that  the  mere  inspection  of  a  source  of  light 
fiuniBhes  information  respecting  the  composition  of  the  bodies 
undergoing  combustion  or  volatilization  witliiu  it,  extends  the 
mode  of  inquiry  over  distances  limited  only  by  tbe  distance  through 
which  the  object  is  visible  :  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  method 
of  analysis  which  is  applicable  to  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  tlie  stars,  as  well  as  to  the  light  of  the  planetary  bodies. 
This  circumstance  invests  the  subject  with  an  interest  like  that 
which  attends  the  employment  of  the  telescope ;  at  the  same  time 
the  minuteness  of  its  search  enables  it  to  reveal,  like  the  micro- 
scope, quantities  of  matter  indefinitely  small. 

TiuB  minuteness  in  its  scrutiny  has  already,  in  the  hands  of 
Buuen  and  Kirchhoff,  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  bodies,  such 
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as  lithia  and  strontia,  formerly  Buppoeed  to  be  rare,  are  really 
widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities.  It  also  led  them  to  difi- 
cover  the  two  new  alkalies  ccBm^  and  rubidia^  the  first  named  from 
comuSj  "sky-coloured,"  in  allusion  to  the  characteristic  bine  lines 
in  its  spectrum ;  tlie  sec*ond  from  ruhidus^ "  dark  red,"  owing  to  the 
existence  in  its  spectrum  of  two  red  lines  of  remarkably  low  refhiD- 
gibility. 

These  bases  we]*e  found  in  the  course  of  an  examination  by 
the  prism  of  the  residue  of  the  mother-liquor  irom  the  Dnrkheim 
spring,  when  the  occurrence  of  these  hitherto  unobserved  Imcs 
induced  Bunsen  to  make  a  minute  chemical  examinatiou  of  the 
water  which  furnished  them.  The  inquiry  showed  that  in  every 
ton  of  the  original  water,  about  three  grains  of  chloride  of  ecMiuin, 
and  rather  less  than  four  grains  of  chloride  of  rubidium,  were 
present.  Tliese  two  salts  so  closely  resemble  chloride  of  potaHhim 
m  properties,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  a■oe^ 
tained  their  existence  in  the  minute  proportion  in  which  they 
occur  but  for  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis.  To  theae  bodia 
Mr.  Crookes,  in  May,  1861,  added  a  third  metallic  denWDt, 
thallium^  so  called  from  BoKKjo^^  a  budding  twig,  in  aHosion  to 
the  brilliant  green  line  in  which  the  luminosity  of  its  apectmm  is 
concc^ntrated.  This  body  was  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the 
residue  from  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode,  intheHarti; 
and  Lamy  has  since  found  it  in  the  acid  from  Belgian  pyiiteB. 

Eirchhoff  and  Bunsen  ignited  many  of  the  salts  of  thediffisrent 
metals  in  flames  of  very  varying  temperature,  including  (ihote  of 
sulphur,  bisulphide  ot  carbon,  diluted  alcohol,  carbonic  oxide^ 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxy hydrogen  mixture ;  and  they  found  that  the 
same  metal  always  produced  tlie  same  lines,  whichever  flame  they 
employed  to  heat  it. 

They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  observed  that,  aa  the 
temperature  rises,  a  new  scries  of  bands  becomes  visible  in  certain 
cases.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  the  case,  from 
the  obsei-vations  of  Tyndall,  Frankland,  Roscroe,  and  Clifton,  and 
others.  The  spectrum  ot*  chloride  of  lithium,  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner,  gives  but  a  single  intense  crimson  line  ;  in  a" 
hotter  fiame,  as  that  of  hydrogen,  it  mves  an  additional  orange 
ray  ;  and  in  the  oxyhydrojjen  jet,  or  the  voltaic  arc,  a  broad  bril- 
liant blue  band  conies  out  m  addition.  A  similar  effect  is  per- 
ceived in  the  case  of  metallic  iron,  of  thallium,  and  of  other  metals 
when  heate<l  by  the  voltaic  arc,  which  at  elevated  temperatures 
furnish  much  more  complicated  spectra  than  when  less  inteneely 
heated.  A.  Mitscherlich  {Pog(j,  Ajinal.^  cxvi.  p.  499, 1862) hasalso 
shown  that  in  flames  of  low  t(^niperature,  the  lines  produced  vary 
with  the  compound  employed  :  in  these  cases  the  spectrum  obflerv- 
ed  is  that  due  to  the  compound,  and  not  to  its  elementary  constitu- 
ents, the  spectrum  of  co]»per,  for  example,  difiering  considerably 
from  that  of  an  alcoholic*  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  whilst  that 
from  an  alcohoIi<i  soluti«>n  of  iodide  of  copper  diners  from  both. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  remark  that  these  observations  upon 
tlie  effect  of  temperature  do  not  diminish  the  value  of  spectmni 


eaumiiiatioa  as  a  means  of  (tualitutivti  utiulj'ttia,  pruvided  tliut 
tlie  operator  adopts  tlio  metljofi  laid  down  by  Biuisen  aiid  Kii-cli- 
hofl"  who  introduce  into  a  coat  gaa  flame,  furuielied  by  one  of 
Bunseu's  gas-barners,  Uie  Kilt  i'ur  exHrnination,  siipportcd  on  a 
loop  of  platinum  wire. 

The  first  spectrum  ehowu  in  fig.  S3  exhibits  some  of  the  fixL-d 
dark  lines  of  the  soiar  Bpoctrum  cimtrasted  with  the  position  ol" 
eome  of  tho  most  important  bright  liuea  faruished  by  thu  spectra 
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of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  eartlis,  when  their  salts  are  heated 
upon  a  loo])  of  })lHtinuin  wire  introdaced  into  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  ^as-bnrner.  The  characteristic  lines  in  each  case  are 
distin^isiied  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  most 
stnm^y  marked  lines  being  those  indicated  by  the  earliest  letter. 

Amongst  the  various  spectra,  that  of  thallium  and  those  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  the  simplest.  In  the  potassium  spectmni 
the  most  characteristic  bands  are  the  red  band  £a  a,  and  violet 
band  Ka  p.  A  copious  diffused  light  fills  up  the  central  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  In  the  case  of  sodium  nearly  the*  whole  of  the 
liglit  IS  concentrated  on  the  intense  yellow  double  band,  Nao. 
In  the  lithiumspectrum  acrimson  band,  Li  a,  is  the  prominent  line; 
Li  ^  is  seldom  visible ;  but  at  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  vol- 
taic arc,  an  additional  blue  line  becomes  very  intense.  In  the 
spectrum  of  coesium  a  good  deal  of  diffused  light  is  visible^  but  the 
two  lines  in  the  blue,  Cs  a  and  Cs  /3,  are  strongly  marked, 
and  may  be  seen  when  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  not  exceeding 
TTir  vTTT  of  ^  grain  of  the  pure  salt  is  used,  or  ^  ^Vv  ^^^  grain  if  dilnted 
with  fifl^^een  hundred  tim^  its  weight  of  chloride  of  lith- 
ium. Rubidium  is  not  distinguishable  in  quantities  quite  eo 
minute.  The  lines,  Tib  a  and  Rb  /8,  in  the  blue,  and  Rb  7  in  the 
red,  ai'e  almost  equally  characteristic,  but  about  ^jytt  o^  &  0^ 
of  the  chloride  is  required  to  render  them  visible.  Thallium  is 
recognised  by  the  single  hitense  green  line  Tl  a.  The  spectra  of 
the  alkaline  earths  are  e([ually  definite  though  more  complicated. 

The  salts  which  are  most  readily  volatilized,  such  aa  the  clilo- 
rides,  broinides,  and  iodides  of  the  difierent  metals,  jgive  themcMt 
brilliant  spectra.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies  and  the 
alkaline  eartlis  that  the  specttra  thus  obtained  are  characteristic 
Adhere  the  si)cetra  of  the  other  metals  are  required,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  Wheatstone's  method  of  taking  electric  sparka, 
between  wires  consisting  of  the  metal  of  which  the  spectrum  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  electric  sparks  may  conveniently  be  procured  by 
the  employment  of  RuhnikortTs  coil.  The  temperature  obtained 
in  this  way  is  very  intense  and  develope  slines  not  produced  by 
the  heat  of  ordinary  flames.  When  a  compound  gas  or  vapour  la 
made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge,  the  spectra  produced 
are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of  the  ffas.  It  eeemi 
as  though,  at  these  intense  temperatures,  cheniical  combination 
were  impossible;  and  oxygen  ^and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and 
the  metals,  may  tlierefoi-e  lUl  coexist  in  aseparate  form  although 
mechanically  intermingled. 

If  photoirraphs  of  these  spectra  bo  taken,  using  quartz  prisma 
and  lenses,  I  have  found  that  the  impression  obtained  is  character- 
istic for  each  metal,  the  spectrum  extending  to  a  length  eqpat 
to  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  solar  spectrum.  {JrhiL 
Trans.^  1802.)  Al lusion  will  be  made  to  these  results  in  part  II.  of 
this  work,  when  speaking  of  photography. 

The  applicationof  these  processes  of  optical  analysis  to  the  ex- 
ammation  of  furnace  flamcfi,  at  ditferent  stripes  of  various  pro 
cesses  in  the  arts,  civnnot  fail  to  aflbrd  information  of  high  interest^ 
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which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Boscoe  has  ah'eadj  ap- 
plied it  successfully  in  studying  the  Bessemer  process  for  steel. 

(108)  Projection  of  Spectra  on  a  Screen. 
— W  hen  it  is  desired  to  render  the  lines  pro- 
daced  by  the  spectra  from  different  metals  vis- 
ible to  a  lar^  audience,  they  may  be  shown 
by  the  employment  oP  the  voltaic  battery. 
About  forty  pair  of  Grove's  construction  will 
answer  well.  The  wires  of  the  battery  must 
be  connected  with  the  carbon  electrode  of  a 
DaboBcq's  electric  lamp.  The  metals  to  be  burn- 
ed are  supported  upon  the  lower  or  positive 
electrode  made  of  the  hard  carbon  deposited  in 
the  ^as  retorts ;  and  when  the  salts  of  the 
metaiB  are  to  be  employed,  two  or  three  vertical 
holes  are  drilled  into  the  upper  end  of  the  char- 
coal point,  and  into  these  the  salt  for  experiment 
is  introduced.  On  completing  the  connexion 
with  the  battery,  the  arc  is  produced  as  usual. 
Hie  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is 
Bhown  in  Fi^.  83.  The  light  is  allowed  to 
Q^cape  from  the  lamp  through  a  narrow  yerti- 
eal  alit «,  of  which  a  distinct  image  mu^t  be 
produced  upon  the  white  screen  w  w,  destined 
to  receive  tne  spectrum  at  a  distance  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  lamp.  When 
the  arrangement  is  thus  far  completed,  a  hol- 
low prism ^.,  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
is  interposed  between  the  condenser  o  and  the 
screen,  and  the  lamp  with  the  condensing  lens 
is  tamed  round  until  an  ima^e  of  the  suectrum 
falls  upon  the  screen,  the  prism  being  brought 
to  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  when  the 
incident  and  refracted  rays  form  equal  angles 
with  its  faces.  When  this  is  properly  adjust- 
ed, the  bands 
pecnliar  to 
each  spectrum 
are  distinctly 
visible  on  the 
screen.     If  it 

be  deaired  to  obtain  a  longer  image  of  the  spectrnm,  this  may 
be  effected  by  making  the  refracted  rays  fall  at  the  proper  angle 
upon  a  second  prism  p^  before  tRey  reach  the  screen. 

fl09)  Kirchhofs  Theory  of  Fraunhofer^a  Lines.— From  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  fSstcts  m  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bands  of  the 
spectrom  were  known  before  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  directed 
tneir  attention  to  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  invested  with  a 
new  interest  by  the  discovery^  of  the  new  metals,  coesium,  rubid- 
ium, and  thaluunii,  and  particularly  by  a  tiieory  of  Eirchhofi^s, 
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which  embraces  and  generalizes  the  greater  number  of  tlie  phe- 
nomena, though  it  does  not  account  for  all  of  them.    This  theory 
.we  shall  now  consider. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  ig- 
nition of  a  solid  or  of  a  liquid  always  yields  a  continuous  band  of 
light,  containing  rays  of  all  degrees  of  reirangibility  within 
the  range  of  its  two  extremes ;  but  the  same  body,  when  convert- 
ed into  vapour,  may  produce  a  luminous  atmosphere  which  may 
emit  light  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities  only,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  spectruih  consisting  of  a  series  of  bright  bands  ot  particu- 
lar colours,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  more  or  less 
completely  dark.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  theory  pro- 
posed to  account  for  Fraunhofer's  lines  will  be  readily  understood. 
In  1858,  Balfour  Stewart  publfehed  in  the  Edin.  jPAU.  Trans.^ 
vol.  xxii.,  a  paper  on  the  law  of  exchanges  in  radiant  heat,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  KirchhofiT,  who 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  Stewart,  inaependently  ;  and 
the  German  philosopher  extended  his  theory  to  the  phenomena 
of  li^ht  as  well  as  those  of  heat.  The  conclusion  at  wliich  he  ar- 
rived may  be  thus  stated  :  That  when  any  substance  is  heated  or 
is  rendered  luminous,  rays  of  a  certain  and  definite  degree  of 
refrangibility  are  given  out  by  it ;  whilst  the  same  substance  hfjs 
also  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  this  identical  refrangibility. 
Sodium,  for  example,  when  ignited,  emits  an  intensdy  bril- 
liant yellow  light  which  is  concentrated  into  two  closely  conti- 
fuous  bands  or  bri^i^ht  lines  coincident  in  position  with  Fraun- 
ofer's  double  black  line  d  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer 
had  himself  observed  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  double  black 
line  D  in  the  solar  spectrum,  with  the  double  bright  line  in  artifi- 
cial lights,  now  known  to  be  characteristic  of  sodium.  If  through 
a  flame  coloured  by  sodium,  the  more  powerful  light  of  tlie 
charcoal  points  or  ignited  lime  be  transmitted,  the  continuous 
spectrum  due  to  this  stronger  source  of  light  is  interrupted  by  a 
black  line  coincident  with  the  solar  black  line  d.*  Kirchhoff 
has  also  ascertained  that  certain  of  the  bright  bands  in  the  spectra 
of  potassium,  lithium,  barium,  and  strontium,  may  in  like  manner 
be  reversed,  and  I  have  found  that  some  of  the  strongest  lines  in 
the  blue  in  the  spectrum  of  copper  may  be  similarly  reversed. 

Now  Kirchhoff  has  ai)plied  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of 
Fraunhofer's  dark  lines.  He  supposes  that  in  the  luminous  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun,  the  vapours  of  various  metals  are  present, 
each  of  which  would  give  its  characteristic  system  of  bright 
lines ;  but  behind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  containing  me- 
tallic vapour,  is  the  still  more  intensely  heated  solid  or  liquid  nu- 
cleus of  the  sun,  which  emits  a  brilliant  continuous  spectrum  con- 

*  FoucauU  in  1849  had  already  made  this  observation  in  a  particular  instance,  but 
had  drawn  no  general  concluHion  from  it  {Journal  de  V Institute  Feb.  Vth,  1849).  Ho 
caused  the  image  of  the  sun  to  fall  exactly  on  the  voltaic  arc,  and  by  viewing  this  com- 
pound light  through  a  prism,  he  observed  that  the  double  brilliant  line  of  the  arc  coin- 
oided  exactly  with  the  double  black  line  of  the  solar  light,  and  when  they  overlapped, 
^e  black  line  of  the  solar  spectrum  was  rendered  considerably  more  intense. 
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taining  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility.   When  the  light  of  thia 
intensely  neated  nucleus  is  transmitted  throngh  the  incandescent 

{>liotosphere  of  the  snn,  die  bright 
ines  wnich  would  be  produced  by 
the  photosphere  ar0rw^«t(?/  and 
Fraunhofers  black  lines  are  only 
the  reyersed  bright  lines  whicn 
would  be  yisible  if  the  intensely 
heated  nucleus  were  no  longer 
there. 

Kii*chhoff  has  proceeded  to  test 
this  theory  by  submitting  the  solar 
spectrum  to  a  most  minute  inyes- 
tigation  {Reaearches  an  the  Solar 
Spectrumy  and  an  the  Spectra  of 
the  Chemical  Elements^  translated 
by  Soscoe,  and  published  in  a 
separate  form). 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  a 
small  portion  of  Kirchhofif  s  detail- 
^drawing,  including  the  part  of 
the  spectrum  extending  Irom  b  to  ^;; 
h  (fi^c*  84),  and  he  states  that  for 
ev^  bifght  line  in  the  Bpectrmn 
of  iron  is  a  corresponding  black 
line  in  the  solar  spectrum.  About 
sixty  such  lines  occur  between  d 
and  F,  and  in  the  small  portion  con- 
tained in  the  figure  there  are  four- 
teen such  lines  indicated  by  the 
mark  Fe.  The  strong  lines  near  J, 
marked  Mg^  coincide  with  the  bril- 
liant green  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  magnesium.  Chromium,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  calcium  also  giye  less 
distinctly  marked  lines  indicated 
by  the  letters  Cr^  N%  6b,  and  Ca. 
Kirchhoff,  from  these  and  oth- 
er more  extended  obseryations, 
draws  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  yapours 
of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  iron,  chromium,  and  nick- 
el, and  possibly  zinc,  cobalt,  and 
manganese  are  present ;  but  that 
lithium,  copper,  and  silyer  are  not 
present.  Angstrom  considers  the 
existence  of  hydrogen,  aluminum, 
and  probably  of  barium  and  stron- 
tium, may  also  be  inferred. 

*  For  wantof  space,  the  figure  is  arranffed  yertically  instead  of  across  the  page.  The 
upper  eztreoiity  is  the  most  refrangible  end. 
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Faadnitiii^  aft  thk  iheavy  is,  it  molt  benmembev^ 

iet  npon  iU  trial,  and  that  it  does  not  eaqplain  the  &cla  al jawaart 
nown  rapecting  the  ▼apoun  of  hydroffeo,  merany,  caWine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrogen.  Some  of  theae  annmKw  maj 
posaiblj  receive  their  explanation  firom  the  reoent  imrftigarimii 
of  Plficker  and  HitUnf  (Im  M(mde$,  Ajnil  BOtfa,  18«9).  Ikj 
found  that  certain  bodies,  rach  as  anlphnr  and  nitragnn,  give  mon 
than  one  apectnun,  the  apectnim  at  a  very  eleratm  taammtm 
beingentirdj  diffident  finom  that  at  alowertemperatoie.  Withnl- 
phnr,  for  example  the  following  experiments  may  be  made : — A 
tube,  of  the  form  shown  in  fiff.  8S,eon8iatine  of  two  wide  poitioiis 

connected  traeSier  by  a  cajpilkiy  tabe^  ia  pienaied 
Fm.  as.  with  glass  of  difficult  fiuibility :  into  ihia  anlnhiir 
is  intsrodnced,  and  the  last  traces  of  air  baling  men 
removed,  the  whole  is  hermetically  sealed.  The  tnla 
having  been  placed  in  the  proper  position  beftm  tbs 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  is  gently  warmed  bv  aqarit- 
lamp  and  sparks  from  an  indnction  oQ  and  Leydsn 
jar  are  transmitted  by  the  wires h*  Aathe  tem- 
perature of  the  tube  is  raised,  the  tension  of  the  aolphnr 
vapour  increases,  and  the  first  spectrum  increaaes  in 
brilliancy,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  reaiBtanoe  to  tbs 
passage  of  the  spark  continues  to  increaae,  and  as  a  ne> 
cessarj  consequence  the  temperature  of  the  diachaige 
continues  to  rise.  The  brilliancv  of  the  ^octrom 
^  gradually  increases,  and  then  suddenly  the  first  speo- 
**  trum  vanbbes,  and  is  instantaneously  displaoea  by 
die  second  spectrum,  which  is  very  rich  in  brilliant  lines.  On  re- 
moving  the  spirit-lamp  the  temperature  falls  and  the  first  spec- 
trum reappears,  whilst  the  second  vanishes.  Nitrogen  even  ap- 
pears to  give  three  different  spectra. 

In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  three  characteristic  bright  bands 
of  its  ordinary  spectrum  become  broader  and  broader  as  the  in- 
tensity  of  the  current  is  gradually  increased,  until  the  light  be- 
comes nearly  contmuous ;  the  violet  band  expands  first  whilst 
the  red  always  preserves  a  certain  definite  character. 

In  the  case  of  sodium,  the  bright  lines  at  d  gradually  expand 
and  coalesce  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  decreased  ;  finally, 
this  band  expands,  and  becomes  traversed  by  two  black  lines 
coincident  in  i)osition  with  the  original  bright  lines. 

Oxygen,  eiilorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  furnish  only  a  sinjp;le 
spectrum.  The  general  appearance  of  the  first  spectrum  of  a 
gas  or  vapour  consists  of  bright  bands  crossed  by  numberless 
dark  lines,  as  well  defined  as  tnose  of  Frannhofer.  Tlie  general 
character  of  the  second  spectrum  is  that  of  brilliant  bands  upon 
a  more  or  less  luminous  ground.  These  bright  bands  have  a 
breadth  rwulated  by  the  widtli  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

(110)  utadae  in  the  Refrangibility  of  Light— FluoreBomoB. 
— A  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  Stokes,  whilst  caigaged 
in  pursuing  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  respecting  the 
effect  of  li^t  upon  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia.    This 
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liquid  is  colonrleBS  when  viewed  by  transmitted  li^ht,  but  if 
placed  in  a  elasB  and  looked  at  from  above,  it  exhibits,  when 
exposed  to  direct  light,  a  beantifal  and  intense  blue  upon  its 
front  surface ;  but  the  light  which  has  passed  through  one  vessel 
containing  the  snlphate  exhibits  no  sucn  appearance  on  the  front 
face  of  a  second  vessel  of  the  liquid  which  is  similarly  exposed  to  it. 
Now,  the  rays  which  produce  this  beautiful  blue  colour  are  not  the 
ordinary  bine  rays,  but  those  of  the  most  refrangible  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  not  percepti- 
ble to  the  eye,  but  which  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful  chemical 
action,  and  which  show  their  presence  by  their  chemical  effect  upon 
a  surface  coated  with  chloride  of  silver,  or  with  some  other  photo- 
graphic preparation. 

Stokes  (PhU.  Trans.,  1862,  p.  468)  found  that  if  a  tube  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  were  placed  successively  in 
each  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  ^  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  the  light  passed  through  the 
fluid  as  it  would  have  done  through  so  much  water,  but  on  arriv- 
ing nearly  at  the  violet  extremity,  a  ghostlike  gleam  of  pale  blue 
light  shot  right  across  the  tube.  On  continuing  to  move  the  tube, 
the  blue  lignt  at  first  increased  in  intensity,  and  afterwards  grad- 
ually died  away.  It  did  not,  however,  cease  to  appear  until  the 
tube  had  been  moved  far  bevond  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spec- 
trum visible  on  a  screen.'  On  examining  by  a  second  prism  tlie 
dispersed  light  thus  obtained,  it  was  found  that  it  contained  rays 
extending  over  a  considerable  range  of  refrangibility  within  the 
limits  of  the  visible  spectnim ;  but  the  least  refrangible  rays,  or 
those  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  were  wanting. 

This  power  of  changing  the  refrangibility  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, especially  amongst  organic  substances,  most  of  which 
show  it  in  a  d^r«e  more  or  less  marked.  The  change  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  invisible  rays,  but  extends  also  to  mose  idready 
visible,  the  more  refrangible  being  generally  the  most  affected, 
thouj^h  it  is  not  limited  to  this  portion  of  the  spectrum,  for  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  the  effect  is  seen  to  commence 
in  the  red  rays.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  as  yet,  in 
every  instance,  the  altered  ray  gives  rise  to  others  which  are  lesa 
refrangible.   The  change  is  never  to  rays  of  greater  refrangil 

Amouffst  the  bodies  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most 
ingly  exhibited,  may  be  mentioned,  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
horsechestnut  (which  contains  the  vegetable  principle  termed 
mcvliriy,  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  chlorophyll  (tlie  green  colouring 
matter  of  leaves),  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  and  tinc- 
ture of  turmeric.  Many  of  these  substances,  when  spread  upon 
paptf,  form  surfaces  which,  if  used  as  a  screen  for  receiving  the 
solar  spectrum,  exhibit  a  prolongation  of  the  more  refran^'ble 
end  fiu*  beyond  the  violet  and  lavender  rays  which  are  visible  on 
ordinary  white  paper ;  and  with  due  precaution  the  fixed  lines 
of  this  prolongation  may  be  distinctly  seen.  A  slip  of  ivory 
makes  a  very  tolerable  screen  for  this  purpose.  Olass,  coloured 
yellow  with  oxide  of  uranium,  also  exhibits  these  phenomena  in 
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a  very  striking  and  beaatifiil  form,  bat  the  material  whidi  far 
nishee  the  beet  screen  is,  according  to  Stokes,  a  partioiilar  phos- 
phate of  nraninm  {PML  TVyim.,  1862,  p.  602). 

The  light  of  many  artificial  flames  which  are  of  feeble  illami- 
aating  power  often  contains  beams  fitted  to  exhibit  thk  kmd  of 
reduction  in  refiran^bility  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Bie  flame 
of  a  common  spirit^amp,  and  that  of  bnming  sulphur,  are  erne' 
cially  remarkable.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  horseKshestnut  baric  M 
poured  into  a  tall  jar  of  water,  illuminated  by  snlirihiir  when  bmn- 
mg  in  oxygen,  beautiftil  waves  of  phosphorescent  li£|ht  are  seen  ss 
the  two  liquids  mingle,  owin^  to  the  cuspersion  of  the  li|^t  ren- 
dered visi  Die  by  the  eesculin  m  solution.  In  the  same  way,  duu^ 
acters  traced  with  tincture  of  stramonium  on  white  paper,  and 
nearly  invisible  in  daylight,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  imnung 
sulphur,  appear  distinct^  upon  the  paper  in  lines  of  a  pale  blue 
phosphorescent  light. 

The  appearance  produced  by  this  change  in  the  refrangibilitjr 
of  light  is  termed  Jluare9oenoej  and  bodies  which  have  the  power 
of  erocting  it  are  spoken  of  as  fiwjre^omt  substances.  If  tno  jst 
cident  light  be  polarized  (119  et  aeq.),  the  dispersed  li^t  <tf  the 
fluorescent  bodjr  is  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the  polarised  oon- 
dition.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  rays  whidi 
produce  fluorescence  are  flrst  absorbed  and  then  re-radiated,  but 
m  a  condition  of  lower  refirangibility. 

When  the  fluorescent  property  of  a  body  is  but  feeble,  Stokei 
directs  the  following  means  to  be  used  for  its  detection : — ^Plaoe 
over  an  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room  a  transparent 
body,  which  transmits  only  feebly  luminous  ravs  and  rays  of  hish 
refrangibility,  and  place  behind  it  a  second  meaium  which  ab^Hras 
as  completely  as  possible  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  first,  whilst 
it  transmits  those  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  the  first.  If  theee 
media  be*  well  chosen,  no  light  will  traverse  the  second  soreen. 
Two  glass  troughs,  one  filled  with  the  pure  solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  second  with  the  yellow  solution  of  ohio- 
mate  of  potassium,  will  act  very  well  in  manv  cases.  Now  inter* 
pose  between  tlie  two  screens  the  object  the  nuorescence  of  whidi 
IB  to  be  determined ;  as  soon  as  t&is  is  done,  the  object,  when 
viewed  through  the  second  screen,  will  appear  to  be  more  or  leai 
luminous,  accordingto  the  d^ree  in  whicn  it  possesses  the  prop* 
erty  in  question.    (P/tU.  Trans.^  1853,  p.  885.) 

These  highly  refrangible  rays  do  not  pass  readily  tlirougfa 
glass ;  indeed,  most  transparent  bodies  absorb  these  rays  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  subject  will  be  agaip  adverted  to 
when  speaking  of  photography.  By  employing  a  prism  of  quarts 
and  lenses  of  the  same  material,  rays  have  been  found,  in  tiie  ex- 
amination of  lights  from  different  sources,  which  extend  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  invisible  rays  in  tlie 
solar  spectrum,  for  example,  extend  beyond  the  violet  extremity 
of  the  spectrum  for  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  length  to  twice  that 
of  the  luminous  portion  ;  but  in  the  electric  light  obtained  by  the 
ignition  of  charcoal  points,  t^e  invisible  spectrum  can  be  traced 
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nearly  six  timee  as  far.  Each  of  the  metals  also  fDraishes  a  simi- 
lar elongated  spectrum,  when  the  secondary  sparks  from  an  in- 
duction coil  are  transmitted  between  them.  The  spectra  so  ob- 
tained are  quite  characteristic.  (W.  A.  Miller,  Phil.  Trans,^ 
1862 ;  Stokes,  Phil.  Trans.^  1862.)  By  interposing  a  coloured 
absorbent  medium,  such  as  gaseous  chlorous  anhydride,  in  the 
track  of  the  beam  before  it  is  transmitted  through  the  prism, 
fixed  dark  lines  can  be  traced  at  different  points  throufi^i  this 
gi«ady  eloD^ted  spectmm.  ^  ^ 

(111^  Pnsmatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam,  however,  discloses 
to  ufi  otner  phenomena  besides  the  separation  of  light  into  por- 
tions of  different  colours.  The  radiations  frqm  the  sun  contain 
not  only  Inminiferous  rays,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  a  large 
amount  of  heat ;  these  rays  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  retraction, 
like  those  of  light,  though  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  less  re- 
frangible than  the  rays  of  light,  the  calorific  or  heating  rays  are 
most  abundant  near  tiie  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ravs  of  heat  are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  the  ravs 
of  light,  and  fall  in  the  dark  space  below  the  red.  Besides  tne 
rays  of  heat  and  light,  the  spectrum  contains  rays  which  exert  a 
powerful  chemical  effect  on  growing  plants,  and  on  many  metal« 
lie  and  other  compounds ;  these  occur  in  greatest  abunaance  in 
the  more  refrangible  portions  in  and  beyond  the  blue  and  violet 
rays,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  further 
illustrated  bv  its  action  upon  phosphorescent  bodies. 

(112)  Plwsphorogenic  Rays, — A  certain  number  of  bodies  are 
known  which,  although  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circum- 
Btances,  emit  light  in  the  dark,  yet,  after  exposure  in  the  solar 
ray,  contiuue,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  chemical 
diange,  to  be  faintly  luminous,  after  having  been  removed  to  a 
darkened  room,  for  an  interval  varying  from  a  minute  fraction  of 
a  second  to  several  hours.  Amongst  these  substances  CanUyrCs 
jlko^phorua^  or  sulphide  of  caloJum,  Baldwin^s  phosphorus^  or 
fased  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  Bologna  stone^  which  is  a  sulphide 
of  barium,  have  been  long  known ;  but  the  researches  of  E.  Bec- 
Querel  {Ann.  de  Chimie^ill.  Iv.  6,  and  Ivii.  40)  have  shown  that 
mis  property  is  far  more  common  than  is  usually  supposed, 
thouffh  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescent  effect  is  often  extreme- 
ly brief.  Sulphide  of  strontium,  and  certain  varieties  of  diamond, 
and  of  fluor  spar,  show  it  strongly ;  alumina  also  exhibits  it 
powerfully,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is  equally  marked 
▼hether  the  alumina  be  crystallized,  as  in  ruby  and  sapphire,  or 
amorphous,  as  when  recently  precipitated.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  silica  does  not  exhibit  this  property  in  any  of  its  forms ;  but 
the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  generally, 
show  it  strongly ;  mo^  other  transparent  objects,  particularly 
those  of  organic  origin,  such  as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  and  quinia, 
likewise  possess  the  power,  though  in  a  much  more  feeble  degree. 
Bodies  of  dark  colour,  and  the  metals,  generally,  do  not  show  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  all  phosphorescent  solids  lose  the 
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Eaver  of  emitting  light  vheu  the;  are  brought  into  wlntion 
ideed,  tho  liquid  form  Beeme  to  be  UDraToursole  to  its  di&pUy; 
for  solid  bodies,  anch  as  hydrate  of  potnah  and  aitrate  of  nraninm, 
which  melt  at  a  moderate  beat,  lose  thti  property  whOst  fused, 
but  recover  it  again  immediately  that  tltey  become  solid. 

Some  gases,  and  more  particularly  oxygen,  when  encloaed  in 
glass  tubes  and  subjected  to  the  transmisiiion  of  electric  sparki, 
exhibit  a  phosphoreecence  which  lasts  for  a  few  seconds.  Faradty 
ascribes  tlie  luminous  trail,  which  is  sometimes  observed  upon  i 
cloud  after  the  passage  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  a  brief  phot- 
phorescence  of  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  flisn  hu 
traversed. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphoreecence  may  hi  observed 
by  selecting  one  of  those  phosphon  which  retains  its  luminoutr 
for  some  time,  such  aa  sulpliide  of  calcium,  and,  after  it  has  ceased 
to  emit  light  in  the  dark,  sprinkling  it  in  powder,  over  a  piece  of 
paper,  in  a  darkened  room,  and  snhmitting  it  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  spectrum ;  phosphorescence  will  be  produced  in  it,  but  by 
the  more  refrangible  rays  only.  There  are  two  maxima  of  illu- 
mination, one  ot  which  is  within  the  blue  and  violet  portion  o! 
the  spectrum ;  the  other  is  beyond  the  termination  of  the  violeL 
In  fig.  86,  the  stripe  1  represents  the  diffusion  of  light  in  the  solir 
spectrum,  whilst  2  gives  the  relative  position  of  the  points  of 
maximum  phosphorescence  with  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  com- 
pared with  the  luminous  spectram. 

The  flash  of  an  electric  spark,  made  to  pass  Bo  that  its  light 
shall  fall  npon  a  piece  of  paper  thus  prepared,  is  sufficient  to 
render  phosphorescent  the  whole  exposed  surface  of  the  sulphide ; 

Fia.  se. 


but  if  the  paper  be  partially  covered  by  a  plate  of  even  the  most 
transparent  glass,  the  screened  portion  will  not  cxliibit  any  phos- 
phorcBcence.  A  screen  of  rot^k  crystal,  liowever,  produces  no 
such  absorbent  effect,  all  the  portions  of  the  prepared  enrface 
being  in  this  latter  case  equally  luuiinous.  The  light  emitted 
from  charcoal-points,  iffnitea  by  a  voltaic  current,  it  it  be  only 
instantaneous  m  duration,  is  equally  unable  to  penetrate  glass  BO 
as  to  produce  phosphorescence,  although  it  traverses  rock  crystal 
readily.  The  solar  rays,  however,  traverse  either  medium  equally, 
without  loss  of  phoBphiyrogenic  power.  A  long-continned  voltaic 
light  produces  a  similar  result.  Glass  is  only  less  perfectly  per 
meable  than  rock  crystal  to  the  phosplinrogenic  rays  that  accom* 
pany  the  lummous  ones.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  tb« 
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pIiosphoroK^o  apectmm,  inactive  spaces  occur,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  position  of  Fraimhofer'a  linee,  and  with  tlie  dark 
bands  of  the  chemical  spectnim.  (E.  Becquerel,  Ann.  de  Chimie, 
TO.  a.  814.) 

An  ingeoiions  inatrament  has  been  devised  by  E.  Becqnerel 
for  the  purpose  of  obaerring  phosphorescence  of  very  brief  dora- 
tion.  One  of  the  forms  of  this  phogphoroaoope,  as  he  terms  it,  is 
represented  both  in  section  and  in  plan  in  fig,  87, 1  and  2.  It 
oonaiBtB  of  a  circular  box,  a  b,  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  which  the  object  to  be  tested, 
p,  u  placed  ;  this  box  is  provided  with  a  iixea  lid,  «  ^  in  which 
are  two  apertures,  m,  n.  near  the  circumference,  and  on  opposite 
sides,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  3. 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  the  shutter, 
w  w,  of  a  darkened  room,  so  that  one-half  of  the  box  shall  be 
within  the  chamber,  and  the  other  half  shall  project  outside  it. 
Under  these  circumstancee,  a  beam  of  light,  l,  may  enter  the  box 
at  tB,  and  can  be  concentrated,  if  necessary,  by  a  lens,  upon  the 
object,  j>,  the  phosphorescence  of  which  la  to  be  tried.  An  ob- 
server, stationed  within  the  dark  room  at  o,  would  see  tliis  object 
throngb  the  second  aperture,  n.  Beneath  this  fixed  lid, however, 
is  placed  a  second  moveable  cover,  which  by  means  of  wheel- 
work  can  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of 


the  fixed  lid.  In  this  revolving  cover  are  three  openings,  1,  2,  3, 
shown  in  the  plan.  These  correspond  in  size  to  the  fixed  aper- 
tures, m,  n,  but  are  situated  at  angular  distances  of  120°  from  each 
other:  eo  that,  whenever  light  is  entering  by  the  outer  aperture, 
"I,  in  the  fixed  lid,  the  inner  aperture,  n,  is  closed ;  and  when- 
ever the  object  of  wiiiuh  tbo  phosphorescence  is  to  be  tested  is 
exposed  to  the  observer,  no  light  from  without  can  reach  it. 
Now,  if  the  object  be  visible  to  uie  observer  at  o,  whilst  the  disk 
11 
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is  in  rotation,  it  can  only  become  so  by  a  phosphorescent  action: 
and,  by  yarying  the  rate  of  rotation,  tne  interyal  between  the  a^ 
tion  of  the  liglit  on  the  sensitiye  surface,  and  the  ezposare  of  tha 
object  to  tlie  eye  of  the  obseryer,  can  be  made  to  yaiy  from  a 
period  as  short  as  tlie  ^It  of  a  second  to  any  greater  inter?aL 
Other  and  still  more  sensitiye  forms  of  the  instnunent  haye  been 
employed ;  but  for  a  description  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  original  memoirs  aboye  cited. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  these  phosphori  is  pecnliir 
to  each  substance,  and  seldom  corresponds  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient ray :  it  is  generally  of  a  lower  d^ree  of  refrangibilitj, 
ncyer  of  higher  refrangibility ;  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  ba- 
rium emits  a  yellow  liglit,  though  excited  by  the  violet  and  extra- 
yioiet  rays :  and  the  sulphide  ot  calcium,  wnich  in  different  speci- 
mens emits  an  orange,  a  green,  or  a  blue  phosphoresc^ice,  is  in 
all  cases  excited  by  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectmm 
beyond  the  line  o. 

The  cause  of  the  variation  in  tint  of  the  phosphorescence  jffo- 
duced  by  diiferent  specimens  of  the  same  substance,  has  been 
minutely  examined  by  Becquerel ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  mo- 
lecular, and  not  to  chemical  differences  in  the  phosphori,  tlie 
results  being  influenced  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  phos^ 
phorescent  body  was  prepared,  and  the  crystalline  stmctnre  and 
ijreater  or  less  compactness  of  the  material  {e.g.  sulphate  or  ca^ 
Donate  of  calcium)  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  phosphori. 
A  phosphorescent  boay,  which  has  been  fused,  and  allowed  to 
solidify  again,  often,  wlien  placed  in  the  phosphorosco]>e,  emits 
light  of  a  tint  different  from  that  which  it  exhibited  before  it  had 
undergone  fusion  ;  thus  plates  of  crystallized  boracic  acid  fumisli 
a  greenish-blue  light,  but  after  the  acid  has  been  fused  the  phos- 

Ehorescence  is  yellow.     Loaf-sugar  emits  a  pale  greenish  Ugkt, 
ut  afler  fusion,  on  again  exposing  it  in  the  phosphoroscope,  it 
gives  off  a  much  more  intense  yellowish  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  m  many  cases,  the  less  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum  actually  destroy  the  phosphorescence  pro- 
duced by  the  more  refrangible  rays. 

Where  the  phosphorescence  has  a  considerable  duration,  it  is 
found  that  elevation  of  temperature  heightens  the  luminosity,  but 
shortens  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescence.  The  effect  of  heat 
upon  the  sulphide  of  strontium,  when  prepared  with  due  precau- 
tion, is  very  remarkable.  Certain  specimens  of  it  at  0°  F.  emit 
a  very  beautiful  violet  phosphorescence  ;  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture to  160°,  the  light  emitted  has  a  greenish  hue,  and  if  the  tube 
which  contains  the  sulphide  be  heated  to  about  400^,  the  light 
becomes  of  an  orange  yellow. 

Becquerel  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence 
and  those  of  fluorescence  have  a  common  origin — many  phospho- 
rescent bodies,  such  as  nitrate  of  uranium,  sesculin,  and  sulpnate 
of  quinia,  emitting  light  of  the  same  tint  as  that  which  they  dis- 
play when  fluorescent.  This  point,  however,  requires  further 
mv'estigation,  since  many  bodies  which  are  highly  phosphorescent 
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iliow  no  signs  of  finoreBcenoe,  and  the  range  of  colour  in  the  light 
emitted  by  phosphorescent  bodies  is  sm^ler  than  in  the  same 
bodies  when  they  become  fluorescent. 

(118)  Velocity  of  Light.— It  is  certain  that  light  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  progressive  actions,  since  it  requires  time  for  its 
propagation.  Astronomers  have  ascertained  from  observations 
on  the  eclipses  or  oocultaiions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  pe- 
riods of  wnich  are  accurately  known,  that  when  the  earth,  as 
represented  at  f,  fig.  88,  is  situated  at  its  greatest  distance  from 
jh^t  planet,  i,  these  oocultations  appear  to  occur  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  than 
they    do    when    the  ..?i®-.??" 

earth  is  nearest  to  it,  ^ '"  _  -^^^ 

as  at  K ;  consequently,     /^  ^^      ^      -^.  ^^ vp  o 

between    15  and   16     v  *  V_  ^  ^.^  \>io 

minutes  are  required      ^ Z:, "-" 

by  light  in  traversing 

the  width  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  space  of  about  190,000,000 

miles.*    Light  wonld  therefore  traverse  a  space  equal  to  the  cir- 

camferraice  of  the  earth  in  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second  of 

time. 

The  velocitv  of  light,  however,  anpears  to  vary  with  the 
medium  througn  which  it  passes ;  in  a  aenser  medium  its  velocity 
is  retarded,  but  in  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  if  it  travel  in  a 
uniform  direction,  its  velocity  is  also  uniform.  It  may  be  shown 
mathematically  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  emission  be  correct,  the 
velocity  must  be  quickened  in  a  denser  medium,  whilst  on  the 
undulatory  theory  it  should  be  retarded ;  the  decision  of  this 
question,  therefore,  affords  an  experimenium  cruets  between  the 
two  theories. 

Foucault  {Ann.  de  Ohimiej  III.  xli.  129)  and  Fizeau  have,  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  by  a  beautiful  application  of  the  re- 
volving minor,  first  used  by  Wheatstone,  succeeded  in  solving 
this  important  Question ;  by  direct  measurement  they  find  that 
light  is  rdardea  in  the  denser  medium :  the  relative  velocity 
being  inversely  as  the  refracting  indices  of  the  media  compared. 
Consequently  the  theory  of  emission  cannot  be  longer  main- 
tained. 

(114)   Width  and  Frequency  of  Undulations  of  Light. — The 
undulatory  hypothesis  accounts  for  differences  in  me  intensity  of 
the  light  B  8,  fig.  89,  by  differences  in  the  amplitude  or  excur- 
sioD,  a  &,  of  the  undulation  ;   and 
for  the  phenomena  of  colour  by  Fio.  89. 

diflforences  in  the  length,  a  <?.  and  in         g[  ^ 

the  frequency  of  the  undulations ;  ^Z]  T^  f  ^  /^  . 
just  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound,  -J— v»y  |  \^  \.J^^ 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is  proved  to 

depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time :  but  the 
extent  through  which  the  ear  appreciates  proportionate  diffcr- 

*  Or,  aooorffing  to  more  recent  oompntatioot  of  iftronomerSy  170,000,000  milas. 
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ences  of  rapidity  in  the  nndulatioTis  which  produce  Bound,  is  modi 

S eater  than  that  which  the  eye  can  estimate  in  the  case  of  li^ 
OBt  persons  can  conceive  musical  sounds  in  which  all  possible 
variety  exists  between  16  and  2048  vibrations  in  a  second,  t. «., 
including  a  range  of  eight  octaves,  in  the  hidiest  of  whidi  the 
vibrations  are  128  times  more  numerous  than  in  the  lowest 
AVith  light  the  ran^e  is  much  more  limited,  and  extends  not 
quite  so  far  as  fix)m  I'OO  to  1*76.*  The  average  length  of  a  waie 
of  white  li^ht  is  t^Ht  o^  ^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  kngth  of  the  wave, 
as  well  as  its  freauency,  differs  in  the  different  colours :  in  red 
light  it  is  longer,  oeing  about  jtHt  of  an  inch,  while  in  violet  it 
is  only  77777*  ^^^  number  of  vibrations  is  estimated  at  fits 
hundred  million  millions  per  second  (500,000000,000000)  in  white 
light ;  in  red  light  at  482,000000,000000 ;  and  in  violet  light  at 
as  much  as  707,000000,000000. 

IfUeTference. 

(115)  IUvstraUons  of  Interference  of  UhdtUaiians. — One  of 
the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beautiful  proofs  of  the 
analog  in  the  mechanism  by  which  sound  and  li^ht  are  pro- 
duced, is  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  included  under  the  term 
interference, 

tt  is  well  known  that  when  two  stretched  strings,  not  ^uite  in 
unison  with  each  other,  are  struck  simultaneously,  each  gives  itB 
own  note,  and  the  compound  sound  produced,  instead  of  dying 
away  gradually  and  uniformly,  is  subject  to  a  succession  of  met- 
nate  maxima  and  minima  of  intensity  ;  the  sound  alternately  dies 
away  and  revives  several  times  in  succession  before  it  becomes 
finally  inaudible ;  it  thus  produces  what  are  termed  heat8  in  the 
notes.  These  beats  are  due  to  the  interference  with  each  other 
of  the  vibrations  from  the  two  strings.  As  one  string  is  vibrating 
a  little  faster  than  the  other,  it  must  happen  that  the  direction 
of  the  vibrations  in  the  two  strings  at  certain  moments  must  coin- 
cide ;  at  this  point  we  have  the  maximum  of  sound  ;  the  periods 
of  vibration  will  then  gradually  recede,  and  ultimately  oppose 
each  other,  when  they  produce  a  momentary  silence. 

Again,  when  two  equal  impulses  are  given  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other  upon  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  still  water,  each 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  system  of  waves,  which  ultimately  cross 
each  other,  and  alternatelv  increase  and  diminish  the  efroct  of 
each  other.  For  example  if  in  fig.  90  the  concentric  circles 
represent  two  equal  systems  of  waves  in  water,  setting  out  simul- 
taneously, they  will  intersect  each  other ;  the  length  of  the  wave 
in  each  system  is  the  same :  where  the  crests  of  the  waves  coin- 
cide, the  elevation  will  be  doubled  :  but  where  the  crest  of  one 
wave  coincides  with  the  depression  of  the  other,  the  water  will 
retain  its  level  surface.     These  points  will  occur  in  regular  suc- 

*  The  range  in  the  inyisiblc  portion  of  the  spectrum  is,  however,  much  greater  fan 
the  rAjB  which  produce  flnoreecenoe  and  chemical  action. 
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I,  uid  fona  '  lines  of  doable  diBtorbance  aod  no  diatorbance.' 
The  lines  of  donble  dw- 

torbance,  indicated  in  the  ^s-  **>- 

dif^ram  br  the  points 
where  the  circleB  touch  or 
cnt  each  other,  occur  at 
distances  which  differ  bj 
the  entire  width  of  one  or 
more  wares,  or  by  an  even 
number  of  half  waves. 
The  intermediate  pointR, 
or  poiotfl  of  no  diBtnrb- 
anee,  are  situated  at  dis- 
tances from  the  centres 
differing  by  an  odd  number  of  half  waves :  the  first  will  ooeur  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  ware ;  the  second  at  a  wave  and  a  half ; 
the  third  at  two  wares  and  a  half,  and  so  on.  Now  these  phe- 
nomena of  undnlation  in  air  and  in  water  hare  an  exact  counter^ 
part  in  tlie  case  of  light. 

If  a  beam  of  light  of  a  single  colour  be  admitted  into  a  dart 
ened  room  by  two  small  apertures  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  snch 
■8  pin-holes,  placed  rerv  near  each  other,  and  the  light  which 
enters  be  allowed  to  fall  npon  a  screen  jnst  beyond  the  point 
where  the  outermost  rays  ot  the  two  cones  intersect  each  other, 
~a  spot  of  increased  brightnese  is  seen  where  the  screen  ia  inter- 
eecteo  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  which  alee  bisects  at 
right  angles  the  line  joining  the  two  pin-holes  ;  on  either  side  of 
this  briSit  spot  will  be  a  series  of  bands,  alternately  dark  and 
bright,  althongh  the  dark  bands  as  well  as  the  bright  ones  are 
leceiring  the  rays  fi-om  both  apertures.  The  addition  of  light  to 
light  has  here  produced  darkness.  Let  o,  q,  fig.  91,  represent 
the  two  pin-holes,  and  a  B  c  n,  a  section  of  the  screen  ;  let  f  a 
bisect  the  distance  between  the 
ipertares  at  right  angles,  and  fall 
Tertically  on  the  screen.  If  the 
epots  A,  B,  o,  D,  each  represent  the 
centre  of  a  bright  band,  o  a,  q  a, 
will  be  formed  of  rays  the  paths 
of  which  are  equal ;  o  b,  Q  b,  will 
differ  by  the  length  of  one  ware ; 
0  c,  Q  o,  by  two  wavps ;  o  d,  q  d,  by  three  wares :  and  the  black 
binds  between  the  bright  ones  will  be  formed  by  the  interfering 
of  rays,  the  paths  of  which  differ  in  leugth  successirely  by  halt 
s  ware,  a  ware  and  a  half,  two  waves  and  a  half,  &c, — (Lloyd's 
Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory  i^Zight.) 

The  length  of  tlie  paths  traversed  by  the  rays  from  each 
aperture  is  equal  in  the  central  spot  a,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
li^t  is  therefore  increased ;  but  since  the  path  of  the  rays  on 
either  side  of  this  becomes  more  or  less  oblique  by  regular  in- 
crease or  decrease,  the  lengths  of  those  paths  must  necessarily  be 
gradually  and  progressirely  either  augmented  or  diminished ; 
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consequeDtly  the  namber  of  nndulationi  in  each  will  be  propor 
tionately  increased  or  diminished.  When  the  lengths  of  th« 
paths  of  the  two  rays  differ  by  an  even  number  of  half  nndnk- 
tions,  that  is  to  say  by  entire  uudulationB,  a  bright  band  is  the 
result ;  when  they  differ  by  an  odd  namber  of  half  nndolatioitt, 
*  darkness  ensues.  Now  as  the  inclination  ia  progressive,  there  is 
necessarily  a  progressive  passage  from  the  brightest  light  to  the 
most  complete  darkness,  fi^  interceptinj^  the  light  Irom  one 
aperture,  all  the  dark  bands  disappear.  The  measurement  of  the 
breadth  of  one  of  these  bands  affords  one  means  of  determining  the 
length  of  a  wave  of  light  of  that  particular  colour,  if  the  lengm  of 
A  p  be  known.  Further,  since  tlie  length  of  a  wave  of  light 
dilicrs  in  lights  of  different  colour  and  refrangibility,  being  liwg- 
ebt  in  the  red  or  least  refrangible,  and  shortest  in  the  violet  or 
most  refrangible  ones,  the  coloured  bands  are  broadest  in  the  red 
and  narrowest  in  the  violet ;  and  if  the  experiment  illustrated  by 
fig.  lil  be  peribrmed  with  white  light  instead  of  with  monoehro- 
luatic  light,  the  overlapping  of  the  bands  of  the  different  colours 
will  produce  a  succession  of  iridescent  or  coloured  bands,  instead 
of  mere  alternations  of  light  and  darkness. 

Tlie  phenomenon  of  interference  is  one  of  the  most  funds* 
mental  properties  of  light :  indeed  it  takes  place  with  common 
light  under  all  circumstances ;  but  the  disturbing  causes  in  ordi- 
naiy  cases  exactly  compensate  each  other,  and  it  is  only  by  inter 
cepting  part  of  a  pencu  of  rays,  so  as  to  remove  one  half  of  the 
compensating  system,  that  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  re- 
maining hall  becomes  manifest,  as  in  the  experiments  jnst  de- 
scribed. If  upon  a  brilliant  plane  reflecting  surface,  snch  as  a 
polished  plate  of  steel,  a  number  of  very  fine  lines  be  traced  at 
e<|ual  intervals,  so  that  there  may  be  from  1000  to  20,000  per 
inch,  a  surface  is  obtained  which  reflects  a  multitude  of  divergmg 
cones  of  light,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  reflection  at  r^u- 
lar  intervals  corresi>on(ling  to  the  grooves ;  these  cones  of  raya 
interfere  at  their  ed^^v^  without  compensation,  and  a  series  of  col- 
ours of  tlie  most  brilliant  tints  is  perceptible.  A  variety  <rf 
natural  objects  owe  the  beautiful  iridescent  play  of  colours  which 
they  exhibit,  to  a  structure  of  this  kind  ;  instances  of  this  occur 
in  the  feathers  of  many  birds.  The  1uk«  of  mother  of  pearl  and 
other  shelly  stnictures  are  also  due  to  their  mode  of  formation  in 
successive  extremely  thin  laminc^,  the  edges  of  which  form  a 
series  of  grooves  upon  their  surfaces,  and  thus  produce  the 
phenomenon ;  impressions  of  these  grooves  may  often  be  taken 
in  sealing-wax  or  in  fusible  metal,  and  the  same  play  of  colours 
is  then  obtained  in  the  impressions. 

(116)  Colours  of  Thin  Plates. — A  different  set  of  colours,  also 
dependent  for  their  origin  upon  interference,  are  those  termed 
the  colours  of  thin  plat^  s.  By  dipping  the  mouth  of  a  wine  glass 
into  a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  or  what  is  still  better,  into  gum- 
water,  a  bubble  may  be  formed  across  it ;  if  the  glass  be  laid 
upon  its  side,  the  film  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  thinner 
from  the  action  of  gravity,  and,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light,  a 
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wrieA  of  iridescent  tints  is  developed,  increasing  in  brilliancy 
until  the  bubble  becomes  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity ; 
it  tben  appears  to  become  black  at  the  thinnest  point,  and  speedi- 
ly bursts.  These  colours  are  due  to  the  interference  of  a  part  of 
the  lisht  which  is  reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  the  iilm, 
with  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  first  surface.  Any  trans- 
parent object,  such  as  glass,  tliin  films  of  metallic  oxides,  mica, 
dtc,  if  reduced  to  laminse  of  sufficient  thinness,  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  particular  colour  is  dependent  on  the  thickness 
of  the  film.  In  tempering  steel,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  of  oxide,  and  the  workmen  judge  of  the  heat  by  tlie  colour 
prodnced;  the  higher  the  temperature  which  is  applied,  the 
thicker  does  the  film  become. 

The  laws  which  regulate  this  phenomenon  were  traced  with 
great  success  by  Newton.  He  placed  a  convex  lens,  of  a  very 
u>ng  radius  of  curvature,  upon  the  flat  surface  of  a  plano-convex 
lens.  Fig.  92  shows  a  section  of  both  lenses,  the  curvature  of 
which  is  much  exaggerated. 
Around  the  point  ot  contact 
the  rings  developed  them- 
selves with  a  black  spot  in 
the  centre,  in  an  order  de- 
pendent upon  the  thickness 
ct  the  film  of  air  included  be- 
tween the  two  plates  (fig.  93).  Knowing  the  convexity  of  the 
upper  lens,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  film 
required  to  produce  any  given  tint.  He  thus  found  that  there 
limit  to  the  thicKnees  of  all 
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transparent  objects,  below  which 
they  cease  to  be  visible  in  refiected 
liffht,  and  another  thickness  above 
this,  beyond  which  they  reflect  only 
white  light:  between  these  two 
thicknesses  the  phenomena  which 
we  are  now  considering  take  place. 
The  thickness  of  the  film  which  pro- 
duces any  given  colour  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  reflecting  plate, 
being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  re- 
fractive index.  At  and  below  the  thickness  of  ,7^^  J  7^^^  of  an 
inch  the  film  of  air  exliibits  a  black  spot  when  viewed  by  reflec*- 
tion,  and  above  TTTmnrv  it  reflects  white  light.  In  water  at  | 
of  a  millionth  of  an  inch  a  black  spot  is  formed ;  above  tttAttt 
the  reflected  light  is  white.  Glass  produces  the  same  result  at 
all  thicknesses  Delow  r^zh^v  oteLa  inch,  and  reflects  white  light 
at  all  thicknesses  above  tvisVvzv  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  colours  constitutes  what  is 
termed  JVewton^s  scale.  Six  or  seven  series  of  coloured  bands 
may  thus  be  distinctly  traced.  These  rings  when  produced  bv 
homogeneous  light  are  alternately  bright  and  black;  the  widtli 
of  the  ring  is  dependent  upon  the  colour,  and  is  greatest  in  tlie 
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least  refrangible  light.  The  overlapping  of  the  narrow  ringB  by 
the  broader  ones  in  the  mixed  liffht  of  day,  is  thus,  as  in  the  ctee 
of  the  coloured  bands  produced  by  interference,  the  cause  of  HbB 
brilliant  succession  of  colours. 

A  similar,  but  fainter  series  of  colours,  may  be  seen  in  the 
light  that  is  transmitted  through  the  film,  but  the  tints  are  in  this 
case  complementary  to  those  of  the  reflected  ram  By  increas- 
ing the  obliquity  ot  the  incident  rays,  the  breadth  of  the  rings  is 
increased  in  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light.  The  tints  ci 
the  transmitted  rays  are  much  paler  than  those  seen  by  reflec- 
tion ;  they  are  produced  by  the  mterfei'cnce  of  a  portion  of  light 
twice  i*enccted  within  the  plate,  with  the  beam  directly  truia- 
mitted : — 

In  fig.  94:,  I  B  represents  a  beam  of  light  incident  upon  the 
film,  shown  in  magnified  section  at  f  f  ;  part  of  the  light,  b  t,  is 

reflected,  and  part,  b  s  t,  trans- 
Fio.  M.  ^  mitted  ;   at  s,  the  second  surfiu» 

of  the  film,  a  portion  of  the  li^t 
is  again  partially  reflected  to  u ;  at 
u  part  IS  transmitted,  and  inte^ 
feres  with  the  reflected  portion,  u 
X,  of  the  beam  k  u,  wnich  fklli 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  film 
at  the  spot  where  s  u  emeiges. 
Now,  since  the  lengths  of  the  paths 
of  the  rays,  i  b  s  u,  and  k  u  aiflfer 
by  a  fraction  of  an  undulation, 
owino^  to  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  portion  b  s  u  within 
tlie  lilin,  interference  between  the  two  rays  is  the  result,  and 
colours  are  [)roduced  in  the  reflected  beam ;  in  addition  to  this 
action,  a  part  u  v  w,  of  the  beam,  i  b,  is  a  second  time  reflected, 
and  passing  out  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  film,  interferes  with 
the  portion  of  k  u,  which  is  directly  transmitted,  and  thus  the 
colours  in  the  transmitted  light  are  occasioned.  ITie  dotted  line, 
V  z,  represents  the  track  wliich  is  taken  by  the  portion  of  the  ray 
K  u  V,  which  undergoes  reflection  from  the  internal  lower  surface 
of  the  film. 

Double  Jiefraction — Pd^irizatmi. 

(117)  DmibU  Refraction, — Tlie  law  of  refraction  (101),  which 
is  true  for  water,  for  glass,  and  for  other  homogeneous  uncrystal- 
lized  media,  does  not  extend  to  all  transparent  bodies.  In  all 
transparent  crj^stals,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  regular 
system,  the  refracted  ray  is  subdivided  into  two  portions,  and 
hence  such  bodies  are  said  to  possess  the  property  of  douile  re- 
fraction. 

This  remarkable  action  upon  light  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
transparent  crystallized  variety  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  known 
as  Iceland  spar.  Phice  upon  a  dot,  d^  made  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  a  ^hombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  as  a  b,  fig.  95,  and 
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look  down  upon  the  dot  through  two  of  the  parallel  faces  of  the 
rhomb :  two  images,  o,  e^  of  the  dot  will  be  seen  instead  of  a 
single  one ;  and  if  the  crystal  be  tamed 
ronnd  upon  the  paper,  keeping  the  eye 
steadily  fixed,  one  of  the  images  will  ap- 
pear to  rotate  ronnd  the  other,  which 
preserves  its  fixed  position.  The  line 
which  joins  the  two  images  of  the  dot  is 
under  all  circumstances,  parallel  to  the 
dia^nal,  a  b,  connecting  the  two  obtuse 
sn^es  of  the  crystal :  around  this  line 
the  different  parts  of  the  crystal  are  sym- 
EDetrically  arranged.  Upon  varpng  the 
obliquity  of  the  incident  ray  upon  the 
surface,  it  is  found  that  the  refracted  ray 
which  was  stationary  during  the  move- 
ment of  rotation,  preserves  the  constant 
ratio  of  the  sines,  and,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  refraction,  falls 
always  in  the  plane  of  the  incident  ray ;  whilst  in  the  other  ray 
the  ratio  of  the  sines  varies  at  different  obliquities  of  the  incident 
ray ;  and,  excepting  in  two  positions  of  the  crystal,  this  refracted 
ray  never  occurs  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  One  of  the  refracted 
rays  follows  nearly  the  usual  law  of  refraction,  and  is  hence 
termed  the  ordma/ry  ray ;  while  the  other  follows  a  different,  law, 
ind  16  called  the  extraordma/ry  ray.  There  is  one  remarkable 
direction  in  the  crystal,  in  which  this  splitting  of  the  ray  does 
uot  take  place, — a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  which  connects 
the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombohedron ;  this  line  is  called 
the  apUc  oasis  of  the  crystal  To  render  this  obvious,  a  slice  of 
the  mineral  may  be  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
iiziB,  a  ft,  fi^.  06 :  it  will  be  found  on  looking  at  a  minute  object 
perpendicularly  through  such  a  plate,  that  a  single  image  of  it 
only  will  be  seen.  In  all  otner  positions,  a 
doable  image  will  be  visible.  The  separation  of 
the  two  ima^  increases  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  incident  light  to  the  optic  axis,  until  it  is  at 
ri^ht  angles  to  it,  when  it  attains  its  maximum. 
The  point  at  which  the  difference  between  the 
two  ravB  attains  its  maximum  is  selected  for  de- 
termimng  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  Iceland  spar,  the  extraordinary  rav 
is  refracted  less  powerfuUv  than  the  ordinary  ray ;  such  crystals 
are  termed  negative  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Instances,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting  in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  undergoes 
the  greater  refraction  of  the  two,  as  in  quartz  and  ice.  Such 
crystals  are  said  to  h^  positive  or  attractive. 

Both  rays,  if  they  emerge  from  a  surface  parallel  to  the 
one  at  which  the  incident  ray  entered,  are  parallel  to  each 
other ;  but  if  the  surface  be  inclined,  both  rays  proceed  with  in 
creasing  divergence,  each  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  prismatic 
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Bpectrunu    In  all  cases,  the  thicker  the  crystal  the  greater  is  Ae 
separation  of  die  two  images. 

(118)  Inil/uence  of  OrygtaUine  Form  on  DotMe  B^fracUon,^ 
Crystallized  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  dasaeB,  accord- 
ing to  their  action  npon  light ;  and  their  optical  propertieB  are 
intimately  related  to  their  crystalline  form.    Thns  we  naye : — 

1.  Singly  refracting  crystals : — These  all  belong  to  the  regolar 
system. 

2.  Doubly  refracting  crystals : — These  may  be  farther  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  a.  The  jUnt  sub-class,  like  Iceland  spar, 
presents  only  one  optic  axis  in  which  no  double  refiractioD  oocnrB, 
and  it  includes  all  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral  and  pyramidal 
systems ;  such  crystals  are  termed  tmiaxal,  b.  The  sseandj  of 
which  aragonite  and  nitre  are  examples,  comprises  all  crystals  of 
the  three  remaining  systems, — ^namely,  the  prismatic,  the  oblique, 
and  the  doubly  oblique  systems:  they  have  two  optic  axes, 
which,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  crystalline  axes, 
but  occur  in  resultant  directions  between  them.  Such  ciyatali 
are  said  to  be  biaxal. 

In  biaxal  crystals,  both  the  doubly  refracted  rays  obey  extra- 
ordinarv  laws  of  refraction. 

(119)  Polarization. — Light  that  has  been  transmitted  through 
a  doubly  refracting  prism,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  modim 
tion.  If  Received  upon  a  second  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  of  equal 
thickness,  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  nrat  (fig.  97) 
1),  both  rays  pass  through  it  unchanged,  except  that  they  are 
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separated  furtlier  from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  crystal,  but  the  extraordinary  ray  will  still  be  refracted  extra- 
ordinarily, and  the  ordinary  ray  ordinarily  ;  \\\e principal  sections* 
of  the  two  crystals  are  parallel.  On  causing  the  second  plate  to 
describe  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  so  that  the  principal  sections 
shall  be  at  right  angles,  as  shown  at  2,  still  but  two  imai^  will 
be  seen  ;  but  now,  the  ordinary  ray  is  refracted  extraordinarily, 
the  extraordinary  rav  is  refracted  ordinarily.  Wlien  the  second 
crystal  describes  another  quarter  of  a  revolution  as  at  3,  only  one 
image  is  visible,  the  rays  separated  by  the  first  are  reunited  by  the 


*  In  uniaxa]  crystals,  a  principal  tection  is,  in  optical  language,  a  plane  which 
paralld  to  the  optic  axis,  and  perpendicular  to  any  face  of  the  crystal,  natartl  or  titf* 
fidal,  upon  #hidi  the  li^t  is  incident  " 
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■ecwnd ;  in  mH  other  intennediate  positiooB,  each  rsy  is  donbly 
rofrauted,  and  four  iiiia<^  become  visible :  the  inteafiity  of  tne 
images  taken  togpllier  is  constant,  one  pair  fading  aa  uie  other 
increases  in  bri^tneee,  and  vice  vargd.  Each  ray,  therefore,  on 
emerging  from  a  eryetal  of  calcareous  spar,  has  acq^oired  new 
properties ;  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  farther  enbdlTision  by  a 
second  crystal  when  placed  in  particular  positions.  The  rays  in 
iiust  appear  to  have  acqnired  sides,  and  to  have  new  relations  to 
oertaio  planes  witMn>tQe  crystal ;  such  rays  are  said  to  be  poUvr- 
imed. 

Many  crystals,  when  cot  into  plates  parallel  with  their  axis, 
prodace  a  similar  effect  upon  the  liirht  which  passes  through 
them  ;  some  kinds  of  tourmaline  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  a 
ray  marked  manner.  Tourmaline  is  a  doubly  refracting  pris- 
matic crystal,  which  transmits  tlie  extraordinary  ray  alone,  and 
absorbs  the  ordinary  ray.  If  a  plate  of  this  mineral,  cut  from  a 
brown  or  green  specimen,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  a  a 
[fig.  98, 1),  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  light  will  traverse  the  plate,  and  the  amount  of 
Ught  will  be  in  no  way  affected  on  turning  the  plate  round  in  its 
own  plane ;  bat  if  light  which 
has     been     thus     transmitted  ns.  rb. 

tfarongh  one  plate  of  this  min-  i  2 

eral,  Ee  allowed  to  fall  upon  a 
■eeond  similar  plate,  it  wiu  tra- 
Terae  this  withont  mtermption 
only  when  the  axes  of  the  two 

Elates  are  parallel  (fig.  98,  1) ; 
at  it  will  De  completely  inter- 
rapted  where  the  pfatea  overlap, 
vhen  the  second  plate  is  made 
to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  rota- 
tion in  its  own  plane,  ^ ;  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  then  at 
ri^ht  angles  to  each  other :  in  all  intermediate  positions,  light 
will  be  transmitted  with  greater  or  with  less  intensity,  accordmg 
SB  the  axes  are  more  nearly  parallel,  or  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 

If  the  two  pencils  emerging  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  be 
examined  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  be  found  that 
die  ordina^'  image  is  most  intense  when  the  axis  of  the  tonrma- 
line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombohe- 
dron,  and  that  it  is  extinguished  when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline 
ia  parallel  to  the  principal  section,  whilst  the  opposite  results  oe- 
m  with  the  extraordinary  ray.  Both  rays  are  therefore  polar- 
iied,  but  under  different  circumstances. 

(120)  Polarizaiion  by  Reflection. — Polarization  may  also  be 
tfected  by  means  of  reflection.  Whenever  light  is  reflected  from 
flie  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  a  certain  portion  of  such 
light  undei^oes  tliis  remarkable  change ;  and  at  a  particular 
angle,  varying  with  each  modinra  according  to  its  refractive  pow- 
«,  the  whole  of  the  incident  light  that  is  reflected  is  polarized. 
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This  effect  takes  place  when  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  ray 
form  a  right  angle  with  each  other :  consecpentlj  the  higher  the 
refracting  power  the  greater  is  the  polarizing  angle :  wim  crown 
glass  this  angle  is  56  45',  with  water  68^  11',  and  with  Iceland 
spar  58°  51'. 

When  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  any  of  these  means 
is  examined  by  a  reflecting  plate,  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the  polaiv 
izing  angle,  other  remarkaDie  properties  are  observed.  Oommon 
light  win  be  reflected  indifferently,  whether  the  reflecting  plate 
be  placed  above  or  below  the  ray,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it, 
though  tlie  inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  ray  continue  to  be  the 
same.  It  is  not  so  with  polarized  light :  suppose  a  beam  thus 
affected  to  fall  upon  any  transparent  reflector  inclined  to  the  ray 
at  the  polarizing  angle ;  if  the  light  be  completely  reflected  when 
the  mirror  is  pfaced  below  the  ray,  it  will  not  be  reflec^^  at  all 
bnt  be  wholly  transmitted  when  the  plate  is  placed  on  either  side, 
and  when  placed  above  it  will  again  be  wholly  reflected ;  at  inr 
termediate  points  part  will  be  reflected  and  the  remainder  trans- 
mitted ;  the  proportion  which  is  reflected  is  greats  the  more 
nearly  the  plane  of  the  second  reflection  coincides  with  that  of 
the  first,  the  light  being  wholly  transmitted  when  the  two  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

These  facts  admit  of  easy  experimental  proof.  Provide  two 
tubes,  B,  c  (fig.  99),  which  are  fitted  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
turned  round  one  within  the  other.     Fasten  obliquely  to  the  end 

of  each  tube  a  flat  trans- 

Fio.  99,  parent  plate  of  glass,  p, 

Wo  J  /        A,  so  as  to  form  an  angle 

\  /         of  56^  45'  between  the 

\  /  ^        line  p  a^  and  a  perpen- 

"        dicuiar  to  the  point  at 

^_^  which  p  a  falls  upon  the 

"^    ^  c    "^  surface  of   each   plate. 

The  tube  b,  with  its  at- 
tached plate  A,  can  now  be  turned  round  on  the  tube  c,  without 
altering  the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  a  ray  passing  alon^  the 
axis  of  the  two  tubes  ;  but  the  plate  a,  according  to  its  position, 
will  reflect  the  ray  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  We  can  therefore  alter  the  plane  in  which  the  reflection  is 
produced,  without  altering  the  angle  of  the  reflector  to  the  ray. 
If  the  light  be  common  light,  such  as  that  from  a  candle  placed 
as  at  J,  no  matter  whether  the  plate  a  be  placed  below  the  ray 
as  in  fig.  99,  or  above  it  as  in  ng.  100,  or  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  an  observer  placed  in  the  direction  which  the  reflected  ray, 
o,  would  follow,  would  see  the  candle  distinctly :  but  the  case 
would  be  different  if  the  candle  were  placed  as  at  r,  where  the  light 
would  be  reflected  upon  the  plate  p,  along  the  axis  of  the  tubes ; 
by  reflection  at  this  particular  anrie  it  would  be  polarized.  So 
long  as  the  plate  a  retains  the  position  reprcsentcil  in  fig.  99,  the 
reflected  ray  would  fall  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  polar- 
ization took  place,  and  the  candle  would  be  seen  by  an  observer 
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stationed  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray.  Bnt  Buppose  the 
tube  B  to  be  tnmed  slowly  round  the  ray ;  by  following  the  image 
as  the  tnbe  is  tnmed,  the  light  of  the  cancUe  will  be  seen  to  be- 
come gradually  fainter 

and  fainter,  until,  when  Fio.  lOO. 

the  tube  has  been  turned  / 

a  quarter  of  the  way  ^/ 

,  romid,  it  will  be  almost  / 

invisible ;  the  plane  of  -^  \Jjf^ 

reflection  is  now  at  right  ttU^^^^^^^^j=|^^^jp-< — ^* 

angles  to  that  of  polari-       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cation,   and    the    light         / 
which  falls  upon  a  is       /' 
almost  wholly  transmit-     ^ 
ted:  on  turning  it  ftir- 

ther,  the  light  again  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  till,  when 
the  tube  has  been  turned  half  round,  the  candle  is  seen  as  brightly 
aa  at  first ;  the  plane  of  reflection  again  coincides  with  that  of 
polarization  :  if  it  be  turned  still  fartJier,  at  the  third  quadrant 
the  li^ht  again  disappears,  until,  on  completing  tlie  reyolution,  it 
is  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  first. 

The  plane  of  incidence,  or  the  plane  of  reflection  in  which  the 
polarization  was  produced,  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization. 
The  original  plane  of  polarization  may  be  easily  ascertained  in 
any  ray,  by  wnatever  means  it  may  have  been  polarized,  because 
it  IB  always  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  extinction  oc- 
curs when  the  ray  is  examined  by  a  reflecting-  glass  mil^ror,  in- 
clined to  the  ray  at  the  polarizing  angle.  In  mis  manner  it  is 
{>roved  not  only  that  the  doubly  refracted  rays  transmitted  by 
celand  spar  are  each  polarized,  but  that  they  are  polarized  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  ordinary  ray  being  polar- 
ized in  the  plane  of  emergence :  in  the  case  oi  tourmaline,  it  is 
found  that  the  emergent  ray  is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

When  the  condition  of  polarization  has  once  been  impressed 
upon  a  beam  of  light,  it  continues  to  be  permanent,  whether  the 
subseouent  course  of  the  ray  be  long.or  short,  provided  it  con- 
tinue m  a  homogeneous  medium. 

(121)  DistincUon  between  Common  and  Polarized  Light, — 
Every  beam  oicommxm  Ught  appears  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  systems  of  waves,  each  system  undulating  in  a  determi- 
nate plane,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  pursued  by  the 
ray ;  but  tne  inclination  of  this  plane  in  one  system  varies  at  all 
possible  angles  with  the  plane  of  vibration  in  the  preceding  and 
succeeding'  systems.  As  a  result  of  these  various  motions,  com- 
mon light  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  beams  oi  li^ht 
which  are  vibrating  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Po- 
larized  light  differs  from  ordinary  light  in  being  produced  by 
vibrations  in  a  single  plane  only,  that  plane  being  comcident  with 
the  plane  of  polarization  (Holtzmann) ;  ^  and  the  phenomenon  of 
poliurization  consists  simply  of  the  resolution  of  the  vibrations  of 
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common  light  into  two  sets,  in  two  rectangular  directions,  tod 
the  subseqaent  separation  of  the  two  Bystema  of  wares  thus  pro- 
duced '  (Llojd,  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  ii.  29).  The  effect  of  a 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar  upon  common  light  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  considering  its  action  upon  a  beam  which  has  been  al- 
ready polarized.  W  hen  a  beam  of  ligh^  polarized  in  any  given 
plane  falls  upon  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  it  is  split  into  two  po^ 
tions,  the  relative  intensity  of  which  varies  witn  the  indinatioa 
of  the  piano  of  polarization  to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal, 
one  beam  vanishing  altogether  when  the  other  is  at  a  maximum. 
Now  common  light  consists  of  successive  systems  of  waves,  each 
system,  during  tlie  minute  fraction  of  a  second  which  forms  the 
period  of  its  duration,  being  in  the  condition  of  apolarized  beam ; 
ior  its  vibrations  occur  in  one  definite  plane.  Wlien  the  ondnlar 
tions  belonging  to  one  of  these  systems  fall  upon  the  spar,  they 
are  divided  into  two  pencils  of  unequal  intensity,  but  owing  to 
the  extremely  brief  duration  of  each  system,  the  pencils  produced 
by  several  hundred  of  these  systems  in  succession  are  HrMdUk- 
neoudy  (so  far  as  the  eye  can  perceive)  thrown  upon  the  same 
spot ;  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light  produced  by  some  of  these 
systems  compensates  for  the  feebler  intensity  of  others,  and  the 
resultant  effect  is  the  production  of  two  beams  which  are  of  equal 
intensity  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  spar.  The  result  of  tiie 
analysis  is  the  same  as  that  wliich  would  have  been  yielded  by  a 
compound  ray,  consisting  of  two  other  rays  polarized  in  plansB 
at  right  angles  to  each  otlier,  one  plane  coinciding  with  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  crystal,  and  tne  other  being  at  right  angles 
to  it. 

Since  the  vibrations  of  a  polarized  ray  always  occur  in  the 
same  plane,  we  mav,  with  the  assistance  of  a  rude  illustration, 
form  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  be  possessed  of 
sides.  If  we  imagine  the  reflecting  surface  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  parallel  fibres  lying  only  in  one  direction,  these  fibres 
would  allow  the  passage  of  all  the  rays  in  common  light  which 
undulate  in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  aireetion,  and  would  reflect 
the  rest :  whilst  polarized  light,  if  undulating  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  fibres,  would  be  wholly  transmitted ;  but  if  its  undula- 
tions were  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  tlie  fibres  it  would  be 
wholly  reflected. 

(122)  Polarizdtion  hy  Bundles  of  Plates. — Light  may  also  be 

polarized  at  other  angles  by  a  senes  of  successive 

Fio.  101.  reflections  from  several   transparent  plates;  a 

""  pile  of  glass  plates,  as  shown  at  fig.  101,  is  often 

made  use  of  for  this  purpose ;  part  of  the  light 
is  transmitted  whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence :  but  the  light  polarized  by  reflection  is 
always  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  polaiv 
ized  by  transmission,  and  it  is  polarized  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it. 

(123)  Potation  of  Plane  of  Polarization  hy  Analyser. — ^In 
all  cases  where  a  polarized  beam  is  received  on  a  reflecting  or 
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mudysing  Burface,  the  plane  of  reflection  of  which  does  not  coin 
cide  with  the  plane  of  polarization^  the  plane  of  polarization  be- 
comeB  changed.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  al- 
ways towards  that  of  reflection,  and  tne  amount  of  this  rotation 
depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  which  the  ray  forms  with  the 
analysing  plate.  If  the  light  be  incident  upon  the  analysing 
plate  of  uie  polarizing  angle,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  that  of  reflection :  but  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
diflfers  more  from  the  polarizing  angle :  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  the  plane  of  polarization  is  effected  by  refraction  upon  the 
transmitted  beam,  but  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction. 

(124^  Cdov/TB  cf  Polarized  Light — When  a  beam  of  polar- 
iced  lignt  is  transmitted  in  particular  directions  through  plates 
of  doubly  refracting  bodies,  a  series  of  splendid  phenomena  are 
observed,  dependent  ifpon  tne  production  of  colours,"  which  vary 
with  the  circumBt|mces  of  the  experiment.  The  simplest  method 
of  rendering  these  colours  visible  consists  in  adjusting  two  reflec- 
tors, so  that  the  image  polarized  by  reflection  from  the  first  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  second.  The  first  is  called  tiie  polarising^ 
the  second  the  analyaing  plate.  Bj  introducing  a  thm  plate  of 
any  doubly  refracting  substance,  such  as  mica,  quartz,  or  selenite, 
cat  in  a  direction  paraUd  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  tlie  image 
snddenly  reappears  in  the  analysing  plate,  but  it  is  tinged  of  a 
particnlar  colour.  If  while  the  ray  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
interposed  plate,  the  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  two 
positions  will  occur  in  which  the  ima^e  completely  disappears ; 
these  positions  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  one,  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  plate  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  perpendicular  to  it.  The  colour  does  not 
diange  during  this  rotation,  but  only  varies  in  intensity.  But  if 
the  crystal  remain  fixed,  and  the  analysing  plate  be  made  to  ro- 
tate, the  colour  will  pass  through  eveiy.  grade  of  the  same  tint, 
into  the  complementary  colour,  and  at  each  succeeding  quadrant 
the  hue  is  exactly  complementary  to  that  wliich  was  exhit)ited  in 
the  preceding  one.  Tnis  remarkable  phenomenon  is  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  substituting  a  rhombohedron  of  calcareous  spar  for 
the  analysing  plate,  so  as  to  obtain  two  images  of  the  polarized 
beam  ;  on  turning  the  spar  round,  the  two  images  will  be  seen 
tinned  of  complementarv  nues  in  all  parts  of  the  revolution  ;  and 
if  we  two  images  be  allowed  to  overlap  a  little,  the  overlapping 
portions  will  in  all  positions  be  white.  By  varying  the  tiiickness 
of  the  interposed  crystalline  laminte,  the  tints  will  vary  according 
to  the  thickness,  and  the  succession  of  tints  will  follow  the  same 
order  as  in  Newton's  rings,  so  that  when  the  laminae  exceed  a 
certain  thickness  the  light  is  white.  The  production  of  these 
colours  is  not  confined  to  crystallized  minerals,  but  thev  are  ob* 
tainable  in  a  less  degree  with  substances  of  animal  origin,  such 
as  qnill,  horn,  or  membrane. 

(125)  Coloured  Rings. — ^If  the  plate  interposed  between  the 
polarizing  and  analysing  surface  be  cut  from  a  uniazal  crystal  in 
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a  direotion  2Mnwfi(2wn(2ar  to  that  of  the  optio  axis,  the  ti 
rar  will  Btul  oe  ooloored,  but  the  phenomenon  is  diAnnt,  ud 
B^l  more  beautifhl.  A  series  of  coloured  rings  will  be  obwrnd, 
intersected  by  a  ctobb,  which,  in  one  position  of  the  aoaljuf 
plate,  will  be  white  (lie.  109, 1) ;  on  cansine  the  analjier  to  rotate 
through  an  arc  of  9^,  the  white  cross  will  be  aooeeeded  Iff  t 
black  one  (fig.  102,  2),  and  the  rings  of  colours  will  ezhiUt  tuto 


complementary  to  those  before  obaerred  ;  at  the  next  quadrut 
the  ct^onrs  of  the  first  reappear,  whilst  at  the  saooeedinft  qaa^ 
rant  ibej  are  again  complementary.  Botation  of  the  cmtal  a 
its  own  axis  produces  no  change  in  the  tints  or  in  the  poaitiini  cf 
tlie  cross. 

The  general  explanati<n)  of  these  fitcts  is  not  difficult : — 

If  pp  (flg^lOS)!* 
Fto.  los.  a  section  of  the  inte^ 

posed  plate,  i  the  diTe^ 
ging  polarized  beain,T 
T  tHe  tonnnaline,  v  r 
w  a  section  of  the 
screen  on  which  the 
image  is  received,  it  ii 
obvions  that  the  raja, 
I T,  which  traverse  uu 

Slate  F  F,  panUlel  to 
1  the  lateral  rays,  i  n, 
I  w,  which  fall  upon  p  p  more  or  leas  obliquely,  according  to  th«r 
distance  from  the  line  i  v,  will  be  doubly  refracted  in  opposite 
planes  ;  one  of  eacli  of  these  doubly  refracted  rays  will  thus  be  re- 
tarded upon  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  rays  are  brou^ 
into  the  same,  plane  hy  the  action  of  the  analysing  tonrmalme, 
they  interfere,  and  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  colours  which  are 
obeerred.  The  formation  of  the  cross  is  occaeioued  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  change  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  those  rays 
which  traverse  the  principBl  section  of  the  crystal  which  eitlier 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  or  is  perpendicular  to  it; 
these  rays,  consequently,  do  not  interfere  when  analysed  by  the 
tuurmaUne.    The  arms  of  the  cross  are  alternately  white  or  luack, 
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cording  as  the  ftzis  of  the  tonrmaliDe  ia  parallel  to  the  original 
one  of  polftrization,  or  ut  at  right  aoglea  to  it. 

'With  biaxal  cryBtaU,  such  as  aragonite,  carbonate  of  lead, 
tre,  and  borax,  the  phenomena  are  even  more  beantiM,  a 
mble  ayetem  of  rings  being  formed,  in  which  the  curves  are  of 
different  order,  owing  to  the  more  complicated  phenomena  re- 
nting from  the  mutual  action  of  the  .optic  axis  ;  the  aurface  of 
le  section  being  oblique  to  both  theee  axes ;  the  greater  the 
igle  formed  with  each  other  by  the  axes,  the  further  will  the 
DgB  be  asunder.    The  two  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in 


itre  at  an  angle  of  6°  SO ;  in  aragonite  at  an  angle  of  18°  18' ; 
A  borax  at  an  angle  of  39°  ;  and  m  topaz  the  angle  is  between 
d"  and  60°  :  the  position  of  the  intersecting  croee  varies  when 
tie  crystalline  plate  is  made  to  rotate ;  and  the  colours  become 
omplementary  when  the  analyser  is  turned  round.  The  general 
atlme  of  these  figures  is  represented  in  fig.  104. 

A  peculiarly  mteresting  connexion  has  been  established  be- 
ween  these  phenomena  and  the  state  of  molecular  tension  in  the 
olid,  by  the  discoveiy  that  these  apnearauces  may  at  will  be 
vodneed  in  nnerystallized  media,  such  as  glass,  or  in  regular 
Tystals,  whenever  homogeneity  is  interfered  with  in  regular  pro- 
jresaion.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident  by  the  application  of 
ffessure,  laterally,  to  a  strip  of  glass  which  previously  exerted  no 
lonbly  retractive  influence.  The  parts  compressed  acquire  a 
i^tive  double  refraction  ;  and  they  are  separated  by  a  neutral 
ine  when  the  particles  of  the  solid  retain  their  normal  eondif  ion, 
lom  those  on  the  opposite  edge,  which  have  become  dilated,  and 
iow  positive  double  refraction.  This  want  of  homogeneity  exists 
Mnnanently  in  glass  which  has  been  imperfectly  annealed  ;  and 
lecording  to  the  form  given  to  it  by  grinding,  it  is  possible  to 
liter  the  tension  of  the 

particles  in  different  di-  Fia.  loa.  

rections,  and  produce  the 
lAenomena  ot  uniaxal  or 
)f  biaxal  crystals  :  thus 
1  square  or  a  circular 
plate  belongs  to  tlie  uni- 
Ual  BysteiD  (as  shown  in 
Gk  105),  while  an  elliptic 
pwte  occasions  rings  re- 
ftnble  to  the  biaxal  form. 
12 
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(126)  CoUwted  Oiroular  PdariMaiian.'^Tbere  an,  however, 
cases  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is  oontinully 
changing  daring  its  entire  progresB  through  the  medium  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  coloration ;  in  some  snbstancea  the  jrfane 
of  polarization  revolves  from  left  to  right  (like  the  bands  of  a 
clock) ;   in  others  from  right  to  left.     Book  eiystal  was  the 
substance  in  which  this  effect  was  first  observed,    if  a  pdbriaed 
ray  be  transmitted  through  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cut  in  a  diree- 
tion  perj^ndicular  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  prism,  the  plane  of 
polarization  undergoes  rotation  in  a  defi;ree  proportioned  to  the 
tliiekness  of  the  plate.    The  amount  ot  this  rotation  differs  for 
each  colour,  and  increases  according  to  the  increase  of  the 
refran^bility  of  the  ray.    If  the  incident  liffht  be  white,  the 
emerging  light,  when  examined  by  an  analysmff  plate,  is  there- 
fore seen  to  oe  coloured.    The  central  portion  o^  of  the  peucfl 
of  light  (which  traverses  the  plate  vertically,  panulel  to  its  optic 
axis)  exhibits  these  phenomena ;  at  oblique  incideDcea,  the  asual 
law  of  interference  prevails,  and  coloured  rings  are  fiarmed.    Cer- 
tain crystals  of  quartz  proance  left-handed,  certain  other  crystals 
of  it,  right-handed  polarization.    In  right-handed  quartz  the  cen- 
tral colours  ascend  in  the  scale,  when  the  analyser  is  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  succession  beine  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  and  the  rings  appear  to  expand  with 
the  revolution  of  the  analyser.    When  homogeneous  light  is  etn- 
}>loyed,  each  colour  disappears  at  a  particular  angle  of  the  anal- 
yser.   In  crystals  of  quartz  of  a  different  hemiheC&al  form,  or  in 
which  the  secondarv  planes  of  the  crystal  are  arranged  differeotly 
from  those  of  the  left-handed  variety,  the  same  phenomena  oc- 
cur, but  in  the  opposite  jdirection.     Chlorate  of  sodium,  which 
crystallizes  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  yields  hemi- 
hedral  crystals,  and  exhibits  a  power  of  rotation  over  tne  polaiixed 
ray  analogous  to  that  of  quartz  ;  the  rotation  being  rightrhanded  < 
or  left-handed,  according  as  the  crystal  is  hemihedral  to  the  ri{^t 
or  to  the  left. 

There  are  also  some  liquids  which  produce  circular  polarin- 
tion  of  a  similar  kind.     Solution  of  sugar-candy,  for  example, 

S'ves  a  right-handed  rotation ;  oil  of  lemons  does  so  Irkewise. 
ertain  varieties  of  oil  of  turpentine  produce  a  left-handed  rota- 
tion. In  all  these  cases  the  degree  of  the  rotation  effected  by 
liquids  is  much  less  than  that  produced  by  quartz ;  and,  c<»iBe> 
quently,  the  light  must  traverse  a  much  greater  depth  of  the 
liquid  to  exhibit  the  effect.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  a  power  not 
exceding  -^j  of  that  of  quartz.  Dilution  with  an  inactive  liquid 
does  not  aestroy  or  even  weaken  the  power,  provided  that  the 
depth  of  the  column  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  dilution.  A  mixture  of  two  substances  acting  oppositely  pro- 
duces a  result  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Biot,  who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  circular  polarization, 
has  applied  it  to  chemical  purposes.  It  may  be  used,  for  exam* 
pie,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  syruns ;  crystallizable  cane-sugar 
causes  a  right-handed  rotation,  while  the  molasses,  or  uncrystal- 
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lisable  B^rup,  prodnces  a  rotation  of  the  ray  to  the  left.  The 
obsaryation  iSj  nowever,  too  delicate  to  admit  of  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  purpoBee  of  the  refiner.  In  order  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  rotation,  the  solution  for  trial  is  placed  in  a  long 
glass  tube  shown  Bioo  (fig.  106),  closed  at  the  two  ends  by  flat 
platea  of  glass.  This  tube  is  placed  within  a  metallic  tube,  r  «, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  stray  light.  A  beam  of  homogene- 
ous liffht,  obtained  by  transmission  through  red  glass,  is  polarized 
by  reflection  from  tne  mirror  ah,  A  Nicol's  prism,*  or  other 
polarizing  eye-piece,  n,  is  so  mounted  as  to  admit  of  rotation 
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around  the  line  d  i  :  this  eye-piece  is  provided  with  a  vernier  m, 
which  traverses  a  circle,^  y,  divided  to  degrees,  for  thepurpose 
of  measuring  the  angular  rotation  of  the  eye-piece.  Tlie  eye- 
piece is  then  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  polarized  beam  becomes 
no  longer  visible,  tiie  vernier  stands  at  0°.  Now,  if  the  tube,  o  Oy 
Ml  of  solution,  be  placed  on  the  supports,  a,  b,  so  that  it  shall  be 
traversed  by  the  reflected  ray,  i  rf,  light  becomes  visible  to  the 
obeervOT  at  n,  but  on  causing  the  eye-piece  to  rotate  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  (according  to  uie  nature  of  the  solution),  the  image 
again  disappears ;  the  amount  of  the  movement  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  expresses  the  amount  of  rotatory  power  exerted  by  the 
liquid  under  the  circumstances. 

An  experienced  observer  usually  substitutes  the  white  light 

*  TIm  Niool*s  prism  affords  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  a  polarized  beam  de- 
fmSag  upon  the  principle  of  total  reflection  (102).  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
■tUMr :  A  long  rhomboidal  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  the  base  of  which  is  equal  to  one- 
IfaSnl  of  Hs  length,  is  divided  in  half  by  a  plane  peTX)endicular  to  the  pUne  of  the  lonf^cr 
diigoBal  of  the  base ;  the  line  of  section  pasring  throogh  the  opposite  obtuse  solid  angles 
of  the  ptinD,  so  as  to  diyide  it  obliquely  into  two  equal  portions :  the  two  halyes  of  the 
IKim  an  then  reunited  by  means  of  Canada  balsaoL  When  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  prina  parallel  to  its  length,  the  incident  light  falls  very  obliquely  upon  the  layer  of 
Gnada  hatsam ;  and,  as  the  balsam  has  a  smaller  refractiye  index  than  the  ordinary 
lay,  this  ray  experiences  total  reflection,  whilst  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  is  transmit- 
ted, bfffiff*;  tlie  refraotiTe  index  of  the  balsam  befaig  greater  than  that  of  the  extraor- 
dlaary  cay,  total  reflection  does  not  occur  fai  its  casei 
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of  day  for  that  of  the  red  glass.  In  this  case  the  rotatory  power 
is  measured  from  a  particular  violet  tint,  the  teinte  de  passage  of 
French  writers,  which,  from  the  suddenness  with  wnich  hy  a 
slight  rotation  it  passes  into  red  on  the  one  side,  or  into  blue  on 
the  other,  is  the  most  favourable  for  accurate  observation.  The 
tube,  with  its  liquid  contents,  is  interposed  between  the  po]a^ 
izing  mirror  and  the  eye-piece,  previously  adjusted  to  «ero,  and 
the  rotation  is  estimated  by  the  angular  motion  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  violet  tint.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vapours  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  of 
some  other  liquids  which  exhibit  the  power  of  circular  polariza- 
tion, display  the  phenomenon  when  seen  through  very  long  tubes, 
though  more  feebly  than  the  liquids  themselves. 

(127)  Magnetic  Polarization. — Faraday  has  discovered  a  new 
modification  of  coloured  circular  polarization,  which  honio^neoufl 
transparent  solids  and  liquids  exert  upon  light  with  vanous  de- 
grees of  intensity,  when  subjected  to  magnetic  power  of  very 
exalted  degree.  Some  of  these  singular  results  will  be  more  par 
ticularly  described  at  a  future  point  (322). 

The  study  of  the  chemical  eflfects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementary  bodies  have 
been  described. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


•    HEAT. 

•§  I.  Expamsion, — Me/i^wemeni  of  Ternperaiure — §  II.  2£ean» 
of  maintadning  .Equilibrium  of  Temperature. — §111.  Sped- 
fie  Heat^  Latent  Heat. — §  IV.  Heat  of  Combiruition, 


(128)  General  Effects  of  Heat — Upon  the  due  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  applications  of  heat,  much  of  the  successful 
prosecution  of  chemical  research  depends.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chemical  operation  in  which  heat  is  not  either  emitted,  absorbed, 
or  purposely  applied  to  produce  the  required  result.  Heat  in  one 
mode  of  its  manifestation  presents  the  closest  analogy  with  light, 
which  it  very  generally  accompanies.  In  this  condition  it  is 
known  as  radiant  heat ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  main  sup- 
ply of  heat  is  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

It  is,  however,  after  heat  has  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  an 
object  and  has  become  absorbed,  that  its  most  important  effects 
arc  manifested.  It  is  only  then  that  the  sensation  of  warratii  ia 
experienced  ;  then  it  is  that  expansion  takes  place  in  the  heated 
body  ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  or 

*  Full  details  of  the  most  approved  method  of  conducting  the  operation  are  gi?eii  1^ 
Clerget,  ^fin.  de  Chimie.  UL  zxtI  170. 
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of  evaporation  maj  eusne.  Heat  may  also,  after  its  absorption, 
be  again  transmitted  from  the  heated  body  by  secondary  radia- 
tion to  other  objects  around,  or  it  can  be  propagated  more  slowly 
by  conduction  irom  particle  to  particle  through  the  mass. 

Other  most  important  effects  of  heat  are  seen  in  the  change 
of  state  in  bodies  from  the  solid  te  the  liquid  and  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  condition.  Whenever  a  solid  becomes  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  becomes  converted  into  vapour,  the  change  is  attended  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  quantity  of  heat,  whicn  is  perfectly  defi- 
nite ;  for  instance,  a  pound  of  ice  in  undergoing  liquefaction  al- 
ways acquires  a  uiiiform  quantity  of  heat  to  produce  this  effect ; 
the  water  obtained  appears  to  be  no  warmer  than  the  ice ;  but 
the  heat,  though  it  ror  a  time  ceases  to  affect  the  senses,  is  not 
lost,  for  it  reappears  when  the  water  passes  back  into  the  state 
of  ice.  The  heat  which  disappears  in  liquefaction  is  said  to  have 
hecome  latent ;  and  it  again  becomes  sensible  as  the  solid  condi- 
tion is  resumed.  Finally,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  actions  of  definite  amounts  of  matter  upon 
each  other  is  definite,  whether  the  chemical  action  occur  rapidly 
or  slowly. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  heat,  the  subject  may  therefore 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  four  sections  : — 

The  first  of  these  embraces  the  phenomena  of  expansion,  and 
their  application  to  the  measurement  of  temperature,  including 
the  principle  of  the  thermometer  and  the  pyrometer :  the  second 
refers  to  the  modes  in  which  the  equililnum  of  temperature  is 
sustained  or  restored — viz.,  by  conduction^  by  convection,  and  by 
radiation :  the  third  relates  to  heut  of  fluidity  and  vaporization, 
including  the  processes  of  congelation  and  liquefaction,  and  those 
of  ebullition  and  evaporation,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  specific 
heat :  whilst  the  fourth  embraces  heat  of  combination,  or  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  heat  evolvedf  by  chemical  action. 

Before  passing-  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  advantageous  to  review  briefly  the  principal 
means  at  our  command  for  procuring  a  supply  of  heat  by  artificial 
means. 

(129)  Sov/rce  of  Heat. — 1.  The  sun  obviously  affords  the  main 
supply  of  warmth  to  the  globe.  It  may  furnish  some  aid  towards 
a  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  heat  continually  emana- 
ting from  the  sun,  when  we  state  that,  calculating  from  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  area  which  the 
earth  exposes  to  the  solar  ray,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  reaches 
the  eartn  is  not  at  anv  given  moment  more  than  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  millionth  part  of  that  emanating  from 
the  sun. 

2.  There  are,  however,  many  other  sources  whence  heat  may 
be  procured.  Friction  is  one  oi  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
supply  of  heat  from  this  source"  is  apparently  unlimited.  Some 
savage  nations  employ  the  fi'iction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  tire ;  and  it  is  known  among  ourselves  that 
the  axles  of  wheels  and  other  parts  of  machinery  exposed  to  rapid 
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motion  combioed  with  pressure,  are  liable  to  become  so  much 
heated,  as  to  char  or  ignite  the  woodwork  in  their  irnmA^I^^ 
vicinity. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  friction,  tlie  following  experiments  were  institated  oy  Rnm- 
ford  (Phil.  Trans.j  1798,  p.  8ff) : — ^A  brass  cannon,  weighing  113 
lbs.,  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  a  pressure  of  about  I 
10,000  lbs.  against  a  blimt  steel  borer,  at  the  rate  of  32  revoln- 
tions  per  minute ;  in  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  metd 
had  risen  from  60^  to  130°  ;  this  heat  would  have  been  si^cient 
to  have  raised  5  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  The  experiment 
was  subsequently  varied  by  placing  the  cannon  in  a  veesel  of 
water,  and  friction  was  again  applied ;  in  this  case,  18f  lbs.  of 
water  at  60°  were  actually  made  to  boil  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calculated  by  Rumford  to  be  some- 
what gi'eater  than  that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by  the 
burning  of  nine  wax  candles  each  f  inch  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  extrication  of  beat 
by  fri<;tion  was  afforded  in  an  experiment  by  Davy,  in  which  two 
pieces  of  ice,  made  to  rub  against  each  other  in  vacuo^  at  a  tem; 
perature  below  32°,  were  melted  by  the  heat  developed  at  the  80^ 
laces  of  contact. 

The  experiments  of  Joule  {Phil.  Trans.,  1850,  p.  61)  appear 
to  show  that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  fnctioniB 
dependent  simply  upon  tlie  amount  of  force  expended,  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  substances  rubbed  together.    He  found, 
as  a  mean  of  forty  closely  concordant  experiments,  that  when 
water  was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  paddle-wheel, 
made  to  revolve  by  tne  descent  of  a  known  weight,  the  tempera- 
ture of  1  lb.  of  water  was  raised  1°  F.  by  the  expenditure  of  an 
amount  of  force  sufficient  to  raise  772  lbs.  to  the  height  of  one 
foot.     When  cast-iron  was  rubbed  against  iron,  the  force  required 
to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  1°  F.  was  found,  as  a  mean  of  twenty  ex- 
periments, to  be  about  775  lbs.,  and  by  the  agitation  of  mercury 
by  means  of  an  iron  paddle-wheel  it  was  found  to  be  774  lbs. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  was — that  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
water  (between  65°  and  60°)  by  1  F.  requires  for  its  evolution 
the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  adequate  to  lift  772  lbs.  1 
foot* 

3.  Percussion^  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  com- 
pression, is  a  method  of  eliciting  heat  which  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  common  steel  and  flint,  where 
the  compression  extricates  heat  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  detached 
portions  of  steel.  In  tiring  iron  shot  against  an  iron  target,  as  in 
the  artillery  trials  at  Shoeburyness,  a  sheet  of  flame  is  commonly 
seen  at  the  moment  of  tlie  collision,  owing  to  the  arrest  of 

*  This  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  French  metrical  system  b8  foOows : — ^A  unii 
of  heat^  or  the  heat  capable  of  raising  1  pamme  of  water  1^  C.,  is  equivalent  to  a  force 
which  would  lift  423*65  grammes  through  a  height  of  1  metre. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  detennination  of  the  amount  of  heat  giren  out  during 
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motion  in  the  projectile,  aod  its  msnifeetatioD  in  the  fonn  of 
heat.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  indeed  employed  iron  sh^Us  which 
«re  exploded  Bimply  by  the  heat  developea  by  the  coDcuBBion  on 
■trildn^  the  Borface  ot  the  iron  tai^et.  It  is  a  practice  not  nn- 
oommon  among  hlacksmithB,  to  show  their  agility  and  dexterity 

Ibe&iclioiiof  wmtCToonristadof  abnM  pftddle-whed  fhrmihed  with  eight  setBof  niufl, 
mulTuuj  between  four  seta  of  BlatiDiurT  tuie«.    Tig.  107,  No.  1  shows  >  vertical  aeo 
llan<tf  l&e  paddle,  and  No.  S  a  tranErene  section  of  the  veMel  and  pad- 
At.    TU*  paddl*  was  fitted  seoonlf  into  a  o(q^>er  Tceael.  o,  flg.  108,        Fio.  lOT. 
ItDtided  with  »  Ud  Id  wUoh  were  two  apertures,  one  allowing  the  pas- 
atfe  el  the  aiia  without  actual  ccutsct  with  it,  the  other,  ^  for  the  in- 
Mrton  of  a  tliennofDeter  gradnated  to  hnndisdtlis  of  a  degree  T.    A. 
wdgfaad  qnantity  ot  water  waalptfodnced  into  theTeesd,ora)I[irvM<n-, 
1^  end  itt  MupentDn  Meertalued  with  minate  precision.    Tlie  amonnt 
m  heat  iwodnoed  waa  aaoendnsd  b;  again  obserriDg  the  temperature 
•f  the  water  in  o,  wiOi  the  same  predslon,  at  the  close  of  each  experl- 
■■iL     In  order  to  prerent  Ion  of  heat  b7  conduction,  the  Tend  was 
.... j-^  iiool,  and  oonnected  bj  a  piece  of  boxwood. 


tdcn  wei^ta,  < 
e  sospMiaed  b 


dw  potieja  were  Momected  bj  fine  twine  with  tlie  roller  r,  which,  bj 
'  a  pin,  ooold  be  readilj  connected  with,  or  detached  fnun, 
'Hie  deac«at  of  the  wd^la  wu  measnred  on  the 


heat  piodnced  bj  the  Motion  of  mercury.  The  apparatns  for  measor- 
■ic  lh«  beat  pradnoed  bj  the  IHetioti  of  solids,  aoasist«d  of  a  vertical 
nUeanjing  a  berelledcast-iran  wheel,  agunst  which  a  slalionarTber- 


wheel,  agunst  w 
«ased  b;  a  lever:  the  wheels 
id  with  merent;. 

FiQ.  108. 


1W  riK  of  temperature  in  each  experiment  unonnted  In  the  case  of  water  to  aboni 
H(t  F.  Ib  tlie  ease  of  mercurj,  the  mean  rlw  daring  each  experiment  in  one  Hriet 
*>i  I'-il,  and  In  c«ae  of  caatiron  It  wm  4*-B. 
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by  hammering  a  piece  of  cold  iron  on  the  anvil  until  it  becomes 
red-hot  from  the  neat  extricated  by  compression.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  iron  once  treated  in  tnis  way  cannot  again  be 
made  red-hot  by  hammering  unless  it  has  been  subsequently 
heated  in  the  forge.  Many  other  similar  instances  midlit  be 
adduced  ;  in  the  rolling  of  brass  and  of  copper,  for  example,  the 
bars,  as  they  issue  from  the  rollers,  between  which  they  have 
been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure,  become  much  heated, 
although  they  were  quite  cold  when  they  entered  the  rolhog 
mill. 

4.  Another  source  usually  resorted  to  for  procuring  heat  arti- 
ficially is  chemical  action.  Whenever  this  occurs  with  high 
intensity,  heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is  very  generally  accompanied 
by  extrication  of  light,  of  which  a  common  fire  anords  the  best 
practical  illustration.  The  chemical  actions  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  living  animals  are  also  never-ceasing  sources  of  a 
regulated  emission  of  heat,  and  they  differ  only  from  those  of  the 
furnace  in  the  more  moderate  and  subdued  amount  of  heat  emit- 
ted in  a  given  time  and  in  a  given  space.  The  quantity  of  heat 
emitted  by  the  combination  of  definite  weights  of  the  bodies 
which  unite  is  perfectly  definite  in  amount.     (199  et  aeq.) 

5.  Accumulated  electricity  is  another  source  of  intense  heat 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  sources  of  heat,  Pouil- 
let  {Ani^.  de  Chimie^  II.  xx.  141)  has  shown  that  the  simple  act 
of  moistening  any  dry  substance  is  attended  with  slight  yet  con- 
stant disengagement  of  heat.  With  bodies  of  mineral  origin, 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  surface,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from 
half  a  degree  to  2°  F. ;  but  with  some  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and  well-dried 
paper,  a  rise  of  temperature  varying  from  2°  to  even  10°  or  11® 
F.  nas  been  observed. 

7.  Besides  these  sources  of  heat  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  of  intensely  heated  matter  within  the  body 
of  the  earth  itself,  although  it  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
superficial  temperature  of  the  globe.  If  a  thermometer  be  buried 
30  or  40  feet  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  undergo  no  change 
with  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  but  on  proceeding  to  CTcater 
depths  the  thermometer  is  found  to  rise  progressively,  uiough 
not  quite  uniformly  at  all  places.  If  it  he  assumed  tfiat  on  tne 
average  this  increase  of  temperature  is  1°  F.  for  every  50  feet  of 
descent,*  and  if  this  rate  of  ])rogression  be  continued  uniformly 
as  the  depth  increases,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  100°  per  mile ; 
so  that  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half  the  temperature  would  be 
as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  depth  of  40  miles,  a 
temperature  of  4000°  F.  would  be  attained,  considerably  beyond 

*  Cordicr  considers  l"'  in  45  feet  not  too  high  an  estimate.  The  increase  of  temper* 
ature  in  six  of  the  deepest  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  is  1**  F.  for  44  feet; 
in  the  Saxon  argentiferous  lead  mines,  it  was  found  to  be  1  in  60  feet,  and  the  same  in* 
crease  of  temperature  was  obseiTed  in  boring  the  well  of  Grenelle  at  Paris.— (Zyiair 
Pnne,  Oeol,  7th  ed.  p.  614.) 
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the  meltiDg  point  of  cast  iron  or  even  of  platinmn.  The  existence 
)f  this  central  heat,  which  rises  to  a  degree  sufficiently  high  to 
Fuse  the  rocky  constituents  of  the  earth^s  crust,  is  abundantly 
manifested*  in  the  torrents  of  melted  lava  which  are  from  time  to 
dme  poured  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
rocks  at  great  depths,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  igneous 
action,  attests  the  nigh  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
This  central  heat  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  by  the 
bw  conducting  power  of  the  envelope  composing  the  strata  upon 
the  surface. 

(130)  Natv/re  of  Heat — MecJumical  Theory  of  Heat. — ^Two 
principal  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  have  been  entertained  since 
experimental  science  has  been  actively  cultivated.  One  of  these 
views  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat 
and  chemical  combination,  regards  heat  as  an  extremely  subtle 
material  agent,  the  particles  ot  which  are  endowed  with  high  self- 
repnlsion,  are  attracted  by  matter,  but  are  not  influenced  by 
gravity.  On  the  other  theory  heat  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
molecular  motions  or  vibrations. 

The  latter  view  was  powerfully  advocated  by  Count  Rumford 
and  by  Davy,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  insti- 
tuted  an  important  series  of  expenments  upon  theproduction  of  heat 
by  friction.  Many  philosophers  were  subsequentljr  induced  to  adopt 
ue  theory  of  the  vibratory  nature  of  heat  as  maintained  by  these 
eminent  men.  The  opinions  of  Davy  upon  this  subject  are  thus 
stated  by  him  in  his  treatise  on  Chemical  Philosophy^  p.  95 : 
^  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat  if  it . 
be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibratory  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving  with 
the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that  in 
fluids  and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which  must 
be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion 
round  their  own  axes,  with  difierent  velocities,  the  particles  of 
elastic  fluids  moving  with  the  greatest  quickness ;  and  that  in 
ethereal  substances  the  particles  move  roimd  their  own  axes,  and 
separate  from  each  other,  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space. 
Temperature  mav  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of 
the  vibrations ;  mcrease  of  capacity,  on  the  motion  being  per- 
formed in  greater  space,  and  the  diminution  of  temperature 
during  the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids  or  gases,  may  be  ex- 
plained, on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  vibratory  motion,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  revolution  of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the 
moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or  aeriform,  or  from  the 
loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
particles  through  greater  space." 

The  experiments  of  Joule  on  the  definite  amount  of  heat 
developed  by  friction  {Phil,  Trans,^  1850)  have  recalled  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  these  views  ;  and  the  mathematical 
theory  of  heat  propounded  by  Carnot,  in  accordance  with  them, 
bs  nuderj^one  recent  revision,  particularlv  by  Clausius,  Kankine, 
and  W.  ^omson,  in  consequence  of  wnich  the  hypothesis  in- 
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volved  in  the  term  the  msehamoci  theory  qfheat  has  been  fiivoiui* 
ably  received.  Upon  this  view,  allliongh  the  ideas  of  Iksvf 
quoted  above  have  been  adopted  with  extenaions  and  modificatioiii 
bv  some  writers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  asaome  the  particalar  kind 
of  motion  in  the  interior  of  bodies  which  may  be  oonceived  to  be 
the  caase  of  the  pecnliar  phenomena  of  heat,  but  only  to  suppose 
that  a  motion  or  the  particles  exists,  and  that  the  heat  is  a  measr 
ure  of  the  via  vwa  of  this  motion.  The  important  principle  of 
the  theory  is  this : — In  aU  eases  where  meohanioal  ^eet  u  pro- 
duced  hf  heat^  a  quantity  of  heat  ie  used  up^projporiicnal  to  ike 
mechamoal  effect  j^toduoea:  andj  oonvereety^  the  eame  juantUy 
qfheat  can  ie  agavn  generated  hy  the  eoopenSitwre  qfj\uA  eo  meA 
meohanioal  ^ect. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  theory  will  bear  importsnt 
fruit,  from  the  new  lines  of  research  which  it  suggests ;  rat  at 
present  its  postulates  rest  on  jgrounds  by  no  means  obvious,  and 
It  is  too  speculative  to  render  its  further  prosecution  at  this  point 
advisable.  Tjpdall,  in  his  recent  work  on  Heasb  ooneidereaaM a 
Mode  of  Motion^  has  applied  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to 
the  explanation  of  its  various  phenomena  with  great  ingenuity 
and  clearness.  The  chemical  considerations  which  are  inmed  toe 
most  difBcult  to  reconcile  with  this  theory  are,  however,  only 
incidentally  touched  upon  by  him. 

§  L  Expansion — ^hxasubement  of  tehfbratdbb. 

(131)  Difference  hetfween  Healb  amd  Temperature, — ^The  eflRMSt 

of  a  hot  or  of  a  cold  substance  upon  our  sensations  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other:  but  the  impression  thus  jhto- 
duced  is  only  comparative,  and  affords  no  exact  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  neat,  tne  sensation  produced  being  referable  to  the 
temperature  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  substance  is 
applied  at  the  particular  moment.  Heat  and  cold  are,  in  &ct, 
merely  relative  terms;  cold  implying  not  a  negative  quality 
antagonistic  to  heat,  but  simply  the  absence  of  heat  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  singular  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same 
sensation  as  intense  heat,  and  a  freezing  mixture,  as  well  as  IxhI- 
ing  water,  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Heat  produces  no  alteration  in  the  weights  of  bodies ;  couBe- 
quently  tne  balance  cannot  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  its 
amount.  All  bodies,  however,  when  heated,  acquire  an  increase 
in  bulk,  and  return  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling,  and 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  expansion  is  universally  employed 
as  the  measure  of  temperature. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  terms  healt 
and  temperature^  which  are  applied  to  indicate  very  different 
things.  By  the  term  heat  is  meant,  in  philosophical  lanffuage, 
the  power,  whatever  it  be,  which  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of 
warmth :  by  temperature  is  meant  the  energy  with  which  the 
heat  in  a  body  tends  to  transfer  itself  to  other  bodies.  In  other 
words,  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  that  modification  of  heat 
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which  is  perceptible  to  the  senses  or  can  be  measured  by  the 
thermometer.  If  two  or  more  masses  of  matter,  of  the  same  or 
of  different  kinds,  such  as  mercury,  oil,  water,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  a  thermometer,  cause  the  mer- 
CU17  which  this  instrument  contains  to  stand  at  the  same  point, 
they  are  said  to  have  the  same  temperature.  But  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  actual  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains.  A  pint  of  spring  water  may  raise  a  thermom- 
eter to  the  same  degree  as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  the  larger  quantity  of  the  liquid  contains  the 
greater  amount  of  heat.  Again,  suppose  a  thermometer  to  stand 
m  water  at  50^  in  one  instance,  and  at  100°  in  another,  in  equal 

auantities  of  the  liquid ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  iu 
le  latter  case  the  water  is  twice  as  hot  as  in  the  former.  The 
zero  of  the  thermometer  scale  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  does  not 
indicate  the  complete  absence  of  heat,  which  may  be  abstracted 
continuously  from  bodies  even  though  they  may  have  been  already 
cooled  to  0**. 

(132)  Expomsion  of  Solids. — Solids,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  exertion  of  cohesion  among  their  particles,  expand  less 
for  equal  elevationB  of  temperature  than  either  liquids  or  gases. 
Solids  generally  expand  uniformly  in  all  directions,  and  on  cool- 
ing return  to  their  original  shape.  Lead,  however,  is  so  soft  that 
its  particles  slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  o{  expansion,  and  do 
not  return  to  their  original  position.  A  leaden  pipe,  if  used  for 
conveying  steam,  permanently  lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a  sink  which  often  receives  hot 
water  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown  up  into  ridges  and 
puckers. 

Mitscherlich  {PoggenAorff^s  Ann,  x.  137)  has  discovered  that 
all  those  crystals  which  possess  a  doubly  refracting  action  upon 
U^ht,  expand  unequally  in  different  directions  when  heated. 
l£e  shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  for  instance,  is  slightly 
altered  when  heated :  the  obtuse  angles  become  more  acute,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  each  other  becomes 
lessened  8^'  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  32*^  to  212°  F. 
The  crystal  elongates  most  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and 
indeed  it  actually  contracts  at  the  same  time  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  this.  Such  crystals,  however,  form  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  bulk  of  bodies  is  increased  by  neat. 
It  has  oeen  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  a  crystal  of  calc-spar 
increases  in  bulk  between  32^  and  212^,  to  the  extent  of  1  part 
in  510. 

Different  solids  expand  very  unequally  for  equal  additions  of 
heat :  zinc,  for  example,  dilates  much  more  than  iron,  and  iron 
more  than  glass.  The  total  expansion  of  a  body  may  be  obtained 
very  nearly  by  multiplying  the  linear  expansion  (or  expansion  in 
length)  by  3.  The  following  table  gives  some  measurements  of 
the  expansion  both  in  length  and  in  bulk  which  is  experienced 
by  vanous  solid  bodies :  — 
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JEaopimdonof  SoUds. 


1-000,000  Parts  at  88*  F. 


Engliflh  Flint  OIabb.... 
GluB  tube  (French)... 

Platinum 

PallAdium 

Untempered  Sted 

Antimony 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Gold 

Copper 

Brass 

surer 

Tin  (East  India) 

Zinc 


At  919*  F. 
beoome, 


1-000,811 
1-000,861 
1-000,884 
1-001,000 
1-001,079 
1-001,088 
1-001,182 
1-001,892 
1-001,466 
1-001,718 
1-001,866 
1-001,909 
1-001,987 
1-002,848 
1-002,942 


InLaagth. 


fail248 
hi  1148 
in  1181 
hi  1000 
hi    926 


hi 
hi 
hi 
hi 
hi 
hi 
1  m 
Ifai 
Ihi 
lln 


928 
846 
718 
682 
682 
686 
624 
616 
861 
840 


In  Bulk. 


Ifai  416 
lin88S 
Ifai  877 
lin888 
lin809 
Ifai  807 
1  hi  282 
1  hi  289 
lfai227 
1  in  194 
Ifai  179 
Ifai  176 
1  in  172 
Ifai  117 
Ifai  118 


Lar.  Ik  Laplaee 
^Dalouand 

woDaston 
Lay.  kJjKf/^MM 


Aathoritj. 


DnkngftPMlt 


Lay.* 
Duloiig*  Petit 

LaTobkr 

and 
Lulaea 


The  following  resaltSy  which  were  obtamed  by  Daoiell,  widi 
bars  heated  in  a  cylinder  of  baked  black-lead  ware,  and  measured 
by  his  pyrometer  scale  (140)  show  the  expansion  of  certain  soIidB 
at  high  temperatures.     {PJm.  Trans,  j  1882,  p.  466.) 


Linear  Exfparmon  of  Solids. 


1,000,000  Parta,  at  68*  F. 


Black-lead  Ware.. 
Wedgwood  Ware. 

Platinum 

Iron  (Wrought)... 

Iron  (Cast) 

Gold 

Copper 

Silver 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tm 


At  919% 

AtOtt*. 

riMof  eoo*. 

rlM  of  100*. 

1000244 

1000708 

1000786 

1002996 

1000786 

1002996 

1000984 

1004488 

1000898 

1008948 

1001026 

1004288 

1001480 

1006847 

1001626 

1006886 

1002480 

1008627 

1002828 

•*• 

1001472 

.*• 

At  FmlBg  Point 


1009926  maadmnm, 
but  not  Aiaed. 

1018878  to  the  fttting 
point  of  oa8t4roiL 
1016889 

1024876 
1020640 
1012621 
1009072 
1008798 


The  addition  of  heat  beyond  a  certain  point  overcomes  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid,  and  it  assumes  the  liquid  form.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  effect  this  varies  greatly  with  the  nature 
of  the  substance,  some  solids  melting  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  others. 

(133)  Exfpansion  of  Liquids, — Limiids  e?cpand  proportionately 
mnch  more  rapidly  than  solids.  They  diner,  also,  in  expansi- 
bility to  a  mucn  greater  extent ;  generally  the  most  volatile  are 
most  expansible.  This  is  remarkably  shown  in  tlie  case  of  the 
liquids  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  ^ases  (196)  which 
are  even  more  rapidly  dilated  by  heat  than  aeriform  bodies. 
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JStpansion  of  Liquids. 


At88*F. 

At  212'  F. 

Ezpanalon. 

Aatbority. 

1,000,000  parts  of  Mercury  become 
**                 Water         " 
•*                 Oil               " 
"                 Alcohol        " 

1,018,168 
1,046,600 
1,080,000 
1,111,000 

1  in  65 
1  in  21-8  ) 
1  in  12-6  V 
lin    9     ) 

Regnault 
Dalton 

It  has,  however,  been  fouiid  that  in  many  liquids  of  analofi^ous 
chemical  composition  the  expansion  is  very  nearly  uniform,  if  the 
comparison  be  made,  not  at  the  same  temperature,  but  at  corre- 
mandmg  ternperatv/res^  that  is  to  say.  at  equal  distances  from  the 
boiling  point,  the  point  at  which  conesion  is  just  about  to  yield 
to  the  repulsive  action  of  heat.    The  same  thing  has  also  been 
observed  between  some  liauids  which  present  no  analogies  in 
their  nature.    This  sabject  nas  been  investigated  with  great  care 
by  Pierre  {Arm.  de  Chimie^  III.  xv.  326  ;  xix.  193 ;  xx.  5  ;  xxi. 
336  ;  xxxi.  118),  and  by  Kopp,  (Pogg.  Armal.  Ixxii.  1  and  223  ; 
LU^ig^8  Annal.  xciiii.  157  ;  xciv.  257 ;  and  xcv.  307).     In  most 
instances  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  between  the 
results  obtained  by  these  observers  upon  the  same  liquid.     Some 
of  their  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  table.    The  bulk 
of  each  liquid  at  its  boiling  point  is  taken  as  10,000.    Tlie  num- 
bers in  the  table  indicate  tne  volume  of  the  liquid,  first  at  72°  F. 
below  the  boiling  point  of  each  liquid,  and  again  at  a  still  lower 
temperature,  126°  below  that  point ;  the  most  expansible  liquids 
being  placed  first  in  the  table. 

Ecpansion  of  Idqimh  at  Corresponding  Temperatvres. 


10000  Puts  of  the  foUowlDg  LiqoldB 
at  BoUlng  Point 


! 


Ether 

Chloride  of  Silicon.... 
Chloride  of  Ethyl.... 

Acetate  of  Ethyl.... 
Fonniate  of  Ethyl. 
Acetate  of  Methyl. 
Botyrate  of  Methyl. 

( Botyrate  of  Ethyl.. 
( Talerate  of  Methyl. 

( denude  of  Methyl. 
(Bromide  of  Ethyl.... 


Terchloride  of  Tm 

Perdiloride  of  Phosphorus. 

Beniol 

Butyric  Add 

Aeeilc  Add 

FonnieAdd 


j  Iodide  of  Methyl. 
(Iodide  of  Ethyl... 

Dutch  Liqaid 


Fonnnla. 

Volame  at 

72'  F. 

below  boiling. 

C4E10O 
CH.Cl 

9884 
9890 
9419 

CiE^CEOi 
CEtC^EtOt 
CEtCiEjOt 

9424 
9480 
9431 
9488 

9446 
9446 

CH.Br 
C»H»Br 

9488 
9462 

pa. 

9476 
9484 

ECEOt 

9486 
9497 
9620 
9660 

CH.I 
CaH.I 

9494 
9614 

CaH4Clt 

9499 

Yolnme  at 

126'  F. 

below  boiling. 


9027 

9068 
9064 
9066 
9076 

9066 
9084 

9091 

9180 
9167 

9146 
9164 
9207 
9264 

9168 
9187 

9171 


Ob- 
server. 


P. 

ii 

(( 

(( 
(i 
ii 
it 

(t 

Kp 

P 
Kp 

P. 

(i 

Kp. 

it 

it 
ii 

P. 

t( 

it 
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Expansion  of  Liquids  at  Corresponding  Temperatures. 


10000  Parts  of  the  following  Liquids 
ftt  BoUiog  Point 


Monochlorinated  Hydrochloric  ) 
Ether ^ ) 

'Monochlorinated  Dutch   Li- 
quid   

Dichlorinated    Hydrochloric 
Ether 

i  WoodSpuit. 

}  Alcohol 

(  Foufld  Oil 


Bisulphide  of  Carbon 

Sulphurous  Ether 

Bromine 

Chloride  of  Titanium 

Terchloride  of  Arsenic 

Bromide  of  Ethylene 

Terbromide  of  Phosphorus. 

Bromide  of  Silicoi/. 

Water 


Formula. 


C«H4Cl,a 

C,H«Cl,Cl9 

CsH.CliyCl 

CH4O 
C,H«0 
C.H„0 

CJLifi80t 
Br 

7?Cl4 
AsCla 
C/flHiBr) 
PBr, 
i^'Br« 
H»0 


Yolnme  at 
TO  F. 

YehiiDfat 
196  F. 

below  boittng. 

bekywbolHiv. 

9481 

9121 

9618 

9190 

9451 

9094 

9488 

9586 

9225 

9508 

9192 

9521 

9201 

9586 

9215 

9647 

9247 

9558 

9247 

9560 

9266 

9562 

9264 

9621 

9858 

9627 

9840 

9747 

9627 

Ob- 


P. 


tt 

« 

M 
U 

« 
tt 
tt 
tt 
M 
M 
M 


The  expansion  of  the  different  liquids  used  in  these  exueri- 
ments  was  determined  by  inclosing  in  tubes  similar  to  uioee 
employed  for  thermometers,  known  bulks  of  the  liquid  at  a  par- 
ticular temperature,  and  measuring  the  expansion  experienced  in 
each  case,  making  the  necessary  correction  for  the  dilatation  of 
the  glass  envelope.  In  fact,  a  number  of  thermometers  were  pre- 
pared, in  each  of  which  one  of  the  various  liquids  under  experi- 
ment was  substituted  as  the  expansible  material  in  place  of 
mercury. 

In  comparing  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  wood- 
spirit  and  from  alcohol  (two  homologous  organic  liquids),  a  re- 
markable parallelism  in  their  rates  of  expansion  has  been  observed. 
The  acetates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  correspond  closely  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  butyrates  of  the  same  substances.  The  bro- 
mides of  ethyl  and  methyl  also  correspond.  So  do  the  iodides  of 
ethyl  and  methyl.  Wood-spirit  and  alcohol  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  or  from  an  allied  compound  produced  during 
fermentation,  wliich  has  received  the  name  of  fousel  oil :  but  the 
rates  of  expansion  of  the  homologous  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic 
acids  differ  rather  more  widely.  Formiate  of  ethyl  is  metameric 
with  acetate  of  methyl  (that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed,  in  100 
parts,  of  the  same  chemical  elements,  in  precisely  tlie  same  pro- 
portions), and  both  expand  also  in  exactly  the  same  ratio ;  but 
this  uniformity  of  expansion  in  metanieric  bodies  is  not  always 
observable ;  considerable  differences  are  found  to  exist,  for  exam- 

{>le,  between  the  rates  of  expansion  of  the  metamerides  Dutch 
iquid  and  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  and  between 
monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  and  dichlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether. 

Two  elements,  however,  such  as  chlorine  and  bromine,  which 
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are  most  closely  allied  in  chemical  properties,  and  which  form 
compounds  which  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  may  yet  com- 
bine with  the  same  element,  and  produce  liquids  which  have 
totally  different  rates  of  expansion.  For  instance,  Dutch  liquid 
and  bromide  of  ethylene  diflTer  considerably,  and  no  correspond- 
ence exists  between  the  expansion  of  bromide  of  silicon  and  of 
chloride  of  silicon. 

(134)  £kpan8ion  of  Oases. — When  the  temperature  rises 
beyond  a  certain  point  in  liquids,  they  change  their  state,  cohe- 
sion is  entirely  overcome,  repulsion  predominates,  and  the  aeri- 
form condition  supervenes.  Expansion  for  equal  increments  of 
heat  is  in  gases  far  greater  than  in  solids  or  in  liquids.  If  the 
open  extremity  of  a  tube,  on  the  other  end  of  which  a  bulb  is 
blown,  be  nlunged  into  water,  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  dilate  the  air  in  the  bulb  so  as  to  cause  a  part  of  the 
enclosed  air  to  escape.  In  gases,  as  cohesion  u  entirely  over- 
come, no  such  variety  in  expansion  is  exhibited  as  in  the  case  of 
Uquias  and  of  solids ;  it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  assumed 
iliat  in  gases,  and  also  in  vapours  at  considerable  distances  above 
their  points  of  condensation,  the  expansion  is  alike  in  all,  under 
like  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  From  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  they  increase  in  bulk  more  than 
on^third,  1000  parts  at  32°  becoming  1367  at  212°.* 

(135)  Thermometers. — AVhether  the  body  be  in  the  solid, 
the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  condition,  the  expansion  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  neat  employed ;  and  the  same  body,  with  the 
oune  initial  temperature,  always  expands  to  the  same  extent  by 

*  Regnanlt  (^fifi.  de  ChimU,  UL  !▼.  5  and  t.  62)  and  Magnus  {lb.  Ul.  iv.  880)  have 
pobUshed  independent  and  elaborate  inyeetigations  on  the  expansion  which  various  gases 
undergo  by  the  application  of  heat.  According  to  their  experiments,  the  coefficient  of 
opansion  is  not  rigidly  uniform  for  all  gases ;  the  expansion  being  greatest  for  those 
wldeh  are  most  readily  condensible,  whilst  for  the  gases  which  have  resisted  all  efforts 
to  liquefy  them,  scarcely  any  appreciable  differences  are  observed.  The  following  table 
CQotainB  a  summary  of  the  results  of  these  experiments : — 

Eaqfaiman  of  Outn  by  Heat, 


1000  Parts  at  8S*  F.  become, 

At  212*  F. 

Begnanlt 

> 
Magnaa. 

Hvdroiren 

186613 
1866-88 
1867-06 
1866-82 
186812 
1870-99 
1871-96 
1887-67 
1890-28 

1866*659 
1866-608 

1869087 

1885-618 

**/*•* "o^**  ••••••••••••♦••••.••••.«•  ... 

Carbonic  Oxide 

Atroowhpric   Air.- 

Ni'tapofifen 

Hvdrochloric  A<dd 

Carbonic  Acid 

Nitrous  Oxide 

Cvanofiren 

BalDhiiroii9  Anbvdride...tT.T.T--- 

For  ordinary  purposes,  sufficioit  accuracy  is,  however,  attained  by  assuming  the  expan- 
to  of  gases  and  vapours  by  heat^  between  82°  and  212°,  at  i^  of  the  volume  at  82° ; 
thii  is  equal  to  about  ^^  ^  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  or  j}^  for  each  degree 
CeotSgrade. 
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Fko.  109.  the  addition  of  the  same  amount  of  heat :  finr  exam- 
ple, a  Babatance  at  the  temperature  of  60^  will,  how- 
ever often  it  bo  heated  to  100%  always  expand  to  the 
same  bulk ;  and  on  cooling  to  its  original  tempera- 
ture of  60^,  it  will  always  retnm  to  its  origmal  bidk. 
By  ascertaining  exactly  the  extent  of  um  expan- 
sion, a  ready  and  available  measure  of  temperature  is 
afforded ;  and  accordingly  an  instrument  termed  a 
thermometer  (from  ffepfia^  hot,  fUrpop  a  meaanre)  has 
been  constructed  for  this  prnpose. 

Air,  from  the  delicacy  or  its  indicationa,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  expansion,  would  seem  to  be  the  ma> 
terial  best  fitted  to  measure  changes  of  tempentme, 
and  indeed  it  was  the  substance  first  tried.  The  ait 
thermometer  consisted  simply  of  a  bulb  of  glasL  with 
a  narrow  elongated  stem  dipping  into  some  liquid 
(fig.  109):  as  the  bulb  became  heated  tlie  air  expanded,  and 
depressed  the  liquid  in  the  stem ;  as  it  cooled,  the  air  oontraoted, 
and  the  liquid  rose;  a  scale  attached  to  the  stem  gave  Aa 
amount  of  the  expansion  or  contraction.  But  the  sixe  of  the 
instrument  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  indications  limited  the 
ran^  through  which  it  could  be  employed,  and  impaired  its 
utility.  It  was  also  soon  observed  that  differences  of  atmosphenc 
pressure,  entirely  Independent  of  temperaure,  caused  an  altenir 
tion  in  the  bulk  of  the  air :  this  may  be  seen  by  introducing  mdh 
an  instrument  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  moving 
the  handle ;  the  slightest  motion  causes  great  iJteration  in  the 

height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  thermom- 
ter.  This  difficulty  was  oDviated  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  instrument  in  which  atmospheric 
pressure  was  altogether  excluded :  two  bulbs 
were  blown  at  the  extremities  of  a  stout  tube, 
which  was  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  a 
liquid  was  included  in  the  stem  (fig.  110). 
The  instrument  in  this  form,  howevei^  would 
not  indicate  general  changes  of  temperature, 
but  only  differences  between  the  temperature 
of  the  two  bulbs ;  if  one  were  warmer  thao 
the  other,  the  air  expanded  in  tliat  bulb  and 
drove  the  liquid  in  the  stem  towards  the  other 
bulb ;  it  was  hence  termed  the  differerUud 
thermometer  or  thermoscope^  and  formed,  in  a 
^fe^O^  limited  number  of  cases,  an  instrument  of  great 
sensitiveness  and  utility. 
(136)  The  next  great  improvement  in  the  thermometer  was 
made  by  the  Florentine  academicians :  they  substituted  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  liquid  for  that  of  air,  employing  spirit  of  wine  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  divided  the  stem  of  the  mstrument,  arbi- 
trarily as  before,  by  means  of  small  dots  of  enamel,  placed  at 
equal  distances  upon  the  tube.  As  the  scales  of  different  instm- 
ments  were  not  oivided  upon  any  uniform  principle,  the  reaoltf 
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rbicli  they  ftiniiBhed  did  not  admit  of  direct  compariBon.  This 
vil  was,  however,  remedied  by  Newton,  who  appliwl  Hooker's 
'bserration,  that  the  malting  pt^int  of  ice  always  occnrred  at  a 
tied  temperature ;  and  finding  that  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
loder  certain  Btandard  circnmstancea,  was  equally  Fia.iiL 
iniform,  he  proposed  these  as  fixed  points,  between 
rhich  the  scale  should  be  divided  into  a  certain 
lamber  of  equal  parts,  the  scale  being  continned 
.bore  and  below,  with  similar  divisions,  aa  far  as 
lught  be  necessary.  Unfortunately,  this  interval 
M»  in  different  coantries  been  differently  Babdi< 
ided.  In  England,  Fahrenheit's  division  into  180° 
I  principally  employed  ;  the  zero,  or  0°,  opon  this 
ye  bmng  32  of  theaede^ees'iJelo^ttTg  freeFmg  ! 
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pint  of  ^ter.  ,ln~FraiB!fl  and  geiierdlly  oiTTlie  i 
xmtinent, Ihe  Centigrade  division  prevails ;  the  in- 
errsl  between  the  freezing  wid  the  boiling  points 
Mng  subdivided  into  100°,  the  degrees  being  count- 
id  onwards  and  downwards  from  the  freezing  point, 
vhicD  is  reckoned  0° ;  the  lower  temperatures  being 
indicated  by  the  prefix  of  the  negative  algebraic 
■go  -. 

B^umnr,  whoso  division  is  still  used  in  Qermany 
ind  BuBsis,  divided  the  same  interval  iute  80°,  mak- 
ing his  sere  at  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

The  conversion  of  degrees  upon  one  scale  into 
Ihose  of  anotlier  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
fuBowing  formiibe ; — 

Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  J  (F''-32)=  C°. 

Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  J  C°-|-32  =  F°. 

Reaumur  to  Falirenheit,    {  U'  +  Si  =  F°. 

Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,    J  (F°— 82)=R''. 
The  annexed  cut  (fig.  Ill)  exhibits  the  three 
Kales  placed   side  by  fiide,  and  sbows  the  corre- 
^nding  values  through  a  considerable  range  of 
temperature.* 

The  employment  of  spirit  of  wine  as  the  expan- 
Ale  liquid  for  measuring  temperature,  is  attended 
with  advantages  where  low  temperatures  are  con- 
eenied,  inasmuch  as  spirit  of  wine  has  never  yet 
been  solidified  by  cold.  But  owing  to  the  low  tera- 
Kntnre  at  which  the  spirit  boils,  it  cannot  be  ap- 
)lied  for  high  ranges  of  temperature ;  tlie  heat  of 
toiling  water  would  be  sufficient  te  burst  the  Uier- 
nometer,  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  the  vapour  of  aleo- 
Md  within  the  instrument.  For  most  purposes  mercury  is  a  more 
MBvenient  thermometric  liquid ;  it  embraces  a  considerable  range 
if  temperature,  freezing  at  39°  below  0°  F.  and  not  boiling  under 


663°  F.    It  has  also  the  advuttage  of  not  adhering  to  tbe  adei 
of  the  tQb«s. 

(187)  TeitB  of  a  good  T%ermom^er. — A  good  merenria)  dia<- 
mometer  shonla  answer  to  the  followiog  testa :  irhen  immened 
is  melting  ice,  the  colmnn  of  merenry  ahoold  indieata  ezactlj 

^_  ...  39°  F. ;  when  suspended  viA  hs  scan 

immersed  in  the  steam  of  water  boiliDg 

in  a  metallic  veeeel,  aa  ropwaented  in 

fig.  113  (the  barometer  standing  at  SO 

inchee)  tne  merenry  shonld  femain  ita- 

tionary  at  912°.    When  the  inatranuot 

is  inverted,  tbe  mercniy  should  fill  As 

tnbe,  snd  fkll  with  a  metallic  clk^tlna 

showing  the  perfect  ezctnsion  of  air. 

The  Tame  of  the  degrees  thronghont  du 

tnbe  should  be  nmform :  to  aseotui 

^  <s  this,  a  little  oylinder  of  mercorj  mar  lie 

^s'Xr  detached  from  llie  column  \tj  a  su^ 

^^    jerk,  and  on  inclining  tbe  tnoe,  it  nu^ 

Denude  to  paee  from  one  portion (rftbt 

bore  to  aoother.    If  the  scale  be  pn^ 

erljr  graduated,  the  colnmn  will  occnpf 

^^  an  equal  nnmber  <^  d^reea  in  all  pnti 

^— "       of  the  tube. 

The  expansion  of  which  a  thennon- 
tA/st  thus  t&kes  cognizance  is  not  the  entire  expansion  of  the  me- 
CUTj,  but  the  dinerence  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercory 
and  of  the  glaes :  bo^  expand,  bnt  the  mercniy  exptoids  m 
more  rapidly  of  the  two,  and  the  colnmn  of  metal  therefore  riM 
in  the  stem  of  the  instrainent. 

If  &  thermometer  be  gradttated  immediately  after  it  has  been 
sealed,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  Blight  alteration  in  the  fixed 
points  of  the  scale,  owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  halb, 
which  does  not  attain  its  permanent  dimenBions,  until  after  a  lapee 
of  Beveral  months.  This  contraction  is  probably  due  to  the  pro- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  circumstance,  the  freMiag 
point  may  become  elevated  from  }  to  ^  a  degree ;  and  thos  the 
graduations  throughout  the  scale  indicate  a  temperature  which  is 
higher  than  the  true  one  by  the  amount  of  the  error.  In  some 
thermometers,  even  after  long  use,  the  bnlh,  as  Deepretz  and 
Pierre  have  shown,  after  exposure  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water,  does  not,  on  cooling,  contract  at  once  to  its 
proper  dimensions ;  and  thus  a  temporary  displacement  of  the 

fraauation  is  caused  every  time  such  instmments  are  heated  to 
12". 

(188)  Differevi  formt  of  Thermometer. — The  variety  of  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  thermometers  are  used,  necessarily 
demands  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  It  is  dedrable, 
for  delicate  experiments,  to  reduce  the  mass  of  the  inetmmcait^ 
in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  tem- 
peratore  to  that  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  brou^iit  into  oon* 
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tact ;  hut  where  minute  Buhdivisions  of  a  degree  reauire  notice, 
it  ifl  better  to  employ  a  thermometer  with  a  large  hulo  and  a  fine 
bore.     A  useful  form  of  the  instrument  is  the  self-registering 
maximum  and  minimum  ihermorneter.    The  common  maximum 
thermometer  consists  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  hori- 
zontal stem,  in  the  bore  of  which  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire  is 
included  above  the  mercury.    As  the  mercury  expands,  it  pushes 
the  steel  before  it,  and  when  the  mercury  contracts,  and  recedes 
towards  the  bulb,  the  wire  does  not  follow  it.    Tne  minimum 
temperature  is  observed  by  a  spirit  thermometer,  arranged  like 
die  mercurial  one,  but  the  index  consists  of  a  small  piece  of 
enamel,  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column.     As  the 
spirit  descends,  it  carries  the  index  with  it  by  capillary  adhesion, 
88  soon  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the  index  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  liquid ;  but  the  liquid,  on  expanding,  readily  passes  by  the 
enamel,  and  leaves  it  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  column 
had  retreated.    8ix^8  thermometer  is  constructed  upon  a  some- 
what similar  principle,  but  it  is  less  portable,  and  more  liable  to 
derangement.    A  simpler  form  of  maximum  thermometer  has 
been  constructed  by  Negretti  and  Zambra ;  it  is  merely  an  ordi- 
nary thermometer,  placed  horizontally  with  a  contraction  in  the 
tabe,  just  above  the  bulb,  so  that  it  allows  the  mercury  to  pass 
when  it  expands,  but  owing  to  the  narrowing  the  metal  does  not 
recede  when  the  temperature  falls.     It  therefore  indicates  the 
highest  temperature  attained  since  the  last  observation.     The 
true  place  of  the  mercurial  column  is  restored  by  placing  the 
instrument  vertically,  and  eiving  it  a  slight  swinging  motion. 

(139)  Incredse  of  the  Kaiio  of  Dilatation  yyvth  liise  of  Tern- 
perature. — A  scale  divided  upon  the  principles  already  described 
evidently  depends  for  accuracy  on  the  supposition  that  equal  in- 
crements of  neat  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion.  With 
due  precautions,  a  pound  of  water,  at  32°,  niixea  with  a  pound 
of  water  at  212°,  should  yield  a  mixture  in  which  the  thermome- 
ter should  stand  at  122°,  the  exact  mean.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that 
even  in  the  same  substance  equal  increments  of  heat  at  different 
temperatures  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion : — for  ex- 
ample, the  expansion  of  mercury  for  the  10°  between  30°  and 
40°,  is  less  than  its  expansion  for  the  10°  between  200°  and  210"^, 
In  the  mercurial  thermometer,  for  temperatures  between  freezing 
and  boiling  water,  it  may  nevertheless  be  assumed,  without  sen- 
Bible  error,  that  equal  increments  of  heat  raise  the  thermometer 
through  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  The  increase  in  the  capa- 
city 0?  the  glass  bulb,  especially  if  the  thermometer  be  made  of 
crown  glass,  almost  exactly  compensates  for  the  increasing  rate 
of  the  expansion  of  mercury ;  though  for  temperatures  above 
212°  the  compensation  is  not  so  exact.  The  general  result  is, 
that  for  all  bodies,  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  ex- 
pansion increases ;  the  distance  between  the  particles  augments 
with  the  heat,  and  consequently  their  mutual  cohesion  is  more 
readily  overcome.  Tlie  total  expansion  of  mercury,  for  example, 
for  three  progressive  intervals  ot  180°  F.,  according  to  Eegnault, 
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is  the  following :  between  SS""  and  SIS'"  it  is  1  part  in  fi5-08 : 
between  21S''  and  SQi""  it  ig  1  in  64*61 ;  and  between  999^  and 
672°  1  in  64*01.  Platinnm  is  more  equable  in  ita  expanaion  thaa 
any  other  of  the  metals,  though  it  also  exhibits  a  ainular  incresBB 
in  the  rate  of  its  expansion  aa  the  heat  rises. 

The  following  table  embodies  some  experimental  resoltB  ob- 
tained upon  this  point  by  Dnlong  and  Petit : — 

Increase  qf  Mean  jDUataUon  in  Bulk  iy  SeaL 


Mftteifal  employed. 

Maui  Kxptnsloii  fi»  Meh  DagiM  F. 

BetwMB 
n*uid91S*. 

Between 
tt-ftadSM*. 

BttViMB 

trawl  sn*. 

Btlkmmtk 

GlUB 

lin  69660 
1  in  67860 
lin  50760 
lin  84980 
lin    9990 
1  in  9915*7 
lin  11664 

lin  65840 
tt 

M 
M 

lin   9665 
lin   9776 
lin  11480 

lln  59880 
lin  65840 
lin  40860 
1  In  81860 
lln    9518 
1  In  9647-6 
1  in  11878 

lln  9588-7 

Iron 

Chopper 

Meronry 

Da  (Regnanl^ 

The  temperature  of  573°  R,  as  measured  by  an  air  thermome- 
ter, if  measured  by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  in  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  would  be  indicated  as  686%  because  the  apparent 
dilatation  of  the  mercuiy  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.* 

(140)  Pyrometers. — oince  the  expansion  of  dissimilar  metab 
for  equal  additions  of  heat  is  unequal,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  com- 
pound bar,  consisting  of  two  such  metals  as  brass  and  steel,  be 
tormod  by  riveting  equal  plates  of  each  metal  together,  the  ap^li-^ 
cation  of  heat  would  occasion  curvature  of  the  bar ;  the  concavity* 
being  upon  the  side  of  the  steel,  the  metal  which  expands  least 
On  this  principle,  a  very  delicate  solid  thermometer  has  been 
constructed  by  Breguet.    It  consists  of  a  compound  ribbon  of 
three  metals,  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  which  are  rolled  out  into 
a  very  thin  lamina,  and  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  spiral,  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  an  index  is  attached,  the  upper  end  of 
the  spiral  being  fixed.    The  silver  expands  much  more  than  the 
platinnm,  so  that  the  coil  twists  and  untwists  as  the  temperature 
rises  and  falls.    The  value  of  the  degrees  is  ascertained  Dy  com- 
parison with  a  standard  thermometer. 

*  If  the  specific  topansion  of  each  solid  and  liquid  were  equal  for  thai  mbtlnM  ftv 
equal  increments  of  temperature,  the  volume  of  the  body  might  be  oaksakted  ftr  aaj 
giren  temperature  by  the  formula  V=I+a/,  in  which  V  is  the  required  Tohiine,  1  m 
Tolume  at  82**  F.,  t  the  required  temperature  in  degrees  F.,  and  a  the  ooffideoft  of  ei- 
pansion  ascertained  by  experiment  Thus  the  volume  of  mercury  for  any  tflmpenitDe 
between  82*"  and  212''  F.  may  be  approximatively  determined  by  the  fonniihy  Yssm- 
OjOOOlOOSS//  but^  generallv  speaking,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  other  tenna  of  dw 
series  into  the  account,  so  that  the  formula  becomes 

a,  6,  and  e,  beinj  ooeffidents  calculated  from  the  experimental  numbers. 

In  the  case  of  permanent  gases,  the  simple  formula,  V=l+a<  gi^ee  thetroe  rwdt 
for  the  expansion,  the  coefficient  a  being  taken  =0^2089  for  each  1"*  F.,  orssO<MM6 
for  eMsh  V  0. 
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For  the  eetimfvtion  of  Meh  dc^reea  of  teiiipertitiur&  snch  as 
tfie  heat  of  ftimaceB  and  the  iWiig  point  of  many  inetalB,  instni- 
ments  of  a  different  description,  usually  termed  pyrometers  (from 
wvp  fire),  are  required.  The  most  manageable  of  theee  is 
Dsniell's  regular jn/rometerj  vhich  is  Bhown  in  fig.  Il3,     It  con- 


Bistfl  of  two  parts,  the  rrgisler  1,  and 
the  %caU  2.  The  register  18  a  solid 
bar  of  blaeV  lead  earthenware,  a, 
highly  baked.  In  tlie  axis  of  this  a 
licile  is  drilled,  reaching;  from  one 
end  of  the  bar  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  other  extremity.  In  this 
cylindrical  cavity  a  rod  of  platinum 
or  of  iron,  a  a,  6^  inclies  long,  is 
placed.  Upon  the  top  of  the  bar 
rests  a  cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain, 
c  c.  sufficiently  long  to  project  a 
short  distance  beyond  tlie  extremity 
of  tlie  blat'k-k'iid  biii-,  to  serve  aa  an 
index.  It  is  confined  in  its  position  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  plati- 
num, <2,  passing  round  the  top  of  the  black-lead  tube,  which  is 
partly  cut  away  at  the  top  ;  the  ring  is  tightened  by  a  wedge  of 
porcelain,  e.  When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  expan- 
Bion  of  the  metallic  rod,  a  a,  forces  the  index  forward  to  a  dis- 
tsQce  equal  to  the  ditference  in  the  amount  of  expansion  between 
the  metallic  rod  and  the  black-lead  bar,  and  when  cool,  it  will  le- 
main  protruded  to  the  same  distance,  which  will  be  greater  or 
lees  according  to  the  temperature ;  the  exact  measurement  of 
this  distance  is  efiected  by  the  '  scale,'  2,  This  scale  is  independ- 
ent of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of  braHP,/'^,  joined 
together  by  their  edges  accurately  at  a  right  angle,  and  fitting 
BQuare  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  black-lead  bar.  Kear  one  end 
of  this  double  rule  a  small  brass  plate,  A,  projects  at  a  right 
angle,  which,  when  the  "instrument  is  used,  is  brought  down 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register,  formed  by  the  notch  cut  away 
for  the  platinum  strap.  To  the  extremity  of  the  rule  nearest  this 
brass  plate,  is  attached  a  moreable  arm,  d,  turning  at  its  fixed 
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extremity  upon  a  centre,  i,  and  at  the  other  end  etnTiDg  an  an 
of  a  circle,  b,  the  radios  of  which  is  exactly  6  incliea,  aocnratelj 
divided  into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this  arm,  at 
the  centre,  k,  another  lighter  arm.  o,  is  made  to  torn,  eariTii^ 
upon  the  extremity  of  its  longer  limb  a  nonius,  h,  which  mow 
on  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  suMivides  the  gradnation  into  minntea 
The  shorter  arm,  which  is  half  an  inch  in  length,  crosses  the 
centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point,  m,  turned  inwards 
at  a  right  angle. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  metallic  rod  is  placed  in  the  rcgb- 
ter,  the  index  is  pressed  firmly  down  upon  its  extremity,  and 
secured  tightly  by  the  platinum  strap  ana  the  wedge.  Tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  index  is  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  b^  placing  tlie 
r^'ster  in  the  re-entering  angle  for  its  reception,  witn  tiie  cro«- 
piece  firmly  held  against  the  shoulder,  ana  the  steel  j^oint,  m^ 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  index,  in  a  notch  cut  for  it,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  axis  of  the  rod.  A  similar  observation,  made  after 
the  instrument  has  been  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  gives  ^ 
value  of  the  expansion.  The  scale  of  the  pyrometer  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  by  observing  the  amount 
of  expansion  between  two  fixed  points,  such  as  the  fireexiiig  of 
water  and  the  boiling  of  mercury. 

(141)  A  combination  of  the  thermometer  with  the  pyrometer 

S'ves  a  range  of  temperature  extending  through  wide  linoifti 
le  means  of  attaining  very  elevated  temperatures  are  mvdk 
more  imder  command  Sian  those  of  procuring  great  degrees  <tf 
cold. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  degrees  both  of  Fahrenheit's  ind 
of  the  Centigrade  scale,  some  remarkable  points  of  temperature:^ 


\ 


Greatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of  Ni- 
trous Oxide  and  BiBulphide  of  Carbon  in  yacuo 
(Natterer^ , 

Greatest  cold  by  a  bath  of  Carbonic  Add  and  Ether 
in  vacuo  (Faiuday) 

Greatest  natural  cold  recorded  by  yeiified  thermome- 
ter (Sabine) 

Mercury  freezes 

Freezing  mixture  of  Snow  and  Salt 

Ice  melts 

Maximum  Density  of  Water 

Mean  Temperature  of  London  (Daniell) ... 

Blood  Heat 

Boiling  point  of  Water 

Mercury  boils 

Red  heat  just  visible  in  the  dark 

Silver  melts 

Cast-Iron  melts 

Highest  heat  of  wind  fhmace. 


DanielL 


•Pth. 

•Om, 

—220 

—140 

—166 

—110 

—  66 

—  49 

—  89 

—  89^ 

—  4 

—  20 

82 

0 

89*2 

4*0 

49-7  . 

9*9 

98 

Sd'A 

212 

100 

662 

860 

980 

62S 

1878 

1022 

2786 

1680 

8280 

1804 

(142)  JFbrce  exerted  hy  Expansion. — ^The  amount  of  force  ex- 
erted bj  expansion  or  contraction  from  the  effects  of  heat  or  of 
cold  is  enormous ;  for  it  is  e^ual  to  that  which  would  be  required 
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0  elongate  or  compress  the  material  to  the  same  extent  by 
lechanical  means.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Barlow,  a 
ar  of  malleable  iron,  of  a  square  inch  m  section,  is  stretched 
jitv  of  its  length  by  a  ton  weight ;  a  similar  elongation  is  pro- 
uced  by  about  16°  F.  In  this  climate  a  variation  of  80*^  be- 
vreen  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  frequently 
zperienced.  In  that  range,  a  wrought-iron  bar,  10  inches  long, 
rill  yary  in  length  j/jj  of  an  inch ;  and  will  exert  a  strain,  if  its 
wo  extremities  be  securely  fastened,  equal  to  50  tons  upon  the 
q[aare  inch.  Calculating  upon  Joule's  data,  it  may  be  estimated 
bat  the  force  exerted  by  heat  in  producing  the  expansion  of  1  lb. 
f  iron  between  32°  and  212°,  during  which  it  would  increase 
bout  jIv  of  its  bulk,  would  be  adequate  to  lift  a  weight  of  7  tons 
>  the  height  of  1  foot — that  is  to  say,  that  in  order  to  drive 
Bonder  the  particles  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  a  pound  of 
ron  to  increase  j}^  of  its  bulk,  a  force  of  this  enormous  amount 
rould  be  requured. 

In  many  instances  in  the  arts  this  effect  is  turned  to  useful 
ooonnt.  With  this  view  the  wheelwright  makes  the  iron  tire  of 
is  wheels  a  little  smaller  than  the  wheel  itself,  and  applies  the 
ire  in  a  heated  state ;  on  cooling  it  contracts,  and  binds  the 
mrts  firmly  together.  For  the  same  reason,  in  fastening  together 
he  plates  of  steam  boilers,  the  rivets  are  used  whilst  rod-hot. 
hit,  on  the  other  hand,  this  force  of  expansion  requires  often  to 
)e  carefully  guarded  against.  Iron  clamps  built  into  furnaces 
requently  destroy,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  the 
nasonry  which  they  are  intended  to  support.  In  laying  down 
)ipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fit 
lie  lengths  into  sockets  where  the  material  used  as  stuffing  to 
ighten  the  joint  allows  sufficient  play  for  the  alterations  in 
length  of  the  metal  by  changes  of  temperature.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  small  interval  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  iron  bars 
in  laying  down  a  line  of  rails.  Each  tube  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  across  the  Menai  Straits,  is  liable,  from  changes  of  tem- 
perature, in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  an  elongation  and 
contraction  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches. 

Brittle  substances,  such  as  glass  and  cast-iron,  often  crack  on 
the  sudden  application  of  heat,  because  a  sudden  dilatation  is 
produced  upon  the  surface  before  the  heat  has  time  to  reach  the 
interior,  and  thus  the  cohesion  is  destroyed.  The  thicker  the 
plate  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  fracture.  Sudden  cooling  by 
inducing  unequal  contraction,  has  a  similar  effect. 

A  knowledge  of  these  effects  of  expansion  explains  why  the 
wires  of  certain  metals,  such  as  iron  ana  platinum  may  be  solder- 
ed into  glass  ;  whilst  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  or  copper, 
separate  and  crack  out  as  the  joint  cools.  The  expansion  of  iron 
or  of  platinum  differs  from  that  of  glass  by  only  a  very  small 
amount,  whereas  other  metals  vary  from  it  greatly,  and  contract 
far  more  in  cooling. 

(143)  Anomalous  Etpandon,  of  Water. — A  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  law  of  contraction  by  the  removal  of  heat,  exists 
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in  the  case  of  water.    Water  follows  the  regain  law  imtii  il 
^  reaches  a  point  between  89^  and  40^ ;  then,  iostead  of  contract 

y  ing,  it  begins  to  expand,  and  oontinnea  to  do  so  till  it  reaches  the 

^  y  freezing  point    Abont  89^  it  is  at  its  point  (^  greatest  drasity, 

ffni/-    and  just  Wore  it  freezes  it  occnpies  a  space  as  great  as  it  did  at 
^    7     ^S"".    If  water  at  89'''2  be  taken  as  1,  at  82""  it  has  a  density  of 
'^^•*<**  0-99988  (Pierre). 

yr  fL^  By  dissolving  table  salt  in  water,  the  point  of  maTJinnwi  de&> 

/^  eity  is  lowered,  and  the  solution  goes  on  contracting  r^galariy  st 
^'^'^''^^Heniperatures  considerably  below  89^,  nntil,  in  sea-water,  the 
anomaly  disappears,  the  maximum  density  ocennriDg  aooordiiig 
to  Despretz  at  36^*88,  a  temperature  below  its  point  of  congd** 
tion,  which  the  same  observer  estimates  at  27^4.  Yarious  other 
salts  besides  culinary  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  have  the  ^eet, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  of  lowering  its  point  of  maximnm  dan* 
tdty ;  but,  amongst  the  numerous  liquids  examined  by  Pierre,  no 
other  liquid  besides  water  was  found  thus  to  expand  whilst  the 
temperature  was  falling. 

(144)  Carredion  (jf  BuCk  of  OaseB  far  Temperature.— li  \m 
been  already  mentioned  that  aeriform  bodies  expand  for  equal 
additions  of  temperature  more  than  either  solids  or  liquids,  and 
that  the  rate  of  expansion  for  all  gases  and  vapours  is  equal  and 
uniform,  at  all  degrees  of  heat  and  under  all  variations  of  pne* 
sure.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  estimate 
the  amoimt  of  this  expansion  in  all  experiments  where  the  quan- 
tities of  gases  reanire  to  be  determined,  and  where  their  weidit 
is  to  be  inferred  from  measurement  of  ikm  bulk.  Provided  tost 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  known,  the  calculation  is  easilj 
made.  E:(peritnent  has  shown  that  for  every  degree  of  heat  upon 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  an  amount  of  expansion  takes  place  equal  to 
j\j  of  the  bulk  that  the  gas  occupied  at  82^  F. ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  quantity  of  any  gas  which,  at  the  temperature  of  Sf', 
measures  491  parts,  for  every  additional  degree  mcreases  in  \ 
1  part ;  so  that  at  33°  it  will  occupy  492  parts,  at  84"*  498,  at 
499,  at  60°  519  parts.  In  Englana,  all  comparisons  of  gas 
referred  to  the  temperature  ot  60°.  Suppose  it  be  requii 
ascertain  the  volume  which  9*2  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas,  vda 
at  70°,  would  have  when  reduced  to  60°:— Since  70— 82= J 
parts  of  any  gas  at  32°  would,  at  70°,  have  increased  in 
parts,  or  would  have  become  equal  to  529  parts.  Again 
=28,  so  that  a  gas,  which  at  32°  oecupiea  491  parts,  w^ 
60°,  occupy  a  space  eqiial  to  519  parts.  The  volume,  th< 
of  any  gas  at  70°  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
which  it  would  occupy  at  60°  as  529  does  to  519.    And " 

629  :  519  :  :  9-2  :  «?  (=9-026  cubic  inches)* 

If  the  gas,  instead  of  being  measured  at  70°,  had  been  meai 
at  60°,  and  it  were  desired  to  reduce  the  9*2  cubic  inches  toi 
standard  temperature  of  60°;  since  60—32=18,  the  gas,  n 
occupied  491  parts  at  32°,  would  have  expanded  to  5o9  at 
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The  proportion  to  ,the  volume  at  60°,  which  would,  aa  before,  be 
619, 18  given  as  follows : — ■ 

509  :  619  ;  ;  9*3  :  a  (=9-380  cubic  inches). 
In  this  case,  the  observed  volume  is  less  than  the  corrected  one ; 
before,  it  was  greater.  An  additional  and  independent  correction 
of  the  volume  of  the  gas  for  the  deviation  of  the  barometric  pree- 
eore  from  the  standard  (41)  is  needed  afber  the  correction  for  the 
tonperatnre  has  been  made. 

(145)  liqnids  and  gases  immediately  adjust  their  bulk  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature ;  but,  accordmg  to  obBervationa  made 
in  the  Arctic  Expeditious,  solids  do  not  immediately  do  so  in  all 
eases :  it  was  trequently  observed  in  the  metallic  scales  of  many 
of  the  instmments,  that  full  contraction  did  not  occur  until  a  con- 
otusion  bad  been  given  to  the  apparatus ;  the  metal  then  con- 
tracted suddenly  and  completely. 

(146)  Process  for  taJdnff  the  Specijic  Gravity  of  Gases. — He 
principal  corrections  required  in  the  delicate  operation  of  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  with  accuracy  have  now  beenpoint- 
ed  out  Regnault,  in  his  elaborate  researches  (^nn.  de  CAimie, 
IIL  xiv.  211),  has  reduced  the  number  of  corrections  ordinarily 
required,  by  counterpoising  the  globe  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be 
weighed  by  a  second  globe  of  equal  size,  made  of  the  same  glass ; 
a  practice  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  Prout,  in  hia 
careful  investigations  on  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
film  of  hygroscopic  moisture  which  always  adheres  to  the  glass  is 
equal  in  Both  globes ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  air  displaced  is  also 
equal  in  both  cases,  the  calculation  for  its  buoyancy  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Kegnault : — A  balance  capable  of  weighing  two 
pounds,  and  enfficiently  sensitive  to  turn  with  the  j\^  part  of  a 
grain  when  loaded,  is  placed 

upon  ii  ."(ir^t  provided  with  Fi«.  11*. 

'    fejIK  doors,  within  which 

niaas  globes,  each  of  the 

mlj  of  about  600  cubic 

\  attached  to  the  scale 

I  freely  suspended. 

e,  B,fi^.  114,isher- 

jBy  Bcalt'O ;  the  globe, 

Ighing  the  gases,  is 

B  Btop-cock; 

s  exhausted  from  ^ 

Etly  as  possible,  and 

mnectc'd  irith  an  ap- 

(  which  Duppliee  the 

^  lie  wei^'lied,  the  gas 

(  been  carelHilly  puri- 

od  dried.    The  globe 

in  exhaosted  very  com- 

f,  the  last  portions  of  air  being  thus  displaced  by  the  gas, 
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and  it  IB  a  second  time  filled  witb  the  gaa ;  tluB  process  mnBt  be 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  the  gaa  will  then  be  uoe  from  atmo- 
epheric  air.  To  avoid  the  Deed  of  any  correction  for  tempenr 
ture,  the  globe  is  this  time  placed  in  a  vessel  with  melting  ice 
(tig.  115),  in  order  to  cool  the  gta  to  33°  F.,  which,  b;  the 
French,  is  always  tali^  at 
ih„  11.  the    standard.       Wlien    the 

globe  is  filled  with  gag,  ud 
Bufficient  time  has  eUpeed 
for  it  to  acquire  the  temper 
ature  of  the  ice,  the  veaeel  of 
mercury,  m,  into  which  the 
escape  tube  dips,  is  removed, 
BO  as  to  equalize  the  preeBure 
within  the  globe  with  thst 
of  the  Eur;  the  stop-cock  is 
closed,  and  the  globe  with- 
drawn, wiped  carefully  with 
a  damp  cloth,  to  avoid  ren- 
^  dering  the  surface  electric, 
^  and  It  is  then  Bospended  to 
the  scale^an.  It  is  not 
weighed,  however,  until  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  by  which  time  the  equilibrium  of  its  temperature  with  the 
atmosphere  is  restored,  and  the  production  of  currents  (153) 
arounn  it  is  obviated.  The  weight,  W,  is  then  accurately  noted; 
the  globe  is  again  plunged  in  ice,  the  gas  removed  by  the  air- 
pump,  and  the  elasticity  of  t)ie  gas  which  ^till  remains  in  it  is 
measured  accurately  by  the  gauge  attached  to  the  air-pump.  The 
empty  globe  is  again  withdrawn  from  the  ice  and  weighed  as  be- 
fore, representing  its  weight  as  w ;  the  difference  of  the  two 
weights  (or  W — w)  will  give  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  gas  the 
elasticity  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  marked 
by  the  observed  height,  J7',  of  the  barometfir  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  diminiuied  by  the  elasticity,  h,  of  the   remaining 

fas,  as  measured  by  the  gauge.  If  tJie  capacity  of  the  globe  bat 
een  previously  accurately  determined,  the  corrected  weight  of 
the  gas  will  be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion ; — 


Theobaeired 

The  Blandord 

The  observed 

pressure. 

pressure. 

wdgbt 

E'—h 

H       : 

:     (r-» 

Reenault  has  in  this  manner  determined  the  weights  of  1  litre 
of  eacii  of  the  following  gases,  at  32°,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
29'922  inches  of  mercury  at  32°  : — 

One  litre  of  GrammM. 

Air,       mean  of  8  Expts.     .     .     =     1-293187 
Oxygen,      "     8  Expts.    .    .     =     " 
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One  litre  of 

Kitrogen,  meaD  of  6  ExptB. 
Hydrc^n,  "  8  Expts. 
Carbonic  Acid,       6  Expts. 


GremmeB. 

1-256167 
0-089578 
1-977414 


From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  100 
ic  inches  of  each  gas  in  grains.  The  litre  has*  a  capacity  of 
^24  cubic  inches ;  the  gramme  is  equal  to  15*433  grains ;  and 
expansion  of  air  between  32^  and  60^  by  heat  is  such,  that 
,000  parts  become  105,701.  The  barometric  pressure  of 
«2  inches  at  32°  would  be  equal  to  a  column,  at  60°,  of  30;005 
les  of  mercury.  Calculating  from  these  numbers,  the  weight 
grains  of  the  under-mentioned  gases  under  a  pressure  of  30 
les  of  mercury  (the  column  being  measured  at  60°)  is  as  fol- 
b: — 


100  Cable  Inches  weigh. 


Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hjdrogen. 

Carbonio  Add 


AtOTF. 

Ateo^F. 

Gnlna. 

Gnlna. 

82-698 

80-986 

86168 

84-208 

81-762 

80-119 

2-266 

2-148 

60-000 

47-808 

Sp.  Or.  Air=t 


1-0000 
1-1066 
0-9718 
0-0692 
1-6290 


If  the  amount  of  condensation  which  the  constituents  of  a  com- 
nd  gas  undergo  in  the  act  of  combination  be  known,  it  is 
r  to  check  the  experimental  determination  of  its  density,  and 
alculate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  compound  by  the 
>wing  rule : — 

Multiply  the  specific  aravity  of  each  of  the  component^  gcises 
upcurs  hy  the  volume  tn  which  it  enters  into  iheformatioTt,  of 
eampound  /  add  these  products  toqether^  cmd  divide  by  the 
%ber  of  volumes  prodv/!ed  after  conaensation  has  occurred. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  know  the  specific  gravi- 
»f  nitrous  oxide,  which  by  direct  weighing  is  found  to  be  1*52 : 
>lume6  of  this  gas  are  formed  by  the  union  of  2  volumes  of 
ogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  : — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  =  0*9713  x  2  =  1-9426 
Specific  gravity  of  oxygen     =  1*1056  x  1  =  1*1056 

2)3-0482 

Calculated  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  oxide  =  1*5241 

ain,  the  sjjecific  ^avity  of  ammonia  may  be  calculated  as 
ows,  experiment  giving  it  as  0*69 :  2  volumes  of  ammonia  con- 
1 1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  : — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  =  0*9713  x  1  =  0*9713 
Specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  =  0*0692  x  3  =  0*2076 

2)f*l789 

Calculated  specific  gravity  of  ammonia        =  0*5894 
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(147)  DgtOTnmatwn  nf  ths  Specific  Oramty  of  Vapcan. — A 
different  method  of  procedure  is  reqaired  in  taking  tne  specific 
Kravity  of  a  raponr.  Thie  ie  an  operation  which  tho  caemist 
naa  frequently  occaeion  to  perform,  as  it  often  thrtnn  light  upon 
the  composition  of  tlie  body.  Two  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  attaining  the  object ;  one,  devised  by  Gay-Loseac,  is  suitable 
ibr  liquids  which  boil  at  a  temperatnre  approaching  the  boiling 
point  of  water:  the  other  is  applicable  not  only  to  these  liquj''* 
bnt  to  all  that  boil  below  the  boiling  point  of  mercnry.  Thii 
latter  method,  contrived  by  Dnmae,  is  applicable  to  aU  bodies 
which  boil  below  the  temperature  at  whicli  glass  softens ;  but  it 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  the  substance,  and  !f  any  im- 
purities which  have  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the  compound 
under  examination  be  present,  they  accumulate  in  the  ffasK  and 
render  the  apparent  weight  of  the  vapour  too  high.  The  method 
of  Dumas  is  as  follows  : — 

A  thin  glass  globe  or  balloon  (a,  fig.  116),  of  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  is  drawn  off  at  the  neck  into  a  capjllary  tube,  5  or  6 
inches  in  length ;  the  open  extremity  of 
Fia.iis.  this  tube  is  attached  to  a  desiccating  tube 

filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  (66),  and 
this  is  connected  with  the  air-pump.  The 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  apparatus,  and 
then  slowly  le-admitted,  repeating  the 
process  three  or  four  times.  By  this  meant 
any  film  of  moisture  which  might  be  ad 
hering  to  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  re- 
moved, and  it  is  filled  with  air  in  a  dry 
state  :  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  are  noted  down. 
The  balloon  after  being  detached  from  the 
air-pump  is  accurately  weighed ;  this 
weight  represents  that  of  the  balloon  and 
the  air  wtiich  it  contains.  The  capillair 
tube  is  then  inserted  into  the  liquid  which 
is  designed  to  fiirnieh  the  vapour  the  Epeci- 
fic  gravity  of  which  is  required  :  by  gently 
■  wanning  the  globe,  the  enclosed  air  ex- 
pands, and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  ex- 
pelled. As  the  globe  cools,  the  air  again  contracts  and  the  liquid 
rises.  100  or  150  grains  of  the  liquid  having  been  thus  intro- 
duced, the  globe  is  next  firmly  attached,  by  means  of  copper 
wire,  to  a  wooden  handle,  c,  and  by  its  means  is  dcpresseo,  as 
represented  in  fig,  110,  completely  beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
(water,  oil,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  according  to  the  temperature  re- 
quired), which  is  gradually  heated  till  it  is  at  least  30"  or  40° 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  of  which  the  vapour-density 
is  required.  Tlie  liquid  in  the  globe  is  thns  made  to  boil  briskly, 
and  IS  converted  into  vapour,  wTiicIi  expels  the  air  and  takca  its 
place. 

After  the  vapour  ceases  to  escape  from  the  aperture  of  the 
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capillarj  tnbe,  the  bath  is  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature 
for  a  few  minntes,  to  allow  the  balloon  and  its  contents  to  acqnire 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed.    This 
temperature  is  then  observed  by  the  thermometer,  2,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  capillary  tuoe  is  sealed  by  the  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe.     The  balloon  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  bath^ 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  a  second  time 
mocurately  weighed.     The  weight  thus  obtained  represents  that 
of  the  balloon  with  that  of  the  liquid  which  remained  within  it 
»  in  the  form  of  vapour  at  the  moment  of  the  sealing.  '  The  capil- 
lary neck  is  now  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  water  (or  of 
mercury),  and  is  then  broken  off.    If  the  operation  be  successful, 
the  vapour  becomes  condensed,  and  the  liquid  enters  the  globe,  so 
as  either  completely  to  fill  it  or  to  leave  only  a  small  bubble  of 
air.    The  globe,  with  the  water  which  it  contains,  is  next  care- 
folly  weighed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  is  thus  ascertained, 
0ince  252'5  grains  of  water  are  contained  in  the  space  of  a  cubic 
inch.    The  bubble  of  air  is  then  decanted  into  a  graduated  tube, 
and  its  bulk  measured ;  or  the  globe  may  be  completely  filled 
np  with  water  and  again  weighed ;  the  difference  of  the  last  two 
weighings  will  reoresent  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  which 
corresponds  in  bulk  to  that  of  the  bubble  of  air. 

An  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapour  are  thus  furnished,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
example : — 

Determir^flUon  of  the  Dermty  of  the  Vofpour  of  Alcohol, 

BT  EXPBBDIENT. 

Grains. 

(1)  "Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  dry  air,  at  a  pres- 1 
sure  of  29*1  inches  barometer,  and  a  tem-  >  1187*20 
perature  of  57"*  F \ 

(2)  Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  alcohol  vapour,  \  1 1  gh.oQ 
sealed  at  212°,  barometer  at  29*1  inches       .  f 

(3)  Weight  of  the  balloon  with  the  water  that  entered  \  g^^o  q 
on  opening  the  capillary  neck  under  water  .  \ 

Cubic  Inch. 

(4)  Eesidual  air  at  57°  F 0-200 

BY  CALCULATION. 

Grains. 

By  {S\  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  water  was  .        8102*0 
By  (1)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  air  was      .        1187*2 


DiflFerence :  weight  of  the  water     ....        6914  8 
Add  tIt  for  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the )  g^ 

water .        .  ) 


6923-2 


206 
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Dividing  6923-2  hf  252-5,  we  obtain,  as  the  con- ) 
tents  of  the  balloon,  in  cnbic  inches    .        . ) 
Add  to  this  the  bulk  of  the  residnal  air 


GnUelndiML 

27-419 

0-200 


(5)  The  sum  gives  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  57®        27-619* 
Add  the  increase  of  volume  due  to  expansion  at )        o-043 


(6)  The  capacity  of  the  balloon  corrected  to  the ) 
temperature  of  212°  becomes        .        .  J 


27-662 


27*619  cubic  inches  of  air  measured  at  57®,  with  ) 

barometer  at  29*1  inches,  would  become  at  >     27K)83 
60°  with  barometer  at  30  inches   .        .  ) 

Gnim. 

And  would  weigh 8-37 

Now  (bv  1)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  filled  with  )  ;fi  07.00 

—  air  wa** } 

•        •        •        •  0*01 


drv 


Deduct  the  weight  of  the  air  . 


(7)  The  diflference  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty )    11 70.00 
balloon f 


The  0*2  cubic  inch  of  residual  air  measured  at  57°, 
and  at  29*1  inches  barometer,  would  become 
at  212°  aud  29*1  barometer  . 

(8)  And  would  weigh 

But  (by  6)  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  212°  was 
Deduct  dilated  residual  air 

The  difference  gives  the  space  occupied  by  alcohol ) 
vapour,  at  212°  and  29"!  barometer      .  ) 

Now  27*41  cubic  inches  of  vapour,  measured  at  212°  1 
and  29*1  barometer,  if  they  could  exist  un-  I 
condensed  as  vapour,  at  60°,  and  at  30  inches 
barometer,  would  become     . 


Cubic  IdcIi. 

0-252 

Grain. 

0-06 

Cubic  IndieiL 

27-662 
0-252 

27-410 
20-565 


*  Where  rigid  accuracy  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  diflf5Brence  betweeo 
the  capacity  of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  that  at  the  temperature  i^ 
sealing,  and  to  add  this  difference  to  the  capacity  as  calculated  above.  When  the  teoi- 
perature  at  sealing  is  very  elevated,  this  correction  acquires  some  importance ;  but  it  is 
insignificant  in  most  cases,  more  especially  as  the  vapour  densities  obtained  by  experi- 
ment never  coincide  accurately  with  the  theoretical  results,  and  a  fair  approximation  ifl 
generally  all  that  is  required  to  indicate  the  state  of  condens.ition  of  the  constituenii  of 
the  compound.  Since  the  expansion  of  flint  glass  between  82*  and  212**  is  equal  to 
0*00228866  of  its  bulk,  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  balloon  in  the  foregoing  experi* 
ment  between  67°  and  212°  is  0'043  cubic  inch. 
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Grains. 

3ut  (by  2)  the  muted  weight  of  the  baUoon,  the )    1 1  go.oo 

vapour,  and  the  residual  air  was  found  to  be  f 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  residual  air  (8)        .        .  0*06 


He  diflference  gives  the  weight  of  balloon  and )    1109-14 

vapour f 

deduct  the  weight  of  the  empty  balloon  (7)   .        .      1178*83 


He  difference  gives  the  weight  of  20*665  cubic )        lo-ai 
inches  of  alcohol  vapour  at  60^    .        .  f 

.00  cubic  inches  of  alcohol  vapour  would  therefore  weigh  50*128 
p-ains  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer.  Now,  100  cubic  inches 
>f  air  weigh  31  grains,  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer ;  there- 
ore,  50*123  divicfed  by  31  gives  1*617  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
he  vapour  of  alcohol,  from  the  foregoing  experiment. 

Deville  and  Troost  {Comptes  Rmdus^  xlv.  821,  and  xlix.  239) 
lave  extended  this  mctuod  of  Dumas  to  the  determination  of  the 
lensity  of  vapours  of  bodies  of  very  high  boiling-point.  They 
onploy  light  vessels  of  porcelain,  instead  of  the  glass  baUoon,  and 
eat  the  exit  tube  by  means  of  tlie  oxy hydrogen  jet.  The  con- 
itant  temperature  at  which  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  deter- 
nined,  is  obtained  by  placing  the  porcelain  vessel  m  the  vapour 
)f  a  body  which  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the 
nibstance  subjected  to  experiment ;  tiie  distillation  of  the  body 
irhich  furnishes  the  vapour-bath  being  cooducted  in  vessels  of 
iron.  Boiling  mercury,  for  example,  gives  a  vapour  of  constant 
temperature  of  662°  ;  th  vapour  of  boiling  sulphur  is  estimated 
at  824°  ;  that  of  cadmium  at  1580°  ;  and  that  of  zinc  at  1904°. 
But  since  the  determination  of  these  high  temperatures  is  liable 
to  some  uncertainty,  a  comparative  experiment  is  made  in  a 
eeparate  porcelain  vessel,  by  employing  a  substant'e  like  iodine, 
wnich  furnishes  a  very  heavy  vapour,  the  density  of  which  at 
measurable  temperatures  is  exactly  known.  The  experiments 
thus  give  the  direct  relation  between  the  density  of  the  vapour 
under  trial,  and  that  of  iodine  at  the  same  temperatures. 

§  n.  On  the  Equilibbium  of  Temperatube. 

(148)  All  bodies,  when  heated,  return  sooner  or  later  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects ;  the  tendency  of  heat  being 
constantly  to  preserve  or  recover  an  equilibrium.  This  balance 
is  restored  eitner  by  the  process  termed  condicction,  that  is,  by 
transmission  of  heat  from  particle  to  particle ;  or  by  convection^ 
or  the  motion  amongst  the  particles  of  liquids  or  gases ;  or  by 
fcidiation  between  bodies  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Conduction. 

(149)  If  we  place  the  end  of  a  short  strip  of  glass  and  of  a 
strip  of  metal,  of  equal  length,  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  we  shall 
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soon  be  Beneible  that  heat  reaches  the  finffen  more  rapidlj 
through  the  metal  than  throngh  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  coih 
yindng  proof  that  these  two  sabstances  difTer  greatly  in  their 
power  of  conducting  heat  Of  all  known  snbstancefiy  metab 
possess  the  greatest  amount  of  conducting  power,  but  even  they 
differ  considerably  when  compared  with  each  other.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule,  although  it  is  liable  to  numerous  exceptiras,  that 
the  denser  the  body  the  better  it  conducts  heat. 

Despretz,  many  years  since,  and  Langber^,  as  well  as  Wiede- 
mann and  Franz,  more  recently,  have  published  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  relative  power  possessed  by  dilierent  soKds 
for  the  condnctiou  of  heat.  In  the  experiments  of  the  observers 
last  named  {Pogg.  Annal.  Ixxxix.  497),  oars  of  each  substance  simi- 
lar in  dimensions  were  exposed  at  one  extremity  to  a  unifiinn 
source  of  heat,  and  the  progress  of  the  temperature  alonff  each 
bar  was  measured,  at  intervds  of  2  inches,  by  means  of  a  uermo- 
electric  pair.  They  concluded  that  the  conducting  power  for  heat 
in  metals  follows  the  same  order  as  their  power  of  ocmductiDg 
electricity. 

Calvert  and  Johnson  CPhU.  Trans.  1858)  have  iuvestigated 
the  same  subject  by  a  still  more  direct  method,  llieir  plan  of 
operating  consisted  in  employing  two  vessels  made  of  vulcaniied 
caoutchouc,  on  account  of  its  feeble  oonductiuff  power  for  heaL 
The  bars  of  the  metals  under  trial  were  each  2'8d  inches  Icmg,  and 
0*393  inch  square.  Each  bar  in  succession  was  passed  through 
an  opening  in  one  of  the  sides  of  each  vessel,  into  which  it  pro- 
jected one-sixth  of  its  length,  the  intervening  ^rtion  being  cov- 
ered with  vulcanized  caoutchouc.  A  given  weight  of  cold  watff 
sufficient  to  cover  the  bar  was  then  introduced  mto  one  of  these 
vessels,  and  the  temperature  accurately  observed ;  into  the  other 
vessel  a  given  weight  of  water  at  about  194^  was  introduced,  and 
the  temuerature  was  maintained  steadily  at  this  point  for  15 
minutes  by  the  occasional  injection  of  steam  in  sufficient  quantity. 
At  the  ena  of  this  time,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  vessel  was 
noted.  A  comparison  of  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  in 
this  vessel  when  bars  of  different  metals  were  employed  in  suc- 
cession, furnished  the  relative  conducting  power,  correction  being 
made  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  transfer  from  one  ves- 
sel to  the  other  during  the  experiment.* 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  test  the  aoonracy  of  their  mediod  bf 
repeating  their  experiments  with  bars  of  the  same  metals  of  a  cUfferent  length— flty  of 
four  inches ;  they  would  no  doubt  haye  then  obtained  the  same  sequence ;  bctt  the  istfo 
of  the  quantities  of  heat  conducted  would  probably  haye  been  difRsrent  Their  nomben 
at  present  must  ^mply  be  regarded  as  representing  the  in-der  of  condmttim^  b«t  nol 
the  conducting  power  of  the  metals. 
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Conducting  Power  for  Heat. 


Metals  Employed. 

GolTort  end  JohsBon.          Wiedemann  and 

•0. 
Biae  of  Temp. 

f—                                  — -      » 

Mean  Conductiyitv. 

8Uver  =  1000. 

^yer 

81-90 
81-80 
26-80 
26-96 
25-87 
21-60t 
21-20 
20-45 
18-40 
18*92 
18-46 
12*66 
12-16 
11-65 
11-46 
9-17 
6-86 
1-95 

1000 
981 
840 
845 
811 
677 
666 
641 
677 
486 
422 
897 
880 
866 
869 
287 
215 
61 

1000 
682 

786 

119 

145 

116 

84 

86 
18 

CWd 

Gold  tWk. 

Boiled  GoDDer...... 

Gast  CoDDer ..••.... 

If ffpcurv  •••••••••f**^** ••••** 

Alqminwn  .Trtr--  -ttt—  -tt--- 

BoUed  lane 

Cft^mimii  ..r...i.TiT — Tt--- 

Btflran 

Tin 

Sieel  

Platinitin • 

Sodium 

Cast  Iron. 

Lead 

ATitlinonv..-»t---TT».it-».t.. 

The  preceding  table  &:ive8  some  of  the  results  obtained  in 
this  way,  compared  with  those  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz. 

In  the  experiments  of  Calvert  and  Johnson,  the  platinum, 
aluminum,  iron,  and  sodium  employed,  were  ordinary  commer- 
cial samples ;  the  other  metals  are  believed  to  have  been  chemi- 
cally pure.  The  purity  of  the  metals  is  indeed  a  point  of  great 
importance,  as  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals 
or  other  substances  greatly  impairs  the  conducting  power  of  the 
mads.  Thus  it  was  found  that  gold  when  alloyed  with  1  per 
cent,  of  silver,  lost  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  conducting  power. 

Alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  lead  and  zinc,  were  found  to  con- 
duct in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  conductivity  of  the  two  metals,  and 
these  alloys  were  found  by  Matthiessen  to  conduct  electricity  in 
like  manner,  forming  an  excejption  to  the  generality  of  the  alloys. 
Some  alloys  of  good  ana  bad  conductors,  with  the  inferior 
conductors  in  excess,  give  a  conductivity  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  inferior  metal ;  bronze,  for  example,  and  the  alloys  CuSn,,- 
CnSn,,  conduct  no  better  than  tin.  fJie  presence  of  carbon  di- 
miniahes  the  conductivity  of  iron.  If  that  of  silver  be  taken  as 
1000,  malleable  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron  will  be  represented 
thus: — 


Malleable  iron 
Steel  . 
Cast  iron    . 


436 
307 
369 


It  is  principally  owing  to  diflferences  in  conducting  power  that 


\  Manifestly  this  is  erroneous ;  probably  the  apparent  very  high  rate  for  mercury  is 
^  to  the  oonvectiye  currents  established  in  the  fluid  metal  which  were  not  conmteiv 
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bodice  at  the  Bame  temperature  excite  when  touched. yery  diffov 
cnt  sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold.  A 'piece  of  noietal  feds  mnch 
Iiotter  or  colder  tlian  a  piece  of  wood  heated  to  the  same  d^ree, 
because  the  metal,  from  its  superior  power  of  conduction,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  above  or  below  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  imparts 
heat  or  receives  it  more  auickly  than  the  wood. 

This  property  of  conaiiction  is  possessed  by  liquids  iii  a  vciy 
limited  degree.  On  filling  a  test-tube  with  water,  and  holding 
it  by  the  lower  part,  whilst  the  top  of  the  tube  is  placed  across 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may 
be  kept  boiling  for  many  minutes  without  occasioning  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it.  Gasea  are  inferior 
even  to  liquids  in  conducting  power ;  hence  it  is  that  porous 
bodies,  such  as  wool,  fur,  and  eiaer-down,  which  impriaon  large 
bodies  of  air  within  them,  are  so  well  adapted  for  winter  clothing, 
by  preventing  the  esc^ape  of  the  heat  of  the  body  outwards.  For 
the  same  reason,  cliieny,  the  employment  of  aouble  doore  and 
windows,  ^  hich  include  a  layer  oi  air  between  them,  is  so  useful 
in  ])reventing  the  heat  of  our  apartments  from  escaping  out- 
wards ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  fire-proof  boxes  and  ice-houees,  in 
preventing  that  of  the  outer  atmosphere  from  penetrating.  In  i 
similar  manner  snow  preserves  the  warmth  of  the  earth  during 
the  rigour  of  winter.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  differences  in 
the  conducting  power  even  of  gases  for  heat.  Magnus  considers 
that  the  conducting  power  oi  hydrogen  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  gases,  and  it  is  mcreased  by  increasing  the  density  of  the 
hydrogen  employed.  In  his  experiments  he  placed  a  thermome- 
ter at  the  lower  pait  of  a  glass  cylinder,  which  could  be  deprived 
of  air,  and  filled  successively  with  the  various  gases  under  triaL 
The  upper  part  of  tlie  cylinder  was  then  heated  oy  means  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  temperature  of  tlie  external  air  was  uniformly  at 
59°,  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  and  care  was  taken  to 
protect  the  apparatus  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  radiation; 
the  temperature  rose  higher  when  hydrogen  was  employed  tlian 
when  any  other  gas  was  admitted. 

The  rapid  change  of  particles  of  air  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  body,  by  the  a(,*tion  of  a  wind,  renders  the  human  frame 
much  lt»8s  able  to  bear  cold  in  a  windy  than  in  a  still  atmos- 
phere. Voyagers  in  the  Arctic  regions  found  that,  if  properly 
clad,  they  could  endure  in  a  still  air,  a  temperature  of — 55  F.: 
while  at  0°  with  a  brisk  wind,  it  was  impossible  to  face  the 
breeze  with  safety.  A  parallel  case  occurs  m  liquids  :  the  hand 
may  with  impunity  be  kept  stationary  in  water  of  a  temperature 
so  liigh,  that  if  the  hand  were  in  motion,  severe  pain  would  be 
occasioned. 

Many  familiar  contrivances  for  preventing  the  escape  of  heat, 
and  for  facilitating  the  employment  of  hot  bodies,  depend  upon 
the  use  of  inferior  conductors  of  heat ;  thus  a  layer  of  charcoal 
is  generally  interposed  between  the  case  of  the  furnace  and  its 
tire-clay  lining,  in  order  to  confine  the  heat.  The  kettle-holder 
is  for  this  reason  used  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  heat  of  the 
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metal ;  whilst  tlie  handlee  of  teapots  are  insulated  from  the  hot 
metal  by  non-condncting  pieces  of  ivory.  Wicker-work  or  mat- 
ting IB  placed  under  hot  dishes  to  separate  tliem  &oni  the  dinner* 
table  bj  badly  condacting  substances. 

Much  of  the  economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  An  instructirc  illustration  of  their  im- 
portauce  is  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which  heat  may  be  econ- 
etnized  I^sn  appropriate  oonstruction  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine.  The  form  which  answers  this  purpose  most  perfectly  is 
that  which  is  known  as  the  Cornish  boiler.  Fig.  117  shows  a 
tmuTcne  section  of  thie  boiler ; 
itoonaiataoftwocyliadersplaced  ^^  HT. 

one  within  the  other ;  between 
the  two  is  the  space  for  the  wa- 
ter: the  interior  cylinder  con- 
taioB  the  fire-grate,  ash-pit,  uid 
the  first  portion  of  the  flue  the 
Iwat,  which  would  otherwise  be 
conducted  away  by  the  fire-bars, 
aod  by  the  maacmry  of  the  ash- 
vity  is  thus  economized,  and  the 
Mated  products  of  combustion 
pass  through  the  boiler  for  its 
whole  length,  which  is  some- 
timee  as  much  as  40  or  even  60 
feet ;  the  hot  air  then  returae 
■long  the  outside  nf  the  boiler  towards  the  fireplace,  and  once 
more  paases  underneath  the  boiler  before  it  finally  reaches  the 
ehimney,  o.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  outer  surface  ot  the  boiler  is 
jneveated  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  badly  conducting  mate- 
liaL  In  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive,  where  a  stronger  aranjz^ht 
is  necessary,  the  fireplace  is  surrounded  at  top  and  on  its  two 
tides  by  a  double  casing  containing  water,  and  the  hot  air  from 
the  furnace  pasBes  through  the  length  of  the  boiler  by  a  number 
of  small  tubes,  which  open  at  one  end  into  the  fireplace,  at  the 
other  into  the  chimney.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  external  surface  is 
here  also  prevented  by  casing  the  boiler  in  some  non-conducting 
material,  such  as  felt,  which  is  usaally  covered  with  wood. 

(l&Q).In^ualtii/  in  the  Rate  of  donduction  in  different  Direc- 
tions.— ^The  researches  of  De  Senarmont  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III. 
xxi.  457,  and  xxii.  179)  have  shown  tiiat  although  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  solids  which  are  homogeneous  throughout,  and  of 
CTA'Btals  which  belong  to  the  regular  system,  is  unilorm  in  every 
direction,  yet  that  in  all  crystals  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regu- 
lar systein  the  conducting  power  varies  in  diS'erent  directions, 
according  to  the  relation  of  tne  direction  to  tliat  of  tlie  optic  axis 
of  the  crystal.  The  fundamental  fact  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
taking  two  slices  of  quartz,  one  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  the  other  cnt  at  right  angles  to  that  axis ;  through  the 
centre  of  each  plate  a  smul  conical  aperture  is  drilled  for  the 
recq)tion  of  a  silver  wire,  one  end  of  which  can  be  heated  in  a 
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flame,  and  which,  by  its  condnotmg  power,  aeta  as  a  nniftni 
central  soitrce  of  heat.  If  preTionBly  to  ihe  applieatioii  of  beat 
the  BoriaceB  of  ^e  cirstal  be  coated  with  beee -wax,  the  wax  in 
the  plate  cut  aurofiB  we  axis  (fig.  118, 1),  will  lie  melted  in  tha 
form  of  a  cdrcle,  of  whidi  the  wire  ooBDpies  tha 
centre ;  whilst  on  the  other  plate  the  wax  wiS 
be  melted  in  the  form  of  an  ellipae^  dw  twa 
diameterB  of  which  are  as  1000 :  1SU|  the  ]aof 
axis  coinciding  with  the  direetion  of  tibe  oplia 
axis  of  the  cr^tal  (fig.  116,  3)  showing  that  tba 
conducting  power  is  greater  in  thia  direetioo  dm 
in  one  at  right  angtee  to  it :  whilst  the  dranlar 
form  of  the  melted  wax  in  the  fint  eoEpcrimcst 
shows  the  nniformily  with  which  heat  »  pcop*^ 
gated  in  all  directions  aromid,  and  paralM  to^ 
the  axis  of  symmetry.  Is  OTstala  with  t«o 
optic  axes,  tlie  reenlte,  althongn  more  eompK- 
oated,  preeent  the  same  intimate  c<mnexioD  wilk 
the  direction  of  those  lines  wiOtin  the  cmtaL 
Bodies  which  are  not  crystalline  also  exfailHt  in 
inequality  in  their  power  of  condnctinc  heat  ia 
different  directions,  when  their  moleeiuar  stne- 
ture  is  alterod  by  onequal  tension  or  preasott 
Unannealed  class,  and  plat«fl  of  glasa  subjaeled 
to  compression  upon  their  ed^ea,  exhibit  these  ^enomeoa,  ths 
shorter  axis  of  the  dlipse  bemg  in  the  line  of  presanre  or  of 
greatest  density. 

Delarive  and  Decaiidolle  have  shown  that  edmilor  differenoss 
in  conducting  power  occur  in  wood,  which  conducts  much  betta 
with  the  gram  than  across  it ;  that  is,  better  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  fibres,  than  acroea  them.  Tyndall  has  not  onlycco- 
firmed  this  fact,  bat  has  aleo  proved  that  beat  paaaes  rather  man 
rapidly  in  a  direction  from  the  external  sur&ce  toward  the  ooi- 
tre,  a  b  (fig.  119),  than  it  does  in  a  direetioo 
'°'  parallel  with  the  ligneous  rings,  e  d  {PIA, 

Trana.  1853.  p.  226) ;  the  greatest  condnot- 
ing  power  coinciding  with  the  direotitm  of 
greatest  porosity  and  readiest  cleavaga 
The  heaviest  woods  are  not  always  the  best 
conductors.  American  birch,  thonjdi  ven 
*  light,  conducts  better  than  oak,  ^i^ch  u 
much  denser,  and  far  better  than  ironwood, 
which  has  the  nunsual  density  of  1'4S6, 

Convedion  of  Heat. 
(161)  Although  the  power  of  condncting  heat  possessed  by 
liqaide  and  gasee  is  very  small,  yet  they  admit  of  being  rapidly 
heated  by  a  process  of  circulation  or  convection,  which  depenm 
upon  the  free  mobility  of  the  particles  that  compose  them. 
When  heated,  each  particle  expands,  and  becomes  for  the  time 
Bpedfically  lights.    If  the  heat  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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isk  nearly  filled  with  water,  into  which  a  little  bran  haa 

irown  to  enable  the  eye  to  follow  the  motion  occasioned, 

ted  and  lighter  particles  will  be  seen  by  the  motion  of  the 

>  ascend,  while  their  place  is  supplied  by  fresh  particles 

e  sides ;  these  in  turn  come  into  contact  with  the  heated 

t  the  bottom,  and  they  again  make  way  for  colder  por- 

An  ascending  current,  as  shown  in 

,  is  thus  established  up  the  middle, 

cending  currents  flow  down  the  sides 

lask,  which  are  kept  cool  by  the  air. 

Qg  that  checks  this  free  circulation, 

sasions  viscidity  in  the  liquid,  im- 

he  distribution  of  heat.      JPorridge 

b,  during  tlie  boiling,  requires  to  be 

tly  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

fresh  surfaces  to  the  source  of  heat, 

preventing  the  portions  in  contact 

e  hot  bottom  of  the  vessel  from  be- 

overheated  and  '  burned.' 

motion  thus  communicated  by  heat 
is,  has  been  ingeniously  applied  to  the  warming  of  build- 
'  the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  pipes.     One  ot  the  most 
9  methods  will  be  understood  by  examining  fig.   121, 
represents  Perkins's  arrangement 
ting  by  means  of  hot  water  at  a 
ressure.     In  its  simplest  form  it 

of  a  continuous  wrought-iron 
inch  in  diameter  externally,  with 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
completely  filled  with  water  at  p 
led  by  a  plug.  The  apparatus  is 
d  with  a  chamber  at  e,  of  about 
it  a  sixth  the  capacity  of  the  entire 

allow  for  expansion,  this  chamber 
ft  empty.  About  a  sixth  of  the 
mgth  of  the  pipe  is  coiled  up  at  f 
I  heated  by  a  mrnace,  which  is  of 
y  placed  m  the  basement  of  the 
J.  At  8  8,  8  8,  other  coils  are 
upon  the  pipe  as  it  passes  through 
srent  apartments  which  are  to  be 

The  course  of  the  water  is  indi- 
Y  arrows.  The  hot  water,  mixed 
bbles  of  stciim,  passes  oflF  from  the 
art  of  the  tire  coil,  f  c,  ascends  by 
3,  a  a,  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
f ;  it  then  flows  oft'  on  either  side 

the  heating  coils,  s  s,  s  s,  and  re- 
y  the  pipes,  c  c,  which  unite  into  one  before  delivering 
ed  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire  coil,  f  o.    e  Sy  8  8  are 
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0top-cockB  for  arresting  the  cnrrent  through  anj  one  of  the  heat- 
ing coils,  S  S,  8  B. 
I  I  Tlie  importance  of  the  exception  in  the  case  of  water  to  the 

^•^'^  regularity  of  expansion  (143),  in  connexion  with  these  circnlatoij 

.  movements  will  now  be  perceived.    Dnring  the  frosts  of  winter 

VL^ft'^  a  rapid  process  of  cooling  goes  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 

/  and  of  our  lakes  and  rivers :  the  colder  water  sinks  to  the  hot- 

1  J^/f  torn,  fresh  portions  being  supplied  from  below,  until  the  whole 

^^  ^  has  reached  the  temperature  oi  40°  ;  below  this  point  the  colder 

water  bein^  the  lignter  remains  at  the  top,  thus  protecting  the 
>  ^.[  '.    mass  benealir  from  ftirther  reduction  of  temperature  by  its  in- 

ferior conducting  power,  and  preventing  such  a  redaction  at  any 
considerable  depth  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  animals  which  it  con- 
tains.  Ice,  too,  being  lighter  than  water,  floats  upon  the  snriaoey 
and  thus  the  bottoms  of  our  rivers  are  protected  from  the  accn- 
mulations  of  frozen  water,  otherwise  inevitable ;  and  which  in 
subsequent  summer,  heat  would  never  suffice  to  melt,  or  even  to 
reacli  irom  the  surface.  In  the  ocean,  where  the  maximum  of 
density  occui-s  below  32°,  the  depth  is  so  great  that,  excepting 
near  the  polar  circles,  the  low  temperature  does  not  last  sufScient- 
ly  long  to  reduce  the  entire  mass  to  a  degree  injurious  to  animal 
life. 

(152)  Otirrentsin  Gases — Ventilation.— Themotiom-prodncei 
in  gases  by  the  expansive  action  of  heat  are  still  more  obvione 
and  extensive  than  those  occasioned  by  it  in  liquids.  The  tapMer- 
ing  form  of  ilame  is  due  to  an  expansion  of  the  air,  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  upward  current,  produced  by  the  heat  with  which 
it  is  attended.  A  body  of  heated  air  confined  in  a  light  envelope 
]>osses8e8  considerable  ascensional  power,  and  constitutes  the  or- 
dinary fire  balloon ;  it  was,  indeed,  by  means  of  such  a  balloon 
that  the  first  aeronautic  excursion  on  record  took  place. 

The  application  of  the  currents  produced  in  air  by  differences 
of  temperature  to  the  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  is  a  subject  of 
great  i)iactical  importance.     The  drav^ht  produced  in  the  chim- 
ney is  due  to  tlic  heat  derived  from  the  fire,  which  dilates  the 
air  in  the  fine  above  it,  and  renders  it  specifically  lighter:  it  con- 
sequently rises  in  the  shaft,  and  the  longer  the  chimney  the  more 
powtTiiil  is  the  drau^ijht.     Suppose  the  temperature  in  tlie.chim- 
ney  to  be  on  the  average  of  its  length  60*^  above  that  of  the  outer 
air,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  41°  ;  the  dilatation  of  air  for 
each  1°  F.  is  ji^  of  its  bulk  at  41°,  the  column  of  air  in  the 
chimney  will  therefore  be  dilated  jV?r>  ^^  tV-     ^  column  of  such 
heated  air,  22  feet  IukIi,  which  we  will  assume  as  the  length  of 
the  chimney,  would  therefore  only  balance  a  column  of  20  feet  in 
height  at  the  temj^erature  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  ascensional 
force  of  the  heated  air  would  be  that  due  to  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  22  feet  of  wai-m  air  and  22  feet  of  colder  air, 
or  equal  to  a  j^respure  of  a  column  of  the  colder  air  2  feet  in 
height.     Air  must,  however,  be  sup}>lied  to  the  lower  opening,  in 
order  to  allow  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored ;   and  if  the  com- 
munication of  the  apartment  witli  the  outer  air  be  insufficient  (as 
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when  the  doors  and  windows  are  carefdllj  closed  and  listed 
down,  to  exclude  the  draughts  of  cold  air  that  rush  in  at  every 
crevice  to  furnish  that  required  to  feed  the  chimney),  air  will 
enter  at  the  top  of  the  chimney;  just  as  when  a  bottle  full  of  air 
is  plunged  with  its  mouth  upwards  under  water,  the  water  enters 
at  the  mouth,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  gushes  or  bubbles.  The 
consequence  of  cold  air  entering  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  will 
be,  that  it  pours  down  into  the  room,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
the  chimney  smokes.  If  the  door  or  the  window  be  opened,  how- 
ever, the  annoyance  ceases.  In  a  room  properly  ventilated,  the 
requisite  supply  of  fresh  air  will  enter  freely,  without  the  neces- 
sitj  of  setting  the  door  open. 

In  ventilating  a  room,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  air 
which  has  been  used,  and  which  requires  renewal,  has  become 
heated  by  respiration  and  by  the  burning  of  lamps  or  candles ;  it 
therefore  rises  and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  room. 
This  is  easily  seen  by  opening  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment 
and  holding  a  candle  near  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway  ;  if  the 
window  be  not  open,  a  current  will  generally  be  found  blowing 
the  flame  from  the  room.  Midway  down,  the  flame  will  be  sta- 
tionary, while  near  the  floor  it  will  be  blown  strongly  into  the 
room.  In  this  experiment  tlie  lighter  heated  air  flows  out  above, 
while  the  heavier  cold  air  supplies  its  place,  by  entering  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  room.  It  is  for  this  reason  advisable  always  to 
make  apertures  for  the  escape  of  heated  air  near  the  ceiling ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  no  ventilation  can  be  efieetual  which 
does  not  provide  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  which  may  be  pre- 
viously warmed  or  not,  and  which  is  best  admitted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  height  of 
chimney,  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Amott's  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  ventilation  ;  it  consists  of  a  balanced  valve,  opening  into  the 
chimney,  whilst  any  momentary  do>^Tiward  draught  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  shutting  of  the  door,  or  otherwise,  causes  the  valve 
to  close,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  room. 

The  velocity  of  the  currents  produced  by  heat,  and  the  rate 
of  cooling  effected  by  them  uj)on  a  thermometer  heated  up  to  a 
determinate  point,  vary  in  different  gases,  being  more  rapid 
the  lighter  the  gas.  In  hydrogen  the  rate  of  cooling  is  much 
more  rapid  than  m  air,  while  in  carbonic  acid  it  is  considerably 
less  rapid. 

(153)  Trade  Winds. — The  processes  of  circulation  produced 
by  heat  in  liquids  and  gases,  wnch  have  just  been  described,  oc- 
cur upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ocean.  The 
important  phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  arise  from  movements 
which  originate  from  these  causes.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  not  being  uniform,  but  being  highest  within  the 
tropics  and  lowest  at  the  poles,  the  air  near  tlie  equator  rises  in 
temperature,  it  becomes  expanded,  grows  specifically  lighter,  and 
therefore  ascends,  its  place  oeing  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the 
|>arts  adjacent,  but  nearer  to  the  poles.  Tlie  heated  equatorial  air 
rises  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  falls  over  to  supply  the  place  of 
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the  cooler  air  just  conveyed  from  the  neighboiiriiig  njgkma.  Ib 
coxiBec^uence  of  theae  aotioDB,  the  air  upon  the  aoiftoe  of  the 
earth  is  coutinnally  moving  from  the  poxea  towards  the  equate, 
and  above  this  carrent  is  another  proceeding  in  the  oontmy 
direction,  from  the  eqnator  towarda  the  polea.  The  lower  eunnti 
which  is  steadily  felt  on  each  side  of  the  eqnatCHT  throngfa  at  leiit 
80^  of  latitude,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation,  and 
forms  what  are  called  the  trade  mnaa.  The  npper  ooirent  doss 
not  admit  of  being  so  accurately  traced,  but  there  is  aatisfiwtoty 
proof  of  its  existence.  The  summits  of  manv-intertropioal  moim- 
tains,  such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,180  feet  hi^h.  and  ICoona 
Eca,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  18,400  feet  in  heignt,  are  nttr 
ciently  elevated  to  reach  into  tne  upper  current ;  and  at  the  top 
of  these  mountains  a  strong  south-westerly  wind  Uows  oontiD- 
uallv,  whilst  the  north-east  trade  wind  is  blowing  at  the  basei 
If  the  earth  were  stationary,  these  currents  would  set  due  north 
and  south.  The  surface  of  the  globe,  however,  is  revolving  from 
west  to  east,  at  the  average  rate  of  980  miles  per  hour  in  its  eqnu^ 
torial  part,  and  the  raj^idity  of  motion  gradually  diminisiws 
towards  the  poles,  at  which  points  the  motion  almoat  vanishea 
Air,  therefore,  which  flows  towards  the  equator  from  the  polei| 
is  moving  more  dowly  than  those  r^ons  of  the  earth  towaidi 
which  it  advances.  Since,  however,  the  objects  upon  the  sniftos 
partake  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the  particular  spot  on  which 
they  rest,  and  as  therefore  the  earth's  motion  is  not  peroeptiUei 
the  effect  of  a  wind  travelling  more  slowly  in  the  same  direotkn 
as  that  in  which  the  earth  is  movinff  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  a  current  blowing  in  tne  opposite  direction,  with  i 
velocity  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  two 
motions,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  at  rest:  conseqnentlv  the 
wind  from  the  north  has  a  set  from  the  east,  which  diminishes  •• 
it  approaches  the  eqnator,  where  the  motion  of  the  successive 
portions  of  the  surface  becomes  more  uniform.  From  the  opera- 
tion  of  these  causes  the  north-east  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
winds  in  our  climate.  For  similar  reasons,  the  equatorial  current 
towards  the  poles  sets  in  a  direction  from  the  west,  and  retaim 
its  course  when  it  comes  down  to  the  surface,  which  it  does  at 
and  about  our  latitude,  occasioning  the  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  in  these  islands  so  generally  at  certain  seasons. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  morning  and  evening 
along  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries,  are  due  to  the  action  of 
analogous  causes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  surface 
of  the  land,  from  the  action  of  tne  sun's  rays  becomes  more 
heated  than  the  ever-moving  ocean  ;  the  air  above  it  expands  and 
rises,  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  ocean^ 
this  constitutes  the  sea  hreeze  :  whereas,  in  the  evening,  after  son- 
set,  the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  ocean,  and  the  air  rest* 
ing  upon  it  contracts  in  bulk,  and  becoming  heavier,  flows  out 
during  the  night  ujwn  the  sea,  and  produces  tne  land  hreeze. 

(154)  Crulf  Stream. — Similar  currents,  of  equal  constancy  and 
r^ularity,  exist  in  the  ocean,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  direo- 
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y  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's 
e.  That  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  immediately  under  the 
B.  and  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  for 
Me,  becomes  highly  heated ;  the  water  flows  ofi  on^  either 
owards  the  poles,  acquiring  a  westerly  direction  as  it  passes 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  striking  the  promontory  of 
St  Koque,  on  the  South  American  coast,  is  split  into  two 
is;  the  smaller  one  continues  southwards,  towards  Gape 
;  the  larger  current  maintains  a  north-westerly  course  in 
ulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  receives  further  accessions  of  heat, 
s  gradually  changed  in  its  direction;  it  passes  along  the 
>m  shores  of  North  America,  and  finally  emerges  noiih- 
in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
le  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Gridf 
n.  The  temperature  of  this  current  is  found  to  be  9°  or  10® 
r  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  current  passes 
adually  widening  and  becoming  less  marked,  till  it  is  lost 
^  western  shores  of  Europe.  A  less  accurately  defined  un- 
rrent,  from  the  poles,  is  constantly  setting  in  towards  the 
>r,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated  water  which  takes  the 
»  already  described.  Besides  rendering  important  aid  to 
kvigator,  these  currents  assist  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium 
iperature  on  the  earth,  moderating  the  severity  of  the  polar 
and  tempering  the  sultrv  heats  of  the  tropics.  One  cause 
comparative  mildness  oi  our  own  winters  is  the  warmth  of 
ulf  Stream. 

Bddidtion  of  Heat. 

>5)  A  person  placed  in  bright  sunshine,  or  before  a  blazing 
inst  perceive  that  in  addition  to  the  gradual  mode  of  prop- 
*n  from  particle  to  particle,  heat  is  endowed  with  the  laciu- 
uraversing  space,  and  transparent  media  such  as  the  atmos- 
This  transmission  of  heat  occurs  in  right  lines,  with  a 
ky  equal  to  that  of  light  itself;  in  fact,  in  this  mode  of  prop- 
>i]  it  follows  the  same  laws  as  light,  and  like  all  radiant 

it  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
itive  centre. 

le  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  trans- 
1  by  the  process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
bus  received  by  the  earth  may  be  formed  from  a  rough  cal- 
[)n  made  by  Faraday,  to  the  eflcct  that  the  average  amount 
,t  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  the 
le  of  London,  is  not  less  than  that  which  would  be  emitted 

combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coal. 

sat,  in  its  radiant  state,  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
edia  which  it  traverses  :  a  tube  fall  of  ether  may  be  held  in 
cus  of  a  burning  mirror  without  becoming  sensibly  hotter ; 
le  moment  that  the  absorption  of  the  rays  is  caused  in  any 
as  by  introducing  a  bit  ot  charcoal  into  tlie  liquid,  the  ether 
)  into  ebullition  and  is  dissipated  in  vapour. 
56)  Beflectian  of  Heat. — Polished  objects  reflect  the  greater 
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part  of  the  heat  which  fisJb  upon  them ;  the  Tefleeted  and  lad- 
cent  ra^  are  always  in  the  eaine  plana,  and  ihe  ang^  wludh  Hie/ 
make  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  anrmee  aie  tbnp 
eaual.  By  means  of  concave  mirrorB,  the  ravs  of  beati  W»  thon 
of  light,  may  be  brought  to  a  focns,  and,  if  sodSdendy  intaDse^ 
they  will  ignite  combustible  substances  phbced  ther&  Tha  lav 
of  tne  reflection  of  heat  may  be  roughly  demonstrated  by  holding 
a  flat  sheet  of  tin-plate  in  sudi  a  position  befiure  a  ^*«""»**»  in 
that  the  lij^t  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  it,  whilst  the  ob- 
server is  screened  from  the  oirect  rays ;  the  senaation  of  heat  wiD 
be  perceptible  upon  the  feuoe  the  moment  that  the  reflectioD  cf 
the  fire  is  seen.  The  same  &ct  may  be  shown  in  a  still  hum 
striking  manner  by  means  of  two  similar  concave  parisbofic  mb- 
rors  (tig.  122,  page  219)  arranged  opposite  each  other,  at  the  d» 
tance  of  10  or  12Teet  or  more.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  plaoedin 
the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the  rays  will  fidl  npon  iti  coo- 
cave  surface,  and  thence  be  reflected  in  parallel  lines  to  the  «a^ 
face  of  the  second  mirror,  from  which  tliey  will  be  a  second  tios 
reflected,  and  will  converge  at  its  focus :  a  Inminooa  npot  htbf 
formed  up(m  a  piece  of  paper  held  in  tnis  position.  If  fior  tbi 
paper  one  of  the  balls  of  a  differential  thermoeoope  (186)  be  sob- 
stituted,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  that  bulb  will  affonl  evidone 
that  the  heat  as  well  as  the  li^ht  is  reflected.  That  the  rajs  tdoe 
the  course  described,  and  which  is  represented  id  the  disjgrioii 
and  that  they  do  not  act  upon  the  instrument  by  direct  radiadoDf 
is  shown  by  interposing  a  small  tin-plate  screen  between  46 
second  mirror  and  the  thermometer :  in  this  case  the  liquid  imme- 
diately becomes  Btationary ;  while,  if  the  screen  be  placed  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  candle,  no  sensible  enect  is  pro- 
duced. 

If,  instead  of  a  candle,  a  red-hot  ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  first  mirror  paper  may  be  sc^orched,  and  gunpowder  or  |^ioi- 
phorus  inflameo  in  the  k)cu8  of  the  second.  Heat,  however,  ii 
emitted  in  the  form  of  rays  from  bodies,  whether  such  bodies  be 
luminous  or  not.  A  canister  of  boiling  water  may  be  substitated 
for  the  candle  or  the  red-hot  ball,  and  tlie  heat  which  it  emits, 
although  less  intense,  will  be  concentrated  by  the  opposite  mirror 
equally  well. 

(157)  Ahsorption  of  Seat. — ^Different  substances  reflect  best 
unequally.  Polished  metals  possess  the  power  of  reflection  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  even  the  metals  differ  considerably  in  refleotr 
ing  power.  Melloni,  from  his  experiments,  has  concluded  that 
of  100  rajs,  silver  reflects  90 ;  bright  lead  reflects  60 ;  whilit 
glass  reflects  but  10. 

By  scratching  the  surface  of  a  body  it  reflects  heat  irrwalMrlv, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper  scatters  the  li^t 
which  it  reflects ;  and  by  coating  the  surface  more  or  lees  com- 
pletely with  lamp-black,  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  reflected 
may  be  diminished  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  alteration  of 
the  surface.  In  this  case,  that  portion  of  the  heat  which  is  not 
reflected  is  absorbed*    When  the  heat  is  all  reflected,  the  tem- 
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peratnre  of  fhe  body  remainB  unaltered;  bat  when  absorption 
takes  place,  the  temperature  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  absorbed.    This  difference  may  be  exhibited  by 
placing  a  lighted  taper  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  and     /      .  ^ 
employing^  in  the  second  focus  a  differential  thermoscope,  one    /-     'i 
ball  of  wmch  is  gilt,  and  the  other  balf^covered  witTi  lamp-black. 
On  placing  the  gilt  ball  in  the  focus,  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  ^ 
liquid  in  the  stem  is  peroeiyed ;  but,  on  reversing  the  balls,  al- 
though the  amount  of  heat  which  falls  on  the  instrument  is  no 
£  eater  than  before,  the  liquid  descends  rapidly :  in  the  first  case, 
e  heat  is  for  the  most  part  reflected ;  m  tne  second  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  temperature  consec^uently  rises. 

A  similar  result  may  be  obtamed  by  taking  two  bright  tin 
plates,  and  coating  one  surface  of  one  of  them  with  lamp-black. 
On  placing  them  in  a  vertical  position,  with  a  hot  iron  ball  mid- 
way between  the  two  plates  but  not  touching  either  of  them,  the 
blackened  surface  being  directed  towards  tne  source  of  heat,  it 
win  be  found  that  the  blackened  plate  becomes  heated  by  ab- 
sorption, while  the  other  remains  cool :  this  may  be  shown  by 
eansing  -a  cork  to  adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  each  plate,  by 
means  of  a  little  wax  or  pomatum  ;  the  wax  will  melt  upon  the 
blackened  plate,  and  the  cork  will  fall  from  it  much  sooner  than 
from  the  bright  one. 

The  power  of  reflection  seems  to  reside  almost  exclnsiyely  in 
the  surface'  of  the  body.  A  film  of  gold  leaf,  not  exceeding 
177777  VDLi^  in  thickness,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  near- 
ly as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold ;  since  a  sheet  of  paper  partial- 
ly ffilt,  if  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  mass  of  rea-hot  metal, 
will  become  scorched,  excepting  in  those  points  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  metallic  film.  The  absorbing  power  of  a  substance 
b  inversely  proportioned  to  its  power  of  reflecting  heat ;  the  best 
reflectors  are  the  worst  absorbents,  and  vice  versd.  As  is  the  case 
with  light,  so  it  is  found  with  radiant  heat,  that  the  greater  the 
angle  of  incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

(158)  Connexion  between  Aosorption  and  Radiation. — The 
experiments  of  Leslie  have  proved  the  existence  of  an  important 
connexion  between  the  absorbing  and  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
same  substance ;  they  are  in  all  cases  directly  proportioned  to 
each  other.  The  great  diversity  of  radiating  power  possessed  by 
different  substances  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Let  a  cubic  canister  of  tin  plate  have  one  of  its  sides 
covered  with  lamp-black,  and  a  second  side  with  writing  paper, 
let  a  third  be  scratched  in  yarious  directions,  and  let  the  fourth 
remain  polished.  On  placing  the  canister,  filled  with  hot 
water,  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focus 
of  the  other,  it  will  be  found,  on  presenting  each  side  in  succes- 
rion  to  the  mirror,  that  a  different  temperature  is  indicated. 
The  heat  radiated  will  be  found  to  be  greatest  from  the  lamp- 
black, less  from  the  paper,  still  less  from  the  scratched  face,  and 
least  of  all  from  the  polished  surface.  In  consequence  of  the 
more  rapid  radiation  from  blackened  than  from  polished  surfaces 
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of  the  same  metal,  a  given  quantity  of  a  hot  liquid  placed  in  a 
blackened  yeesel  vcill  reach  the  temperature  of  the  Burroundinff 
air  sooner  than  if  it  be  placed  in  a  vessel  similar  in  size  ana 
shape,  but  wilh  a  polished  surface. 

In  the  economical  applications  of  heat,  constant  scope  is 
afforded  for  the  emplojrment  of  the  powers  of  reflection,  radia- 
tion, and  absorption.  The  meat-screen  and  the  Dutch  oven, 
when  kept  bright,  afford  instances  of  the  application  of  the 
reflection  of  heat  to  beneficial  purposes,  in  du-ecting  the  heat 
upon  the  objects  between  them  and  the  fire.  Tea  made  in  a 
silver  teapot,  which,  owing  to  its  polished  surface,  long  retains 
its  high  temperature,  is  superior  in  flavour  to  that  made  in  black 
earthenware,  which  rapidly  loses  its  heat  by  radiation.  Pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  steam  should  be  kept  bright  until  they 
reach  the  apartment  where  the  heat  is  to  be  distributed,  and 
there  the  surface  should  be  blackened,  in  order  to  favour  the 
process  of  radiation. 

(159)  Foi'mation  of  Dew. — ^The  distribution  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion is  not  confined  to  bodies  highly  heated.  All  substances^ 
whatever  be  their  temperature,  are  constantly  radiating  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  their  tempe^ 
ature.  If  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  mirror,  which  is  turned  towards  a  perfectly  cloudless 
skv,  in  such  a  direction  that  the  sun's  rays  shall  not  fall  upon  the 
mirror,  the  temperature  will  sink  several  degrees ;  at  night,  fre- 
quently as  much  as  15°  or  18°.  The  thermometer,  like  all  other 
objects,  is  constantly  radiating  heat ;  the  mirror  cuts  it  off  from 
the  rays  proceeding  from  surrounding  objects,  and  the  portion  of 
space  towards  which  it  is  presented  not  returning  the  heat  ra- 
diated towards  it  from  the  instrument,  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  necessarily  falls.  A  similar  experiment  is  easily 
made  with  the  conjugate  mirrors.  If,  in  the  focus  of  one  mimir, 
a  cage  filled  with  ice  (c,  fig.  122)  be  supported,  and  in  the  focofl 

Fio.  122. 


of  the  opposite  mirror,  the  bulb,  b,  of  the  differential  thermo- 
scope,  which  has  been  blackened  to  favour  radiation,  and  which  is 
screened  from  the  radiation  of  surrounding  objects  by  a  second 
small  miiTor,  ])laced  as  at  a,  the  liquid  will  soon  rise  in  the  stem 
connected  with  the  blackened  bulb,  because  the  bulb  radiates 
towards  the  ice,  which  only  partially  returns  the  rays  that  it 
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"eceives ;  and  the  radiation  from  eurronnding  bodies  upon  the 
hermoscope  being  prevented,  its  temperature  falls. 

The  principles  of  radiation  were  happily  applied  by  Wells  to 
he  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew.  Dew  is  formed 
aoet  copiously  during  a  calm,  clear  night  succeeding  a  hot  day : 
b  is  deposited  in  exposed  sitnations  and  upon  the  leaves  of 
slants,  and  on  filamentous  objects  in  general.  As  soon  as  the 
on  dips  below  the  horizon,  and  in  shady  places  even  before  sun- 
et,  radiation  ft*om  the  earth  is  no  longer  compensated  by  the 
olar  rays ;  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is,  therefore,  speedily 
aduced  below  that  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it ;  this 
kratum  being  charged  with  moisture,  is  no  longer  able  to  support 
0  much  vapour  in  the  elastic  form,  but  deposits  it  (just  as  when 
.  glaas  of  cold  spring  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  be- 
omes  bedewed  with  moisture  on  its  outside) ;  and  the  force  of 
ohesion  collects  the  water  into  the  pearly  drops  that  stud  the 
lerbage  and  sparkle  in  the  sloping  rays  of  the  sun.  On  cloudy 
lights  little  or  no  dew  is  deposited,  because  the  masses  of  sus- 
pended vapour  intercept  the  rays  from  the  earth,  and  return 
hem  to  its  surface.  Overhanging  buildings  or  the  projecting 
mnehes  of  trees,  in  a  similar  way  return  the  heat  to  the  object 
»eneath  them,  and  prevent  the  reduction  of  temperature  wtich 
lecessarily  precedes  the  deposition  of  dew.  On  windy  nights,  the 
quilibrium  is  rapidly  restored  by  the  contact  of  fresh  surfaces  of 
iir  with  the  radiating  crust  of  the  earth,  and  little  or  no  dew  is 
brmed.  Upon  met^c  bodies,  which  are  bad  radiators,  and 
ipon  the  hard-beaten  path  or  road,  where  the  heat  is  conducted 
apidly  from  the  strata  beneath,  scarcely  any  dew  is  deposited  ; 
fhile  upon  the  branching  shrub,  the  tufted  grass  and  the  downy 
oaf,  abundance  of  moisture  is  collected,  these  being  precisely  the 
objects  which  derive  most  benefit  from  its  presence. 

In  India,  near  the  town  of  Hoogly,  about  forty  miles  from 
)a1cutta,  the  principle  of  radiation  is  applied  to  the  artificial  pro- 
luction  of  ice.  Flat  shallow  excavations,  from  one  to  two  feet 
leep,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice-straw,  or  some  similar  bad  con- 
luctor  of  heat,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed  shal- 
ow  pans  of  porous  earthenware,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
•ne  or  two  inches.  Kadiation  rapidly  reduces  the  tein})erature 
lelow  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  is  formed  in  thin  crusts,  which 
re  removed  as  tney  are  produced,  and  stowed  away  in  suitable 
:;e-houses  until  nignt,  when  the  ice  is  convey e(i  in  boats  to  Cal- 
utta.  Winter  is  the  ice-making  season — viz.,  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  February.* 

*  A  curioufl  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  some  rapid,  clear,  and  rocky  streams 
I  oocaaionally  seoi  under  the  influence  of  radiation,  during  the  prevalence  of  bright 
roaty  weather.  Ice  thus  formed  is  termed  graund  tee.  The  water  cools  down  to  40^ 
I  usoal,  but  below  this  point  the  colder  water  no  longer  forms  a  protecting  layer,  as  hi 
dn  sheets  or  gently  moving  streams ;  the  agitation  product  by  the  passage  of  the  wa- 
ff through  its  precipitous  and  irregular  channel  makes  the  temperature  uniform 
bfoogfaout,  tOl  it  arrives  at  the  freezing  point  Radiation,  meantime,  proceeds  through 
lie  water  from  the  weeds  and  rocky  fragments  in  the  bed  of  the  stream :  these  become 
ow  the  ooldett  points ;  angularities  and  pomts  indeed,  under  all  drcumstancea,  fiivonr 
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The  fandamental  fact  of  cooling  by  radiation  of  the  bodies  oi 
which  dew  is  being  formeci,  is  easflj  verified.  If  a  thennometa 
be  laid  upon  a  gi*asfl-plat,  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  fonnd  to 
indicate  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  that  shown  by  a 
second  tliermometer,  suspended  two  feet  or  more  from  the  sorfaoe. 

(160)  Law  of  Cooling  by  Radiation,. — ^The  rapidity  of  the  cod- 
ing of  any  body  by  radiation  depends  upon  the  excess  of  its  tem- 
perature over  that  of  the  external  air.  The  hotter  the  body,  tbe 
more  rapidly  does  it  cool ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  more  slowly  does  it  lose  its  excess  of  heat. 

Newton  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a  hot  body, 
for  equal  intervals  of  time,  was  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  iti 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  so  that  if  a  body 
heated  to  100°  in  an  atmosphere  at  0°,  k>se  10°  in  one  minute^ 
the  same  body  heated  to  50°  would  lose  5°  per  minute,  the  air 
being  also  at  0°.  Later  experiments,  however,  have  shown  that 
tins  assumption  is  not  exact,  even  for  low  temperatures,  and  that 
it  becomes  very  inaccurate  at  high  ones. 

An  admirable  series  of  researches  upon  the  rate  of  cooling  by 
radiation  was  made  by  Dulong  and  I^etit  {Ann.  de  Chitnie^  IL 
vii.  337V  Thev  employed  a  hollow  sphere  of  thin  brass,  black- 
*  ened  in  the  interior,  knd  furnished  with  arrangements  for  ex- 
hausting it  of  air.  For  the  heated  body  they  used  a  thermometer 
with  a  hirge  bulb,  heated  to  a  determinate  degree,  and  supported 
in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  sphere.  They  then  placed  the  appa- 
ratus in  water  which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature, 
and  they  observed  that  the  rate  of  cooling  differed  with  the 
nature  of  the  gaseous  medium  contained  in  the  globe.  If  tbe 
teini>erature  of  the  sphere  continued  constant  whUst  the  experi- 
monts  were  made  in  vacuo  upon  the  heated  body  at  temperatures 
ast»ending  according  to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression, 
the  rapiility  of  coohng  increased  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geo- 
metric progression,  diminished  by  a  constant  quantity ;  this  con- 
stant quantity  being  the  heat  radiated  back  U}>on  the  cooling 
IkhIv,  ti-oni  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere.  If  the  temperature 
of  tlie  sphere  and  that  of  the  lieated  body  were  hoih  raised  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  an  aritlnnetical  progression,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  two  was  always  constant,  it  was  found  that  tlie 
rate  of  c<x>liiig  increased  as  the  temperature  rose,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  geoniotric  profession. 

(1(U)  Relative  Absorvahllty  of  Different  Kinds  of  Ileai.— 
Tlic  transmission  of  radiant  heat  takes  place  more  freely  in  vacuo 
than  in  air.  It  is  calcniated  that  the  solar  rays,  in  traversing  a 
column  of  air  6000  feet  high,  are  deprived  of  one  fifth  of  their 
boat  in  consiKjuence  of  the  imperfect  transparency  of  tlie  air 
(Forbes).     The  absorption  of  heat  is,  however,  influenced  by  an 

the  deposition  of  crrptalf*,  and  to  these  irregular  surfaces  the  ice  attaches  itself  in  iQ- 
Ter}\  cauliflower-Ahapcd,  f«pongy  masses,  sometimes  accumulating  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  liam  up  the  stream,  and  cuut^c  it  to  overflow ;  at  othen*,  as  the  ice  increases  in  balk 
and  buoyancy,  it  rises  in  large  flakes,  rabing  to  the  surface  portions  of  rock,  and  ern 
Ironitsdfl 
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important  cause,  to  which  no  allusion  has  yet  been  made,  and 
which  was  first  placed  in  its  tme  light  by  the  experiments  of 
Melloni.    It  may  be  illnstrated  in  the  following  manner : — 

If  a  nnmber  of  sources  of  heat  be  employed,  each  different  in 
and  in  intensity, — such  as  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  a 
platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
sheet  of  copper  heated  to  between  700*^  and  800°  in  a  current  of 
heated  air  which  is  rising  from  a  lamp  placed  beneath  it,  and  a 
copper  canister  filled  with  boiling  water, — the  ball  of  a  thermo- 
Boope  covered  with  lamp-black  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  of  these  sources  of  heat  that  the  liquid  shall  stand  in 
each  case  at  the  same  point ;  that  is,  the  temperature  to  which 
the  thermoscope  is  exposed  shall  be  equal  in  each  case.  Now,  if 
theae  distances  be  noted,  and  if  the  ball  of  the  thermoscope  be 
eovered  with  a  variety  of  other  substances  in  succession,  instead 
of  with  lamp-black,  the  thermoscope,  when  exposed  to  each  of 
the  different  sources  of  heat  in  succession,  will  appear  to  receive 
different  proportions  of  heat,  although  placed  at  the  distances  at 
which,  when  it  was  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  heat  appeared  to 
be  equal.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  heat  absorbed,  when  the  lamp- 
black was  used,  in  each  case  were  equal  to  100 ;  if  the  thermo- 
loope  were  coated  with  white  lead,  it  was  found  that,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  naked  fiame  as  before,  it  indicated  a  heat  of 
only  53 ;  opposite  to  the  red-hot  platinum  the  heat  was  56,  instead 
of  100  as  with  the  lamp-black ;  with  the  copper  at  750°,  a  heat 
of  89  instead  of  100  was  indicated ;  while  opposite  the  canister 
of  boiling  water  the  thermoscope  showed  a  heat  of  100,  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  effect  upon  it  when  lamp-black  was 
used. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  results  which  Melloni 
obtained  by  operating  in  this  way : — 

Mdati/m  Ahsorbahility  of  Different  Kinds  of  Heat. 


Abaorbtng  Sar&oe. 


Lftinp-black 

White  Lead...., 

Ttinglmw 

Indian  Ink 

Shdl  Lac 

Poliahed  Metal 


Naked 
Flame. 


100 
68 
62 
96 
48 
14 


InoandtfB- 

cent 
PUtlnam. 


100 
66 
64 
96 
47 
18-6 


Copper  at 
F. 


w 


100 
89 
84 
87 
70 
18 


Copper  at 

F. 


w 


100 
100 
91 
86 
72 
18 


Lamp-black  appears  to  absorb  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it, 
from  whatever  source  they  may  have  oric^inated ;  and  the 
amount  absorbed  by  metallic  surfaces,  although  smaller,  is  nearly 
oniibrm,  whatever  be  the  source.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that 
the  lees  intense  the  source  of  heat,  the  greater  usually  is  the  pro- 
portion absorbed. 

Franklin,  nearly  a  century  ago,  made  the  observation  that 
solar  heat  is  absorbed  with  greater  or  less  facility  according  to 
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the  colour  of  the  objeot  upon  which  the  rajB  iUl,  bat  Aftt  litlk 
or  no  Bach  difference  exists  with  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  <rfa  emdk 
He  took  pieces  of  doth,  similar  in  teztore  and  sixe,  but  diflEBrent 
in  colour,  and  placed  them  in  the  sunlight,  upon  uewl^-ftllen 
snow,  and  he  tbund  that  the  snow  meltM  unaer  the  pieces  of 
doth  with  greater  rapidity  the  darker  the  tint- ^the  absorptkni 
being  greatest  with  the  pieces  of  black  cloth,  then  followed  the 
blue,  then  die  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pieces,  in  the 
Older  enumerated. 

(162)  Ihinmiiagicn  qf  Beat  thrtrngh  Screcna, — Hie  eaoses  of 
these  remarkable  differences  will  be  best  understood  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  phenomena  attending  the  transmission  of  heii 
through  bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  unobstructed,  as  fgitm 
allows  liffht  to  pass.  Melloni  termed  those  bodies  which  tloi 
transmit  neat  dtathermotUy  or  diathermic  (from  &^  through  and 
Oepfii^y  hot) — ^those  which  do  not  allow  this  transmismon  of  belt 
being  termed  athertnay^  or  adiathermie. 

iSodies  that  are  transparent  to  light  are  by  no  meaiiB  equally 
so  to  radiant  heat  This  arises  from  two  causes,  which  requiie 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  which  nmy  be 
separately  illustrated  oy  a  parallel  action  on  the  rays  of  liriit.  A 
glass  containing  pure  water  absorbs  very  little  light,  ana  tarant* 
mits  almost  all  that  it  does  not  reflect ;  if  the  attempt  be  nmih 
to  measure  its  transparency  by  ascertaining  the  distance  at  wmdi 
a  page  printed  in  small  type  is  legible  when  the  vessel  of  watsr 
is  interposed,  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  removed,  the  diflEecence 
in  the  two  cases  is  hardly  appreciable.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  mifr 
ture  of  Indian  ink  and  water  be  added,  tiie  transparency  will  be 
diminished,  and  the  characters  will  be  legible  at  a  smaller  dis- 
tance ;  a  further  addition  of  ink  will  diminish  the  transparencj 
more  and  more,  until  the  letters  can  be  no  longer  discerned.  The 
light  that  is  transmitted,  however,  although  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, possesses  the  same  character  as  the  incident  light ;  and  a 
prismatic  analysis  shows  that  both  consist  of  the  same  colours  in 
the  same  proportion ;  if  in  this  experiment  indigo  be  substituted 
for  Indian  ink,  the  legibility  of  the  page  is  diminished  to  an 
extent  nearly  equal ;  but  the  prism  shows  that  certain  of  the  rajs 
have  been  aDsorbed  more  completely  than  others.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  with  the  rays  of  neat.  Tliere  are,  however,  a  num* 
ber  of  substances  which  are  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  light 
— viz.,  among  solids,  glass,  diamond,  Iceland  spar,  ice,  and  a 
great  number  of  crystals ;  amongst  liquids,  water,  spirit  of  win^ 
ether^  turpentine,  and  a  multitude  of  other  bodies ;  and  amonff 
aeriform  bodies,  atmospheric  air,  and  the  greater  number  of 
gases.  For  heat,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  one  Imown  solid 
tnat  approaches  perfect  diathermacy^  and  that  is  rock  salt ;  many 
colourless  gases  possess  the  property  also  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
but  no  liquid  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  free  from  absorp- 
tive action  on  the  thermic  rays. 

The  more  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Mel- 
loni in  these  researches  are  repreeentea  in  Fig.  128.    One  of  hi? 


fnu'  prineipal  Bonrces  of  beat — vis.,  naked  flame,  ignited  platinnm, 
blMkeoed  copper  heated  to  760°,  or  copper  heated  to  212°,  was 


placed  aB  at  u,  on  a  moveable  support,  behiod  the  perforated 
taveo,  N ;  the  rays  being  concentrated,  when  neceeeaiy,  by  the 
concave  mirror,  k  ;  thej^  were  received  at  a  scitable  distance  frmn 
diiB  npoD  the  thermoBcope  or  thermo-multiplier,  t.*  If  a  doable 
Kreeo,  s,  of  polished  copper  were  interposed  between  the  source 
of  heat  and  the  thermoscope,  the  rays  ot  heat  were  entirely  inter- 
cepted. Having  placed  the  thermoecope  at  snch  a  distance  as 
always  to  indtoate^-wben  the  copper  screens  were  reiiiovedf-a 
oODBtant  given  elevation  of  temjieratnre,  a  plate  of  some  Bab- 
ituce,  the  diathermacy  of  which  was  to  be  ascertained,  was  then 
introdnced  at  p ;  and  on  observing  the  difference  of  temperature, 
H  marked  by  the  instrament,  the  proportion  of  heat  which  the 
pUte  tranemitted  was  at  once  ascertained.  In  this  manner  Mel- 
laai  found  that  plates  of  rock  salt  of  great  transparency,  varying 
ia  thickneaa  from  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  thick- 
neaa,  transmitted  93  out  of  every  100  rays  incident  upon  them, 
whatever  were  the  source  of  heat  employed  ;  the  loss  of  8  per 
cent,  being  mainly  doe  to  a  uniform  qnantity  which  is  reflected 
u  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate ;  rock  salt,  therefore,  is  to  heat 
what  pure  colourless  glass  is  to  light.  The  following  experiment 
■bowB  the  independence  of  diathermacy  and  transparency : — If  a 
cut  iron  ball  heated  to  abont  400°  be  placed  midway  between 
the  blackened  bulbs  of  a  thermoecope,  each  bulb  will  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  will  remain  stationary  ;  but 
ir  A  nlate  of  rock  salt  be  interposed  between  the  iron  and  one  of 
the  Dalbs,  and  a  plate  of  glaee  of  eqnal  thickness  be  placed  be- 
tween the  hot  baft  and  the  other  bulb,  it  will  be  found  that  al- 
tliough  both  plates  are  almost  eaually  transparent  to  light,  yet 
the  bulb  next  the  rock  salt  will  rise  in  temperature  much  more 
npidly  than  the  one  next  the  glass.  In  liquidB,  tlie  indepcnd- 
enoe  of  transparency  and   diathermacy  is  still   more   strik'ng. 

peculiar  uid  tot  ddkate  ttnnnanietrfe  app&nluB,  termed  ■ 


*  In  dieae  InqnMai  «  peculiar  and  tctt  ddkat 
Hmmmik^tr  (tit),  wai  gimertHj  anidci7«d. 
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Thns,  out  of  100  rays  that  fell  from  an  argand  lamt),  on  each  of 
four  liquids  equally  transparent — viz.,  water,  guipfaaric  add, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  water  transmitted  only  11,  sulphuric 
acid,  17,  ether  21,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  31 ;  while  chloride  of 
sulphur,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  allowed  68  of  the  incident 
rays  to  pass. 

The  following  table  includes  some  of  the  results  obtained  bj 
Melloni,  for  several  solid  bodies ;  in  these  experiments  plates  of 
equal  thickness  were  used  in  each  case. 

Diathermaoy  of  different  SoUda. 


Eaoh  plate  wm  0*103  Indh  thick. 


Rock  Salt  (limpid) 

Sicilian  Sulphur  (yellow) 

Fluor  Spar  (limpid) 

Rock  Salt  (cloudy) 

Beryl  (greenish  yellow).. 

Iceland  Spar  (limpid) 

Plate  Glass 

Quartz  ^limpid^ 

Quartz  (smoky) 

White  Topaz 

Sulphate  of  Barium 

Tourmaline  (dark  green), 

Gtric  Acid 

Alum 

Sugar-Candy  (limpid)..... 
Ice 


Naked 
Flame. 

IgnftMl 
PlaUnum. 

^^r. 

^ 

92-8 

92-8 

92-8 

92-8 

H 

11 

60 

54 

12 

69 

42 

88 

66 

66 

65 

66 

46 

88 

24 

20 

89 

28 

6 

0 

89 

24 

6 

0 

88 

28 

6 

8 

87 

28 

6 

8 

88 

24 

4 

0 

24 

18 

8 

0 

18 

16 

8 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0-6 

0 

0 

Diatherm<icy  of  Liquids  contained  in  Glass — strattim  of  liquid 
0*362  inch.  The  source  of  heat  in  each  case  was  an  argand 
oil  lamp. 


Bisulphide  of  Carbon  (colourless)....  68 

Chloride  of  Sulphur  (red  brown) 68 

Terchloride  of  Phosphorus 62 

Essence  of  Turpentine 81 

Colza  Oa  (yellow) 80 

Olive  OU  (greenish)... 80 


Ether 21 

Sulphuric  Add  fcoloarlees)^.. 17 

Do.            (brown) 17 

Nitric  Acid 16 

Alcohol 15 

Distilled  Water 11 


(163)  Di<ithennacy  of  Gases  and  Vapours. — The  experiments 
of  Knoblauch  have  shown  that  even  metallic  bodies  in  very  thiii 
films  are  diathermic,  presenting  in  this  respect  an  analogy  with 
their  limited  transparency  to  light  in  films  of  similar  tenuity. 
Gold  and  silver  transmit  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  more  freely 
than  others,  whilst  platinum  appears  to  transmit  all  the  rays  wita 
nearly  equal  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyndall  has  found  that 
the  gases  exert  different  degrees  of  absorptive  action  on  the  rays 
of  heat,  and  even  when  colourless  that  this  eflRect  is  Btrongly 
marked.  Coal  gas,  for  example,  exerts  a  much  stronger  absorp- 
tive eflFect  than  atmospheric  air,  and  the  vapour  of  ether  consia* 
erably  more  than  that  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Kays  of  cer^ 
tain  degrees  of  refrangibility  also  are  more  powerfiilly  absorbed 
by  the  colourless  gases  than  others.    For  example,  co^  gas  ar- 
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st8  the  heat-rays  from  a  source  below  the  visible  red  heat,  much 
lOre  perfectly  than  it  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  lime  light  after 
ley  nave  traversed  a  thin  layer  of  water.* 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Tyndall  as  representing  the 
ilative  absorptive  power  for  heat  emanating  from  a  source  at 
12®,  of  various  gases  at  the  normal  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mer- 
irj,  when  a  column  of  the  gas,  4  feet  in  length,  was  subjected 
►  experiment : — 


ir^ 1 

tygen 1 

itiogen 1 

jdrogen 1 

ilorine. 89 

ydrocfaloric  Add 62 

utMHiic  Oxide 90 


CarboDic  Add. 90 

Nitrous  Oiide. 855 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 890 

Marsh  Gas 408 

Sulphurous  Anhydride 710 

Olefiant  Gas 970 

Ammonia. 1196 


The  absorptive  power  of  many  vapours  for  rays  of  obscure 
eat  is  still  more  remarkable ;  the  table  on  the  next  page  show- 
ig  a  few  of  Tyndall's  results  at  low  tensions,  compared  with  that 
f  air  at  the  normal  pressure,  which  is  as  before  taken  as  1. 

The  absorbent  action  of  the  perfumes  of  many  flowers  for 
lieee  obscure  rays  was  also  shown  to  be  singularly  nigh.  A  few 
rope  of  an  essential  oil  placed  in  a  tube,  and  exposed  to  a  cur- 
Bot  of  dry  air,  gave  a  scented  atmosphere,  of  which  the  absorp- 
ive  power  varied  greatly ;  that  of  patchouli  being  30,  that  of 
avender  60,  that  of  cassia  109,  while  that  of  aniseed  was  as  hi£;h 
B  872  ;  so  that  the  perfume  proceeding  from  a  flower-bed  absorbs 
k  large  proportion  of  the  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility  inci- 
lent  upon  it. 

The  experiments  of  Tyndall  appear  also  to  have  completely 
vtablishea  the  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  has  a  powerful  absorb- 
ent action  upon  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  although  Magnus  has 
tfrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  The  cause  of  this  difl^erence  is, 
umever,  satisfactorily  explained  by  Tyndall.  {Phil.  Trana.y 
1862,  p.  86). 

*  In  oondactinff  these  experiments,  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  was  ultimately 
dopted  by  Tyndal^  the  principle  of  which  will  be  understood  from  the  following  de> 
ciqrtioQ : — ^The  gases  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  experiment  were  placed  in  a  brass 
nbe  four  feet  long,  and  polished  in  the  interior ;  but  for  particular  gases  a  glass  tube 
m  nbttituted.  In  either  case  it  was  closed  air-tight  at  each  end  by  a  polished  plate 
f  loek  salt,  and  was  connected  with  an  air-pump,  so  that  at  pleasure  it  might  be  used 
(kn  exhausted  of  air,  or  when  filled  with  different  gases  in  succession.  The  source  of 
flit  employed  in  most  oases  was  a  cube  of  copper  filled  with  water,  which  was  kept 
oifae.  The  face  of  the  cube  was  turned  towaids  the  tube  for  experiment,  and  was 
Mied  with  lamp-black.  At  the  other  end  of  the  brass  tube,  a  thermo-electric  pile 
iVt)  WIS  placed ;  one  face  of  the  pile  was  directed  towards  the  tube  which  contained 
10  pm  under  trial,  whilst  the  other  end  was  directed  towards  a  second  tube  also  con- 
Uig  boQing  water.  The  thermo-electric  pile  was  connected  with  a  very  sensitive 
itfinoiiieter.  The  experiment  commenced  by  exhausting  the  long  tube  of  ai?,  and 
tm  aiyiistuig  the  distance  of  the  second  cube  of  boning  water,  interposing  or  with- 
mriqg  a  screen  until  the  amount  of  heat  which  fell  upon  the  two  surfaces  of  the  ther- 
OiieciCric  pile  was  exactly  equal,  which  was  indicated  by  the  needle  of  the  galvanome- 
r  ilMiittng  precisely  at  zero.  The  gas  for  examination  was  then  admitt^  mto  the 
lbs  tfter  caraully  drying  it ;  under  these  circumstances,  if  the  gas  thus  admitted  were 
rpsUe  of  absorbing  even  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  radiant  heat,  the  equilibrium 
*  the  gslranometer  was  destroyed,  and  the  needle  was  deflected  to  an  extent  yarying 
Uh  the  smoimt  of  heat  arrested  during  its  passage  through  the  gas. 
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Snbttanoe  ▼•ponriMt)- 

Tmlon  of  Yapov. 

(Kllnoh. 

0-6liMh. 

l-6f»dL 

BroiDiiiR  t.t*ttt.ttttt**f«'r-«*«****«««****Tf-t** 

1 

16 

86 

66 

86 

109 

168 

188 

800 

826 

480 

690 

696 

620 

••• 
47 
147 
188 
188 
890 
890 
686 
710 
628 
870 
980 
970 

6 

68 

848 

967 
886 

690 
890 
888 
870 

1076 
1196 

Bifnilnhidft  of  (yarboiL..tit'.tTtt«..«.tt..t.. 

Iodide  of  Methyl 

Benzol  ....■t.«**tt..*.*..titt«tt**«i.«**t«.t*-. 

Chloroform 

Methylic  Alcohol. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl 

Afnylen6r..t.r"T.,.*.^....i.t...-TTtT-'rtTtr--- 

Ether 

AloohoL ^... 

Formic  Ether 

Acetic  Ether 

Prooionic  Ether 

Boracic  Ether* 

It  muBt  not  bo  foi'gotten  that  hitherto  lynclall'B  experime&ti 
upon  the  varions  gases  and  vBpours  have  been  confined  for  iStm 
most  part  to  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibili^.  No  doabt  othflr 
and  very  different  results  will  be  furnished  whea  heat  of  hij^ 
refrangibilit;)r  is  made  the  subject  of  inquiir. 

The  radiation  of  heat  by  gases  has  also  been  dearly  estab- 
lished by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall,  and  conformably  with  what 
we  know  of  radiation  and  absorption  in  solids,  he  has  prov^ed 
that  amon^t  gases  the  most  powerful  absorb^ts  are  likewise 
the  best  rauiators. 

(164)  InjIueThce  of  Structwre  on  Diathermacy. — ^It  by  no  meaiii 
necessarily  follows  that  a  body  which  is  transparent  to  light  ii 
also  able  to  allow  the  passage  of  heat,  and  vice  versd  ;  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  permits  the  passage  of  blue  light  abuudantlj, 
arrests  the  rays  of  heat  entirely.  Again,  the  opaque  blac-k  glass, 
used  for  the  construction  of  polarizing  mirrors,  transmits  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  thermic  rays.  Smoked  rock  salt  and 
black  mica  also  exliibit  the  same  power. 

Mechanical  arrangement  appears  to  have  even  more  influ- 
ence upon  diathennacy  than  chemical  composition.  Common 
table  salt  is  perfectly  adiathermic.  A  solution  of  rock  salt  is 
scarcely  superior  to  pure  water  in  diathermacy,  and  a  solution  <rf 
alum  is  equally  diathermic  with  a  solution  of  rock  salt.  This  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  effect  which  alteration  of  structure 
produces  on  the  action  of  bodies  on  light.  Common  loof-eugar  iB 
opaque  and  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  pure  sugar-candy  (the 
same  body  only  in  larger  crystals)  is  colourless  and  transparent : 
the  most  transparent  glass,  by  pulverization,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  white  opaque  powder. 

As  already  mentioned,  pure  colourless  rock  salt  is  the  only 
solid  substance  the  diathermacy  of  which  approaches  perfection ; 
and  even  rock  salt,  according  to  the  researches  of  Knoblauch, 

*  The  results  obtained  by  Tyndall  od  dilating  boracic  ether  with  air  ire  so  ringohr 
and  anomalous  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  undiscorered  sooroe  of  enor,  bo 
racic  ether  being  a  subttanoe  easily  liable  to  decomposition. 
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kbeorbfi  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat,  somewhat  more  freely  than 
itherB.  All  other  bodiee  upon  which  Melloni  has  made  expo- 
nents, transmit  a  quantity  of  heat  which  yaries  with  the  natnre 
f  the  Boorce,  from  a  second  cause,  which  has  been  termed  thermo- 
krasisj  or  calorific  tint,  which  is  analogous  to  a  difference  in 
olonr  for  objects  transparent  to  light ;  to  this  cause  must  be  at- 
ributed  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  amount  of  absorption 
L61),  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  heat  emanates. 
iefore  miitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  B.  Stewart 
Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  389])  has  shown  that  highly  diathermic 
(odiee  are  bad  radiators,  wmle  adiathermie  bodies  are  good  radia- 
ora. 

(165)  RefracUon. — ^Badiant  heat,  like  light,  is  susceptible  of 
efraction :  a  large  convex  lens,  placed  in  the  sun's*  rays,  not  only 
^iyea  a  focus  of  intense  light,  but,  as  is  well  known,  constitutes  a 
powerful  burning-glass.  Inflammable  objects  are  easily  ignited 
qr  this  means,  and  the  focus  of  heat  is  found  to  correspond  near- 
7  with  that  of  the  greatest  light.  Further,  if  a  solar  beam  be 
objected  to  the  action  of  a  prism  of  transparent  rock  salt  and  the 
nloured  spectrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of  a  small 
>ut  sensitive  thermometer,  it  is  found  that  the  rays  of  heat,  like 
lioae  of  li^ht,  possess  unequal  degrees  of  refrangibihty  ;  hence, 
jhe  rays  of  heat  are  not  at  all  acciimulated  in  one  spot,  but  are 
listribnted  over  the  entire  spectrum.  There  are,  in  fact,  differ- 
moea  in  the  rays  of  heat  corresponding  to  those  of  colour  in  the 
mys  of  light.  The  greater  portion  of  the  rays  of  solar  heat  are 
iif«n  lees  refrangible  than  the  red  rays,  for  the  maximum  of  tem- 
MTature  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  found  at  a  distance  below  the 
nctreme  red  rays  as  great  as  the  brightest  yellow  is  above  them. 
By  the  employment  of  different  sources  of  light,  spectra  are  ob-  . 
amed  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies  in  aifferent  parts, 
Mording  to  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  luminous  rays, — the 
fdlow  light  of  common  salt  giving  a  spectnim  most  intense  in 
ihe  yellow  rays,  and  the  red  light  of  nitrate  of  strontium  giving 
I  apectrom  in  which  the  red  rays  possess  the  greatest  intensity. 
En  the  same  manner,  by  varying  the  source  of  heat  which  is  em- 
jdojod,  the  position  of  maximum  temperature  in  the  refracted 
)eam  ia  found  to  vary :  the  less  intense  the  source  of  heat,  the 
nnaUer  is  the  refrangibility  of  the  heat  radiated.  The  flame  of  a 
laked  lamp,  for  example,  emits  rays  of  heat  of  all  degrees  of  re- 
Srangibility,  its  maximum  of  intensity  being  about  the  middle  of 
lie  spectrum  ;  from  the  ignited  platinum  the  maximum  of  heat 
Uls  nearer  to  the  red ;  from  copper  at  750°  nearer  still ;  and  the 
lieat  radiated  from  a  surface  at  212°  contains  scarcely  any  of 
the  more  refrangible  rays.  Kow  it  is  obvious,  that  a  mixed 
pencil  of  heat,  if  it  falls  upon  a  diathermic  medium  which  ab 
MMrbs  certain  of  the  rays  of  neat  and  not  others,  will  be  altered  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  ray  of  light  is  affected  in 
trayersing  a  coloured  glass. 

With  a  knowled^  of  these  facts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  it  IS  that  the  sun's  rays  can  traverse  a  plate  of 
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glass  and  experience  but  little  alworptioii,  and  e«D  lie  brooridto 
a  peint  bj  a  convex  lens,  or  by  a  riass  ooncaye  miiror,  eilnerrf 
which  remains  cool  while  intense  neat  is  developed  at  its  Ami; 
whereas,  if  the  same  lens  or  concave  mkror  be  held  opposite  tot 
common  fire^  a  bright  spot  of  light  will  be  obtained  at  the  bm^ 
bat  little  or  no  heat ;  wnilst  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  or  mimr 
is  composed  will  become  strongly  heated.  The  rays  wludi  gha 
transmits  most  readily  are  those  which  abonnd  in  aolar  lig^  bit 
these  are  precisely  tne  rays  which  are  least  abnndaSlt  in  ineia- 
descent  bodies.  Advantage  has  long  been  taken  of  tfaja  fact  bj 
those  who  have  occasion  to  inspect  the  iirogrooo  of  operations  mr- 
ried  on  in  furnaces ;  they  are  able  by  the  use  of  a  glass  aereen  to 
protect  the  &ce  from  the  scorching  rays  which  the  glaai  al»oii»^ 
although  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  Ugjtit 

Thift  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  diass-  is  easily  demongtiated 
by  placing  a  canister  of  hot  water  in  we  foens  of  one  of  tfie  eoa* 
jugate  mirrors  (fig.  122)  and  a  tliermoscope  in  the  fboos  of  fhs 
other :  the  air  in  the  acting  ball  of  this  instmment  ceaass  to 
expand  the  instant  that  a  glasa  screen  is  interposed  aaywhsra 
between  the  two  mirrors,  in  whidi  case  the  glass  abaortxi  tne  taji^ 
and  becomes  heated  itself. 

(166)  Saparaiian  of  Radiant  Beat  from  Light. — A  oonsidsn- 
tion  of  the  preceding  facts  led  Melloni  to  the  <UBCovery  that  by  a 
combination  of  screens  which  allow  liffht  of  a  given  colour  to 
pass^  radiant  heat  may  be  arrested ;  and  thus  a  separatum  of  As 
two  forces  may  be  effected.    Bjr  transmitting  the  solar  raysi  ibit 
througli  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  iraidi  arrests  die  \m 
refran^ble  rays,  and  then  through  a  plate  of  a  peculiar  grssn 
glass  tinned  by  means  of  oxide  (?  copper,  which  stops  the  mM 
.  refrangible  rays,  a  greenish  beam  was  obtained,  which  was  eoa- 
centrated  by  lenses,  and  iiimished  a  greenish  light  of  grsst 
intensity,  but  yet  produced  no  perceptible  heating  action  when  it 
was  allow^  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  a  sensitive  wermoecope.    A 
similar  separation  of  light  and  heat  is  effected  in  nature,  in  the 
light  reflected  by  the  moon.    Melloni  concentrated  the  rays  of  the 
moon  by  means  of  an  excellent  lens  of  40  inches  in  diameter,  and 
obtained  a  brilliant  focus  of  light  of  0*4  inch  in  diameter,  the 
intensity  of  which  consequently  was  10,000  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  moon ;  upon  directing  the  foens 
of  light  upon  the  face  of  a  very  sensitive  thermo-mnltiplier,  only 
an  extremely  feeble  indication  of  heat  was  obtained.*— (Meillom, 
Thertnochro^e^  Part  I.  note,  p.  251.) 


*  It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  influenced  by  theoretioal 
HeDoni,  in  opposition  to  these  experiments  and  to  his  earlier  opinions,  maliitaliMd, 
ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  identity  of  the  agent  that  fwoduoei  n^l  md 
Traces  of  heat,  he  says,  are  found  in  every  luminous  ray ;  he  supposes  that  the  imji  of 
heat  may  be  invisible,  iust  as  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  apeGtnm 
are  invisible,  because  the  structure  of  the  retina  is  not  susceptible  of  uidahtMiii  tha 
frequency  of  which  exceeds  or  fiUls  short  of  a  certain  amount  No  doabi  tfaera  okli 
an  average  limit  to  the  power  of  the  retina  to  recdve  luminous  expressloiis  flrom  nlir 
radiations ;  the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  being  almost  imperoeptibla  la 
certain  incttviduals  the  retina  is  insoisible  to  Uie  extreme  rays  at  the  red  eod  of  tha 
fpeotnmii  which  are  plainly  disoemed  by  othen.    A  parallel  case  ooonn  fai  the  ndBtti 
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The  foregoing  observations  show  that  in  the  analysis  of  radiant 
heat,  prisms  and  lenses  of  glass  should  not  be  uBed,^ince  they 
lead  to  results  as  incorrect  as  those  which  would  be  furnished  by 
studying  the  phenomena  of  light  by  means  of  coloured  prisms  and 
lenaeB.  Bock  salt  ftimishes  the  only  known  material  of  which 
■Qch  apparatus  can  properly  be  constructed,  and  by  its  means, 
pays  proceeding  even  from  the  human  body  may  readily  be  con- 
centrated and  made  to  act  upon  a  thermoscope.  These  researches 
of  Melloni  explain  the  cause  of  the  contradictory  results  obtained 
in  the  earlier  experiments  on  the  refraction  of  heat. 

In  all  experiments  on  radiated  heat  it  has  been  observed  that 
beat  when  once  absorbed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
source,  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  producing  expansion ;  and 
when  radiated  again  it  does  not  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bonrce  from  which  it  originated ;  the  refrangibility  of  the  re- 
Tadiated  heat  depends  soldy  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
which  emits  it  a  second  time  ;  so  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  it 
were  originally  derived  from  the  sun,  from  a  lamp  flame,  from 
Ignited  platinum,  or  from  non-luminous  bodies ;  although  it  is 
^well  known  that  the  refrangibilitjr  decreases  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  This  alteration  in 
the  refrangibility  of  radiant  heat  corresponds  with  the  dincovery 
made  by  otokes  of  a  similar  degradation  of  refrangibility  in  light 
fllO).  Heat  of  low  refrangibuity  may,  however,  be  converted 
into  that  of  higher  refrangibUitj ;  for  example,  a  jet  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  furnishes  a  heat  nearly  as  intense  as 
any  which  art  can  command,  yet  it  does  not  emit  rays  which 
have  the  power  of  traversing  glass  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
even  though  a  lens  be  employed  for  their  concentration.  Upon 
introducing  a  cylinder  of  lime  into  the  jet  of  the  burning  gases, 
though  the  amount  of  heat  is  not  thus  increased,  the  light  be- 
comes too  bright  for  the  unprotected  eye  to  endure,  and  the 
thermic  rays  acquire  the  property  of  traversing  glass,  as  is  shown 
by  their  action  upon  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

(167)  Bv  the  employment  of  tourmalines,  and  by  transmis- 
sion througn  bundles  of  mica  placed  at  suitable  obliquities  to  the 
incident  ray,  it  has  been  further  proved  that  radiant  heat  is  also 
susceptible  of  polarization  ;  since  the  rays  are  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted alternately,  according  as  the  planes  of  reflection  from  the 
mica  bundles  coincide,  or  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  Knob- 
lauch {Pog^endorff  Annal.  Ixxiv.  9)  has  also  obtained  distinct 
evidence  ot  the  diffraction  and  interference  of  the  rays  of  heat. 
The  parallelism  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  radiant  heat  and 
of  light  is  thus  shown  to  be  complete. 

tr  of  soands :  in  some  indiTiduals  the  ear  is  unable  to  perceive  notes  in  which,  as  in  the 
eUrp  of  a  cricket,  the  yibratioos  exceed  a  certain  number  per  second,  though  such 
mrnds  are  distinctly  audible  to  the  migoritj  of  persons. 
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§  III. — SpEcmo  Hbat — Latent  Hkat. 

(168)  Speciilo  HeaL—lt  has  been  alreatly  stated  (181)  that  tlie 
temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  iudication  of  the  actual  qusn- 
titj  of  heat  which  such  a  body  contains.  The  thermometer  doeB 
not  even  give  the  proportionate  amount  of  heat  which  equal 
bulks  of  the  same  substance  contain,  if  they  be  compared  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  faniish  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  two  dif- 
ferent masses,  either  of  the  same  substance  or  of  different  sab- 
stances.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  we  proceed  now  to 
illustrate. 

Equal  bulks  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  at  the  same  temperft- 
ture,  contain  very  different  quantities  of  heat.  When  equal 
volumes  of  water,  or  of  oil,  or  of  any  liquid,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed  with  due  precautions,  the\y  yield  a  maas  the 
temperature  of  which  is  exactly  the  mean  of  the  two.  Thus,  a 
pint  of  water  at  40°,  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  100%  gives  two 
pints  of  water  at  70°.  But  if  two  dissimilar  liquids  be  used,  the 
result  is  different.  A  pint  of  water  at  40°  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
mercury  at  100°,  gives  a  mixture  the  temperature  of  which  is 
only  60°  ;  but  a  pint  of  mercury  at  40°  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
water  at  100°,  gives  a  mixture  having  a  tempemtnre  of  80^ 
Mercury  is  therefore  often  said  to  have  less  capamty  for  heai 
than  water.  It  requires  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  to  raise  it  a 
given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature  than  is  required  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  same  measure  of 
water.  It*  equal  weights  of  the  two  bodies  be  employed,  instead 
of  equal  volumes,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking.  A  pound 
of  mercury  at  40°,  agitated  with  a  pound  of  water  at  156°,  givee 
a  mixture  the  temperature  of  which  is  =  152°-3.  The  water 
loses  3°'7,  while  tlie  mercury  gains  112*3.  The  quantitv  of  heat 
which  would  be  required  to  raise  any  substance  1°  I.  in  tem- 
perature, compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  an 
equal  weight  of  water  1°,  is  called  its  spedjic  heat :  therefore, 
talciug  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  1,  tliat  of  mercury  will  be 
0-033  :=sineell2°-3  :  3°.7  :  :  1  :  »  (=0-033). 

(169)  Modi's  of  Measuring  Specific  Heat.—^^ree  modes  of 
deteritiiiiiiig  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  have  been  employed* 
The  best  is  the  method  of  mixtures,  just  described;  another 
method  consists  in  determining  the  rate  of  cooling  of  equal 
weights  of  the  different  bodies  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and 
the  third  consists  in  determining  the  amount  of  ice  which  a  given 
weight  of  each  body  will  melt  when  cooled  from  a  fixed  tempera- 
ture, say  212^,  to  tlie  freezing-point.  This  last  method  was  em- 
ployed by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  but  though  excellent  in  prin- 
ciple, the  difficulties  in  practice  render  the  results  inaccui*ate. 

If  the  body  be  in  the  solid  form,  the  process  of  mixture  may 
still  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  sy^ecific  heat,  by  heating  to  the 
same  degree  equal  weights  of  the  difierent  solids  which  are  to  be 
compared,  then  immersing  eacti  in  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
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observiDg  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in  each  case. 
Experiments  conducted  in  this  manner,  show  that  great  differ* 
encee  in  specific  heat  exist.  Eesearches  of  this  nature  are  neces- 
sarily attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
aonrces  of  eiror,  and  the  number  of  precautions  required  in  order 
to  ensure  accuracy.  Full  particulars  upon  these  points  are  given 
in  the  papers  of  Dulon^  and  Petit  upon  this  subject  (Ann.  de 
Chimie^  it.  vii.  225,  and  x.  895),  and  of  Eegnault  {lb.  II.  Ixxiii. 
6,  m.  i.  129 ;  ix.  822 ;  xxv.  261 ;  xlvi.  267 ;  and  Ixiii.  5). 

The  second  mode  of  ascertaining  differences  in  specific  heat  is 
founded  on  the  different  rates  oi  cooling  exhibited  by  equal 
masses  of  dissimilar  composition ;  those  which  have  the  greatest 
specific  heat  cooling  most  slowly.  Suppose  the  different  bodies 
to  be  compared  have  all  been  heated  to  212°,  placed  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  50°,  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances; by  noting  the  time  occupied  by  each  in  cooling 
throu^  this  interval,  and  by  comparing  this  with  the  time  re- 

auired  by  an  equal  weight  of  water  to  cool  through  the  same 
iiermometric  interval,  a  series  of  numbers  are  obtained  which 
represent  approximately  the  specific  heats  of  the  bodies  in  (ques- 
tion ;  making  the  time  occupied  by  water  in  cooling,  the  unit  of 
comparison,  or  1.  The  disturbing  influence  of  radiation  and  the 
differences  in  conducting  power,  which  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  bodies  submittSi  to  trial,  are,  however,  serious  objeo- 
tioDS  to  the  employment  of  this  method  for  solids ;  for  liquids  it 
is  less  liable  to  error. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  results  of  K^nault 
upon  specific  heat,  obtained  by  the  process  of  mixture  or  immer- 
fiioD : — 

Specific  Heats  of  Equal  Weights  between  32°  cmd  212°. 


Water 100000 

Ofl  of  Turpentine. 0-42698 

OiAmwl 0*24160 

OlMS. 019768 

Iron 011879 

Zinc V-  0^666 

Copper. 009616 


Brass 0*09891 

Silrer 006701 

Tin. 0-06628 

Mercury. 0*08882 

Platinum 0*08248 

Gold. 0-08244 

Lead 0*08140 


(169  a)  Causes  of  Alteration  of  Specific  Heat — Any  circum- 
stance which  alters  the  relative  distances  between  the  particles 
of  which  a  bodv  is  composed,  at  the  same  time  alters  its  specific 
heat.  Mechanical  compression  sufficient  to  produce  a  permanent 
alteration  in  density  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
qxscific  heat : — For  instance,  the  specific  heat  of  a  piece  of  soft, 
wdl-annealed  copper  was  found  to  be  from  0*09501  to  0'09465 
the  same  copper,  after  hammering,  had  a  specific  heat  of  from 
0^36  to  0*0933  ;  on  being  again  thoroughly  annealed,  so  as  to 
recover  its  former  density,  its  specific  heat  was  from  0*09493  to 
(H)9479,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  first.  Again,  in  dimor- 
phous bodies  (86)  the  densest  form  has  the  lowest  specific  heat ; 
oiamond    for  example,  has  a  specific  heat  of  0*1468;  whilst 
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graphite  has  a  specific  heat  of  0'2018,  or  one-third  hidi^ ;  and 
the  specific  heat  of  charcoal  is  8tiU  higher,  or  0*2415.  It  has  aUo 
been  thought  that  to  this  diminution  of  Bpecific  beat  by  compres- 
sion may  be  partially  due  the  beating  of  cold  metallic  bars  observed 
during  the  operation  of  rolling ;  they  become  denser)  and  conse- 
quently  have  less  cajiacity  for  neat.  It  is,  however,  more  proba- 
ble that  this  is  simply  a  case  of  the  conversion  of  sensible  motion 
into  the  molecular  motion  which  produces  heat,  similar  to  that 
which  attends  friction  or  percussion. 

pThe  sudden  compression  of  aeriform  bodies  is  likewise  attend- 
ed with  the  evolution  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat,  which  may 
even  rise  high  enough  to  ignite  tinder  and  other  inflammable 
substances.  On  raretving  air  the  opposite  eflfects  are  observed. 
One  evidence  of  this  ract  is  afibrded  oy  the  mist  which  is  formed 
within  a  glass  receiver  while  it  is  undergoing  exhaustion.  On 
first  working  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump,  the  sudden  expansicm 
deprives  die  moisture  which  all  air  contains,  of  part  of  me  heat 
necessary  for  its  existence  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  it  condeueeB 
in  minute  drops,  which  speedilv  evaporate  again  as  the  equili- 
brium of  temperature  is  restored.  If  compres^  air  be  allowed 
to  expand  suddenly,  by  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  a  similar 

Ehenomenon  is  produced  ;  a  demand  for  the  heat  which  the  air 
ad  lost  in  compression  suddenly  arises,  and  moisture  is  deposited 
as  before. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  absorption  of  heat  attend- 
ing the  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  was  due  to  an  alteration  in 
their  specific  heat,  but  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  of 
Kegnault  have  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  absorption 
of  heat  under  tnese  circumstances  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.* 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  this  diminutioii  of 
temperature  takes  place  somewhat  more  fully.  Suppose  two  equal  Tolumes  of  air  at 
Fio  124  32''  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  graduaUy  increasing  temperature  un- 
til each  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  628  .  If  one  of  these  Tolumei 
of  fur  be  allowed  to  expand  unchecked,  its  elasticity  will  remain  un- 
altered, but  its  volume  will  be  doubled ;  whilst  if  the  other  is  confined 
within  fixed  limits,  its  volume  will  be  unaltered,  but  its  elasticity  wiU 
be  doubled.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  to  produce  the  observed 
rise  of  temperature  will,  however,  be  very  different  in  the  two  experi- 
ments. In  the  case  where  the  air  is  allowed  to  expand,  the  heat  re- 
quired will  be  greater  than  where  the  bulk  of  the  air  continues  the 
same — in  the  proportion  of  1408  to  1000.  Let  c,  fig.  124,  be  an  open 
rectangular  vessel,  the  base  of  which  is  one  square  foot  in  area.  If 
a  a  represent  the  surface  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  contained  within  it  at 
a  temperature  of  32",  d  d  will  represent  the  surface  of  the  same  cuMo 
foot  of  air  which  has  been  raised  to  623°,  or  through  an  interval  of 
491''.  The  quantity  of  air  which  originally  filled  but  one  cubic  foot 
will  now  occupy  the  space  of  two  cubic  feet ;  consequently  it  must  have  lifted  the 
superincumbent  column  of  atmospheric  air,  resting  on  the  surface,  ddy  through  a  height 
of  one  foot ;  but  the  weight  of  that  superincumbent  column  of  air,  calculated  at  15 
pounds  on  tiie  square  inch,  is  16  x  144,  or  2160  pounds.  Now,  the  weight  of  a  cabio 
foot  of  air  at  82'  is  1*29  ounces,  and  the  specific  heat  of  air  was  found  by  Regnault  to 
be  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  or  0'28'7,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1*29  ounces  of  air  491"  will  raise  only  0*81  ounoee  of 
water  through  491''.  Now,  0'31  ounces  of  water  raised  to  491°  would  be  equal  to  168 
ounoee,  or  9*5  pounds  raised  only  V,    Thus  the  heat  required  to  double  the  Tolmae  of 
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The  absorption  of  heat  by  air  when  it  nndergoes  rarefaction, 
will  enable  ns  to  understand  the  general  distribntion  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  If 
the  atmosphere,  without  being  altered  in  weight  or  quantity, 
could  be  reduced  to  a  stratum  of  uniform  density  throughout, 
with  a  uniform  temperature  of  80°,  it  would  extend  to  a  height 
of  about  28,000  feet.  Now,  suppose  that  this  air,  throuffhout  the 
entire  thiclaiess  of  the  stratum,  suddenly  expanded  to  the  extent 
due  to  its  elasticity  ;  the  temperature  would  immediately  fall  in 
every  part  of  the  column  (except  at  its  base,  where  it  would 
remain  stationary),  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  density ; 
at  15,000  feet  it  would  be  about  32°,  and  at  30,000  feet  it  would 
be  about— 30°.  Owing  to  the  cause  just  explained,  a  progressive 
diminution  of  the  temperature  is  experienced,  as  the  altitude  of 
the  observer  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  increases ;  and  this 
depression  of  temperature  is  such,  that  even  in  tropical  climates, 
the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  are  always  crowned  with  snow. 
At  the  equator  the  snow  line  occurs  at  an  altitude  of  about  15,000 
feet,  but  in  England  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  occurs  at  about 
6000  feet ;  since  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  gradually  descends 
(subject,  however,  to  irregularities,  from  local  causes)  towards  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  as  the  place  of  observation  approaches 
towards  either  pole.  A  blast  of  cold  air,  therefore,  in  descending 
from  a  lofty  height  would  have  its  temperature  elevated  by  the 
mere  condensation  which  it  experiences  as  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  without  any  supply  of  heat  from  extraneous 
sources ;  ana  the  danger  arising  from  its  chilling  influences  would 
be  thus  simply  and  enectually  averted.  Observations  have  shown 
that  the  average  depression  of  temperature  in  ascending  from  the 
sea  level  amounts  to  1°  F.  for  every  300  feet ;  and  the  following 
table  is  given  by  Daniell  {Meteorology^  vol.  i,  p.  41)  as  an  appro- 
priate estimate  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due 
to  this  cause,  supposing,  as  mdicated  in  the  second  column,  that 
the  initial  temperature  of  80°,  is  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 

a  caUo  foot  of  air,  and  consequently  to  lift  2160  pounds,  would  heat  9*6  pounds  of  wa- 
ter r  F. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  cubic  foot  of  air,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  ex- 
pand finely,  be  confined  when  heated,  so  that  its  volume  shall  remain  constant ;  Uie 
quantity  of  heat  required  under  these  circumstances  will  be  less  than  when  it  was  al- 
lowed to  expand  freely  in  the  ratio  of  1000  to  1408,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  which 
wodd  be  heated  1"  by  this  amount  is  easily  seen  to  be  only  equal  to  6*7  pounds ;  for 
1408: 1000  ::y-5:6-'7. 

Noiw,  on  deducting  6*7  firom  9*6,  the  difference,  2*8,  represents  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  which  would  be  raised  1*"  F.  by  the  excess  of  heat  imparted  to  the  air  when 
iSowed  to  expand,  in  our  imaginary  experiment ;  but  this  excess,  as  already  explained, 
has  been  engaged  in  lifting  a  column  of  air  of  2160  pounds  wdght  through  a  height  of 
one  fSdOt  If  now  we  divide  2160  by  2*8,  we  obtain  the  number  771*4,  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  an  expenditure  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  is  compe- 
tnt  to  raise  771*4  pounds  one  foot ;  or  we  are  by  this  means  brought  to  the  same  re- 
Boh  as  that  deduced  by  Joule  from  his  experiments.  The  reasoning  employed  above  is 
tint  naed  by  Mayer  in  his  paper  on  the  mechanical  nature  of  heat  The  numbers, 
howerer,  have  been  supplied  by  subsequent  experiments.  (See  Tyndall:  H«U  <u  a 
M9de  ofModon,  p.  66  et  teq.) 
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near  the  equator,  and  that  the  initial  temp«ratiife  of  0^  F.  indi 
cated  in  the  third  oolnxnn  is  that  towards  the  poles. 


▲UitodtlafMk 

TimiMntBM  *r. 

rmfm^'V. 

0 

W 

or 

0000 

•4^ 

--.18*5 

10000 

48*4 

—87-8 

ISOOO 

81*4 

.-4»-8 

SOOOO 

12-8 

--8S-1 

SfiOOO 

—7-6 

—109-1 

80000 

—80^ 

—140-8 

In  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  a  subetaiice  rises,  its  spe- 
cific heat  mdnallj  increases ;  owing,  probably,  to  tiie  inoresse 
in  the  bnl£  of  the  bodj  with  the  rise  of  temperatnn^  and  to  ths 
angmentatloD  of  the  space  between  the  molecnles  of  the  htetsd 
snostance.  This  increase  in  the  specific  heat  with  the  rise  of 
temperature  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  following  table  comr 
pilea  firom  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit 

Biae  cf  Specific  Heat  mth  Riae  qf  Temperature. 


BolwtallM  VMd. 


MtiTcuty... 

Antimony 

Silver 

One 

Copper... 

Iron 

61a88 


FMmSrts 

From  ar  to 

tirf. 

MTF. 

0-0880 

0-0880 

0K)888 

OH)80S 

0^07 

0O549 

0-0567 

0-0611 

0-0927 

0-1016 

0-0949 

0-1018 

0-1098 

0-1218 

0-1770 

0-1900 

(170)  Variation  of  Amount  oj  Specific  Heat  wth  Change  <f 
Phyeical  State. — A  body  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specinc 
heat  than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
lower  in  the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  condition.  This  is  re- 
markably shown  in  the  case  of  water,  in  which  the  specific  heat 
is  double  that  of  ice,  and  also  more  than  double  that  of  8team« 
Contrasting  together  the  specific  heats,  as  obtained  for  the  follow- 
ing solids,  by  Kegnault,  with  the  numbei's  obtained  by  Person 
(JT/in.  de  Chimie^  III.  xxi.  883,  and  xxiy.  136)  for  the  same 
bodies  when  liquefied,  the  amount  of  this  difference  will  bo  seen 
to  be  liable  to  great  variation : — 
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Specijlo  Seat  (f  the  same  Suhskm 

Liquid 


Babtt^DOSt 


Ice 

Nitrate  of  Sodium. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium... 

Sulphur 

Fhosphorus 

Bromine 

Tin 

Iodine 

Lead. 

Ksmutb  

Mercury • 


SoUd. 


Bp.H««t 


0-60S0 
0-2782 
0-2887 
0-2026 
0-1788 
0-0843 
0-0662 
0-0541 
0-0814 
0-0808 
0-0819 


Temp«nt«r«v*F. 


between 

— 22  and    82 

82  and  212 

82  and  212 

82  and  212 

6  and    45 

—108  and  — 4 

82  and  212 

82  and  212 

82  and  212 

82  and  212 


Liqnid. 


Sp.  H««t 


1-0000 
0-4180 
0-8818 
0-2840 
0-2045 
0-1060 
0-0687 
0-1082 
0-0402 
0-0868 
Oi)888 


TemiMratiire  *F. 


between 

82  and  68 
608  and  806 
662  and  815 
248  and  802 
122  and  212 

10  and  118 
482  and  662 

not  stated 
662  and  842 
586  and  716 

82  and  212 


Of  all  Bolids  and  liquidB  water  is  that  which  possesBes  the 
largest  amount  of  Bpecinc  heat.  This  circumstance  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  towards  moderating  the  rapidity  of  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  ojving  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  the  ocean  absorbs  or  emitfi  in  accommodating 
itself  to  the  variations  of  external  temperature.  Mercury,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  very  low  specific  heat,  which  much  enhances 
its  sensibility  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  increases  its  fitness 
for  thermometric  purposes. 

(171)  Specific  Meat  of  Gases  and  Vapours. — ^The  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours  is  attended  with 
unusual  difficulties;  and  the  earlier  researches  on  the  subject, 
though  conducted  by  many  philosophers  distinguished  for  exper- 
imental skill,  gave  discordant  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  subject  has  been  submitted  to  a  very  elaborate  and  vig- 
orous investigation  by  Regnault,  who,  taking  the  specific  heat  of 
an  equal  weight  of  water  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  finds  that  of 
air  to  be=0'2375,  and  he  gives  the  following  numbers  as  repre- 
B^ting  the  specific  heat  ot  the  various  gases  and  vapours  upon 
which  he  made  his  experiments : — 

Specific  Heat  of  Oases  and  Vapours, 


Omot  Vapoor. 


Air. 

Oxygen  

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen. 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

NitrooB  Oxide... 
Nitric  Onde...^. 
Owbonic  Oxide.. 
OubooioAGid... 


EqoAl 

/ * ^ 

VoU.  WgbU. 


0-2876 
0-2406 
0-2868 
0-2869 
0-2964 
0-8040 
0-8447 
0-2406 
0-2870 
0-8807 


0-2176 
0-2488 
8-4090 
0-1210 
0-0666 
0-2262 
0-2817 
0-2460 
0-2168 


Om  or  Vapoar. 


Bisulphide  of  Carbon..... 

Ammonia. 

Harsh  Gas 

OlefiantOaa 

Chloride  of  Arsenic 

Chloride  of  Silicon 

Perchloride  of  Titanium... 

PerchlorideofTin . 

Sulphurous  Anhydride..... 
Hydroofalorio  Add 


Equal 

/ * ^ 

Vols.     Wghti. 


0-4122 

0-2996 

0-8277 

0-4106 

0-7013 

0-7778 

0-8664 

0-8689 

0-841 

0*2862 


0-1669 

0-6084 

0-6929 

0-4040 

0-1122 

01822 

0-1290 

0-0989 

0-164 

0-1842 
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Sj>ec\fio  Heat  of  0(Me8  cmd  Vapowra — Contin'ued. 


Om  or  Yapoar. 


Sulphuretted  Hydrogen ... 

Water...'. 

Alcohol 

Wood  Spirit 

Ether 

Chloride  of  Ethyl 

Bromide  of  Ethyl 

Sulphide  of  Ethyl 


Sqiul 

/ * ^ 

Vols,     W*gbt». 


0-2867 
0*2989 

0-6068 
1-2266 
0-6096 
0-7026 
1-2466 


0-2482 
0-4806 
0*4684 
0-4680 
0-4796 
0-2788 
0-1896 
0-4008 


Oas  or  Yapofor. 


Cyanide  of  Ethyl 

Chloroform 

Dutch  Liquid. 

Acetic  Ether. 

Benzol 

Acetone. 

Oil  of  Turpentme 

j  Tcrchlorideof  PhoBphonu 


Equal 


I 


Yola.     Wglita 


0-829S 
0HM61 
0^911 
1-2184 
1-0114 
0-8841 
2-8776 
0-6886 


0-4261 
0-1666 
0229S 
0-4008 
0-8764 
0-4126 
0-6061 
0-1847 


As  the  result  of  a  numerous  and  elaborate  series  of  experi- ' 
ments,  Kegnault  concludes,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Delsr 
roehe  and  Berard,  that  the  specific  heat  of  air  does  not  increase 
with  rise  of  temperature,  at  any  rate  between  the  temperatures 
of —22''  and  392°  F.  The  same  result  holds  good  tor  gases 
which,  like  hydrogen,  are  not  readily  liquefiable.  Condensible 
gases  like  carbonic  acid  exhibit  a  variation  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  quite  perceptible ;  thus,  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic 
acid —  • 

Between  —22°  and  18°  was  found  =0-18427. 

18°  and  212°      "  =0-20248. 

18°  and  410°      "  =0-21692. 


(( 


(( 


Or  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is  as  follows : — 

At    32°  =         0-1870. 

212°  =         0-2145. 

392°  =         0-2396. 


A  similar  variation,  though  probably  to  a  still  greater  amount, 
occurs  with  vapours  generally. 

Another  reniarkal)le  experimental  result  obtained  by  H^- 
nault,  indicates  that  for  pressures  ranging  between  1  and  12 
atmospheres,  the  specific  heat  of  eqval  wetghta  of  a  non-conden- 
sible  gas,  such  as  atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen,  is  uniformly  the 
same,  and  is  independent  of  the  density  ;  consequently,  that  the 
specific  heat  of  a  given  volume  of  a  gas  increases  directly  as  its 
oensity  is  increased. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  simple  gases  for  equal  volumes,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  incondensibfe  gases^-oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen — and  appear  to  follow  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  retit  (172) ;  but  for  condensible  gases  and  vapours,  such  as 
chlorine  and  bromine,  it  is  far  from  being  true.  Compound  gases 
which  are  formed  without  undergoing  condensation,  such  as  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  nitric  oxide,  also  obey  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit.  When  a  body  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  state,  it  is  found  to  have  the  highest  specific  heat  when 
in  the  liquid  form,  and  much  less  in  the  aeriform  state. 

In  determining  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours,  after 
a  trial  of  various  methods,  Keguault  ultimately  adopted  a  modlfi- 
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cation  of  tbat  ^nplojed  by  Delaroche  and  Berard : — the  gas 
under  trial  was  first  condensed  into  a  strong  receiver,  and  then 
hj  means  of  apparatos  specially  contrived  for  that  purpose,  a 
known  weight  ot  this  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  at  a  periectly 
imifonn  rate,  into  a  Bpiral  tube  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil, 
which  was  maintained  at  a  fixed  temperature ;  the  gae  was  in 
tltis  way,  during  its  passage  tlirough  the  spiral,  raised  to  a  known 
temperatnre,  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  in  the  bath ;  the  heated  gas 
ma  then  transmitted  through  a  metallic  veasel,  surrounded  by  a 
known  weight  of  water ;  finally,  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  care  being  taken  that  no  sensible  diiference 
in  temperatnre  existed  between  the  issning  gas  and  the  water  of 
the  calorimeter.  In  this  way  Regnaolt  ascertained  the  rise  of 
temperature  experienced  by  a  kno.wn  weight  of  water,  when  a 

EVen  weight  ot  each  gas,  after  it  had  been  raised  to  a  certain 
■own  temperature,  was  cooled  down  by  it  to  a  certain  other 
known  temperatnre.  When  the  specific  heat  of  equal  wei^hi^  of 
the  ditfereiit  gases  was  once  known,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  that 
for  eqaal  vdumea,  by  simply  multiplying  the  numbers  for  eqaal 
weights  by  those  representing  the  specific  gravities  of  each  gas  or 

Sponr.  For  the  details  of  this  delicate  inquiry,  the  reader  is 
erred  to  the  second  volume  of  Regnault'a  great  work,  RdaHons 
iga  Experiences  pour  determiner  le»  Lois  et  U»  Dotmeet  Physiques 
neeesaairee  au  Caleul  dea  Machines  a  Feu,  pp.  41 — 333. 

The  following  table,  compiled  &om  Regnanlt's  experiments, 
shows  how  greafly  the  epecific  heat  of  the  same  liquid  varies 
with  the  temperatnre,  whilst  in  gases  no  such  Tsriation  takes 
place.  It  also  shows  that  the  specific  heat  of  ^  body  in  the . 
easeoas  state  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
Gquid  form. 

i^weyfc  Seais  cf  Liquids  and  Ya^aovrs  compared. 


U,oU. 

,™u. 

I.,.,., 

tiu.»u.. 

!.p.h.... 

T^p.  •  T. 

*p.  t..l. 

T>.p.-r. 

w.Uf 

H,0 

<7,H.O 

CSy 

CB^O 
C,H.O 

fS 

c,n,c,a,o, 

c,H.a, 

e.n. 

l-OIWl 

0^700 
10-58W 

0-JIM 

IS 

lis 

M- Mil  an- 

-Wl-md.W   1 
M-andlW    i 

HI 
•^■' 

— IJ-  and  «• 
S>-  and  tH- 

H' 
If; 

0*SOB 
0*T97 

aim 
Vim 

bMwe.o 
IBS'  ud  42S' 
ISf  mud  MS- 
MI- «id«8- 
lM-u.d4M- 
IBS-  ind  SIB- 
iU-  nd  Mt- 
Ml'  ud  «!■ 
MS-  Mid  WH- 
IM- and  my 

MT  uid  WO- 

M3-  .nd  44S' 
BBS-  •nd  i30- 

HO-  ud  laf 

AlMhOl 

Elhn... 

BlnlphldoC^bon.... 

AsetoM 

5tlSK"l!*!::: 

CMwofcrto 

Datcb  Liqnld 

MO  AVMDBD  BKiM  OV  TO 

{179l)SdatkmofJ^peeiifhffegttoAt(mUe  WdgkL^AMkiaiat- 
eeting  relation  has  Deeataraeedbetweoithei^^ 
and  uieir  combininff  qnaothiea.  It  has  already  been  stated  (161) 
that  the  amoant  of  neat  reqoiied  to  raise  aqoal  weii^  of  difo- 
ent  sabetanoes  1^  in  temperature  varieB  for  each  apeciea  of  mattVi 
but  !■  always  constant  for  the  same  body  when  it  ia  plaoed  inder 
like  cironmBtanees. 

Bj  oomjpariug  toother  quantities  of  the  variona  alffnentaiy 
snbstanoes  in  the  ratio  of  their  combming  ^roportiona,  and  asoer- 
tainin^  the  amount  of  heat  which  each  requires  to  raise  it  Hbmof^ 
equal  mtervals  of  temperature,  Dulong  and  Petit  made  the  im- 
portant observation  that  the  quantities  of  heat  abaoibed  besr  a 
very  ample  numerical  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  laige  ]^po^ 
tion  of  instances,  the  amonnt^i  of  heat  Uius  absorbed,  allowing  ftr 
unavoidable  errors  of  experiment,  are  identical;  and  it  wis 
liirther  observed,  that  the  exoq;>tional  cases  nearly  luwaya  exhibit 
some  simple  multiple  relation  to  this  number.  In  other  weids^ 
the  spedjio  heat  iff  an  dementary  hody  is  vMnemdy  4U  iU  cmMm 
ing  proporticn  :  consequently,  the  product  of  the  mcific  heal  of 
an  element  into  its  combining  ]>roportion  gives,  subject  to  slUA 
variations  due  to  errors  of  ezneriment,  either  a  oonatank  numtei 
or  some  multiple  of  that  numoer. 

The  law  thus  announced  by  Dulong  and  Fedt'baB  been  oon- 
firmed  by  the  sub8e(][uent  researches  of  B^^nault  upon  speeifie 
heat  {Ann,  de  Chimte^  IL  Ixxiii.  61,  IIL  i.  129,  iz.  823,  xzvL 
261,  xlvi  257,  and  Ixiii.  6).  Begnault  determined  the  epeeific 
heats  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  both  simple  and  compound. 
» He  designates  the  promict  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specifie 
heat  of  a  body  by  its  atomic  weight,  aa  the  (xUmite  heat  of  the 
body. 

In  21  of  the  simple  bodies  which  he  examined,  most  of  which 
were  in  a  state  of  cuemical  puritr,  he  found  the  atomic  heat  to 
range  between  3*81  and  2*93,  witn  a  mean  of  3*13.  The  elements 
comprised  in  this  class  are  the  following,  viz.,  aluminum,  cad- 
mium, cobalt,  copper,  iridium,  iron,  lead,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mercury,  nickel,  osmium,  platinum,  rhodium,  selenium,  sulphur, 
tellurium,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc.  Experiments  are  at  present 
wanting  upon  the  specific  heat  of  oxygon  in  a  form  comparable 
with  tiie  solid  elements,  as  well  as  upon  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, glucinum,  thorinnm,  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  uranium,  and  ruthenium,  although  fix>m  anal- 
osj  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  this  group  of 
elements  as  regards  their  specific  heat. 

If  the  equivalent  number  in  common  use  be  employed  as  the 
multiplier  of  the  specific  heat,  it  will  be  found  that  a  eeoond 
smaller  class  of  elements  exists  which  have  an  atomic  heat  double 
that  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  foregohig  list.  This  class 
comprises  gold,  silver,  thallium,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus, bromine  and  iodine,  as  well  as  lithium,  potassium,  and 
sodium.  From  their  chemical  analogies  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  this  list  should  also  be  included  fiuorine,  chlorine,  cseaium, 
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rabidimn,  and  bjdrogen,  although  as  yet  the  necessary  experi- 
ments are  wanting  to  decide  the  point.  The  bodies  of  this  class 
gave  for  their  atomic  heat  nambers  ranging  between  5*85  and 
S"87,  with  a  mean  of  6*42 ;  Renault  therefore  proposed  to  di\'ide 
by  two  the  nambers  usually  given  as  the  ^atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  in  the  second  list.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to 
doable  the  numbers  of  the  first  series,  by  which  means  the  iden- 
tity of  the  ratio  would  be  presei*ved  equally  well.  If  this  were 
done,  the  atomic  weifi:hts  would  correspond  with  those  given  in  the 
tables,  pp.  21  and  22.  There  are  chemical  reasons  which  fully 
ingtify  tnis  alteration,  startling  as  it  may  to  some  at  first  appear. 
The  annbming  jmfvortion  of  an  element,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  affected  by  the  proposed  change  of  the  number  which,  for 
various  reasons,  is  selected  as  the  atomic  weigJii^  and  which  in 
some  cases  coincides  with  the  combining  proportion,  while  in 
others  it  is  a  multiple  of  it. 

The  table  whicn  follows  includes  some  of  the  principal  results 
derived  from  Regnault's  experiments  on  a  lar^e  number  of  ele- 
mentarv  bodies.  He  found,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
Bime  element  has  a  different  specific  heat  if  examined  in  a  differ- 
ent state  of  aggregation.  Boaies  when  in  the  liquid  form  have  a 
higher  specific  heat  than  when  in  the  solid  state,  as  is  seen  on 
oomparing  the  numbers  for  brondne  and  mercury  in  the  two 
ocmmtions. 


Specnjfio  (md  Atomie  Heats  of  the  Elements. 


Elamanta. 


Diamond 

Ormphite. 

Wood  Charcod. 

SBioOB,  teed 

**       crystallized, 
Boron,  cr3r8tanized.. 

Sulphur  (native). 

fleteniwin 

TeUurimn 

Magnemum ,. 

Sue... 

CadiDiiim  » 

Aluminnfn 

Iroo 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese... 

Hn 

Tungsten 

CopperM..M*.. 

Lead. 

Mercury,  solid... 
"*        Uqoid 

Flatfaiiim 

PaUadhim. 

Bbodiom 

Osniiun 

16 


8 


pedSe 


1  ...».•••••••  .•••'•»«•••• 


01468 

0-2018 

0-2416 

01760 

01 767 

0-260 

017760 

0-08870 

004737 

0-2499 

0-09666 

0-06669 

0-2148 

011879 

0*10868 

010696 

01217 

0-06628 

0-08842 

0-09616 

008140 

0-08192 

008882 

0-08248 

0H)6927 

0-06101 

0D8068 


10-9 
16-0 
89-7 
64-0 
12-0 
82-6 
66-0 
18-7 
28-0 
29-6 
29-6 
27-6 
68-8 
92-0 
81-7 
108-6 
1000 
1000 
98-6 
68-2 
62-2 
99-4 


SpedOo  HMt 

Atomlo 

8p«clflo  Heat 

SqnlTftlcnt 

Weight 

At.  Weight 

0-8808 

48? 

6-0464 

1-2108 

88? 

6*6694 

1-4490 

2-460 

86? 

6-126 

2-726 

2-8416 

82 

6-6882 

8-8146 

79-6 

6-6641 

8-0810 

129 

6-1107 

2-9988 

24 

6*9976 

81064 

66 

6-2688 

81744 

112 

6-8482 

2-9869 

27-6 

6-8780 

81861 

66 

6-8722 

8-2046 

69 

6-4090 

81663 

69 

6-8106 

8-8467 

66 

6-6984 

8-8068 

118 

6-6866 

8-0746 

184 

61492 

80162 

68-6 

6-0419 

8-2630 

207 

6-4999 

8-1920 

200 

6-3840 

8-8820 

200 

6-6640 

81976 

197-2 

6*8962 

8-1681 

106-4 

6-8062 

8-0291 

104-4 

6-0682 

8-0446 

198-8 

6-0892 

948 
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Speoiifie  and  Atamio  Heaia  (jftke  Elemant§ — ContinuBi^ 


KlCBMllti. 

SpMlfto 

HMt 

BaotTft- 

SpMUeHMt 

Atenle 
lV«lgkt. 

SptdfieHiil 
AtW(rfgH 

TrIiHmn 

0-08259 

0-05412 

0-08480 

0-10600 

0-16956 

0-29840 

0-9408 

0-18870 

0-08140 

0-05077 

0-08084 

0-08855 

0-05701 

98-6 

8-2188 

197il 
127 

80 

80 

89 

28 
7 

81 

76 
12S 
210 
204 
108 
196-6 

64266 
6-8782 
6-7440 
84800 
6-6128 
6-7480 
6-S8M 
i-8497 
6-lOiO 
6-1989 
64764 
6-8442 
6-1570 
6-8777 

lodino ••••■ 

BrnmliM.  lolidT.*..**..  t.« 

"        liquid 

PotAMiinm 

Sodium  ......T.. .......... 

Lithium  ...t TT,...., 

Phoflphonu •.••..• 

ArMnio... 

BifBiinth  ..............r.. 

Thftnium...........t...... 

SilTer» 

Gold 

0-08244                i 

J 

1 

(178)  Atamio  Heats  cf  Oonywund  Bodies.— The  alloYBi  so- 
cording  to  Regnault's  experimentB,  yield  a  speeifio  heat  wnich  is 
exactly  the  mean  of  that  of  their  components ;  hence  thdr  hett 
is  equal  to  the  Bum  of  that  of  their  components ;  and  Woestyn 
{Ann.  de  Chimie^  IIL  xxiii.  295)  has  shown  that  for  the  ral- 
nhides  and  iodides,  within  certain  limits  of  error,  the  atomic 
heat  may  be  calculated  from  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  their 
couBtituents.  The  atomic  heat  of  the  compound  is,  however,  gen- 
erally somewhat  less  than  that  sum,  and  it  yaries  from  ^s  nnm- 
ber  according  as,  during  combination,  condensation  of  the  com- ' 
ponent  particles  has  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ac- 
cording to  other  causes  hitherto  unascertained. 

On  comparing  together  equivalent  quantities  of  isomorphouB 
compounds  possessed  of  a  similar  chemical  composition,  Neumann 
found  that  tiicy  likewise  possess  equal  atomic  neats.  The  differ- 
ences from  the  mean  are  m  some  eases  considerable,  but  they  are 
of  the  same  order  as  those  already  observed  to  occur  in  the  sim- 
ple bodies.  The  mean  atonoiic  heat  of  the  isomorphous  carbon- 
ates, such,  for  example,  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium,  barium, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  strontium,  and  the  double  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  is  21*22,  varying  between  21*10  and  21 '70.  In 
like  manner  the  sulphates  of  oarium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead 
yield  a  mean  atomic  heat  of  24*82. 

Eegnault,  from  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  a  great 
•variety  of  compound  bodies,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  "  in 
all  compound  bodies  of  the  same  atomic  composition,  and  of  simi- 
lar chemical  constitution,  the  specific  heats  are  inversely  as  the 
atomic  weights."  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight  in  any  one  class  of  com- 
pounds may,  however,  differ  greatly  from  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding numbers  in  any  otner  class,  the  numbers  fiimished  by 
the  different  classes  not  bein^  connected  by  any  very  simple  ra- 
tio.   These  facts  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  an  examination  of 
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the  sabjoined  Bammary  of  Begnault's  results 

m.ii72). 

Atomic  Heat  of  Compounds. 


C1m8  of  Gomponnda. 


Protoxides,  1st  Class,  ZnO. 
**  2iid  Class, /%0 

Sesqniozides , 

Binozides 

Teroxides 

Sulphides. , 

Sesqnisulphidea 

^sulphides 

Chlorides 

Bichlorides 

Terchlorides 

Qoadrichlorides 

J  Bromides 

1  Bibromides 

(Iodides 

iBiniodides. 

flaorides. 

( Nitrates 

|Nitrates 

Chlorates. 

f  Sulphates 
Sulphates 

Chromates 

Add  Chromates...., 

j  Carbonates 

|Carbonates 

I^Jiosphates 

Metaphosphates , 

Pyrophosphates 

Ditto 


Oenertl 

No.  of 

8p.  HeAt 

Formola. 

• 

ex- 
amples. 

At  W'ghL 

N'O* 

2 

10-64 

N"0 

6 

11-80 

R"tO, 

6 

27-16 

X*'0, 

2 

18-84 

Y'*0, 

2 

18-98 

M,/9 

2 

18-88 

R'",^. 

2 

29-77 

X»^/S, 

2 

20-8 

MCI 

6 

12-69 

N"Cla 

8 

18-72 

R"'C1, 

2 

80-86 

X»'Cl4 

2 

86-66 

MBr 

8 

18-70 

N"Br, 

1 

19-86 

MI 

6 

18-46 

N"I, 

2 

19-86 

N"P, 

1 

16-76 

MNO, 

8 

24187 

N"2N0, 

1 

89-74 

MClO, 

1 

26-68 

M,/904 

2 

88-04 

N"/»04 

5 

26-68 

M.CrO* 

.1 

8608 

M,Cr,OT 

1 

64-69 

M.CO, 

2 

29-48 

N"CO, 

8 

21-64 

N",2P04 

1 

68-66 

N"2P0, 

1 

89-78 

M4PaOT 

2 

62-24 

N'aP.OT 

1 

48-84 

At  Heat 

No.  of 
Atoms. 


6-82 

6-66 

6-43 

4-61 

4-74 

6-29 

6-96 

6-9 

6  84 

6-24 

7-69 

7-11 

6-86 

6-46 

6-78 

6-46 

6-68 

4-82 

4-41 

618 

4-72 

4-48 

616 

4-86 

4-91 

4-81 

4-86 

8-98 

4-76 

4-88 


*  N"  representing  a  dyad,  R'"  a  triad,  X'""  a  tetrad,  and  T"^  a  hezad  element 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  given  the  quotients  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  atomic  heat  in  the  fourth  column  by  the 
number  of  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  ex)mpound. 
These  quotients  are  not  uniform  in  amount,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  atomic  heat  of  a  compound  were,  as  supposed  by  Woestyn 
and  Gamier,  nearly  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  its  constituent 
elements ;  but  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  number  in  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  same  class  of  compounds  is  nearly  alike. 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  molecule  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkaline  metals  is  represented  by  the  formula  MCI  (a  dia- 
tomic formula),  the  atomic  heat  of  this  class,  12*69,  divided  by  2, 
is  6*34,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  ordinary  number  for  the 
atomic  heat  of  the  elements.  Again,  if  the  molecule  of  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  most  of  the 
strongly  basic  metals,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  nickel,  &c,  be  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  N"C1,  (a  triatomic  formula),  the  atomic  heat 
18-72,  divided  by  3,  gives  6*24  as  the  result,  again  agreeing  with 
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the  ordinary  tttunben  for  the  atomic  keal  of  Ae  elemenii.  Simi- 
lar  remarks  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  bromides  and  the 
iodides  of  these  two  classes  of  metallic  elements,  as  wHl  be  ob- 
vious on  inspecting  the  table. 

This  correspondence  between  these  two  se^  of  ditorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides,  however,  disappears,  if  it  be  suj^posed,  as  has 
hitherto  been  very  generally  adnutted,  ^that  the  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  are  all  diatomic  If  the  chlorides  of  the  seocmd 
class  represented  in  die  table  as  consisting  each  of  8  atoms — such 
as  chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  &c.,  be  supposed  to 
be  formed  upon  the  type  MCL  or  to  contain  two  atoms  only  in 
their  molecules — their  atomic  heat  will  be  9*86,  and  dividing  bv 
2,  the  number  will  be  4*68.*  The  general  conclusion  deducibie 
from  these  expariments  is  that,  whilst  the  equivalents  of  the  halo- 
gens and  of  the  alkaline  metals,  including  also  thalliom  and  sil- 
ver, are  truly  their  atomic  weights,  the  equivalents  of  the  ma- 
joritv  of  tlie  remaining  elements  represent  out  half  their  atomic 
wei^ts ;  consequently,  the  atomic  weights  of  these  UEieitab  should 
be  doubled,  in  conformity  with  the  tables  given  at  p^ges  21 
and  22. 

The  specific  heat  of  organic  liquids  has  been  studied  as  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  spedik  beat 
of  liquids  rises  very  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperathre,  and  this 
rise  stands  in  no  ^ple  i4lation  to  the  amo^t  of  euNUision 
which  the  liq\iid  experiences.  .  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  thsft 
in  the  case  of  liquids,  even  when  elementary,  no  approximation 
to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  for  the  elements  m  their  solid 
form  (that  the  specific  heat  is  inversely  as  the  atomic  weight)  has 
been  ascertained  to  exist.  The  specific  heats  of  a  few  liquids 
have  already  been  given  on  Regnault's  authority  (p.  289).  In 
the  table  on  the  following  page  tne  numbers  for  ether,  ethal,  and 
oil  of  turpentine  were  determined  by  Favre  and  Silbermaon. 
The  remaining  results  are  those  obtained  by  Kopp. 

From  these  experiments,  scanty  and  i^w  in  number  though 
they  are,  it  appears  that  the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of  o^ 
ganic  liquids  decreases  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
increases ;  further,  that  when  the  products  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  specific  heat  into  the  molecular  numbers  are  compared, 
this  product  generally  increases  as  the  molecular  weight  increases. 
and  in  the  homologous  series  of  the  alcohols,  the  fatty  acids,  and 
the  ethers,  the  increase  is  about  7  for  each  addition  of  t7H,  in 
the  molecule  of  the  compound.    In  the  case  of  some  metamerie 

*  This  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  dear  by  an  example : — ^Tlie  Bpedttc  heat  of 
chloride  of  barium  is  0'08967 ;  if  it  be  represented  by  the  formula  Bad,  wHb  an  aloiaio 
weight  104*0,  its  atomic  heat  will  be  0-08957  x  104=9-816 :  whereas  if  it  be  rcpwasnt- 
ed  as  jBa"Cls,  with  an  atomic  weight  208,  its  atomic  heat  will  be  Just  double,  or  IS'SI. 
In  the  first  case,  the  molecule  of  the  ialt  is  supposed  to  be  diatomic,  or  to  oontrfn  % 
atoms  of  its  constituents ;  in  the  second  it  is  represented  as  triatomio,  or  as  contaiBlQg 
8  atoms.  The  quotient  obtained  by  diyiding  the  atomic  heat  by  the  number  cf 
in  the  molecule  will  of  course  be  different  hi  the  two  cases : — 

for  — --  =s  4-657 ;  and  -r—  sx  6-Sl. 

a  9 
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bodies,  such  aa  the  acetate  of  methyl  and  formiate  of  ethyl,  the 
numbers  for  their  atomic  heats  are  alike ;  and  ether,  which  has 
the  same  atomic  volnme  as  the  compounds  just  mentioned,  has 
the  same  atomic  heat,  though  it  is  not  metameric  with  them. 

Speeific  Heat  of  Orgamo  Liqmds, 


Coanponnd. 


Water 

Wood  ^irit 

AloohoL 

Amylic  Alcohol 

Sthal 

Fomdc  Add. 

Acetic  Add. 

Butyrio  Add 

£ther 

Acetate  of  Methyl.. 
Foidiate  of  Ethyl- 
Acetate  of  Ethyl.... 
Batyrate  of  Methyl 
Valerate  of  Methyl, 
Oxalic  Ether 

Aff^tODft 

Benzol 

on  of  Mustard 

(Kl  of  Tnrpoitme.... 


£mplrie«l 
Formula 
0  =  \t. 


CH4O 
C7i,H,4  0 

CHaO, 

C^E^Ot 
CiEx^O 

CtE.Ot 
C^E^Ot 

C.Ex^Ot 

C%E\iO^ 

C^E.O 

C.E. 

C,E^8 

CioHie 


Mole- 

6p.  HcAt 
of  Eoaal 
Wei^ta. 

At  Heat 

cnlar 

(8p.  heat  x 
moL  weight) 

Weight. 

,18 

1-000 

18-00 

82 

0-646 

20-64 

46 

0-616 

28-29 

88 

0-664 

49-68 

242 

0-606 

122-46 

46 

0*686 

24*66 

60 

0-609 

80-64 

88 

0-608 

44-26 

74 

0-608 

87-22 

74 

0-607 

87-62 

74 

0-618 

87-96 

88 

0-496 

49-68 

102 

0-487 

49-67 

116 

0-491 

66-96 

146 

0-467 

66-72 

68 

0-680 

80-74 

78 

0-460 

86-10 

99 

0-482 

42-77 

186 

0-467 

68-61 

Latent  Heat. 

(174)  Disafpearance  of  Heat  dv/ring  Liquefa^ion. — When 
matter  passes  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  or  from  the 
liquid  into  the  aeriform  state,  heat  in  large  quantity  disappears, 
and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  thermometer ;  hence,  this 
modification  of  heat  is  called  latent  heat.  For  example,  when  a 
lump  of  ice  at  32°  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  gradually 
thaws  and  is  converted  into  water ;  but  neither  the  ice,  nor  the 
water  in  contact  with  it  rises  in  temperature.  So  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  ice  remains  unmelted,  the  water  continues  to  indi- 
cate thii  temperature  of  32°,  as  does  also  the  ice.  Again,  a  pound 
of  water  at  212°,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  32°,  gives  two 
pounds  of  water  at  122°,  which  is  the  mean  temperature  ;  but  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  gives 
two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  51°. 

In  this  case  the  water  has  lost  161°,  whilst  the  ice  has  gained 
only  19°  ;  so  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  have  become  latent. 
Hence,  in  order  to  convert  a  pound  of  ice  at  32^  into  water  at  32°, 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  142  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  is  needed. 
This  heat,  however,  is  not  lost,  for  if  the  progressive  cooling  of 
water  be  observed  in  an  atmosphere  many  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
sinks  regularly  until  it  reaches  32°,  when  it  becomes  stationary, 
and  freezing  begins ;  the  heat  being  supplied  from  that  which  is 
latent  in  the  water.    As  soon  as  the  whole  has  become  solid,  the 
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thermometer  again  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  AukSf 
until  at  length  it  reaches  that  of  the  surromiding  air.  Some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  required  to  convert  ice  into 
water^  without  any  apparent  rise  in  temperature,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  simple  conversion  of*  a  cube  of  ice  three 
feet  in  the  side  into  water,  also  at  82^,  would  absorb  the  whole 
heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coal.  (Fara- 
day.) Pouillet  has  calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  which  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  would  be  expended  in  melting  a  layer  of  ice 
which  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  for  a  thickness  of 
104  feet. 

Tliis  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  is  given 
forth  as  it  freezes,  furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  valne 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  any  sudden  setting-in  of  frost,  as  the 
very  act  of  freezing  moderates  the  effect  of  the  depression  of  tem- 

Eerature  on  surrounding  objects,  and  renders  the  transition  from 
eat  to  cold,  and  of  course  the  converse  from  cold  to  beat,  more 
gradual  and  uniform.  Another  very  important  purpose  is  at- 
tained by  this  gradual  liquefaction  of  ice :  out  for  this  contrivance 
the  ice  tliat  had  accumulated  during  a  long  winter  would  at  the 
fii*st  breeze  from  the  south  be  instantly  converted  into  water,  and 
sweep  before  it,  not  merely  the  habitations  of  man  and  their  ten- 
ants,  but  trees,  rocks,  ana  hills.  Such  fearful  catastrophes  do 
now  and  then  occur,  when  a  volcano  sudi  as  Etna  pours  forth  a 
stream  of  lava  over  its  snow-clad  sides  :  the  flood  that  then  en- 
sues is  even  more  destructive  than  the  fiery  toiTcnt  itself.  The 
latent  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  body,  bnt 
in  all  cases  of  liquefaction  there  is  a  similar  disappearance  of  heat; 
the  quantity  which  becomes  latent  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  substance. 

Person  {Ann,  de  Chimie^  III.  xxi.  333,  and  xxiv.  265)  has  de 
termined  the  latent  heat  absorbed  during  the  fusion  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  bodies,  and  he  concludes  that  the  latent  heat  of 
fusit)n  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  speci- 
fic lieat  of  the  pubstance  in  its  liquid  and  its  solid  form  by  a  num- 
ber obtained  by  adding  the  number  256°  (an  experimental  con- 
stant funiislied  by  researches  upon  the  latent  heat  of  water)  to  the 
melting-point  ^F.  of  tlie  substance  in  question.* 

Tlie  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  represent  the 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature  that  an  equal  weight  of  water 
would  be  raised  by  the  ])assage  of  each  of  the  bodies  enumerated, 
from  the  lic^uid  to  the  solid  state,  or  they  may  be  taken  as  the 

*  If  /  =  the  latent  heat,  d  the  difference  of  the  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  and  in  the 
solid  state,  t  the  melting-point  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  latent  heat  may  be  calculated 
by  the  formula 

(256  •\-t)d=l. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  metals  do  not  accord  with  Person's  theory,  as  the 
difference  of  their  specific  heats  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  is  very  trifling ;  but  for 
other  bodies  the  result  calculatcil  corresponds  pretty  clopcly  with  that  furnished  by 
experiment.  If  Person's  view  be  correct,  a  consequence  which  he  ingeniously  draws 
from  it  is,  that  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  would  fall  at  — 266°  F. 
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number  of  ponnds  of  water  that  would  be  raised  1^  of  Fabrenheit 
by  the  beat  emitted  during  tbe  congelation  of  one  pound  of  eacb 
oi  the  substances  included  in  the  table. 

Table  of  Latent  Heat  of  Liquids. 


Name  of  SobsUnca. 

•F. 

Water  =  1. 

Water 

142*66 

118-84 

86-26 

60-68 

87-92 

26*66 

24-44 

22-76 

16*86 

9*66 

9-0& 

6-11 

1*000 
0*794 
0*698 
0*866 
0*266 
0*179 
0*171 
0*169 
0*118 
0*067 
0*068 
0*086 

Nitrate  of  Sodiam. 

Nitrate  of  PotaBaium 

Z>nC     ..tT".-T"-TT-TTtTT-t-.,t-T-T»T--- 

Silver. 

Tin.-. TT rrr.rT...,...ttTtT,.T-- 

OadnHimn    ..rrTt.r.T«...Tr-.f.rrr...... 

Bismuth... 

Sulphur 

Lead 

Phosohorus. 

Mercury.. ..•.■....• 

I 


(175)  Freezing-Mixtures. — The  chemist  avails  himself  of  the 
fact  that  heat  disappears  during  liquefaction,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  artificial  cold :  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  depends 
upon  this  principle.  Many  salts  while  undergoing  solution  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  reduction  of  temperature.  For  exam- 
le :  4  ounces  of  nitre  and  4  of  sal-ammoniac,  each  in  fine  pow- 
er, when  mixed  with  8  ounces  of  water,  reduce  the  thermometer 
from  50°  to  10**.  Equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  water 
rednce  the  temperature  from  50°  to  4°.  So,  likewise,  equal  parts 
of  water,  of  powdered  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  also  crystallized  and  in  powder,  effect  a 
reduction  from  50°  to  —  7°.  In  like  manner,  the  solution  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  sodium  in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
is  attended  with  a  rapid  reduction  of  temperature  ;  this  mixture 
is  employed  in  the  common  refrigerators,  5  parts  of  the  acid  being 
poured  upon  8  parts  of  the  salt  reduced  to  powder :  the  tempera- 
ture may  thus  be  reduced  from  50  to  0°. 

Tlie  most  convenient  mixture,  however,  when  procurable, 
consiBts  of  two  parts  of  pounded  ice  (or,  better  still,  of  fresh  snow) 
and  1  part  of  common  salt.  A  steady  temperature  of —4°  can 
by  its  means  be  maintained  for  many  hours.  Again,  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  and  2  of  snow  will 
produce  a  cold  suflicient  to  freeze  mercury ;  if,  before  making  the 
mixture,  both  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  chloride  be  cooled  to  32°,  such  a  mixture  will 
cause  a  thermometer  when  plunged  into  it  to  fall  to  — 50°. 

Even  during  the  liquefaction  of  a  metallic  alloy  by  quicksilver, 
the  same  fact  is  observed ;  thus  an  alloy  may  be  formed  by  melt- 
ing tocether  207  parts  of  lead,  118  parts  of  tin,  and  208  parts  of 
bismuth  ;  if  this  oe  granulated,  by  pouring  it,  when  melted,  into 
water,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  1600  parts  of  mercury,  and  yrill 
taose  a  thermometer,  if  immersed  in  it,  to  sink  from  63°  to  14°. 
It  is  owing  to  this  absorption  of  heat  during  tlie  liquefaction 
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oi  solids,  that  not  only  in  the  mailing  of  ioe,  but  m  the  mndh 
higher  temperatures  required  for  die  fusion  of  many  of  &e  nwl' 
als,  the  temperature  remains  stationary  so  long  aa  any  portion  d 
tlie  mass  remains  unmelted ;  the  excess  of  heat  is  transferred  to 
the  unmelted  solid  by  conduction,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it 
during  its  liquefaction. 

The  fusinc-point  of  a  mixture  of  analogons  bodies  ia  generdly 
considerably  oelow  that  of  either  of  its  separate  oomponeDta  % 
Thus  sJloYB  often  have  a  melting  point  moph  below  that  <»  any  d 
the  metais  which  enter  into  their  formationv  as  ia  seen  in  the  csn 
of  fusible  metaL  It  has  long  been  practically  known  to  the  {^b» 
maker  and  the  metallurgist  that  mixtures  of  variona  silicates  fme 
at  a  temperature  far  below  that  required  to  melt  any  of  them 
alone.  A  similar  increase  of  fusibility  is  observed  when  many  of 
the  chlorides  are  mixed  together  bdfore  exposing  them  to  t^est 
A  mixture  of  equivalent  Quantities  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  potassium  melts  below  the  fti^n^point  of  eitiber  ssit 
separately,  and  is  often  used  to  effect  the  fusion  of  siliceous  min- 
erals in  analysis.  Schaffgotsch  found  that  acetate  of  potasriom 
melts  at  658^,  acetate  of  sodium  at  606^,  but  a  mixture  of  tlie  two 
salts  in  equivalent  proportions  fuses  at  435^  In  like  manner 
nitrate  of  potassium  melts  at  642°,  nitrate  of  sodium  at  691%  baft 
a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  liquefies  si 
low  as  429°,  or  162°  below  the  melting-point  of  the  moat  fiisiUe 
of  the  two  salts.  • 

A  mixture  of  crystallizable  fatty  acids  also  commonly  melts  li 
a  temperature  below  that  of  either  when  separated. 

The  following  table  contains  the  temperatures  at  which  ser 
eral  substances,  metallic  and  non-metallic,  enter  into  fusion  :-— 

Table  of  Busing-Paints. 


Name  of  SobeUnee. 


F. 


Mercui7 

Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Bromine 

Ice 


PhosphoruB... 
Potassium.... 
YeUow  Wax.. 

Sodium 

Iodine 

Sulphur 

Tin 


Bismuth 

Nitrate  of  Sodium 

Lead 

Nitrate  of  Potassium. 

Zinc 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Cast  Iron. 


Wrought  Iron.. 


—89 
—80 
9-5 
82 

111-6 
186 
148*6 
207-7 
224-6 
289 
461 
512 
691 
620 
642 
778 
1778 
1996 
2016 
2786 
above 
8280 


Authority. 


Hatdiiu 
Begnanh 
Pi^re 

ScfarStlcr 

Begnanlt 

Person 

Begnanlt 

Gay-Lossae 


DanleU 
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idting-poiDt  (^  ice  u  perfectly  BtataouatT*  at  32°  ;  bnt 
oh  coDtainfi  salts  in  solution  Iiae  a  lower  point  of  GOnpil»- 

*.  Thoo: 

Tf,  18s6,'  round  experbDentali;  that  the  frao- 
wUer,  t,  liquid  vhioh  t^Miub  kt  the  momait 
\  ia  loutrti  to  ft  minatc  but  meamrable  ez 

dng  the  nler  to  preuure.    Some  prelimiiuiy 
■bowed,  llut  for  a  premure  of  8  1   atmo 
^nt  at  oongeUtiMi  wm  lowered  0°  IM  F 
'  of  16'S  atmoBphena  it  via  rednoed  0°  ISl, 
Im  other  hand,  found  the  meltuig  ptdot  of 
of  Bpennaceti  to  be  raised  b;  tiia«aaiiig  the 
pemuoeti,  for  fiiBtaiice,  solkliSed  at  111°  9 
moapherio  ptcsnire,  bat  under  a  ] 
iret  it  aoUdifled  at  isa'-e ;  both  t 
e  moment  of  eolidiflcatloi],  and,  i 
)T  ThoniBon,  the  meltinE-pdiit 
d  this  to  hold  good  for  stUl  highar  ] 
iti  compiitied  not  ocly  ipermaceti,  but  also 
iiln.     The  eiperimenta  of  Housboh  (Arm.  dt 
A.  i5B)  upon  this  point  are  Terr  remarkable 
an  apparatua,  in  which  he  was  able  t«  subject 
ua  which  he  estimaled  at  13000  atmosph^«i,  ■ 
I  Ita  hoik  was  reduced  b;  IS  hondredthi  of 
oooupied  at  S!°.     He  found  tliat  under  thli 
More  ice  frozen  at  ST  r^uelted,  and  contln- 

0°  F.  This  apparatus  coosisted  of  a  Eted 
ISfi,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  cjhndnoal  cant;, 
Tliis  caiit;  was  closed  beluw  by  a  oonical 
'",  which  was  kept  in  Ita  place  by  the  screw,  a. 
Aij  was  made  slightly  conical,  and  to  It  waa 
)per  oore,  t,  upon  which  the  steel  [uMon,  d, 
old  be  pressed  down  with  enormous  fon»  by 

aerew  i,  worked  bj  ■  lerer  attached  to  the 

making  the  eiperiment,  the  sppaiatul  was 

;  It  was  then  inverted,  and  a  loose  copper 
itroduced,  after  which  it  was  filled  op  to  * 
id  Hubjecied  to  a  low  temperature.  As  soon 
iraa  completely  frozen,  the  plae  /  was  intro- 
le  appsratua  securely  dosed.    It  wse  then  re- 

nnial  position,  and  immersed  in  a  freezing 

4°  F.    After  allowing  it  to  acquire  Ihif  low 

the  greatest  degree  of  compression   which 

led  wu  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ice  within.  ** 

bus  liquefied,  and  the  copper  rod,  d,  was  found  to  liamfaHeit  to  Oit  hoUom 

rhich  immediately  solidified  again  on  reUring  the  pressure. 

(JVocdnf.  Aoyol  Soc.,  toI.  liL,  April  SOth,  IBflg]  hss  made  tome  hit«reat- 
na  upon  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  solubility  of  salts,  ia  wbleb 
ed  t«sullB  analogous  to  these  upon  the  tVeedng-^wint  of  liquids.  He  finds 
a,  as  is  usual,  the  Toiume  of  the  water  and  of  a  salt  after  solution  Is  less 
me  of  the  water  and  the  salt  sepantely,  that  the  solubility  is  increued  bv 
:  that  in  esses  where,  as  when  eat-ammoniae  la  dissolred  In  water,  the  bulk 
D  ia  greater  than  that  of  the  water  and  the  salt  taken  separately,  the  solo- 
ted  by  a  small  but  measurable  amount.  For  salHunmoniae  this  lUininulion 
■■  of  100  atmospheres  Is  equal  to  O'flST  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  the  sail 
Hr.  Sorby  calculate*  that  the  foroe  with  which  this  salt  tends  to  diesolTe 
containing  1  per  cent,  leas  than  would  be  dissolved  without  pressure  is 
I  unit  of  salt  would  In  dissolTiog  f^Te  rise  to  a  meobaoical  foroe  equal  to 
to  raise  171  times  its  own  weight  to  the  hrigbt  of  one  metre. 
[itrary,  salts  which  expand  In  crystalUzing  Stmt  solution  must,  under  prea- 
«  mechsnical  resistance  in  that  change,  and  as  this  realstsnce  is  opposed 
f  crystallization,  the  salt  Is  rendered  mote  soluble.    The  extent  of  the  in- 
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tion.  Sea-water,  for  example,  freezes  at  27^*4,  the  salt  separatine, 
and  pure  water  noating  in  the  form  of  ice ;  whilst  water  whidi 
is  saturated  with  sea-sdt  sinks  as  low  as  —4^  before  freezing.* 

Gudorff  {Pogg,  Anrud.  cxiy.  63)  finds  that  in  saline  solntima 
generally,  the  freezing-point  is  below  that  of  pure  water,  but  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  Towered  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  sah 
employed.  Almost  the  only  salts  which  are  well  adapted  to  this 
inquiry  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
auu  alkaline  earths,  as  few  other  salts  possess  the  req^aisite  solu- 
bility at  low  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  salts  which  fumish 
anhydrous  crystals,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  salts  submitted  to  experiment,  tne  depression  of  temperar 
ture  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  salt  present  in  the 
liquid.  For  example,  successive  additions  of  1  per  cent,  of  each 
oi  the  following  salts  produce  a  successive  reduction  of  the  freez- 
ing-point to  the  following  extent : — 

Sal  ammoniac 1*175 

Chloride  of  sodium 1*080 

Chloride  of  potassium 0*797 

Nitrate  of  ammonium 0*691 

Nitrate  of  sodium 0*666 

Carbonate  of  potassium 0*570 

Nitrate  of  calcium 0*498 

Nitrate  of  potassium 0*480 

It  would  ^appear  that  salts  which  crystallize  with  water  cause 
a  depression  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hydrated  salt  dis- 
solved. Chloride  or  calcium  occasions  a  depression  of  the  freez- 
ing-point of  0°-405  F.  for  each  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  salt 
CaCl,-h6H,0;  chloride  of  barium  a  depression  of  0^*345  F.  for 
each  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  compound  -BaCl,-f  6H,0. 
Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  below  14  F.  with  2H,0;  but 
these  crystals  are  rapidly  dehydrated  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
rises  above  that  point :  it  is  remarkable  that,  for  all  temperatures 

crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  as  much  as  8*183  per  cent,  whereas  it  would  merease 
the  solubility  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  extent  of  only  0*419  per  cent.  The  force 
witU  which  this  latter  salt  tends  to  crystallize  from  a  solution  containing  1  per  oent 
more  than  would  be  dissolved  without  pressure  is  such,  that  any  unit  of  salt  in  dLnolf- 
ing  would  give  rise  to  a  mechauical  force  sufficient  to  raise  167  times  ita  own  wei^t  to 
the  height  of  one  metre ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  copper,  this  force  is  onlj 
sufficient  to  raise  7  times  its  own  weight  to  the  same  height.  Of  course,  if  the  solutioos 
were  still  more  supersaturated,  the  force  of  crystallization  would  be  greater,  and  vim 
verad. 

*  Mr.  Walker,  who  accompanied  M^Clintock  in  the  -Fox,  made  numeroos  obsenra* 
tions  on  the  freezing  of  sea-water  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  found  that  when  the  tern* 
perature  fell  below  28'' -S,  ice  began  to  form,  at  first  as  a  thin  pellicle,  which  gradually 
acquired  a  vertically  Htriated  appearance  as  it  increased  in  thickness,  plnmose  saline 
crystals  separating  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Although  he  observed  the  formation 
of  ice  from  sea-water  at  all  temi)eratures  between  28'' '6  and  —42",  he  never  from  tfaii 
source  could  obtain  ice  which  on  melting  furnished  fresh  water.  The  pnrest  ice  wm 
that  formed  at  the  lowest  temperature,  but  even  that  when  melted  famished  water  of 
sp.  gr.  1*005.  He  re-melted  the  ice  from  sea-water,  and  froze  it  again,  repeating  the 
operation  several  times  upon  the  same  portion  of  water,  but  never  by  this 
oeeded  in  obtaining  water  of  less  density  than  1*002. 
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above  14°,  the  depression  of  the  freezinff-point  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  in  the  solution,  but  below  14°  it  is 
proportionate  to  the  addition  of  the  hyd/raied  salt  NaCl  4-  2H,0, 
the  depression  being  equal  to  0*614°  F.  for  every  addition  of  1 
per  cent,  of  this  hydrate  to  the  solution. 

In  the  process  of  freezing  as  it  usually  occurs  in  nature,  the 
act  of  solidification  goes  on,  not  continuously,  but  in  successive 
layers,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  layers  is  a  stratum  of 
ice  sh'ghtly  more  fusible  than  the  mass  either  above  or  below. 
ThiB  is  beautifully  seen  by  placinga  block  of  homogenous  trans^ 
parent  ice,  such  as  that  from  the  Wenham  lake,  in  tne  sun's  rays 
after  concentrating  them  by  a  large  convex  lens.  Immediately 
that  this  is  done,  the  interior  of  the  mass  becomes  filled  with 
little  flower-shaped  figures,  each  flower  having  six  petals,  evi- 
dently composed  of  water,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  spot  which 
shines  with  metallic  brilliancy,  and  which  looks  like  an  air-bubble, 
but  is  really  a  space  filled  only  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  water  occupies  a 
smaller  bulk  than  the  ice.  which  furnished  it.  TThese  little  flowers 
occur  in  horizontal  planes  parallel  to  the  surface  of  congelation.* 
— (Tyndall,  Phil.  Trans.  1858,  220.)  Faradajr  has  suggested 
what  seems  to  be  a  very  probable  explanation  of  tliese  successive 
planes  of  freezing,  viz.,  the  separation  of  saline  particles,  from 
each  layer  of  water  as  it  is  frozen,  (71)  so  that  the  salts  accumu- 
late below  the  stratum  first  frozen,  and  form  a  very  dilute  saline 
Bolution,  the  freezing-point  of  .which  is  a  fraction  of  a  d^ree  below 
that  of  pure  water ;  this  thin  stratum  when  frozen  furnislies  a 
layer  of  ice  more  fusible  than  the  rest ;  a  fresh  layer  freezes  be- 
neath, graduallv  excluding  its  saline  particles,  which  again  accu- 
mulate below,  K)rming  a  fresh  more  fusible  layer,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively. 

(176)  Regdation  of  Ice. — It  was  remarked  a  few  years  ago  by 
Faraday,  that  when  two  pieces  of  ice  at  32°,  with  moistened  sur- 
faces, are  placed  in  contact,  they  freeze  together,  and  manifest  the 
phenomenon  thence  designated  as  the  regelation  of  ice ;  whereas, 
if  the  surfaces  be  dry,  they  do  not  cohere.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  during  a  thaw  the  particles  of  snow  cohere 
firmly  into  a  solid  lump,  whilst  during  a  frost  there  is  diflSculty 
in  forming  the  dry  particles  into  a  compact  mass.  This  regela- 
tion of  ice  will  occur  when  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are  in  con- 
tact, even  though  the  external  air  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  80° 
or  90°,  or  even  when  the  ice  is  immersed  in  water  at  this  tem- 
perature. Certain  solids,  as  flannel,  hair,  or  cotton,  will  freeze 
to  ice  even  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  though  others,  such  as  saline 
Bubstances,  gold  leaf,  and  the  metals  will  not  thus  freeze  to  it. 
lyndall  has  followed  up  these  observations,  and  made  some  inter- 
esting experiments  and  deductions  from  them.  lie  took  a  sphere 
of  transparent  ice,  and  placed  it  in  a  warm  room  under  a  small 

*  Id  certain  exceptional  cases  this  parallelism  is  disturbed.  Probably  this  is  due  to 
iIm  breaking-up  of.  the  original  floe,  and  consolidation  of  its  fragments  irregularly,  by 
nbieqaent  regelation. 
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hvdniiilic  press  between  two  pieces  of  boxwood  hollowed  out  io 
as  to  form  a  flattened  lenticular  cavity.  The  ice  broke,  but,  od 
continuing  the  pressure,  it  froze  again,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
was  converted  into  a  flattened  transparent^  lenticular  mass.  This 
mass  was  in  turn  placed  in  a  shallow  cylindrical  cavity  of  box- 
wood and  again  submitted  to  pressure,  again  it  was  crushed  and 
became  reduced  to  the  form  oi  a  flat  transparent  cake ;  and  this 
again  was  placed  in  a  hemispherical  cavity  in  the  wood  and  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  a  hemispherical  plug  which  fitted  the  cav- 
tty  ;  a  third  time  it  was  crushed,  and  after  a  few  seconds  it  tnae 
again  into  a  transf^arent  cup  of  ice.*  Tyndall  considers  tliat  upon 
the  theory  that  heat  is  the  result  of  vibratory  motion,  the  lique* 
faction  of  ice,  when  perfectly  homogeneous,  must  necessarily  take 
place  more  easily  upon  the  surface  than  within  the  mass ;  and 
convereelv  the  freezing  of  a  thin  layer  of  water  between  two 
masses  ot'  ice  should  occur  more  readily  than  upon  the  surface  of 
a  single  mass,  and  hence  he  attempts  to  account  for  regelation. 
The  explanation  appears,  however^  to  be  insufiicient ;  since,  if 
true  for  ice,  it  should  hold  good  for  all  substances  solidifying 
after  fusion,  when  two  ]>ortion&  of  the  solid  are  brought  into  con- 
tact beneath  the  still  liquid  mass ;  and  it  offers  no  explanation 
of  the  freezing  of  ice  to  flannel,  which  apparently  is  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  freezing  of  ice  to  ice.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  masses  of  ice  are  colder  within  than  at  the  surface,  and 
hcnOe  that  regelation  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  internal  portions.  Tyndall  has,  however,  proved  conclusively 
that  this  hypothesis  is  at  variance  with  facts,  and  is  indeed  iui* 
possible  from  tlie  conducting  nature  of  ice  itself.  The  ingenimiB 
theory  of  James  Tlionison,  tliat  regelation  is  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  two  masses  of  ice, 
and  that  the  a!»sorption  of  heat  due  to  this  liquefaction  freezes  the 
contiguous  hiyer  of  water,  is  also  quite  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  en't'ct,  even  if  pressure  were  a  necessary  element  in  effecting 
regelation,  which  Faraday  and  others  have  shown  it  is  not.  At 
present  therefore  the  phenomenon  needs  further  elucidation. 

(177)  Evolution  of  Heat  during  Sulidijicatitm.. — When  liquids 
return  to  the  solid  form,  their  latent  heat,  or  heat  of  fluidity^  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  again  given  out.    Water,  if  undisturbed, 

*  These  observations  have  been  in^eniou^lt  applied  by  Tyndall  to  account  for  the 
motion  of  glaciers.  These  fi-ozen  rivers  of  ii*e,  in  desoeutiing  from  the  mountain  ride^t, 
constantly  have  to  foree  their  way  throtiph  contracted  gorges  in  the  rock,  and  gradually 
flow  onwards,  melting  away  at  their  baj»e,  whilst  fresh  portions  of  ice  are  forced  down- 
wards fn)ni  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ice. 
It  was  ajscertained  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  in  a  series  of  beautiful  obserrationa,  that 
during  the  descent  of  the  glacier  through  \X»  channel,  the  central  portions  of  the  matf 
move  more  (piickly  than  tlie  portions  on  its  sides :  and  he  likened  the  flow  to  the  descent 
of  a  viscous  liquid,  and  pi-ofwunded  what  has  l)een  known  as  the  viscous  theory  of  glacier 
motion.  Viscasity,  liowever,  is  not  a  property  which  is  exhibited  by  ice ;  and  TyndaU 
{Phil.  Tran*.^  1857)  has  shown  that  all  the  phenomena  of  glacier  motion  are  accnnitely 
accounted  for  by  this  process  of  crushing,  and  subsciiuent  regelation  into  solid  trans- 
parent ice.  Graham,  however,  suggestif  that  ice  may  exist  in  two  conditions — the  cryi- 
talline,  which  is  brittle,  and  the  vitreous  or  colloid,  in  which  it  possessea  a  certain 
riscosity.  (Phil.  7Van«.,  1861,  p.  222.)  This  view,  however,  as  yet  remains  unsup- 
ported by  direct  experiments. 
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may  be  cjooled  down  in  a  narro'^  tube  even  20**  below  the  freez- 
ing-point without  congealing;  but  the  least  agitation  causes  a 
portion  to  solidify  suddenly,  and  ^e  latent  heat  emitted  at  the 
moment  by  the  iK)rtion  wnich  freezes  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  mass  to  dS''.  According  to  Dufour,  this  cooling  of 
water  below  its  freezing-point  is  easily  effected  by  suspending  the 
water  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  of  the  same  density  as  itself,  such 
tt  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil  of  almonds  in  suitable  propor- 
tioDA,  and  exposing  them  to  the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture :  con- 
tact with  a  fragment  of  ice  causes  the  instant  solidification  of  the 
water,  though  a^tation,  or  stirring  with  a  metallic  rod,  does  not 
always  do  so.  In  like  manner,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  if  sus« 
pended  in  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  remains  liquid  many  de- 
grees below  its  point  of  solidification  until  touched  with  a  frag- 
ment of  its  own  substance.  Acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as 
sereral  other  substances,  admits,  like  water,  of  being  cooled  down 
several  d^rees  below  its  point  of  solidillcation ;  but  if  agitated, 
or  if  touched  with  a  portion  of  its  own  substance  in  the  solid 
form,  it  immediately  solidifies  with  evolution  of  heat. 

A  similar  extrication  of  heat  occurs  when  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  (73)  is  made  to  crystallize  suddenly 
hj  agitation,  tne  mass  becoming  sensibly  wann  to  the  hand.  The 
solidification  of  metallic  bodies  is  attended  with  a  like  evolution 
of  heat. 

(178)  DiMppea/rcmce  of  Heat  during  the  Formation  of  Vapour. 
—In  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  aisap- 
pearance  of  heat  is  found  to  occur  to  an  extent  still  greater  than 
in  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid.  A  vessel  containing  water,  such 
as  the  boiler  of  a  common  still,  placed  over  a  source  of  heat  which 
is  tolerably  uniform  in  temperature,  receives  in  equal  times 
nearly  equal  accessions  of  heat ;  the  water  at  first  rises  steadily 
in  temperature,  but  at  length  it  boils,  and  the  thermometer  be- 
comes stationary  ;  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  be  urged,  pro- 
vided that  the  steam  be  allowed  to  escape  freely,  the  terapera- 
tnre  of  the  boiling  liquid  cannot  be  raised  beyond  a  certain  point : 
if  the  vapour  be  made  to  pass  through  the  worm  of  the  still, 
which  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  the  steam  will  transfer 
I  art  of  its  heat  to  the  water  in  the  condenser,  which  rises  rapidly 
in  temperature,  whilst  the  vapour  returns  to  the  liquid  form ;  but 
ihe  quantity  of  water  that  is  raised  in  the  worm-tub  to  nearly 
219*'  is  very  much  greater  than  the  quantity  that  is  condens^ 
into  the  form  of  liquid  in  the  receiver  of  the  still. 

The  large  amount  of  latent  heat  contained  in  steanr,  renders  it 
possible  to  use  steam  as  a  convenient  and  economical  mode  of 
warming  buildings  and  apparatus  which  do  not  require  to  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  beyond  that  of  boiling  water.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  found  convenient  in  warming  a  building  which  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  radiating  sur- 
face in  the  steam-pipe  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be 
lieated.  Tliis  estimate,  however,  is  liable  to  modification,  because 
tlio  greater  the  extent  of  radiating  and  conducting  surface  exposed 
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by  the  -windows  in  proportion  to  the  cabic'coDtentB  of  the  sput* 
ment  may  be,  tlie  more  rapid  ia  the  Iobb  of  heat. 

The  maintenance  of  a  steady  tetnneratore  which  cannot  rise 
above  212°,  is  often  required  in  the  laDoratory  in  the  profletnticm 
of  variouB  inqniriea,  especially  in  Buch  hb  relate  to  organic  chen^ 
istry,  and  for  this  purpose  a  Btnall  Bteam-bath,  Buch  as  is  repre- 
sented at  2,  tie,  126,  is  extremely  nsefiil ;  it  may  also  be  employed 
to  assist  in  eflecting  the  titration  of  hot  liquids,  where  it  ia  im- 
portant to  maintain  their  high  temperature.  In  dryinff  orguic 
Bubetancefi,  a  kind  of  double  oven,  or  hot  cloaet,  made  of  copper, 
as  exhibited  at  1,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  applying  heat ;  the 
interval  between  the  internal  and  external  ptatea  of  copper  ii 
filled  with  water  which  is  heated  by  the  gas  Same  below ;  if  t 
hieher  temperature  than  this  be  required,  the  interval  may  be 
filled  with  oil ;  the  temperatare  in  the  latter  case  may  be  nga- 
lated  by  a  thermometer,  introduced  at  a;  at  }  ib  a  tube  for  tlie 
escape  of  vapour ;  this  tiibe  communicates  with  the  dt^ingcham- 
ber. 


^■.■i-i 
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(179)  Ebullition. — Tlie  gradual  absorption  of  beat  in  the  -m- 
sage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  not  less  esaential  lo 
tlie  comfort,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  man,  than  the  corre- 
Bpondiug  absorjition  in  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
condition.  A¥ere  it  otherwise,  every  attempt  to  boil  a  saucepan 
or  a  flask  of  water  or  other  liquid,  would  be  attended  with  explo- 
sion, from  the  sudden  formation  of  vapour,  the  moment  that  tho 
boiling-point  was  attained. 

By  tlie  term  AuUition,  or  boiling,  is  meant  the  formation,  in 
any  liquid,  of  bubbles  of  vapour  of  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of 
the  jujifirincum  bent  atmosphere  atthgHmg. 

'  "'Although  the  boiling-point  of  each  liquid,  ccsteris  paribus,  ie 
,  always  fixed,  yet  different  liquids  vary  quite  as  much  m  the  tem- 

,_  perature  at  which  this  change  occurs,  as  solids  do  in  their  pointB 
of  liquefaction.  This  is  shown  by  a  glsiice  at  the  following  table, 
whicn  contains  the  boiling-points  of  a  number  of  liquids,  recently 

'  determined  with  very  great  care,  reduced  to  tlie  atmospheric  pres- 
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sure  of  29*92  inches  of  mercurj :  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
liquids  at  32^  F.  are  also  ^ven. 

The  process  of  ebullition  may  be  beantifolly  shown  in  a  com- 
mon glass  fla^,  heated  from  below.  At  first,  babbles  of  vapour 
mre  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  these  bubbles  are  con- 
densed and  disappear  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound  before  they 
reach  the  surface ;  at  length  the  temperature  .of  the  whole  mass 
of  liquid  becomes  nearly  uniform,  and  the  bubbles  of  steam  as 
they  are  formed,  rise  to  the  surface  and  break,  emitting  a  per- 
fectly transparent,  invisible  vapour,  which  does  not  become  con- 
densed into  the  cloudy  form  commonly  but  erroneously  desig- 
nated as  steam,  until  its  temperature  has  been  sufiiciently  reducea 
by  the  external  air  to  bring  it  back  to  the  liquid  form  in  exceed- 
ingly minute  globules. 

Table  of  BaUmg-PoinU  <md  Specific  Gramtiee  of  Liquids* 


SnbitanoM  oaed. 


Sulphurous  Anhydride 

Chloride  of  Ethyl 

Bromide  of  Methyl 

Aldehyd 

FormUte  of  Methyl 

Ether 

Bromide  of  EthyL 

Iodide  of  Methyl 

BiBolphide  of  Carbon 

Formic  Ether. 

Acetone 

Acetate  of  Methyl 

Chloride  of  Silicon 

Bromine 

Wood  Spirit 

Iodide  of  Ethyl 

Acetic  Ether 

Alcohol 

Terchloride  of  Phosphorus.. 

Benzol , 

Butch  Liquid 

Butyrate  of  Methyl 

Water 

Formic  Acid 

Butyric  Ether. , 

Perchloride  of  Tin , 

Valerate  of  Methyl , 

Acetic  Acid 

FouselOil 

Bromide  of  Ethylene 

Terdiloride  of  Arsenic 

Perchloride  of  Titanium 

Bromide  of  Silicon. 

Butyric  Acid 

Sulphurous  Ether 

Terbromide  of  Phosphorus. 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Mercury 


BoHi]^  Ft. 


17-6* 
61*9 
66*6 
69-4 
921 
94-8 
105-8 
111-4 
118*6 
127-7 
188-8 
188-8 
188-2 
145-4 
149-9 
158-6 
164-9 
178-1 
178-4 
176-8 
184-7 
204-6 
212  0 
221-5 
288-8 
240-2 
241-1 
248-1 
269-8 
270-9 
278-0 
276-6 
8080 
814-6 
820-0 
847-6 
640-0 
662-0 


8p.  Or. 
at  83*  F. 


l-4911t 
0-9214 
1-6644 
0-8009 
0.9984 
0-7866 
1-4788 
2-1992 
1-2981 
0-9867 
0-8144 
0-9562 
1-5287 
81872 
0-8179 
1-9755 
0-9069 
0-8161 
1-6162 
0-8991 
1-2803 
0-9209 
1-0000 
10267t 
0-9041 
2-2671 
0-9015 
1-0619§ 
0-8271 
2-1629| 
2-2050 
1-7609 
2-8128 
0-9886 
1-1068 
2-9249 
1-8540 
18-5960 
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Kopp 
Pierre 

Kopp 

.% 
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Pierre 

Kopp 

tt 

Pierre 
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Kopp 

Pierre 

tt 

Marignac 
Regnault 


18'*1  Bunsen. 


§  At  62-6. 


t  At  -4^ 


I  At  69°*4. 


X  At  66''-6. 
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Fio.  127. 


The  temperature  at  which  any  given  liquid  boils,  altfaoufi^ 
perfectly  iixed  under  certain  conditioner  ia  neverthelesB  influenced 
by  several  circumBtancea,  such  as — 1,  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  boiled  ;  2,  the  presence  of  matters  in  aolutioQ  in  the 
liquid ;  and  3,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface. 

The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  constitutes  one  of  ita  most  im- 
portant physi^  characters,  and  is  often  the  surest  guarantee  of 
its  freedom  from  admixture  with  other  bodies.  The  uae  of  a  sim- 
])le  expedient  enables  the  boiling-point  of  a  valuable  liquid  to  be 
determined  without  loss,  upon  small  quantities  of  the  substance 

under  trial.  In  fig.  127,  f  ia  a  small 
fiask  which  contains  tho  liquid,  i  the 
thermometer  passing  through  the 
cork  Cj  and  enclosed  in  a  long  tube  «, 
which  fits  into  a  cork  adjust^  to  the 
neck  of  the  fiask  f  ;  d  is  an  outer 
tube  to  prevent  the  premature  con- 
densation of  the  vapour,  d  a  lateral 
tube  for  carrying  off  any  part  of  the 
liquid  which  may  distil  over :  by  this 
arrangement  the  bulb  and  the  whole 
stem  of  the  thermometer  is  immersed 
in  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid, 
and  an  accurate  observation  may  be 
made  with  little  difiiculty,  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  in  all  cases  to  the  ba- 
rometric pressure  at  the  time. 

(180J 1.  Infnence  of  Adhesion  on 
the  Boiling-Point — Adhesion  of  the 
liquid    to   the   surface  of  the   vessel 
which  contains  it  has  a  marked  effect 
in  raising  the  boiling-point.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  action,  water  some- 
times  boils   at   214°   in    a   glass  vessel,  but  the  temperature 
falls  to  212^,  and  continues  to  boil  steadily  at  this  point  if  a 
pinch   of  metallic  filings   be  dropped   in.       If  tlie  interior  of 
the  vessel  be  varnished '  with   sliell-lac,  the  boiling  will   often 
not    occur    till   a    temperature  of   221°   is  reached,  and  then 
will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  falling  to  212°  at  each 
gust  of  vapour.     So  again  the  presence  of  a  little  oil  elevates  the 
boiling-point  of  water  three  or  four  degrees.     The  experiments 
of  Donny  liave  thrown  li<^ht  upon  some  of  the  causes  by  which 
ebullition  is  facilitated,     lie  has  found  that  the  presence  of  air  in 
solution  singularly  assists  the  evolution  of  vapour.     From  the 
increased  elasticity  which  the  dissolved  air  acquires  by  the  addi- 
tion of  heat,  minute  bubbles  arc  thrown  oft*  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid,  especially  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface; 
and  into  tnese  bubbles  the  steam  dilates  and  rises.     By  long  boil- 
mg  of  tho  water,  the  air  becomes  nearlv  all  expelled ;  in  such  a 
case  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as 
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860°  in  an  open  glass  yessel,  which  was  then  shattered  with  a 
lond  report,  by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapour.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  force  of  cohesion  retains  the  pai-ticles  of  the  liquid 
tlirou^hout  the  mass  in  contact  witli  each  other,  in  a  species  of 
totteiing  equilibrium ;  and  when  this  equilibrium  is  overturned 
at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess  of  heat  stored 
up  in  the  mass,  suddenly  exerts  itself,  and  the  result  is  an  explo- 
sion with  the  instantaneous  dispersion  of  the  liquid.  The  diffi- 
culty of  expelling  air  completely,  even  from  a  small  bulk  of 
water,  can  oe  adequately  conceived  by  those  only  who  have  at- 
tempted it ;  ebullition  m  va<nio  for  a  very  considerable  period  is 
not  sufficient  to  effect  it.  In  the  slow  freezing  of  water  the  air 
previously  held  in  solution  is  perfectly  expelled.  In  conseauence 
of  this  absence  of  air,  if  a  lump  of  ice  free  from  air  bubbles  be 
immersed  in  heated  oil,  so  as  to  melt  it  without  allowing  it  to 
come  into  contact  with  air,  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  bo 
raised  many  degrees  above  its  boilmg-point,  and  it  will  then  be 
suddenly  converted  into  steam  with  explosive  force.  Dutbur 
finds  that  many  liquids  may  be  heated  far  beyond  their  normal 
boiling-point,  by  suspending  them  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  of 
equal  density,  but  which  can  be  heated  sufficiently  without  itself 
beginning  to  boil.  K  the  globule  of  suspended  and  superheated 
liquid  be  touched  with  any  solid  body,  it  bursts  into  vapour  with 
explosive  violence. 

Where  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapom*  is  low,  and  the  liqiiid 
has  comparatively  little  adhesion  to  air,  as  is  the  case  with  alco- 
hol, or  ether,  or  sulphuric  acid,  frequent  bumping  or  irregular 
boiling  occurs,  endangering  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 

(181)  2.  Injktence  of  the  Solution  of  Solida  in  a  Liquid^  on  its 
Boiling-Point. — Any  force  that  acts  in  opposition  to  the  repul- 
sive energy  of  heat  produces  a  correspondmg  rise  in  the  boilmg- 
point  ;  so  that  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water,  by  the  influence  of 
adhesion,  always  elevates  the  point  of  ebullition,  and  the  more  so 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  added.  Indeed  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  of  salt  required  to  produce  a  certain  rise 
of  temperature  might  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  salt  in  solution.  Legrand 
{Ann,  de  Chimie^  11.  lix.  423)  has  published  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  upon  seventeen  different  salts,  and  the  results  wliich 
he  has  obtained  possess  considerable  interest. 

It  might  be  supposed,  since  the  elasticity  of  vapour  increases 
with  the  temperature,  that  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
salt  would  be  required  to  raise  the  boiling-point  from  213°  to 
214°  tlian  from  212°  to  213°.  In  only  three  cases,  however,  was 
this  effect  produced  ;  these  three  salts  stand  first  in  the  following 
table.  In  six  instances  the  effect  produced  was  exactly  the  re- 
verse ;  wliilst  in  the  seven  instances  which  stand  lowest  in  the 
table,  the  successive  quantities  of  salt  which  it  was  requisite  to 
add  in  order  to  produce  a  successive  rise  in  the  boiling-point  of 
1°  decreased  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  this  steadily  in- 
creas($<l.     The  salts  employed  were  all  used  in  the  anhydrous 
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state,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  dried  so  as  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  their  water  before  being  dissolved. 

Ti\fltience  of  Salts  in  Sdtntion  on  the  BoUmg-Point  of  Water. 


\ 


Nitrate  of  Sodium. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonium..^— .. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium 

Chlorate  of  Potaawum... 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

Chloride  of  Potasfiium^ 

Carbonate  of  Sodium..^ 

Acetate  of  Sodium. 

Chloride  of  Barium 

Tribasic  Phosphate  of'So- ) 
dium  and  Hydrogen....^  ) 

Sal-Ammoniac 

Chloride  of  Calcium 

Acetate  of  Potassium 

Carbonate  of  Potassium 

Nitrate  of  Calcium....^ 

Chloride  of  Strontium 

Tartrate  of  Potassium 


QuantitT  of  Mlt  leqnfred 

to  imlM  toe  botliD^polot  of 

100  iwrtt  of  liquid 

BoOliiMoliit 
sakntBtod 

Qoaatltyof 
parti  ofvater* 

In  Mtmated 

From  818°  to 

From  918* -6 

Bolntion. 

•olatkn. 

218»'8  P. 

to«lfi«<P. 

98 

9-4 

2<K) 

224*8 

10-0 

10-5 

rnilimitM] 

12-2 

14-2 

^0 

8861 

14-6 

14-6 

220 

61*6 

7-7 

6-7 

227 

41*2 

90 

8-1 

227 

69*4 

14*4 

12*8 

220 

48*6 

9-9 

7-7 

266 

209-0 

19-6 

12-9 

220 

601 

21-0 

19-8 

224 

112-6 

7-8 

61 

288 

88-9 

10-0 

6-6 

866 

826*0 

10-6 

9-6 

886 

798*2 

18*0 

9-6 

276 

206*0 

16-0 

10-8 

804 

862*2 

16-7 

8-6 

244 

117*6 

26-9 

20-8 

288 

296*2 

Notwithstanding  their  high  boiling-point,  the  vapour  which 
rises  from  such  solutions  adjusts  itself  almost  immediately  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  not  permanently  hotter  than  the 
steam  of  boiling  water,  as  Faraday  and  Magnus  have  shown. 

On  comparing  togetlier  solutions  which  contain  equal  weights 
of  different  salts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  soluole  salts  are 
by  no  means  uniformly  those  which  produce  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  boiling-j)oint.  A  solution  containing  40  per  cent  of 
common  salt  (very  nearly  saturated)  boils  at  226^5  ;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  nitre  (a  far  more  soluble  salt)  a  solution  of  the  same 
strength  boils  at  219°. 

(182)  3.  Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Boiling-Point. — Since 
ebullition  consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  formation  of  vapour  of 
an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  exerting  its 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  any  diminution  of  that  pres- 
sure should  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  depression  of  the 
boiling-point  j  and  it  is  a  fact  that  water  which  has  long  ceased 
to  boil  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure,  may  be  at  once 
made  to  enter  into  ebullition  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  and  exhausting  the  air ;  by  this  means  water  may 
be  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  T0°  F.  Indeed,  liquids  in 
general  boil  in  vacuo  at  from  60  to  140°  below  their  ordinary 
point  of  ebullition  when  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  thirty 
inches.  This  result  may  be  shown  by  boiling  some  water  in  a 
Florence  flask,  an(i  corldng  up  the  flask  whilst  the  steam  ia 
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capin^  rapidly.  Upon  pouring  cold  water  over  the  upper  part 
tne  nask  the  steam  ib  condensed,  its  pressure  is  removed,  and 
e  water  begins  to  boil  briskly ;  but  in  this  case,  the  bubbles 
»rly  all  rise  irom  the  surface,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, 
simple  proof  that  steam  from  boiling  water  possesses  an  elas- 
jity  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  obtained  by  repeating 
e  last  experiment  ^-ith  a  tin  canister,  instead  of  a  globular  flask. 
1  corking  up  the  canister,  and  pouring  cold  water  over  it,  the 
)am  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and 
e  canister  is  crushed  in  by  the  pressure  of  external  air. 
The  reduction  of  temperattre  at  which  boiling  takes  place  is 
vantageously  applied  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts, 
B  medicinal  properties  of  which  would  be  impaired  by  the  ordi- 
ry  temperature  of  212*^,  and  by  exposure  to  tne  air.  The  appa- 
tos  consists  of  a  still  anda  receiver,  which  are  connected  by  an 
•-tight  joint,  and  are  filled  with  steam  to  expel  atmospheric  air, 
d  then  hermetically  sealed ;  on  cooling  the  receiver,  rapid 
aporation  and  ebullition  take  place  at  a  temperature  much 
wer  than  that  of  the  usual  boiling-point  of  the  liquid.  A  mod- 
sation  of  this  process  is  used  in  me  manufacture  of  sugar,  both 
the  concentration  of  the  cane-juice  and  in  the  subsequent  evap- 
Ation  of  the  syrup. 

2.83)  Measurement  of  Heights  hy  the  BoU^ng-Povrvt, — As 
^  t  be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  atmos- 
leric  pressure,  it  is  found  that  on  ascending  from  the  earth's 
rface  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  oecomes  gradually 
peer.  In  descending  a  mine  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  the  boil- 
j-point  becomes  proportionately  elevated.  De  Saussure  ob- 
rved  that  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  15,650  feet 
early  three  miles)  above  the  sea-level,  water  boils  at  ISS^^'S ; 
d  Wisse  determined  the  boiling-point  upon  Mount  Pichincha, 
an  altitude  of  15,940  feet,  to  be  185°*27  whilst  the  barometer 
X)d  at  17*208  inches.  The  observation  of  the  point  at  which 
iter  boils  at  any  particular  elevation  furnishes  an  easy  me^s 
determining  ifs  altitude  above  the  sea-level ;  a  difference  of 
out  596  feet  of  ascent  producing  a  variation  of  1°  F.  in  the 
iling-point  of  water. 


Bailing' P ovate  of  Water  at  different  Preseuree. 


* 


Bollinff  Pt 

Barometer. 

Bollliijr  Pt 

Barometer. 

Boilliw  Pt. 

Barometer. 

Incbes. 

F. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

184 

16-676 

196 

21-124 

206 

26-629 

186 

17-047 

196 

21-676 

207 

27-068 

186 

17-421 

197 

22-030 

208 

27-614 

187 

17-803 

198 

22-498 

209 

28-183 

188 

18196 

199 

22-966 

210 

28-744 

189 

18-693 

200 

23-464 

211 

29-381 

190 

18-992 

201 

23-937      , 

212 

29-922 

191 

19-407 

202 

24-441 

213 

30-516 

192 

19-822 

203 

26-014 

214 

81-120 

193 

20-264 

204 

26*468 

216 

81-730 

194 

20-687 

206 

26-992 

•  For  an  extended  table  of  this  kind,  vide  Dixon  On  Beai^  p.  %69. 


Tlie  preceding  table  ihowi  the  temperature  at  vlik^  water 
boils  at  tne  oorreaponding  heights  of  the  barometrie  coIiubb,  at 
oalated  by  Segnaolt,  and  ocui&med  bv  direct  obaem  " 

The  DeceflBitr  of  attending  to  the  height  of  the  1 
the  time  of  masing  a  cardnl  obaerratioo  npOD  the  I  _  ^ 
of  any  liquid  will  now  be  obriona.  It  has  Men  ascertained^  that 
a  variation  of  one-tentli  of  an  inch  in  the  baromrtrie  ocJniui 
makes  a  difference  of  more  than  a  aizth  of  a  degree  F.  in  ths 
boiling-point ;  bo  that  within  the  range  of  the  barometer  in  thii 
climate  the  boiling-point  of  water  may  Tary  5°. 

(184}  ERgh'Pr«iaur€  ^eam. — ^As  a  redaction  of  the  prennn 
lowers  tne  boiliog-point,  eo  an  angmentaticHi  of  the  preanre  raJan 
it.  To  demonstrate  this  fkct  an  apparatus  has  been  oontriTed, 
consisting  of  a  amall  iron  boiler  (fig.  1S8),  (bmished  with  threo 
apertures  in  the  lid,  throngb  one  of  whidi  a  'diet- 
ne.  ISB.  mometer  stem  is  passed  air-tight ;  through  the 
second,  a  long  glass  tnbe  oyea.  at  both  ends  ii 
ioserted  i  thelower  extremi^  of  this  tnbe  pfam- 
ges  bulow  the  sorilue  of  merooiy  plaoed  in  tbe 
boiler,  above  which  a  qnantity  of  water  ia  in- 
trodnced ;  the  third  aputore  mast  be  fdmishcd 
with  a  fitop-cock.  It  will  be  fbnnd,  on  api^jiiig 
beat,  that  so  long  as  free  commnnication  wiu  tin 
atmosphere  is  penoitted  throni^  the  opcai  stop- 
cock, the  temperatore  of  ebnllititaL  -wiU  remsii 
steadily  at  91S° ;  bat  by  oluaing  the  oook,  the 
steaof)  may  be  confined,  and  as  meh  portiona  of 
steam  continue  to  rise  from  the  water,  the 
presfinre  on  the  snrf^e  increases,  as  is  shown 
by  tlie  riee  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  tabe; 
the  boiling-point  abo  becomes  higher;  until 
when  the  mercuir  Glands  at  30  inohea,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  surface  is  equal  to  tliat  of  an  additional  ttr 
Duyphere,  the  thermometo*  marks  a  temperature  of  Sld°'6.  St 
contmuiug  the  heat  without  allowing  the  steam  td  escape,  the  boil- 
ing-point rises  still  higher,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  increase! 
with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  temperature  rises,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  founded  upon  tbu  experiments  of  Ilegnanlt  :— 
Temperature  of  Steam  at  High  Preaturen. 


^^^H^  toe 


Pnmnlo 

T..^ 

Rl»  III  ump.  Ibr 

F»»»lii 

t™. 

Bl»lBl«i>p.to 

•KkaddUMd 

Wl^mmarr. 

to  Insli  DWnuTT. 

SI!-0 

87-S 

«i1 

s^e 

249-6 

iS-8 

871-1 

fl-1 

ST8-8 

17-9 

877-8 

••s 

291-8 

M-8 

BB4-0 

s-o 

3M-0 

13-S 

890-0 

S-4 

6              1  318-S 

11-4 

16 

89D-4 

e-4 

7                 S!9-e 

3-9 

400-8 

8               839-6 

S'9 

406-9 

<■« 

«               UB-4 

8-a 

41U-S 

<■« 

,       10              8B8-6 

7-« 

1      " 

416-4 
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These  reBults  differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Dulong  and  Arago,  bj  a  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  many  years  ago  by  the  French  Government.  They 
fonnd  the  temperature  of  steam  of  20  atmospheres  to  be  418°"4, 
and  calculated  that  if  the  elasticity  rose  to  50  atmospheres  the 
temperature  would  amount  to  510°-4. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  elasticity,  by  equal 
additions  of  heat,  is  more  rapid  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures, 
and  this  circumstance  (in  addition  to  the  greater  simplicity  of 
constmction  of  the  machinery  in  high-pressure  engines)  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  increased  economy  of  power  ob- 
tainea  in  employing  high-pressure  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
when  compared  with  that  furnished  by  the  use  of  low-pressure 
engines.  But  it  is  only  when  in  contact  with  a  body  of  water 
from  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  that  tlie  elasticity 
augments  in  this  manner,  and  thus  produceB  a  force  sufficient  to 
rend  asunder  the  strongest  vessels.  If  dry  steam  alone  be  heated, 
it  follows  the  law  whicn  regulates  the  expansion  and  elasticity  of 
gaseous  bodies  in  general  (134,  197). 

High-pressure  steam  whilst  confined  is  always  of  the  tempera- 
ture ot  the  water  fron^  which  it  is  produced  ;  it  is,  therefore,  often 
used  in  the  arts  to  supply  a  steady  temperature  above  that  of 
212**.  It  is  found  that  the  solvent  powers  of  water  are  much 
increased  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  preventing 
the  free  escape  of  the  steam.  Papin's  digester  is  an  apparatus 
desired  to  effect  this  object ;  it  is  simply  a  strong  iron  vessel, 
fanushed  with  a  safety-valv^e  for  regulating  the  pressure  at  which 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off.  The  water  may  thus  be  kept 
Bteadily  at  any  reouired  temperature  above  212  as  long  as  is 
requisite.  Tlie  ffelatin  of  bones  may  by  this  meahs  be  easily 
extracted  from  the  earthy  matter,  although  the  bones  may  be 
boiled  for  hours  in  water  at  212°  without  undergoing  any  such 
change. 

(185)  Production  of  Cold  hy  Vaporiza/tian. — In  all  eases, 
whether  volatilization  occur  above  the  usual  boiling-point,  or 
below  it,  heat  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities.  If  a  few  drops  of 
ether  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  hand,  the  liquid  disappears  rapidly 
in  vapour,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  cold.  Indeed,  the  boil- 
ing ot  one  liquid  may  be  attended  with  the  freezing  of  another 
which  is  brouffht  into  its  vicinity.  Place,  for  elcanipTe,  a  drop  or 
two  of  water  between  two  watch-glasses,  pour  a  little  ether  into 
the  upper  glass,  and,  having  introduced  tiiein  into  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump,  exhaust  the  air ;  the  ether  will  speedilv  boil, 
and  the  water  between  the  two  glasses  will  be  frozen,  by  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  heat  which  it  has  experienced  during  the 
conversion  of  the  ether  into  vapour.*      Water,  as  Leslie  has 

*  Mr.  Harrison  has  contriyed  an  ingenious  freezing-apparatus  npon  this  principle : 
OM  fonn  of  the  instrument  is  figured  in  the  Pharmaeeutiecu,  Joumat  (jyi,  477).  About 
ta  gaDons  of  ether  are  placed  in  a  small  metallic  multitubular  boiler,  which  is  immers- 
ed in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  contained  in  a  wooden  trough  cased  in  a  non- 
•nMnetiiig  material    The  boiler  is  connected  with  an  exhausting  pump,  by  workiiig 
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shown,  may  eyen  be  fit^en  hj  the  rapid  alworption  of  heat  oeea- 
Bioued  by  itB  own  evaporation.    This  experiment  may  be  per 

formed  b^  siroparting  a  watdi- 
Fro.  189.  glasB  (t,  ng.  129)  containing  wa- 

ter, over  a  diah  of  yitriol,  s,  un- 
der tibe  receiver  of  the  air|>iimp, 
p.  On  ezhanBting  the  air,  l£e 
water  evaporates  quickly,  the  va- 
pour being  removed  wiUi  grail 
avidity  by  the  oil  of  vitrid  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed ;  and  in  two 
or  three  minntee  the  water  which 
remains  in  the  watch-glass  be- 
comes converted  into  ice. 

whieh  the  ether  \m  caused  to  erapoimte  npidly,  end  the  teoqwimtaie  «f  tiie  boBv  ii 
proBortioiiably  reduoed,  at  the  eipeoee  of  the  Mdt  water  afoimd  it  TUa  idt  mlvii 
made  to  flow  off  gradually,  throng  a  channd  ormtaming  a  aeries  of  neCalBe  ^m^ 
each  capable  of  containfaig  14  or  IS  lb.  of  the  water  to  be  noaoL  The  flah  water,  wUA 
ia  redu(^cd  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  about  S4%  Is  retnined  agpfai  bj  a  rmi  pHp 
when.  Us  temperature  has  rben  to  about  W ;  and  H  is  agidn  mm  to  ibw  avomd  te 
boiler  in  which  the  ether  is  eraporatiiig,  so  that  a  perpetual  ciroolalfoii  of  eoU  all 
water  is  maintained:  the  ether,  the  TotatOiaatioQ  of  which  has  caused  the  iwdnette flf 
temperature,  is  condensed  in  a  worm  by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  watery  and  to  rataa- 
ed,  with  scarcdy  any  loss,  to  the  boiler.  The  faiyentor  states  that^  lor  enwy  ton  of  eiil 
consumed  in  working  the  pumpa,  8  tons  of  ice  are  produced,  and  there  is  ran 
lieve  that  the  quantity  of  ice  would  haTC  been  [woportlonately  greater  if  the 
had  been  more  perfeetlT  mounted.  A  sfaidlar  fonn  of  apparatoa,  in  iridch  ths' 
tion  of  ammonia  is  made  use  of  for  the  production  of  a  low  tenmeratare^ 
in  London  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  by  MM.  C9arr«  nd  Oa 

Fig.  180  represents  the  apparatoa:  ▲  Is  a  atrcsf 

Fio.  180.   boiler  of  wrought  iron,  fiDed  for  thre&qoarters  of  ia 

capacity  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammoois; 
B,  a  wronght-iron  annular  condenser,  shown  in  see- 
tion,  connected  with  the  boUer  by  p^pes  qtecially  i^ 
ranged  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  liquid  ftom  boiusg 
over  into  the  receiyer.  In  order  to  use  the  instn* 
ment,  the  boiler  is  laid  upon  its  side^  with  the  con- 
denser upwards,  for  about  ten  minutes,  so  ar  to  alknr 
all  the  liquid  to  drain  back  into  the  b(^la>,  the  ezpai- 
sion  of  the  liquid  being  fkdlitated  by  heatii^  the 
condenser  with  a  lamp.  The  boiler  &  then  lieatfld 
Tery  gradually  by  means  of  a  store  or  large  gis- 
bumer,  and  the  condenser  plunged  into  a  ▼essel  of 
cold  water,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
kept  running.  A  little  water  is  placed  in  the  cnp^  n, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  screw-cock  oommmuoat- 
ing  with  the  interior.  Distillation  is  next  prooeeded 
with,  until  the  tonperature  of  the  boiler  liaa  risen  to 
about  270*,  when  the  ammonia  will  have  been  in  great  measure  expelled  from  tlie  liquid, 
and  condensed  in  the  receiyer  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  paitides.  The  boiler  is 
then  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  water  in  the  cavity,  b,  is  allowed  completely  to  dram 
away,  a  cork  is  put  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  space,  n,  and  a  little  aloohol  is 
poured  into  the  cavity,  after  which  the  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  froien  is  hitro- 
duced.  The  boiler  is  plunged  into  a  vessel  Of  cold  water,  and  kept  cool  by  a  rapid 
current  of  cold  water,  whilst  the  condenser  b  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  the  ^tparatos  is 
left  to  itself. 

If  air  finds  admission  into  the  interior,  the  rapidity  of  congelation  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  In  such  a  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  air,  and  it  may  be 
expelled  in  the  following  manner: — The  temperature  of  the  boiler  baring  been  nuaed 
to  about  140%  water  having  been  placed  hi  the  cup,  d,  the  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  which  communicates  with  the  receiver  is  sillily  relaxed ;  if  air  be  prasenti  tins 
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Water  is  also  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation  in  the  Oryophorua, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Kpvtxi  froet,  AofAi  bearing,  in  allusion 
to  its  mode  of  action  ;  condensation  of  the  vapour  being  effected 
by  the  application  of  a  freezing-inisturc,  at  a  distance  from  the 
evaporating  surface.  Tlie  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  class  tube 
beat  twice  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  in  a  bulb  at  each 
extremity,  as  shown  in  tig.  131.     In  making  the  instrument,  one 


of  these  bulbe  is  partially  filled  with  water,  which  is  then  made 
to  boil  briskly ;  the  steam  thus  geaerated  expels  the  atmospheriu 
air  through  a  capillary  opening  fefl  in  the  other  bulb,  and  when 
the  instrument  is  thus  freed  from  air,  and  tilled  only  with  water 
and  vapour  of  water,  the  aperture  is  sealed.  To  make  use  of  it, 
the  wat«r  is  all  collected  into  one  bulb,  and  the  empty  bulb  is 
plonged  into  a  freezing-mixtnre  ;  the  aqueous  vapour  which  this 
bolb  containB  is  thereby  condensed,  and  evaporation  occurs  rap- 
idly from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb  ;  its  sensible 
heat  is  thus  diminished,  and  tlie  water  in  a  few  minutes  begins 
to  freeze.  The  bulb  containing  the  water  should  be  protected 
from  currents  of  air  by  enclosing  it  in  a  glass,  as  shown  in  the 
fi^re. 

(186)  Measurement  of  the  Latent  Heat  of  Yapourf. — Equal 
weights  of  different  liquids  require  very  different  amounts  of  lieat 
to  convert  them  into  vapour.  The  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus 
rendered  latent  may  be  determined  by  distilling  over  a  given- 
weight  of  the  liquid,  and  condensing  it  in  a  large  volume  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  noted  before  and  after  the 
experiment.  Suppose  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  966°, — a 
pint  of  water  converted  into  steam  would  on  recondensation  raise 
the  temperature  of  10  pints  d6°'6.  It  is  found  that  a  gallon  of 
water,  if  converted  into  steam  of  212°,  and  condensed  again  into 
the  liquid  form,  would  raise  about  6^  gallons  of  water  from  32^ 
to  212*". 

We  owe  to  Andrews  {Q.  J.  Chem.  Soe.,  i.  27),  a  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  latent  heat  of  a  number  of  vapours ;  fig.  32  shows 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  he  adopted.  The  liquid  to  be  tried 
is  placed  in  tlie  flask  a,  the  neck  of  which  has  a  very  short  bend, 
and  is  connected  with  a  glass  receiver,  b,  furnished  with  a  spiral 

diimgiged  gu  will  out;  ■  pordOD  of  tfae  air  with  it,  wbicb  will  rise  to  the  iurface  of 
the  water,  irtiilst  the  unmoiuB  it  disBolved :  aa  soon  u  the  escu>iDa  g>ie  is  wholly  dis- 
•otrcd  bj  the  water,  the  acrew  must  be  clooad  firml;,  and  toe  dutaHation  pnu^eeded 
^Ih  *j  aboie  -Uiected. 


LUBR  mux  or  titcobi. 


oondensng-tDbe,  tenniostiDg  at  <2y  tia»  receiTer  ii  placed  in  i 
vesael,  o,  with  a  oonnderable  quantity  of  water,  which  has  bea 
aocnntdj  weighed,  ^e  liquid 
is  dlttiUed  over  into  B :  theqnu- 
ti^  tiai  coDdensea  is  car^olij 
weif^ied,  Bod  the  rue  of  tonper 
atom  experienced  by  the  wata 
Qsed  for  condensatioD  is  estimated 
by  a  very  semitiTe  thermometer, 
t.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  sa 
onter  tin-plate  Tcuel  ftmuBhed 
witii  a  lid,  whieh,aetB  aa  a  acnea, 
Riid  it  is  further  protected  from 
the  radiation  of  the  bimp  by  tbe 
tin-plate  screen  s;    «  is  a  lig}it 

flaee  tube  for  antating  the  w^r. 
ho  result  obtained  has,  however, 
to  be  corrected  by  other  experi- 
ments for  tlie  heat  abswbed  by 
the  metallic  parts  of  the  appsn- ' 
tDB,  and  for  that  which  is  lost  by 
radiation  dDring  the  time  dut- 
the  experiment  lasts ;  aUowanee 
has  also  to  bo  made  for  the  beat  which  the  condensed  liquid 
has  given  out  after  its  liqnefactioo,  in  cooling  down  ftom  iti 
boiling-point  to  tbe  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  the  ood- 
denser. 

The  resiilta  obtained  in  this  delicate  branch  of  inqoiry  by 
Despretz,  and  by  Brix,  which,  however,  embraced  a  ranch  smaller 
immber  of  liquids,  agree  pretty  closely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  experiments  of'  Andrews.  These  results,  with  some  of  thow 
obtained  by  Favi-e  and  Silbermann,  who  also  have  made  nnmer- 
oue  experiments  upon  this  subject  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxzviL 
'46),  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

The  numbers  wlucli  represent  the  latent  heat  of  eqnal  volumei 
of  each  vapour  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  tlie 
fonrUi  column  by  tlie  atomic  weight  of  each  componnd,  divided 
bv  18,  the  number  for  the  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour,  H,(?. 
Tlie  numbers  contained  in  the  third  column  indicate  the  qaanti< 
ties  of  water  in  pounds,  tlie  temperature  of  which  would  l>e  raised 
f  F.  by  condensation  into  the  liquid  form  of  a  pound  weight  of 
the  vapours  of  each  of  the  various  liquids  mentioned  ;  the  liquid 
coudenscd  being  supposed  in  each  case  tu  be  at  the  temperature 
of  its  own  boiling-point.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  one 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  into  water  at  212"  would  raise  966*6 
jwunds  of  water  from  60°  to  61°  F.  "So  the  condensation  of  one 
pound  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  173"  into  liquid  alcohol  at  178* 
would  heat  374'9  pounds  of  water  from  60°  to  61°. 
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Latewt  Heat  of  Vapours. 


SabfUnoe. 


Water 

Wood  Spirit..!....... 

u  tt 

Alcohol , 

a 

FonBd  OU , 

Fbnnic  Add. 

Fonniate  of  Methyl.. 

Butyric  Add 

Acetate  of  Methyl 

Formic  Sther 

Valeric  Add 

Aoetie  Add. 

Acetic  Ether. 

M  U 

Ether 

u 

Butyrate  of  Methyl 

^sulphide  of  Cariiwn 

(HI  of  LemoDB 

(Kl  of  Toipentizie. 

U  it 

Terebene 

Oxalic  Ether 

Amylic  Ether 

EthaL 

Terchloride  of  Phosphorus. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl 

Iodide  of  Methyl 

Bromiiie 

PerdUorideofTin. , 

loAne 


EqiuU  wts. 

Eqnal  wis. 

Equal  wts. 

Equal  vols. 

•0. 

•F. 

Steain=1000. 

Steam— lOOa 

686-67 

966*6 

1000 

1000 

686-90 

964-6 

997-9 

268-70 

474-6 

491*0 

872*9 

268-86 

476-1 

491*6 

878-8  ) 
991-3  ( 

208*31 

374-9 

887*8 

202-40 

364*8 

876*9 

963-1 

121-87 

218*4 

226*9 

1104-7 

120-72 

217*3 

224*8 

674-4 

11710 

210-7 

218*0 

726-6 

114-67 

206*4 

213*6 

1043*8 

110-20 

198*8 

206*4 

843*6 

105-30 

189*6 

196*0 

8060 

108-62 

186*8 

192*7 

1092-0 

101-91 

188*4 

189*7 

682-3 

106-80 

190-4 

197*0 

968-0 

92-68 

166*8 

172-6 

848-6 

90-46 

162*8 

168*4 

692-8 

9111 

163*6 

169*1 

696-4 

87-88 

167.2 

162*8 

921-6 

86-67 

166*0 

161-4 

681-4 

70-02 

126*0 

130-8 

986-1 

80-00 

144*0 

1490 

1126*6 

74-00 

138*2 

137*8 

1040*6 

68-78 

128*7 

128*0 

966*9 

67-21 

120*9 

126*0 

946*0 

72-72 

180*8 

186*8 

1097-6 

69-40 

124-9 

129-2 

1184-0 

68-44 

106-1 

108-7 

1462-0 

61-42 

92*6 

96*7 

762-9 

46-87 

84*8 

87*2 

766-8 

46-07 

62-9 

86*8 

671-8 

46-60 

82-0 

84*8 

764-1 

80-63 

64-9 

66*8 

820-0 

28*96 

48*1 

44*6 

627-9 

Observer. 


Regnanlt 

Andrews 
ii 

Favre  and 
Silbermann 


Andrews 

F.  andS. 
tt 

Andrews 

F.  and& 

Andrews 
tt 

F.  anda 

u 
tt 

Andrews 

u 

F.  and& 

tt 

Andrews 

F.  and  S. 

Brix 

"       i 

F.  anda  I 

Andrews 

F.  and  a 

tt 

Andrews 

tt 

u 
tt 
tt 

F.  anda 


(187)  The  density,  that  is  to  say  the  weight,  of  a  given  volnme 
of  steam  increases  directly  as  its  elastic  force.  Watt  concluded 
from  his  experiments  that  the  same  weight  of  steam,  whatever 
its  density  may  be,  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  its  latent 
heat  bein^  increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is  dimin- 
ished or  absorbed.     For  instance — 


A  certain  weight  of  steam  at  212°  \ 
F.J  condensed  at  32°,  gives  out ) 


180°  of  sensible  heat,  and 
960°  of  latent  heat. 


Amounting  together  to    ...     .       1130* 


The  same  weight  of  steam  at  250°, ) 
condensed  at  32°,  gives  out        ) 
But  only 


218°  of  sensible  heat. 
912°  of  latent  heat. 


Still  amounting  together  to  .     .     .      li30^ 


9«8 


Lixnr  BKAi  or  mxail 


Bat  now  as  much  as 1069^  of  latent  hert. 


Making  together,  as  before  . 


1180' 


Eegnault  has,  howerer,  shown  by  a  series  of  lab<Hrioii8  ezperi' 
ments,  that  although  the  assumption  of  this  rale  maj  not  lead  to 
serious  errors  in  practice,  and  although,  consequently,  then  ii 
but  little  saving  oi  fuel  in  performing  evaporationB  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, yet  tnatit  is  not  strictly  correct*  It  is  true  that  the 
latent  heat  decreases  as  the  sensible  heat  rises,  but  this  dinum- 
tion  is  less  rapid  than  the  rise  in  sensible  heat ;  for  in  reality,  the 
sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  increases  as  the  tempegritins 
rises,  by  a  constant  quantity,  ec^ual  for  each  decree  F.  to  O^'MS : 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  subjomed  table,  in  which  it  is  awnned 
that  the  sensible  heat  of  steam  may  be  neglected  finr  all  dflgreei 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit : — 

Zatent  and  SenstUe  Heai  qfSUam  at  different  Temperatmm. 


Premrein 
•tmoipbwM. 

Temp«imtiixe. 

LattatbMt. 

SnmoftetMtMd 
MUiblebML 

0*00146 
0*00608 
1-00000 
8-00000 

82* 
212*" 
889^*0 

1114' 
J091*-7 
966"*6 

877'**8 

1114' 
1128*-lr 
117S'-6 
1216**8 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  equal  bulks  of  different  lianidi 

J)roduce  very  different  volumes  of  vapour.  Water  farnidies,  onlk 
or  bulk,  a  much  larger  amount  than  any  other  liquid,  a  eulnc 
inch  of  water  at  212°  expanding  to  nearly  a  cubic  toot  of  steam 
at  212°,  or  more  accurately  to  1696  times  its  volume.  The  firi- 
lowing  table  shows  the  volume  of  vapour  which  is  furnished  by  a 
cubic  inch  of  four  different  liquids,  at  their  respective  boiling- 
points.  Equal  volumes  of  different  vapours,  taken  at  the  bcolmg- 
points  of  their  respective  liquids,  consequently  possess  very  C 
ent  weights,  as  is  skown  by  the  last  column  of  the  table : — 


1  cubic  tnch  of  each 

Uquid  at  W>  F.  yields  in 

the  case  of 

Cubic  inches  (if 

vapour  at 
its  boiling-point 

BoUinp^point 

Weight  in  endu  of  110 

cuDio  in.  01  oncB  tumnu 
•tltiboUtng^polBt. 

Water 

1696 
528 
298 
193 

212 

178 

96 

814 

14-OS 

40*49 

64-71 

117-71 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Oil  of  Turpentine..... 

The  expansive  force  of  the  different  vapours  obviously  de* 
pends  upon  the  bulk  of  vapour  produced  from  an  equal  bulk  of 
eadi  liquid ;  and  altliough  the  latent  heat  requirea  to  conTert 
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equal  bulks  of  otiier  liquids  into  vapour  is  much  less  than  that 
required  for  steam,  yet  no  economy  would  be  experienced,  even 
did  they  cost  no  more  than  water,  by  substituting  these  liquids 
for  water,  as  the  materials  for  generating  vapour  in  the  steam- 
engine. 

Experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  that  equal  volumes 
of  alconolic  and  of  aqueous  vapour  contain  nearly  equal  amounts 
of  latent  heat  at  their  respective  boiling-points :  and,  as  will  be 
Been  from  the  results  given  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  (page 
801),  an  approach  to  this  equality  may  be  observed  in  the  case 
of  vapours  from  some  other  liquids.  It  is  not,  however,  true  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  equal  volumes  of  vapour  of  different 
Squids,  under  equal  pressures,  contain  equal  amounts  of  latent 
heat.  The  cost  in  fuel  of  effecting  the  evaporation  of  different 
liquids,  would  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  latent  heat  in 
equal  volumes  of  the  vapours  at  their  respective  boiling-points, 
tluit  is  to  say,  at  the  points  at  which  they  possess  equal  amounts 
of  elastic  force. 

When  steam  of  high  elasticity  is  allowed  to  escape  suddenlv 
into  the  air  from  a  small  aperture,  the  temperature  is  so  much 
reduced  that  the  hand  may  be  held  in  it  with  impunity,  although, 
as  is  familiarly  known,  steam  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  air 
scalds  severelv.    The  chief  cause  of  this  reduction  of  tempHerature 
in  the  case  of'^  high-pressure  steam  is  the  sudden  and  forcible  ad- 
mixture of  the  steam  with  air  at  the  first  rush.     Young  proved, 
experimentally,  that  a  stream  of  air  or  vapour  (%.  133,  1)  escap- 
ing slowly  into  the  air  passes  further  in  an  j^^  jgg 
unoroken  column  than  a  stream  issuing  with      ^jzi^r^ 
violence  (fig.  133,  2) ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  cC^"'^  ^ 
reaction  of  the  steam  and  air  one  against  the  ^^^-^-^^ 
other,  causes  their  immediate  intermixture. 
So  ^eat  is  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  the  axis 
of  uie  jet  from  its  sudden  expansion,  that 
a  solid  body  of  some  weight  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  issuing  steam,  not  only  when 
It  is   escaping  vertically  into   the  air,  but 
even  when  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  sev- 
eral degrees  from  the  perpendicular.     If  a 
tube  several  inches  in  length  be  drawn  out 
at  one  extremity  to  a  fine  aperture,  and  this 
contracted  aperture  be  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  cone  of  issuing  vapour,  whilst  the 
other  end  dips  into  a  vessel   containing  a 
liquid,  the  latter  may  be  raised   seven  or 
eight  inches,  and  may  even  be  projected  in 
a  stream  from  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube. 
The  amount  of   air  thus  carried  forward          ^  * 
is  so  considerable,  that  a  jet  of  steam  is  employed  with  good  effect 
as  a  moving  power  in  ventilation.    In  this  case  the  jet-pipe  is 
placed  in  tne  axis  of  a  tube  communicating  with  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated  ;  the  size  and  position  of  the  orifice  of  tiiis  outer 
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tube  are  regulated  so  that  the  cone  of  ifisning  Bteam  shall  exactly 
fill  the  opening  (fig.  134, 1) ;  if  the  outer  tube  be  of  lai^ger  dimen- 
sions, a  loss  of  power  is  experi- 
enced, in  consequence  of  part  of 
the  force  being  expended  m  pro- 
ducing a  downward  current  of 
the  external  air  (3)  ;  if  too  small, 
a  loss  is  experienced  by  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  tube  (2). 
The  working  of  a  steam-eu- 


gine  depends  upon  the  genera- 
tion of  elastic  force  in  steam  by 
the  agency  of  heat,  and  its  instan- 
taneous destruction  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  which  condenses 
the  vapour ;  alternate  motion  in 
opposite  directions  is  thus  readily 
obtained,  which  may  be  applied 
I  by  various  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces to  the  production  of  any  re- 
X  fl  3  quired  movement     The  theory 

of  latent  heat  is  all-important  in 
the  working  of  the  steam-engine ;  but  the  practical  applicatiim 
to  this  pur[)ose  of  the  principles  above  developed  is  beyond  tbe 
object  of  this  work. 

(188)  Distillation.— The  rai>id  formation  of  vapour  dnrinp^ 
ebullition  is  often  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  liquids  from  solids, — as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  distill- 
ing water  to  tree  it  from  the  impurities  dissolved  in  it,  or  for  the 
separation  of  two  liquids  which  differ  in  volatility,  as  in  procuring 
spirit  of  wine  from  a  fermented  liquor.  In  such  operations  the 
arrangements  for  condensation  acquire  considerable  importance; 
they  arc  of  various  kinds,  but  the  wonn4ub  is  the  apparatus  most 
usually  employed  :  it  consists  of  a  spiral  pipe  called  a  worm^ 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  135,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cold  water  ;  the  vapour  passes  fi'om  the  boiler  into  the  worm, 
is  condensed,  and  runs  off  at  the  lower  aperture  into  suitable  re- 
ceivers. Fresh  additions  of  cold  water  are  continually  required  in 
the  refrigeratory^  as  the  worm  and  tub  are  called.  The  heat  is 
greatest  in  the  upper  coils,  where  the  hot  vapour  enters  ;  and  as 
the  heated  water,  from  its  diminished  specific  gravity,  remains  at 
the  top,  it  is  necessary,  in  sup]>lying  tne  fresh  water  for  cooling, 
to  allow  it  to  enter  at'  the  bottom  ot  the  vessel,  while  the  heat^ 
portions  flow  off  at  the  U]>per  pait.  The  object  of  giving  to  the 
steam-pipe  an  ascending  direction,  as  it  passes  to  the  condenser,  is 
to  insure  the  return  to  the  boiler  of  any  particles  of  liquid  which 
may  have  been  mechanically  carried  up  by  the  breaking  of  the 
bubbles  in  the  act  of  ebullition. 

Various  modifications  of  condenser  are  employed  in  the  labor- 
atory. A  convenient  form  of  the  apparatus  is  that  known  as 
Liebig's.    It  consists  of  an  outer  metallic  tube,  through  the  axis 
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of  wliicli  a  glasg  tnbe  is  parsed,  and  ia  supported  by  perforated 
corks :  the  epace  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled   with  water. 


which  18  eontmuallj  renewed  by  cold  water  supplied  by  a  funnel 
near  the  lower  extremity,  while  the  hot  water  eecapea  at  the  other 
end.  The  method  of  using  it  ia  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
anoexed  tigure. 


DIBTILLA.TKnr  AMD  OaUSKUTiOM. 


When  tbe  products  of  diatillatuHi  we  not  very  ToUtO^  it  ■ 
bftea  foDod  ooDTeoioit  to  make  vat  of  the  erapontion  of  wato 
from  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a  means  of  eondenaatian.    Tig.  1ST 


shows  a  method  bj  which  thn  can  be  effiiMited,  die  ne(&  of  Ob 
retort  being  prolonged  hj  the  addition  of  the  corneal  tnhe  or 
adapter.  Recea  of  Uotting^per  are  used  to  diabibnte  the  water 
as  it  trickles  stowly  from  toe  fiinnel,  the  throat  of  whidi  is  ol>- 
stnicted  by  a  plug  of  tow ;  tbe  snperanonB  water  ia  carried  off 
into  a  jug  or  other  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  a  fillet 
of  tow  twisted  round  the  ueuk  of  the  retort.  Ice  progreee  of  the 
distillation  is  hastened  by  covering  the  arc  of  the  (retort  with  a 
cap  of  brown  paper  or  of  tin-plate ;  a  chamber  of  hot  air  is  thn* 
maintained  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  tbe  retort,  and  tbs 
v^apour  is  prevented  from  condensing  where  it  would  necessarily 
return  again  into  the  mass  of  liquid  undergoing  distillation. 

The  complete  Bt'paratton  of  two  liquids  wbich  differ  in  Tolfr 
tility  cannot,  however  be  effected  hy  mere  dietillation,  became  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  less  volatile  one  always  passes  over  with 
that  which  is  the  more  volatile.  Tlie  separation  of  alcohol  with 
water,  for  example,  ie  never  completely  efiected  bv  diBtiIlati<ai ; 
because  at  173°  (thehoiling-jioint  of  alcohol)  tlie  tension  of  aqneon 
vapour  is  stiil  considerahle ;  indeed  it  is  sufficient  to  balance  a  col- 
nmn  of  mercury  nearlv  13  inches  in  height.  In  the  first  distilla- 
tion of  the  fermented  liquor,  a  considerable  portion  of  water,  therfr 
fore,  comes  over  with  the  spirit.  The  less  the  ainonnt  of  spirit 
originally  contained  in  the  liquid,  tlie  larger  is  the  proportion  fflf 
water  in  the  distilled  liquor,  ^y  a  second  distillation,  the  pn^ 
portion  of  water  in  the  distillate  is  reduced  ;  and  the  proceas  may 
be  repeated  with  like  effect  until  the  reduction  of  the  proportioo 
of  water  in  eath  successive  product  of  distillation  no  longer  com- 
pensates for  the  waste  and  expense  of  the  operation.  An  ingfr 
niouB  method  of  dispensing  with  tlie  necessity  for  these  frequent 
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>nd  coetly  rectifications  was  devised  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
>f  Adam.  Br  its  means  he  sncceedea  in  carrying  tbe  concentra- 
lion  at  a  Bingle  operation  to  the  highest  point  attainable  by  mere 
listillation.  The  principle  of  this  invention  coneists  in  connect- 
ing together  a  nnniber  of  rectifying  chambers,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vapour  driven  off  from  the  chamber  nearest  the  fire  shall 
be  condensed  in  the  second,  and  by  the  heat  given  oat  in  its  con- 
densation shall  cause  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  of 
the  second  to  distil  into  the  third  chamber,  and  those  of  the  third 
into  the  fourth,  and  so  on  till  a  sntlicient  degree  of  concentration 
is  effected.  The  most  effective  method  of  attaining  this  obiect  is 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  still  called,  froin  its  inventor,  (k(ffey^»  ttiU. 
Fig.  138  represents  a  section  of  one  of  these  stills,  b  b'  is  the 
bo3y  of  the  still,  which 

is  made  of  copper,  and  *^o.  18S. 

enclosed  in  a  case  of 
wood,  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat ;  apon  the  body 
two  oolniune.  d  r,  h  s, 
are  Bnj^rtea  ;  o  is  the 
vessel  from  which  the 
liquor  for  distillation  is 
raised  by  the  pump,  q  ; 
the  liqnor  enters  the 
colnmn  h  k,  by  the 
long  spiral  pipe  l  l, 
by  which  it  is  nltimate- 
1t  conveyed,  through 
ue  pipe  m,  to  the  top 
of  the  column  Df.  The 
heat  employed  in  the 
distillation  is  nut  the 
direct  beat  of  a  fire, 
but  is  procured  by  in- 
jecting steam  obtained 

from  a  boiler  not  shown  in  the  Eignre.  The  steam  enters  the 
body  of  the  still  through  the  pipe  a  ;  the  amount  of  steam 
admitted  being  regulated  by  a  valve,  the  handle  of  which  is 
^own  at  F.  B  b'  is  divided  into  two  clianibcrs,  by  means  of 
a  copper  shelf,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  which  allow 
the  pateage  of  steam  upwards,  though  they  are  sufBciently  small 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  any  considerable  quantity  ot  liquid 
which  may  be  resting  upon  t!ie  shelf.  The  steam  is  at  first  con- 
densed in  the  cold  liquid  of  the  lower  chamber,  but  it  quickly 
raises  this  .liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  driving  otf  the  alcoholic 
portions  first,  as  they  are  tlie  most  volatile.  This  vapour  traver- 
ses the  liquid  wliich  rests  in  b',  on  the  perforated  shelf,  and 
gradoallT  raises  it  to  the  boiling-point,  driving  off  from  it  the 
ucohol  in  vapour ;  this  vapour  passes  off  by  a  pipe,  z,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column  d  f.    This  colomn  is  divided  into  a  aeries 


of  compartmente,  hj  perforated  BhelveB  of  copper ;  e^d^  ^  than 
shelveB  is  provided  with  a  pipe  Sat  carrying  off  the  lianid  to  die 
shelf  below.  This  pipe  is  long  enou^  to  dip  bdaw  uie  soifiMD 
of  the  liquid  oil  the  anolf  beieath  it»  and  projects  about  an  imh 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  shelf  to  wnicui  it  is  attached ;  a 
stratum  of  kqnid,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  thus  retained  upoii 
each  shelf)  and  is  traversed  hj  the  vapours  which  ascend  from 
the  shelf  next  below  it  The  washj  or  liquid  for  distillatioD,  hav- 
ing  become  heated  during  its  passage  through  the  spiral  ^^peia 
the  column  h  k,  falls  upon  the  uppermost  perforated  ahdfinpr^ 
flows  off  at  the  fiu*thest  end  of  tlutt  shelf,  and  then  falls  upon  the 
next  slielf ;  thence  it  passes  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  sueeswrioa 
to  each  shelf :  as  it  descends,  it  encounters  the  ascending  vaponn^ 
which  at  each  successive  step  of  the  ascent  become  more  ana  mofs 
alcoholic — the  wash,  as  it  descends,  becoming  weaker  and  w«sk- 
er,  until  when  it  reaches  the  vessel  b  b',  it  is  wholly  deprived  of 
spirit  If  the  quantity  of  the  ascending  vapour  sliould  beoome  st 
any  time  too  great  to  pass  throngh  tiie  perforationa  iu  the  shska^ 
the  pressure  opens  the  valves  t  t,  which  are  provided  for  seearily 
iu  each  shelf.  The  vapour  having  reached  the  top  of  the  eohDnn 
D  F,  is  conveyed  by  the  steam  pipe  i  i  k,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
finishing  column  or  rectifier  h  k.  The  lower  part  of  this  odimm, 
as  high  as  tlie  pipe  y,  is  constructed  exactly  upon  the  same  plsa 
ns  the  column  df,  but  in  each  compartment  between  the  ahelvei 
the  spiral  pipe  l  l  makes  three  or  four  convolutioii%  and  thus 
becomes  warmed  by  the  ascending  heated  vapourSb  In  this 
second  column  the  spirituous  liquid  distilled  over  fironiL  Ae  fint 
column  undergoes  a  successive  rectification  upon  each  of  the 
lower  shelves,  and  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  by  the 
ascent  of  die  alcoholic  vapours,  which,  by  tlieir  condensation  st 
each  successive  stage,  emit  sufficient  of  the  heat  previonsly  held 
latent  to  effect  the  distillation  of  the  more  volatile  portionB  of 
the  liquid  by  which  they  are  condensed.  The  five  upper  shelves 
of  this  column  merely  act  as  a  condenser  for  the  alcoholio  va- 
\youTQ ;  these  shelves  are  not  perforated,  and  are  attached  to  the 
alternate  sides  of  the  column,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  at  one 
end  of  each  shelf,  so  as  to  oblige  the  vapours  to  describe  a  sigtsg 
direction :  the  pipe  t  carries  off  the  nnislied  spirit  into  proper 
receivers ;  the  pipe  b  cairies  off  any  uncondensed  spiritoona  va- 

1)our  to  a  refrigeratory,  whilst  the  weak  spirit  which  reaches  the 
ower  part  of  tlie  column  is  retmned  by  the  pipe  s  to  the  vessd  a 
Tlie  spent  wash,  as  it  accumulates  in  b  b',  is  drawn  off  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  still  can  thus  continue  its  operations  without  inter* 
mission. 

(189)  Evaporatirm. — All  liquids,  at  temperatures  for  belov 
their  points  of  ebullition,  emit  vi^ur  by  the  tranquil  prooen  at: 
evaporation.  The  amount  of  vapour  given  off  at  a  constant  tenifi^ 
perature  difRsrs  greatly  in  different  liquids,  and  is  dependent  upen 
the  temperature  at  wfiicli  each  liquid  boils. 

The  great  difierence  in  the  volatility  of  liquids  at  the  same 
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temperature  is  Etrikinslj  shown  b7  filling  a  nambcr  of  barome- 
ter-tubes (tig.  13d)  witn  mercury,  and  inverting  them  in  a  bath. 
of  the  same  metal.  One  of  tliese  tubes  (1)  may  be  kept  aa  a 
BtaDdard  of  reference :  if  into  one  of  the  otbera  (2)  a  few  drope  of 
water  be  allowed  to  ascend,  an  im- 
mediate depression  of  the  column  of 
mercury  is  obserred,  due  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  aqueous  vapour  fiir- 
niehed  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  If  into  a  third  tube  (3)  al- 
cohol bo  introduced,  a  greater  de- 
preaeion  will  be  perce|)tible;  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  in  a  fourth  tube  (i) 
will  produce  a  still  greater  deprea- 
eion,  and  if  ether  be  iidniittcd  to  a 
fifth  (5),  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  will  be  stiil  less.  Xow  let  a 
second  wider  tube  closed  below  by 
a  cork  be  placed  round  the  ex- 
terior of  any  one  of 
these  tubes,  bo  aa  to 
incloee  nearly  its 
whole  length,  as  in 
fig.  140 :  let  the  ont^ 
er  case  thus  formed 
be  filled  with  water, 
the   temperature   of 

which    is    gradually  ~=^~  —_.    ^    _;    -  ^ 

raised  so  aa  to  com- 

mnnicate  the  heat  uniformly  to  the  tube  within. 
A  progressive  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column  IB  thus  produced ;  and  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  this  depression,  it  is  found  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  emitted  from  each  liquid 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  at  the  boil- 
ing-point of  the  liquid  the  elasticity  becomes  equal 
to  toat  of  the  air.  If  the  temperature  increase 
according  to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  ratio,  the 
elasticity  rises  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geo- 
metric progression,  the  ratio  of  which  differs  for 
each  liquid. 

The  following  table  comprises  some  of  the 
results  of  Regnault's  experiments  upon  tlie  ten- 
sion of  the  vapours  of  various  liquids  at  equal 
temperatures.  The  tension  of  the  vapour  ia  mens- 
ared  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  in 
j  inches  which  each  vapour  will  support  at  the  tem- 
=  peratures  quoted : — 
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Tension  of  the  Vapours  of  various  Liquids. 


Tbmn. 
•F. 

Ether. 

Bfsalph. 
Carbon. 

Chloro- 
fDrm. 

AlooboL 

Wateb 

OUofTor. 
pratia«. 

Teufk 
•F. 

—4 

2-726 

0181 

0-086 

1 

-4' 

14 

4-866 

8-110 

0-266 

0-082 

14 

83 

7-176 

6-008 

0-601 

0-182 

0^2 

88 

60 

11-278 

7-846 

0-948 

0-861 

0-090 

50 

68 

17-117 

11-740 

1-782 

0-686 

0-168 

68 

86 

26-078 

17-110 

8-086 

1-246 

0-276 

86 

104 

8«-y71 

24-810 

14-880 

6-169 

2-168 

0460 

104 

122 

49-920 

88-67 

20-641 

8-678 

8-681 

Oi(76 

122 

140 

68121 

48-71 

29-054 

18-776 

6-874 

1-058 

140 

1S8 

90-92 

60-98 

88*48 

21-228 

9*201 

1-628 

168 

176 

116-08 

79-94 

68-86 

82-00 

18-998 

2-408 

176 

194 

168*60 

108-27 

71-81 

46-86 

20  740 

8-682 

194 

212 

198-72 

180-75 

92-70 

66-88 

80-00 

6-810 

212 

280 

246-02 

162-84 

118-91 

92-69 

42-46 

7-872 

280 

248 

201-58 

150-81 

126-26 

58-87 

10-117 

248 

266 

246^7 

186-86 

170-61 

8014 

18-660 

266 

284 

221-96 

107-27 

18-199 

284 

S02 

286-78 

141-86 

28-798 

801 

820 

188-61 

80-696 

820 

838 

286-82 

88-98 

888 

856 

297-87 

48*41 

866 

874 

872-71 

69-62 

874 

892 

461-88 

78-46 

892 

(190)  DaUovCs  Law  of  Tension  of  Yaj^rs. — It  was  asBomfid 
by  Dalton  that  the  tension  of  elasticity  ot  all  vapours  was  equal, 
it  compared  at  temperatures  which  represented  differences  of  an 
equal  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  boiling-points  of  their 
respective  liquids,  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  increasing 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression  uniform  for  all 
liquids,  as  the  temperature  rose  in  terms  of  an  arithmetic  pro- 
gression. This  law  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  reBults 
of  experiment.  However,  for  sliort  distances  above  and  bdow 
the  boiling-point  it  is  ven'  nearly  true,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
mercury,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
observations  of  tCie  boiling-points  of  liquids  made  at  atmospheric 
pressures  which  are  but  httle  above  or  below  the  standard  prefr 
sure  of  30  inches. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  elasticity  of  the  vaponrB  of 
five  difterent  lii^uids  at  corresix)nding  distances  above  and  bdow 
their  boiling  pomts  : — 
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h  of  Vapours  ai  equal  distances  from  the  BoUmg  Pomte 

qf  the  Liquids. 


4 

Bbahaitlt. 

Uek. 

UUL 

IfABZ. 

• 

ATOOADSa 

r 
• 

Water. 

A)coboL 
Sp.  Or.  0-81& 

Ether. 

Solpbide  Oarbon. 

Mercury. 

Temn. 
•F. 

Praia. 
lDobe& 

Temp. 
-P. 

Preaa. 
inobea. 

Temp. 
•P. 

Preaa. 
Inchea. 

Temp. 

Proaa. 
incbee. 

Temp. 
•F. 

Preaa. 
inchea. 

• 

252 
242 
282 
222 

212 

202 
192 
182 
172 
162 
152 
142 
182 
122 

68-14 
52-90 
44-06 
86-47 

80-00 

24-50 

19-87 

1600 

12-78 

10-12 

7-94 

6-18 

4-76 

8-68 

188 

178 

168 
158 
148 
183 
128 
118 
108 
98 
88 

87-00 

80-00 

24-20 

19-80 

15*05 

11*60 

8*75 

6-70 

4-90 

8-67 

2-78 

184 
124 
114 

104 

94 
84 
74 
64 
54 
44 
84 

50-9 

42-64 

85-2 

80-00 

24*70 
20-00 
16-10 
18-00 
10-80 
8-14 
6-20 

187 

127 

117 

107 
97 
87 
77 
67 
57 
47 
87 
27 

42*19 
85-60 

29-87 

24-91 

20-65 

17-00 

18-89 

11-27 

9*07 

7-24 

5-78 

4*49 

680 

680 
590 

80-00 

19-85 
14*08 

ether  used  in  these  experimentB  conld  Fio.  I4i. 

e  been  perfectly  pure,  as  its  boiliiig- 
.  too  hign.  The  boiling-point  of  mer^ 
as  estimated  bj  a  mercnrial  thermo- 
ithout  correction  for  the  increasing  rate 
osion  at  high  temperatures, 
increase  of  elasticity  produced  by  heat 
)  vapours  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
by  which  they  are  furnished,  indicates 
orresponding  increase  in  their  density  ; 
may,  in  fact,  be  calculated  from  tne 
When  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the 
Y  falls,  and  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is 
ed.  There  is,  indeed,  for  every  vapour 
mum  density  for  each  temperature, 
vhen  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the 
is  speedily  attained,  but  which  cannot 
EMsed,  no  matter  how  much  the  pres- 
rhich  the  vapour  is  subjected  may  vary ; 
«8e  of  pressure  irameoiately  condenses 
f  the  liquid  that  had  evaporated,  and  a 
ion  of  pressure  is  attended  with  imme^ 
>latilization  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
consequently  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour 
)articular  liquid  at  any  given  tempera- 
ilways  of  the  same  elasticity,  and  pos- 
e  same  weight.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
thrown  up  into  the  vacuum  of  the  ba- 
tabe,  represented  in  fig.  141,  the  length  of  the  column  of 
J  a  hy  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  bath,  will  continue  to 
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be  Dearly  the  s&me  whether  the  tnbe  be  raised  or  lowered  iu  the 
outer  vessel ;  if  it  be  raised,  fresh  ether  will  evaporate,  if  de- 
pre£eed<,  part  of  the  raponr  will  be  oondeii£ed. 

(191)  Limit  qf  ^fr^jporaiicn, — From  what  has  inst  been  stated 
it  might  be  snpptjeel  that  all  liquids,  at  eren  the  lowest  tempen- 
tnFe»,  were  c*^iiatantly  emitting  vapour.  That  mercnry  does  lo 
at  ctjmmon  atmoepheric  temperatnreB  may  be  shown  bv  a  toj 
simple  experiment.  Place  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  a  few  drops 
of  mereury,  and  suspend  in  the  neck  a  bit  of  gold  leaf;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  lower  portions  of  the  gt>ld  will  bee<nne  white  from  the 
cfjRriensation  of  tiie  vapi^ur  of  mercury  upon  it.  In  the  tnbe  of  a 
well-made  barometer  tne  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  formation 
of  a  dew  o(  metallic  si* >bnles  in  the  space  above  the  colomD  of 
metal.  Faraday  hac^  however*  proved  that  there  is  a  tempeia- 
ture  below  which  this  volatilization  ceases,  a  teinperatmne  imA 
varies  for  different  substances  ;  for  mercury  the  limit  is  about  40** 
F. ;  for  sulphuric  acid  the  limit  is  much  higher,  since  the  aeid 
undergoes  no  sensible  evaporation  at  ordinary  atmospheric  tem< 
peratures.  The  cohesive  force  of  the  liquid  here  appears  to  ore^ 
come  the  feeble  tendency  to  evaporation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  a  body  that  it  should 
l>e  in  the  liquid  form.  Solid  camphor  is  constantly  emittinff 
vapour,  which  condenses  in  a  crystalline  form  on  the  sides  ana 
up[«r  part  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  Ice,  if  introduced  into 
the  vacuum  of  a  barometer,  immediately  causes  a  depression  of 
the  mercurial  column  amounting  at  32°  to  upwards  of  18  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  and  even  at  zero  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of 
ice  13  found  to  amount  to  4  hundredths  of  an  inch.  It  is  owing 
to  this  evaporation  that  patches  of  snow  and  tufts  of  ice  are  ob- 
served gradually  to  disappear  even  during  the  continuance  of  a 
severe  frost. 

Regnault  found  in  his  experiments  that  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  curve  which  represents  the  elastic  force  of  a  vapour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  abrupt  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  vapour  emitted  from  a  body  when  it  becomes  solid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  tubes, 
shown  in  fig.  139,  which  contains  a  volatile  liquid,  be  uniformly 
raised  tliroughout  its  entire  length,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
increases  rapidly  till  the  liquid  reaches  its  boihng-point.  xhe 
application  of  heat  to  one  portion  only  of  tlie  tube,  however,  is 
attended  with  a  very  different  result ;  the  liquid  may  even  be 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  it  will  distil  and  be  condensed,  but 
unless  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  filled  with 
vapour  be  heated  to  the  same  degree,  no  corresponding  increase 
of  elasticity  will  ])e  observed  ;  the  tension  can  never  exceed  that 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  which  would  be  emitted  if  the 
liquid  were  at  tlie  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  coolest  portion 
(^f  the  tube  above  the  liquid  ;  because  the  excess  of  vapour  is  at 
once  condensed  as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  colder  part  of  the  space. 
The  ether,  for  example,  in  the  barometer-tube  5,  fig.  139,  may  be 
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Lade  to  boil  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  bat  the  height  of  the  eol- 
mn  of  mercury  undergoes  little  change ;  the  ether  vapour  beinjg 
mdensed  in  me  colder  portions  of  the  space  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
reduced.* 

(192)  Oircumstcmces  which  Injl/uenoe  EvaporaUon, — In  the 
rocesB  of  evaporation,  the  vapour  is  supplied  only  from  the 
iperficial  layer  of  the  liquid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
rtent  of  surface  exposed  must  ^esXXj  influence  the  amount  and 
ipidity  of  evaporation,  independently  of  the  temperature.  Now 
'the  evaporatmg  surface  be  in  any  way  protected,  as  by  allowing 
small  quantity  of  oil  to  become  diffused  over  it,  evaporation  is 
Qtirely  suspended.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  fact  in 
le  laboratory,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  gentle 
eat  for  many  hours ;  the  vessel  to  be  heated  is  supported  in.  a 
iiger  one  containing  water,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  little  oil  has 
een  .poured ;  under  these  circumstances  the  danger  of  the  water- 
ftih  becoming  dry  is  obviated,  and  the  temperature  required  is 
ept  up  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel,  because  the  escape  of 
itent  neat  by  evaporation  is  prevented.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
rapid  evaporation  is  necessary,  a  large  extent  of  surface  is 
cpoeed.  In  the  salt  works  of  Cheshire,  for  instance,  the  brine  is 
^aporated  in  shallow  pans,  4  or  5  feet  wide  and  40  or  50  feet  in 
nffth,  the  fire  being  lighted  at  one  end  and  the  flue  passing 
onzontally  underneath  to  the  other  extremity.  At  Salzburg,  in 
le  Tyrol,  the  same  object  is  eflFected  by  pumping  the  weak  brine 
ito  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  allowed  to  trickle  down  through 
acks  of  brushwood,  by  which  means  the  surface  exposed  to 
iraporation  in  the  air  is  almost  indefinitely  increased.  In  the 
mthem  parts  of  Europe  the  sea-water  is  admitted  into  extensive 
tallow  pans  exca,vatea  on  the  sea  coast,  where  by  exposure  to  the 
in's  rays  it  becomes  concentrated,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  out. 

Another  circumstance  which  influences  the  rate  of  evapora- 
on  is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of 
le  liquid.  Upon  this  subject  a  series  of  experiments  was  made 
V  Daniell.  Under  a  receiver  connected  with  the  air-pump,  he 
laced  a  circular  dish  of  water,  2'7  inches  in  diameter,  and  sup- 
orted  above  a  dish  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, — the 
bject  of  using  the  acid  being  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour  as 
ist  as  it  was  generated :  the  results  of  these  experiments  are 
iven  in  the  following  table : — 

Itate  of  Evaporation  under  Different  Pressures. 


PreMore  in  Inches 
of  Mercury. 

Grains 
Evaporated. 

Premnre  in  Inches             Orains 
of  Mercury.       |       Evaporated. 

80-4 

16-2 

7-6 

8-8 

1-24 
2-97 
5-68 
912 

1-9 
0-95 
0-47 
0-07 

15-92 

29-83 

60-74 

112-22 

*  In  toe  Appendix  to  Part  III.  will  be  found  a  Table  giying  the  tension  of  aqueona 
ipoor  for  each  degree  F.  between  0°  and  100% 
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The  time  in  each  experimesit  was  80  minntes,  the  tern] 


45^  F.    It  is  obvioufi  that  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  nnder 
circnmstances  was  inverselj  as  me  presBare,  which  was  read 
upon  the  gauge. 

The  reelBtance  offered  by  the  preeeare  of  a  gas  or  vapour  n 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  purely  mechanical ;  and  it  follows 
cousequence  of  the  law  of  the  (uffiiBion  of  gfeuies,  that  the  qi 
of  vapour  whicli  rises  from  a  volatile  bodv  in  a  confined  si 
the  same  whether  that  space  be  filled  witn  air  or  not.*  The 
t]iat  is  occupied  before  tne  space  shall  have  received  its  fall  oob*| 
plement  of  any  given  vapour  varies  invexsely  with  the  preHRDn;] 
and  with  different  vapours  under  similar  pressures,  the  timi 
varies  witli  the  diffusiveness  of  the  vapour.  The  vapour,  ts  it{ 
rises,  adds  its  own  clastic  force  to  that  of  the  air  present.  Whet 
a  liquid  evaporates  into  an  empty  space,  the  full  plasticity  due  to 
the  temperature,  and,  consequently,  the  maximum  density  of  the 
vapour,  is  acquired  at  once ;  but  when  it  evaporates  into  a  gu^ 
that  degree  of  density  is  not  acquired  until  after  the  lapse  of  i 
variable  interval  of  time.  The  circumstance  which  in  IxAh  eaiei 
finally  limits  the  evaporation  of  the  li(|nid,  is  the  pressure  of  iti 
own  vapour  of  a  definite  degree  of  elasticity  upon  its  surfiu^e.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  moisture  that 
is  contained  in  the  air  at  any  given  tmie,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  that  rises  from  an  exposed  surface  in 
a  given  time ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  more  nearlj 
charged  with  vapour,  the  more  slowly  is  each  succeeding  portioa 
of  vapour  produced.  Evaporation,  in  short,  is  more  rapid  in  a 
dry  than  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  For  the  same  reascm,  evapoiar 
tion  proceeds  more  rapidly  during  a  breeze  than  when  the  airii 
still ;  for  the  air  which  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  soon  be- 
comes charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour,  and  then  all  further 
evaporation  would  cease  were  it  not  for  circulating  movements, 
which,  even  in  the  stillest  air,  are  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
density  due  to  the  accession  of  moisture ;  the  currents  produced 
by  a  breeze  assist  these  movements,  and  the  vapour  rises  into 
portions  of  air  which  are  being  continually  changed,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is 
rapidly  removed. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  liquids,  Gay-Lussac  inferred  from  his 
experiments  that  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  was  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  vapours  taken  separately. 
This,  however,  is  tnie  only  for  liquids  which,  like  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  water,  or  like  benzol  and  water,  do  not  sensibly  disr 
solve  each  other ;  in  other  cases,  as  the  experiments  of  R^iault 
and  of  Magnus  have  shown,  the  tension  may  scarcely  exceel  that 
of  the  more  volatile  liquid  ; — for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture 

*  Regnault  Snd.^  that  this  is  not  absolutely  truo, — the  tension  of  aqueous  vmpoar  in 
air  being  slightly  less  than  in  vacuo,  but  the  difference  does  not  amount  to  more  than  i 
per  cent,  at  its  maximum.  The  same  thing  was  found  to  hold  good  with  the  vapour  of 
ether,  the  tension  of  which,  whether  in  air,  in  hydrogen,  or  hi  oarbomc  add,  was  alwajs 
lower  than  it  was  at  the  same  temperature  in  vacuo. 
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INkT  ether  and  water,  the  tension  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  due  to 
^ther  only.   If  the  two  liquids  be  soluble  iu  each  other  in  all  pro 
Portions,  as  water  and  alcohoL  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  is 
generally  greater  than  that  or  the  less  volatile,  but  less  than  that 
^of  the  more  volatile  liquid. 

Wiillner  {Pogg.  Annal,^  ex.  564)  has  shown  that  the  tension 

aqueous  vapour  emitted  from  a  saline  solution,  when  compared 

iwith  that  of  pure  water,  is  diminished  by  an  amount  proportional 

>to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  dissolved,  when  the  salt  crystal- 

i'lises  in  the  anhydrous  form,  or  when  it  furnishes  efflorescent 

ImrvBtals.    In  cases  where  the  salt  is  deliauescent,  or  has  a  power- 

rfij  attraction  for  water,  the  reduction  oi  tension  is  proportional 

I  to  the  quantity  of  the  crystallized  salt.      For  example,  sul- 

^  phates  of  sodium,  nickel,  and  copper,  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  ordi- 

^-  nary  phosphate  of  sodium  (Na,HP()j  produce  a  diminution  of 

tension  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  anhvdrous  salt,  whilst 

toft  caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  for  chloride  of  calcium,  it  isjpro- 

jiortional   to   the    hydrates  KHO,  2H,0;   2  NaHO,  SH^O; 

CfaO\„  3  H.^0.    The  amoxmt  by  which  the  tension  is  reduced  for 

equal  weights  of  the  compounds  compared,  varies  greatly  with 

their  nature.    Sulphate  oi  nickel,  for  instance,  dissolved  in  the 

proportion  of  10  per  cent.  {NiSOX  reduces  tlie  elastic  force  of 

4!tLe  vapour  at  212®  by  13*2"",  whilst  a  similar  proportion  of 

hydrate  of  potash  (KHO)  eflTects  a  reduction  of  35  6"^. 

Evaporation  in  a  confined  space,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  dryness^  is  often  resorted  to  in  the 
laboratory.  Crystallizations  on  a  small  scale  are  frequently 
iiffected  in  this  waj ;  the  liquid  evaporates,  and  is  absorbed  by  a 
surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Leslie  (185). 
The  evaporation  may  be  rendered  quicKcr  or  slower  according:  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  exhauBtion  of  the  receivei*  is  earned. 
Many  compounds  which  would  be  injured  by  exposure  to  air,  or 
to  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  may  be  dried  effectually  in 
this  manner. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  evaporation  which  is  con- 
tinuallv  going  on  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmos- 
phere IS  at  all  times  charged  with  moisture,  the  amount  of  which 
ifl  perpetually  varying,  but  it  is  almost  always  below  the  propor- 
tion which  experiment  gives  as  the  maximum  density  for  aqueous 
vapour  due  to  the  observed  temperature.  It  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  is  rarely  fiilly  charged  with  vapour,  that 
wet  bodies  become  dry,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil,  although 
saturated  with  moisture,  yet  in  a  few  hours  or  days  becomes 
parched  and  dusty.  By  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  a  natural  distillation 
is  thus  continually  effected,  by  which  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
water  is  maintained ;  the  waters  conveyed  by  the  rivers  into  the 
sea  return  imperceptibly  into  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour  thus 
raised  either  assumes  an  invisible  form,  or  it  floats  about  in 
masses  of  cloud;  these  are  at  length  arrested,  particularly  by 
mountains  and  elevated  ridges  of  land,  and  becoming  condensed, 
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descend  as  showers,  and  supply  stores  of  water,  which  flow  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  collect  in  the  ravines,  or  else  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  porous  strata.  The  waters  thus  absorbed  sink 
into  the  soil  until  they  meet  with  a  bed  of  clay  or  some  other 
stratum  impervious  to  moisture ;  by  this  they  are  arrested,  and 
flow  along  Its  surface  till  they  burst  out  as  springs  in  the  valleys. 
These  sprmgs  in  their  turn  furnish  constant  supplies  to  the  rivers, 
and  the  rivers,  after  irrigating  the  countries  tlirough  which  ihey 
flow,  again  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean.  The Jrequenev  or 
rain,  and  various  other  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  hignest 
interest  and  importance, — in  fact,  many  of  the  great  pecoliaritieB 
of  climate,  are  mainly  influenced  by  tne  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  exists  at  any 
given  time  in  a  certain  bulk  of  air,  becomes,  therefore,  a  problem 
wliich  is  constantly  requiring  solution  for  meteorological  pur- 
poses. Instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  are  termed  ^y- 
grometera  (from  vypo^j  moist,  and  fiirpovy  a  measure).  YariooB 
metliods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  proportion  of 
moisture  in  the  air ;  the  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  of  these 
consists  in  the  deteiinination  of  the  dew-paint. 

(193)  Dew-Point — It  is  evident  that  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  space  already  charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour, 
must  produce  a  deposit  of  moisture  in  the  liquid  form.  Such  a 
result,  in  fact,  accords  with  daily  observation  :  for  example,  when 
a  glass  of  cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  its  sur&ce 
becomfcs  bedewed  with  moisture.  This  observation  has  been  in- 
geniously tunied  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  at  any  given  time.  If 
the  cold  liquid  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  its  tempera- 
ture will  be  gradually  raised ;  the  quantity  of  dew  which  is 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured  will 
become  less  and  less,  until  it  ceases  to  be  formed  at  all.  By  no- 
ting with  a  sensitive  tlieriiiometer  the  exact  temperature  at  which 
this  foimation  of  dew  ceases,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
j)resent  in  the  air  at  that  period  can  be  readily  ascertained  firom 
tables  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion of  moisture  calculated.  If  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  at 
the  time  be  noted,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  additional  propo^ 
tion  of  moisture  which  tlie  air  at  that  time  is  capable  of  taking 
wj).  This  comparison  is  generally  made  by  calling  the  quantity 
ot  invisible  vapour  which  it  is  possible  for  air  to  retain  at  the 
particular  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation  1000,  and  <»1- 
culatiug  from  the  observed  dew-point  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  actually  present  bears  to  that  which  might  exist  at  that 
temperature.  Sup])Ose,  for  example,  when  the  air  is  at  60°  F., 
that  the  dew-point  be  as  low  as  50°  ;  that  is,  the  temperature  at 
which  dew  begins  to  be  formed  is  50.°  On  reference  to  the 
table,  it  appears  that  the  tension  of  vapour  at  60°  amounts  to 
0-518  inch  of  mercury,  while  at  50°  it  is  equal  to  only  0-361. 
Now  the  quantity  of  vai>our  is  directly  proportioned  to  its  ten- 
sion ;  therefore  by  propoi-tion  : — 


dandell's  dew-point  hygbometeb. 


28j 


Fig.  142. 


0-618    r    0-361    ::    1000    :    x    (=696). 

resents  the  degree  of  atmospheric  saturation  at  the  time 

vation. 

itically,  however,  it  is  desirable  also  to  know  the  actua^ 

jvaporation  at  the  time  (or  the  number  of  grains  of  water 

v^auorate  from  a  given  suiface,  such  as  a  square  foot  of 

eeiy  exposed  to  tlie  air^,  since  it  is  this  which  in  great 

determines  the  drying  mfiuence  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
lan  body,  and  upon  the  substances  exposed  to  its  action. 
I  DanidPa  Hygrometer. — The  method  of  observing  the 
at  above  mentioned,  although  it  affords  very  exact  results, 
Ls  in  practice.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  a  beautiful  in- 
t  was  contrived  by  Daniell,  and  termed  by  him  the  Dew- 
^ygrorneter.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  small  cryophorus 
),  containing  ether  instead  of  water,  one  limb  of  wnich,  (?, 
*  than  the  other,  and  ter- 
in  a  ball,  i,  made  of  black 

the  purpose  of  rendering 
lent  at  which  the  deposi- 
dew  occurs  more  readily 
>le.  In  the  long  limb  of 
Timent  is  placed  a  sensi- 
rmometer,  rf,  the  bulb  of 
B  partially  immersed  in 
sr.  The  second  bulb,  a, 
ed  with  muslin.  In  con- 
\  the  apparatus,  the  ether 
1  to  expel  the  air,  and 
;rument  is  hermetically  < 
whilst  the  ether  is  stiu 
When  the  hygrometer 
e  used,  all  the  ether  is 
nto  J,  by  inverting  the 
\nt  and  warming  the  bulb 
he  hand ;  the  instrument 
placed  in  the  clip  A,  on 

of  the  stand  g.  On 
:  a  few  drops  of  ether  to  fall  on  the  muslin,  the  vapour 
he  ball  a  is  condensed  by  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
asioned  by  the  rapid  evaporation  thus  produced  on  its 
rface  ;  fresh  vapour  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  ether  in 
sened  ball,  from  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
:  the  temperature  of  tliis  ether  and  of  the  ball  in  contact 
I  lowered,  and  deposition  of  dew  commences  on  the  sur- 
lie  black  ball,  in  tlie  form  of  a  ring,  which  coincides  with 

of  the  ether.  The  moment  that  this  occurs,  the  temper- 
irked  by  the  included  thermometer,  rf,  is  observed.  It  is, 
,  possible,  if  the  reduction  of  temperature  has  been  rapid, 
loss  of  heat  may  not  be  perfectly  uniform  throughout  the 
the  black  bulb,  in  consequence  of  which  the  temperature 
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indicated  by  the  thermometer,  d,  may  be  a  little  too  high ;  it  ii 
therefore  well  to  observe  the  temperature  of  ^  a  second  time,  at 
the  moment  when  the  rinff  of  dew  disappears,  during  the  return 
of  the  instrument  towar£  the  temperature  of  the  Burroonding 
air.  This  observation  will  now  probably  be  slightly  too  low, 
but  the  mean  of  the  two  will  accurately  fumiah  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point.  The  temperature  of  the  atmoaphere  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  k.  In  making  ttn  obeenra- 
tion,  the  hygrometer  should  be  placed  at  an  open  window,  and  a 
small  cardboard  screen  should  be  interposed  between  the  two 
bulbs,  to  prevent  the  vapour  of  the  ether  from  extending  to  the 
atmosphere  around  the  blackened  bulb.  With  proper  care,  the 
instrument  will  yield  results  of  great  accuracy.  An  excellent 
hygrometer,  on  a  similar  principle,  but  of  less  portable  oonstroc- 
tion,  has  been  used  by  Hegnault.  The  following  table  has  been 
calculated  from  a  mean  of  seventeen  years'  dailj  observatioin  at 
the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Ghiswick,  near  London, 
and  it  displays  very  strikingly  the  vast  amount  of  evaporation 
which  is  continually  occurring ;  and  at  the  same  time,  tne  great 
fluctuations  to  which  its  average  amount  is  liable  at  di^rent 


seasons : — 


Average  Bate  of  JShaporaiion  at  different  Seasons. 


Period. 

Mean 
Temp.  •  F. 

Meiin 

DewPolnt 

•F. 

Mean 
Satoratioo. 

Poaaible  amount  of  BvmpontkHL 

Qna.per 
•quant  ft. 
in  1  mio. 

lb.  per     1  Oallau 
acre  In  1    per  acre  in 
mtn.         Mhoinik 

Annual.. 

49-88 
62-21 
88-95 

44-81 
64-56 
85-64    ' 

887 
776 
918 

8-00 

16-80 

8-84 

49-87 

104-50 

23-89 

7166 

15048 

a450 

Siiininor 

Winter 

The  full  amount  of  this  evaporation  only  takes  place  from  the 
surface  of  water,  and  then  only  during  a  breeze.     • 

(195)  We^hilb  Ili/ffromeier, — Other  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  determining  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  Of  these  hygrometers,  one  only,  the  wet-bulb  Hygro- 
inet€7\  need  be  noticed  here :  it  is  shown  at  fig.  143.  In  sim- 
plicity of  action  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  it  consistfl 
merely  of  two  similar  thermometera,  s,  s,  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  same  stand,  m  y^y  the  bulbs,  J,  J,  of  both  are  covered  with 
muslin,  and  one  of  them  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  means  of  the 
capillary  action  of  a  few  fibres  ot  cotton,  ^,  which  connect  it  with 
a  small  vessel,  a  c,  containing  water.  The  rate  of  evaporation, 
and  consequently  the  depression  of  temperature  of  the  moistened 
bulb,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  further 
from  its  point  of  saturation  ;  and  tables  have  been  given  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  saturation  for  all  difierences  of  tempera- 
ture within  the  ordinary  atmospheric  ranffe.  The  elaborate  re- 
searches of  Regnault  {Ann.  de  Chimie^  III.  x\'.  129)  have  shown 
that  the  indications  of  this  hygrometer  require  a  variety  of  co^ 
rections  which   cannot  be  correctly  estimated.      The  formula 
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which  OD  the  whole  oorrespondB  beet  with  obaerTation  is  that  of 
Apjohn :  y=f—  /,  x  ^.     In,  this  formula  J"  ii  the  tension  of 
steam  at  the  dew-point,  /  is  the  tension  of 
■team  at  the  obeerred  temperature  of  the  no.  i4t. 

wr,  d  i»  the  differenoe  in  temperatare  of 
the  two  thermometerB,  88  is  a  constant  co- 
efficient for  the  specific  heats  of  air  and 
■team,  p  is  the  obserred  height  of  the  ba- 
tometar,  80  is  the  mean  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer. From  an  extensive  series  of  com- 
parisnna  made  at  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, between  the  wet-bulb  hygrometer  and 
Daiiiell's  instnmient,  Glaisher  conclndea  that 
the  dew-point  ma;  be  ascertained  by  mnlti- 
plying  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  dry  and  the  wet  bnlb,  by  a  num- 
ber depending  upon  the  temperatnre  of  the 
air  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  sabtracV 
ing  the  product  from  this  last-mentioned 
lemperstDre. 

The  nnmbere  which  he  givee  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table  : — * 


T^SS^-r. 

UnUIpllir. 

■rJS£S,-T 

MnlUpllar. 

bdowM 

8-6 

86  to  40 

B-B 

UtolS 

IS 

40to4S 

a-8 

istois 

e-4 

48  to  80 

s-i 

MM  37 

8-1 

80  to  85 

3-0 

37toM 

S-9 

BBloflO 

18 

18(0  19 

B-7 

eOloBB  , 

1-e 

»toSO 

0-0 

66  to  70 

1-7 

80  to  SI 

4-6 

70  to  76 

I'B 

31  to  S3 

8-8 

76  to  80 

IB 

SStoSB 

8-1 

SO  lose 

1-0 

88toU 

S'8 

S4tDSB 

3-8 

iKsce  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  gemnehnc  progression,  whilst  the  temperature 
&11b  in  arithtn^tie  progression,  the  el&sticity  of  the  vapour  con- 
tuned  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is  reduced  by  a  fall 
of  temperature  more  rapidly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  tne  fall ; 
it  therefore  necessarily  happens,  that  if  a  current  of  heated  air, 
charged  to  the  maximum  with  aqueous  vapour,  meet  a  current 
of  cwd  air  aleo  chat^d  to  its  maximnm  with  vapour,  the  inter- 
mingled portlona  of  air  at  the  mean  temperatnre  of  the  two  can 
only  retam  a  part  of  the  vapour  in  the  invisible  condition,  and  the 

*  When  the  dew-point  wu  olcukted  bj  Apjolm'B  fonnnU  from  the  iDdiadODH  of 
the  wrt-balb  thermometer,  the  extreme  diSerenoee  from  the  true  dev-p<dDt,  fumiahed 
br  DuleU't  iDMrnmeDt,  were  found  in  two  ^euB  at  QraeDwich  to  be  — S'-B  between  66° 
■d  70°,  aiid  +  8°'8  betweea  7B°  tad  B0° ;  whilst  tbe  extreme  difTereacea  b;  Glaidier'B 
teon m  ->°-T between  78°  uid  80°,  uid  -t-  8°-8 between  76°«id  80°.— (DwieU's  Jff 
bmfgyy,  nL  U.  p.  100.)    See  fho  Koble,  iVoMMt  £ey.  Soe.  *iL  628. 
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'  formation  of  a  dioud  or  mist  ifi  the  consequence.  For  example,  sup 

-c/^  pose  two  equal  volumes  of  air,  one  at  60**  the  other  at  40°,  eaoi 
^£?  4^  —  ^*^^^**^  vf\i\\  vapour,  to  be  intermingled — the  temperature  of  the 
/^  intermingled  air  would  be  50°.  Now  the  elastic  force  of  aqneou 
vapour  at  60°  is  0-518  ;  at  40°  it  is  0-247.  The  mean  of  these  quMh 
tities  is  0*382,  but  the  actual  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  50°  is  onlj 
0*361 ;  consequently  an  amount  of  vapour  represented  by  an 
elastic  force  of  0-382 -0-361,  or  0-021,  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  cloud.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Hutton  io- 
counted  for  the  formation  of  rain  ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  the 
theory  is  satisfactory  ;  there  are,  however,  other  important  cawscs 
concerned,  but  the  subject  cannot  be  appropriately  discussed  far- 
ther in  this  work. 

(196)  Liquefaction  cmd  Solidification  of  Oases. — ^Vapours 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  essentially  aiflFerent  in  their  na- 
ture from  gases;  but  comparatively  recent  experiments,  particu- 
larly those  by  Faraday,  have  shown  that  the  diftereuce  between 
gases  and  vapours  is  merely  one  of  degree.  Under  his  skilfb] 
manipulation,  numerous  gases  have  been  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state,  and  not  a  few  have  even  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
solids.  Some  few  of  the  gases  have  still  resistied  the  best  devised 
^  attempts  to  liquefy  them  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 

fases  may  be  regarded  as  the  vapours  of  liquids  of  an  extremely 
igh  degree  of  volatility  ;  the  liquids  resultmg  from  the  conden- 
sation of  gases  boiling  at  temperatures  far  below  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric ranffe :  vapours,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  be  considered 
as  the  gases  of  liquids  of  comparatively  low  volatflity. 

Some  of  the  gases  are  liquefiable  witli  much  greater  facility 
than  others  ;  for  instance,  a  mere  reduction  of  the  temperature  to 
0°  F.,  suffices  to  reduce  sulphurous  anhydride  at  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure  to  the  liquid  form.  Many  gases,  if  venerated 
in  strong  tubes,  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  particles,  lose 
their  elastic  form.  In  this  way  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and 
several  others,  have  been  liquefied.  But  in  other  cases,  a  com- 
bination of  the  pressure  obtained  by  means  of  a  condensing 
syringe,  with  the  applicjition  of  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  has 
been  requisite.  A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
has  been  devised  by  Andrews,  who  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
non-condensible  gases  in  fine  glass  tubes,  by  pressure  alone,  to 
less  than  j\-^  of  the  volume  which  they  occupy  under  the  ordina- 
ry conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  exposing  them,  still  under 
tliis  pressure,  to  a  cold  of  from  —106°  to  —150°. 

Carbonic  acid  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  stored 
up  in  the  liquid  form,  in  strong  wrought-iron  vessels.  The 
apparatus  used  for  this  puq^ose  was  devised  by  Thilorier.  A 
modification  of  it  is  represented  in  fig.  144.  It  consists  of  two 
very  strong  hollow  cylinders  of  wrought  iron,  one  of  which, 

A,  IS  employed  as  a  retort  for  generating  the  gas ;  the  other, 

B,  as  a  receiver,  in  which  it  is  accumulated.  The  generator, 
A,  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of  2 Jib.  of  acid  carbonate  of  so- 
dium (Na  HCO,)  and  6^  lb.  of  warm  water :  a  brass  tube,  c,  con- 
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♦n"*'"!;  1^  lb.  of  oil  of  Titriol,  is  cantiouAly  iDtroduced,  and  the 
head  of  the  apparatns,  famiBhed  with  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar  cod- 
ttrnction,  is  screwed 
down  and  rendered 
tight  by  a  leaden 
WBBher.  The  gener- 
■tor  is  then  rererBed, 
BO  Bfl  to  mix  the  ma- 
terials, which,  by 
their  reaction,  liber- 
ate carbonic  acid ; 
tluB  gas  accumulates 
ID  the  upper  part  of  , 
die  Tesaer,  where  it 
m  liquefied  by  it« 
own  pressure ;  a 
strong  tube,  e,  is 
screwed  on  laterally 
tolwtli  vesaeU  A.  and 
B,  in  order  to  con- 
nect thein  together. 
The  receiver,  b,  is 
kept  cool  by  being  immersed  in  melting  ice.  As  soon  as  the  stop- 
cocks are  opened,  the  liquefied  gas  distils  over ;  the  stop-cocke  are 
then  closed,  the  veseels  a  and  b  are  separated,  and  a  fresh  charge 
is  introduced  into  the  generator.*  The  same  operations  are  then 
repeated,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquefied  gas  lias  been 
obtained.  Communicating  with  the  stop-cock  of  the  receiver,  is 
a  tube,  h,  which  paesee  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  vessel, 
and  terminates  in  an  open  extremity,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  stop- 
cock is  opened,  a  Jet  of  the  liquid  acid  is,  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  vapour,  forc^  up  the  vertical  tube,  o,  and  it  escapes  from 
the  vessel  through  a  hne  nozzle,  e,  which  ia  screwed  to  the  stop- 
cock. The  issuing  liquid  immediately  begins  to  evaporate  wim 
mat  rapidity  ;  bv  this  means  so  large  a  quantity  of  latent  heat 
IB  carried  on  in  toe  escaping  gas,  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 
converted  into  the  solid  form.  If  the  jet  of  liquid  be  made  to 
play  into  a  cylindrical  box,  d,  furnished  with  lateral  apertures  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  gas,  the  solidified  acid  may  be  collectGd  in 
the  form  of  a  floeculent  deposit,  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  gradu- 
ally evaporates  in  the  air,  without  undergoing  previons  liquefac- 
don.  litis  may  be  seen  hy  placing  a  few  fiakes  of  the  acid  in  a 
retort,  the  mouth  of  which  is  immersed  in  water :  the  gas,  aa  it 
lises  in  bubbles,  can  thus  be  collected. 

If  means  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  heat  from  external 
objects  by  phicing  the  solidified  acid  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered 
externally  with  flannel,  enclosing  this  in  a  second  glass,  and  cov- 
ering the  whole  with  a  card,  and  thus  making,  in  fact,  an  extem- 
poraneous ice-pail,  the  solidified  acid  may  be  Itept  in  open  air  for 
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be  nandled  with  impooity,  and  may  be  put  into  water,  witboBl 
cansing  the  waiter  to  fkeese.  Theae  naradoxioal  efieota  ara^  hov- 
ever,  easily  explained.  Ihe  oold  add  never  really  toocbea  eite 
the  water  or  the  handybecanaei  owing  to  the  ramditj  with  wUdi 
it  evaporatea,  it  is  coiMltantly  aoiroiinded  by  a  oadlT  ocwidnBtin 
atmoephere  of  its  own  vaponr :  but  if  it  be  leaDy  brpiii^t  mto 
contact  with  anv  solid  or  liquid,  which  may  be  done  bi^  moiitoa 
ing  the  solid  acid  with  €^er,  wnieh  has  a  strong  adheaion  to  eai^ 
bonic  add,  its  low  temperatoie  is  at  onoe  manifested,  and  liiii 
low  temperatnre  is  maintained  by  its  continual  evwontioBi 
which  constantly  carries  off  a  large  quantity  of  heat  m  m  latoft 
state.  By  placing  some  mercniy  in  a  basin,  pouriiu;  o>^  i^  *.  *Dn& 
quantity  ox  ether,  and  adding  a  litde  solidified  caibooie  arid,  tihe 
mercurv  wilL  in  a  few  seconds,  be  converted  into  a  maHeaWa 
solid,  aithougn  before  the  metu  will  freeie  it  is  neoessaiy  Ait 
the  temperature  be  reduced  as  low  as  —89^.  K  the  froceii  imf 
cnry  be  transferred  to  a  vessd  oontaining  a  small  quaittitj  d 
water,  the  metal  will  be  quickly  thawed,  but  spicuto  of  ioe  wiB 
be  formed,  showing  that  l£e  process  of  lique&ction  in  the  case  d 
meroui^,  as  in  all  other  instances,  is  attended  with  a  disappeB^ 
ance  of  heat. 

By  accelerating  the  evaporation  of  the  batii  of  earbonie  add 
and  ether,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  command  a  still  greater  redne* 
tion  of  temperature,  and  in  the  vacunm  of  the  aii^pump  he  ob* 
taiDod  by  this  means  a  degree  of  cold  wUch  he  estimated  at  —168°. 
In  BU(!h  a  cold  bath,  many  of  the  liquefied  gases  were  froien,  and 
were  obtained  in  the  shape  of  solids,  clear  and  transparent  as  ie& 
Among  the  number  which  assumed  this  form  was  carbonic  add 
itself.  {FhU.  Tram.,  1845,  p.  15.5.)  Even  without  the  aid  of 
pressure,  but  simply  by  employing  a  bath  of  carbonic  add  and 
ether  in  the  air,  tne  following  gases — viz.,  chlorine,  cyanogen, 

Fio.  140. 

f 

I  ammonia,  snlphnretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid — were 
obtained  in  the  liquid  form,  and  were  sealed  up  in  tubeSi 
Tlie  tnhes  used  were  of  green  bottle  glass,  bent  as  represent- 

Ued  in  fig.  145 ;  to  these  tubes  brass  caps  and  stop-cocks 
were,  \v\\en  necessary,  securely  attached,  by  means  of  a 
rt'^inoiis  cement.    The  cold  bath  was  applied  at  the  curvar 
tnre.     When  pressure  was  requisite,  it  was  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  two  condensing  syrinses;    the  fint 
had  a  piston  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  second  one  of  only 
half  an  inch ;  these  syringes  were  connected  by  a  pipe,  so  that 
the  first  syringe  forced  the  gas  through  the  valves  oi  the  second  i 
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id  the  second  gyring  was  then  nsed  to  compress  still  more 
ghl J  the  gas  which  had  ahreadj  been  condensed  by  the  action 

the  firet,  with  a  power  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  atmos- 
leres.* 

Natterer  obtained  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  cold  than  that 
t>dnced  by  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  vtumo^  bjr  mixing  liquid 
trons  oxide  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  placing  the  oath  in 
^etk>:  the  lowest  temperature  which  he  has  rcord^dis  — 220°  F. 
iaonde  of  silicon,  at  this  point,  became  a  transparent  solid,  but 
yndd  chlorine  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  preserved  their  fluidity. 
Mi^s  Ann.  liv.  254.) 

(197)  Pressure  exerted  hy  Condensed  Oases. — ^In  order  to  esti- 
ate  the  degree  of  pressure  which  the  condensed  gas  exerted 
>on  the  interior  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  to 
itermine  the  force  requisite  to  overcome  the  repulsive  energy 
ita  own  particles,  Faraday  made  use  of  small  air  ^uges,  whicn 
I  endosed  in  the  tubes  employed  for  the  condensation  (fig.  146). 
leae  gauges  con- 

itod  of  a  some-  Fio.  hs. 

hat  conical  ca- 
lliuy  tube  of 
asB,  which  was 
vided  into  parts. 
'  equal  capacity, 
r  introducing  in- 

the  tube  a  globule  of  mercury  shown  at  a,  and  causing  it 

occupy  each  part  of  the  tube  in  succession;  the  length 
'the  little  cylinder  jnto  which  the  mercury  was  reduced  in  each 
>rtion  of  the  tube  was  marked  upon  the  glass  with  black  var- 
■h.  The  mercury  was  then  transferred  towards  the  widest 
:tremity.  and  the  tube  was  sealed  at  its  narrow  end.  A  known 
^lume  01  air  was  thus  included,  and,  by  the  compression  which 
lis  air  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  (the  bulk 
dng  inversely  as  the  pressure),  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas- under 
camination  was  easily  calculated.  It  is  remarkable  that  many 
*  these  condensed  liquids  expand  upon  the  application  of  heat 
ore  rapidly  than  the  gases  themselves.  It  has  been  also  found 
lat  Marriotte's  law  (27),  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  a  gas 
creases  directly  as  the  pressure,  although  correct  for  pressures 
;  considerable  distances  above  the  point  of  condensation,  does 
>t  hold  good  as  this  term  is  approached  ;  probably,  as  suggested 
f  Berzeuus,  because  the  distance  to  which  the  particles  are  sep- 
uted  is  not  suflBcient  entirely  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force, 
hich  increases  in  power  the  more  nearly  the  point  of  condensa- 
on  is  reached  (see  noteSj  pages  37  and  191).* 

*  The  temperatures  recorded  in  these  experiments  are  in  all  probability  somewhat 
0  high.  They  were  estimated  by  means  of  a  spirit  thermometer,  subdiyided  into 
grees  below  82**  F.,  *  equal  in  capacity  to  those  between  82**  and  212** ;  *  but  the  con- 
iction  of  alcohol  is  more  rapid  at  low  than  at  high  temperatures :  at  the  lowest  tem- 
nratures  attained,  the  alcohol  became  somewhat  yiscid. 

f  The  experiments  of  Fairbaim  and  Tate  on  the  elaatidty  of  superheated  steam 


m      zjkzzxsa  or  xxiuiltem'^  law  at  gxxat 

Alrhi  neb.  iziiiiinidiiag  '-jf  xhLi  liepartnre  fironi  Mamotte's  law 
'jjurr-^  i*^n  :'i;e^nre«t  ir  •.•Mumija  rempefatcres.  with  some  of  the 
TDi  n  1  ntienai  :Le  riaes.  •oca  o^  aulrtnnjca  anbvdride,  gulphii- 
r«*r-r^:  .1  -■::•  it'ti.  "T'inoir^n,  anti  aaioii.-ciA.  it  was  moe^t  distinetlT 
in::'  ire:  b.  "i.tr  -royriniiE'"*  ot  Ca;iniani  de  Latoar  {Ann,  ie 
KS'.n*.:  .  HL  T±.  mii  ixii  .  De  Laroor  partiallv  filled  some  strong 
r-:iM  T:":th?  iririi  irarer.  ^tii  alct-ii'jM,  wirii  etter,  and  with  Eome 
.rhrr  i'.ii«i*.  TUT-i.^LieC  "h»rni  with  i:ia;re*,  and  sealed  them  lier- 
siedi-^-xij.  H-r  ::i*rii  raritii  nslj  rafstiii  the  tempieratare.  The 
:ili:iji:i  i  ^z.  ST.  .">44  .  ■yiiieii  -^.'or.pi*^:  i  the  capacity  of  the  tube, 
ZTkii  iru'.T  eiiriZ'irti  *■.  locb'e  its  volTinie.  and  then  snddenly  dis- 
■ii:re:ir»e«i  Lr.  'riz-*  'ir.  ir  1  •cmr-trrannv  •■^f  -H*7''7  F., ;  it  then  ex- 
erreii  1  Tr^^i^Tir^  :r  1 '•nt  11'^  imiiitjpberts.  Ether  became  gott- 
•Mn^  ir  :?V*i".  -^  1  -sctii-tr  -'iTial  v-  •ioa'-ie  itsoriiiinal  bulk,  exertino: 
:i  ^riss:??*  •*  o7"./  i::i:'T?7C'ri>f*  :  wh^^r^ras,  if  Mamotte's  law  held 
Z"  •<  i-  '/.-r^e  '.-acffs.  ■-*:il«*r.larir^  trti-ni  :iie  Toltime  of  vap:>ur  which 
a  ..'err^'r.  *:::lk  :  ea*:ii  lli^iiii  vI^Ms  nr.der  the  atmospheric  pres- 
?r:ne,  e"_er  ?Li' il*:  Ilit-t  exerrei  a  fon^e  e^^nal  to  abont  157  atin(»- 
pceres.  il.:  i[.:«. iiv  L  .f  at  leaat  31S-  Water  was  fonnd  to  becoire 
_-iie>^s  in  a  ?i:a»!e  e^ial  :o  ab^^it  roar  times  its  original  bulk,  at 
a  trjEre.-am:^  •::  -iz^'-xii  773'  tLat  of  n-elrln^r  zinel.  So  great  was 
:h^  sjtver.:  r^w^r  :f  wat-r  i.'n  glass,  at  this  high  temperature, 
:!.ar  :he  I'Mirio:!  ••:*  a  lirle  «.*arS:>Date  of  s«:»dium  was  necessarv  to 

•  i::-.Lr.".:?:i  t'^e  a»:rl  :rL  -.z  ie  ^:Iass,  which  frequently  gave  way  until 
:!.:-?  exT-nii-r.:  was  aJ  .ptel.     As  the  vaj-onrs  cooled*  a  point  was 

•  -fcserve^i  at  whicl:  a  s«.rt  01  c!«>nd  filled  the  tube ;  and,  in  a  few 
momenrs  after,  the  ii/iii.i  sn^idenly  reappeared, 

I:  vr^.V.  ^e  seen  tr-^m  rlie  subj-'inel  table,  that  even  after  the 
■i'^ni'i  hiis  whol'.v  «::s;\t  peareii.  the  increase  in  the  elastic  force  of 
tie  v:i^*>'jr.  as  tl.e  t^-:::p••^arn^e  rist^  is  as  rapid  as  before  it  had 
all  v...IatiL:zr:«i,  ar.d  irjieeii  it  c«:'nrinues  to  increase  in  a  proportion 
far  greater  thar.  tiiat  which  would  be  produced  in  air  by  an  equal 
elevation  of  temperanire.  A tnii •spheric  air,  under  a  pressure  of 
37*5  atmospheres  at  o7v''  F..  would,  at  4S2",  exert  a  force  of  42*4 
and  at  ^17'  of  4S*»>  atriosi  heres,  wV.eroas  the  ci>rresponding  pres^ 
sures  with  ether  were  Sv*3  and  IZOV  atmospheres.  In  the  ca« 
I'if  the  two  exp»crimenrs  with  ether,  the  increase  in  elasticity  is 
great tst  at  tirst  in  the  tube  which  c«.>ntains  the  smallest  j>ropor- 
tioii  of  Ii»]iiid  :  proi-aMy  1  ecause  the  influence  of  cohesive  at- 
traction is  more  completely  overcome  in  the  tube  which  admits 
of  the  greatest  distance  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour, 
though  at  higher  temperatures  the  elasticity  increases  less  rapidly 
in  this  tube  than  in  tne  other : — 

{Phil.  Trarts.^  1860)  show  thmt  this  diminiition  of  elvticitj  near  the  p<Hnt  of  condcDfi 
don  is  Terj  apprtciable  in  the  ca^e  of  aqueous  rapour. 
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Cagniard  de  Latav/r^a  Experiments, 


Tempentnre. 

Ether. 

Blsalphide  of 
carbon. 

Yolame,  as  liquid 

Yolome,  aa  Uqald 
aipiirta, 

Yolome,  as  liqald 
Sparta. 

as  Tftpour  20  parts. 

aa  vapour  20  parts. 

aa  vapour  80  parta 

Preasore  In 

Pressure  in 

Pressure  In 

atmoapherea. 

atmoephcrea. 

atmoepherea. 

212 

5-6 

4-2 

284-5 

7-9 

5-5 

257 

10-6 

14-0 

7-9 

279-5 

12-9 

17-6 

10-0 

802 

18-0 

22-5 

18-0 

824-5 

22-2 

28-5 

16-5 

847 

28-8 

85-0 

20-2 

869-5 

87-5» 

42-0* 

24-2 

892 

48-5 

50-5 

28-8 

414-5 

59-7 

58-0 

88-6 

487 

68-8 

68-5 

40-2 

459-5 

780 

66-0 

47-5 

482 

86-8 

70-5 

57-2 

504-5 

92-8 

74 

66-5» 

527 

104-1 

78 

77-8 

549-5 

112-7 

81 

89-2 

572 

119*4 

85 

98-9 

594-5 

128-7 

89 

114-8 

617 

180-9 

94 

129-6 

628-2 

185-5 

Space  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  full  expaDsion  of  the 
liquid,  otherwise  the  strongest  Yessels  will  give  way. 

Andrews  has  recently  obserYcd,  that  on  partially  liquefying 
carbonic  acid  by  pressure  alone,  in  his  apparatus,  and  gradually 
raisiDg  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  to  88^,  the  surface  of 
demarcation  between  tlie  liquid  and  gas  became  fainter,  lost  its 
curvature,  and  at  last  disappeared.  The  space  was  then  occupied 
by  a  homoffeneous  fluid,  which  exhibited,  when  the  pressure  was 
suddenly  diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly  lowered,  a  pe- 
culiar appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  stnse  throughout  its 
entire  mass.  At  temperatures  above  88°,  no  apparent  liquefac- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  or  separation  into  two  distinct  forms  of  mat- 
ter could  be  eflTected,  even  when'  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmos- 
pheres was  applied.    Nitrous  oxide  gave  analogous  results.f 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
exists  for  every  liquid  a  temperature  at  which  ijo  amoont  of  pres- 
sure is  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  form.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  mere  pressure,  however  intense,  should  fail  to 
liquefy  many  of  the  bodies  which  usually  exist  in  the  form  of 
gases. 

Tlie  following  table  embodies  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday 
on  the  condensation  and  solidification  of  the  gases,  llie  solids 
were  usually  heavier  than  the  liquid  portions  from  which  they 
separated : — 

*  At  this  point  the  Hquid  had  entirely  diaappeared  as  Tapoor. 
t  Information  by  letter  from  Dr.  Andrewa. 
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CondansaUon  and  SoUd^fieation  qf  Cfaaea. 
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The  diagram  which  foIlowB  (fig.  147)  Bbowa  tbe  onme  inffi- 
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cting  the  increase  of  presstire  with  the  temperature,  from  Fara- 
iy'fl  tables*  In  this  diagram,  the  vertical  lines  represent  the 
sgrees  of  temperatnre  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  the  horizontal  lines 
LOW  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  exerted  by  the  condensed  s^as. 
he  nnm^  attached  to  ^h  curve  corre^nd  to  the  gases^  in 
e  undermentioned  order : — 


1.  Fluoride  of  Boron. 

8.  Carbonic  Add. 

S.  Hydrochlorie  Add. 

4.  Sulphuretted  Hrdrogen. 

5.  ArBcniuretted  Hydrogen. 


6.  Hydriodie  Add. 
9.  Ammonia. 

8.  Cyanogen. 

9.  Sulphurous  Anhydride. 
10.  Nitrous  Oxide. 


11,  OlefiantGas. 


Faradaj  remarks,  that  as  far  as  his  observations  go,  ^  it  would 
pear  that  the  more  volatile  tlie  bodv  is,  the  more  rapid  does 
6  force  of  its  vapour  increase  by  further  addition  of  heat,  com- 
sncing  at  a  given  point  of  pressure ;  for  aU  these,  for  an  increase 

pressure  from  two  to  six  atmospheres,  tbe  following  number 

degrees  require  to  be  added  for  the  different  bodies  named  : — 
'ater,  69°  F. ;  sulphurous  acid,  63° ;  cyanogen,  64°'5 ;  ammo- 
a,  60°  ;  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  64° ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
l**-5 ;  muriatic  acid,  43° ;  carbonic  acid,  32°-6 ;  nitrous  oxide,  w°.' 

The  pressures  indicated  by  the  curves  in  fig.  147,  after  all,  are 
obably  only  approximations.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de 
itour  show  that  under  these  enormous  pressures,  tlie  bulk  which 
e  liquid  bears  to  the  space  in  which  it  is  confined  has  a  material 
flnence  upon  the  pressure  which  its  vaponr  exerts  when  the  re- 
Its  of  difierent  experiments  with  the  same  liouid  are  compared 

the  same  temperatures,  and  before  the  liquid  has  wnoUy 
Bumed  the  state  of  vapour ;  this  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
70  columns  showing  the  elasticity  of  ether  at  temperatures 
jlow  369°^  in  two  different  experiments  (page  289).  It  is  not 
ilikely  that  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  of 
te  elasticity  of  liquefied  carbonic  acia  given  by  Faraday,  Thilo- 
ar,  and  Addams,  are  due  to  this  course.  Similar  differences,  to  a 
BS  extent,  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
ride,  and  cyanogen,  and  some  other  gases. 

Faraday  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  ammo- 
a  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  soliaified,  each  furnished  a 
hite  translucent  mass,  like  fused  nitrate  of  ammonia :  euehlorine 
ive  a  transparent  orange-coloured  crystalline  solid.  The  other 
suefied  gases  which  were  susceptible  of  solidification  famished 
Monrless  transparent  crystalline  masses  like  ice.  Phosphuretted 
fdrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas,  appeared  each  to  con- 
st of  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  one  considerably  more  condensible 
lan  the  other. 

Six  ^ases — ^viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  car- 
onic  oxide,  and  marsh  gas — nave  resisted  aU  attempts  to  liquefy 
lem.  Faraday  found  that  oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a 
ressure  of  27  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  — 166° ;  and  a 
feature  of  58*5  atmospheres  at  —140°  was  equally  ineffectual 
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in  producing  its  liquefaction.  !Nit]*ogen  and  nitric  oxide  resisted 
a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres ;  with  carbonic  oxide,  a  prcssnre 
equivalent  to  that  of  40  atmospheres,  with  coal  gas,  one  of  32,— 
and  with  hydrogen  one  of  27  atmospheres,  was  applied  without 
effecting  tlie  liquefaction  :  in  all  these  experiments  the  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  at  —166^  Andrews  has  succeeded  in  ap- 
plying to  these  gases  still  stronger  pressures  than  any  recoided 
)v  Faraday,  without  pi*oducing  liquefaction,  although  a  bath  of 
ether  and  carbonic  acid  was  employed ;  air  was  redooed  to  j|j 
of  its  bulk,  oxygen  to  jjy,  hydrogen  to  yi^j  carbonic  oxide  to 
i^j,  and  nitric"  oxide  to  yj^  ^^  its  original  volume.  Hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  departed  less  from  Marriotte's  law  than  oxy* 
gon  and  nitric  oxide. 

(198)  Spheroidal  State  produced  by  Heat, — ^Much  attention 
has  of  late  years  been  excited  by  a  phenomenon  first  described  by 
Leidenfrosf,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful 
investigation  by  Boutigny.  The  following  experiments  will  illus- 
trate its  character.  If  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  sheet  of  metaL 
be  heated  to  between  300"^  and  400"^,  and  water  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  its  surface,  the  liquid  does  not  enter  into  ebullition ;  but 
instead  of  wetting  the  surface  as  usual,  it  rolls  about  in  spheroidal- 
masses  in  the  manner  shown  at  fig.  148 ;  the  temperature  of  such 

a  spheroid  never  rises  to  tne  boiling-point 
Fig.  14S.  of  the  liquid.    If  the  source  of  heat  be  re- 

moved, the  temperature  will  fall,  until  a 
point  is  at  length  reached  when  the  liquid 
suddenly  begins  to  boil  vehemently,  and  is 
dispersed  in  all  directions  with  a  loud  hiss- 
ing noise. 

This  phenomenon  is  a  complicated  re- 
sult of  at  least  four  distinct  causes.  Of 
these  the  most  influential  is  the  repulsive  force  wliich  heat 
exerts  between  objects  which  are  closely  approximated  to 
each  other.  A  low  manifestation  of  this  action  has  been 
ah'oady  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  producing  a  decrease  <.)f  capillary  attraction  (51).  When 
the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  point,  actual  repulsion  between 
the  i^articles  ensues.  Bedsides  this  repulsive  action  occasioned  by 
heat,  the  other  causes  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  tending  to 
produce  tlie  assumj^tion  of  the  spheroidal  condition  by  the  liquid, 
are  these  : — 1.  Ilie  temperature  of  tiie  plate  is  so  hign  that  it  im- 
niediatrly  converts  any  liquid  that  touches  it  into  vapour,  upon 
which  the  spheroid  rests  as  on  a  cusliion.  2.  Tliis  vapour  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  prevents  tlie  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from 
the  metal  to  the  globule.  3.  The  evaporation  from  the  entire 
surface  of  the  liquid  caiTies  off  the  heat  as  it  arrives,  and  assists 
in  kee]>ing  the  temperature  below  the  jK)int  of  ebullition.  Tlie 
drop  assumes  the  spheroidal  form  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
action  of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
simultaneous  action  of  gravdty  on  the  mass. 

Boutigny  finds  that  even  if  the  liquid  be  boiling,  its  tempera- 
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ire  sinks  from  5°  to  7°  below  the  boiling-point  at  the  moment 
lat  it  falls  on  the  heated  surface,  and  takes  the  spheroidal  form. 

All  liquids  are  capable  of  assuming  this  condition ;  but  the 
smperature  to  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  lieat  the  conducting  sur- 
ice  varies  with  each  liquid ;  the  lower  the  boiling-point  of  the 
quid,  the  lower  also  is  the  required  temperature.  The  exact 
egree  is  dependent  partly  upon  the  conducting  power  of  tlie 
late,  and  partly  upon  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour ;  the  temper- 
tare  of  the  plate  approaches  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  more 
loflely  as  the  latent  heat  is  less.  In  tne  case  of  the  undermcn- 
oned  liquids  the  lowest  temperature  required  in  the  plate  was 
)imd  to  be  for  water,  840°  ;  for  alcohol,  273°  ;  for  ether,  142°. 

Boutiji^y  considered  the  temperature  of  each  liquid,  when  in 
16  apheroiaal  state,  to  be  as  definite  as  that  of  its  boiling-point ; 
nd  he  gives  205°*7  as  the  temperature  of  the  spheroid  ot  water ; 
BT'^-O  for  that  of  alcohol ;  93°-6  for  that  of  ether ;  and  13°-1  for 
lat  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Boutan  has,  however,  shown  that 
leee  temperatures  are  liable  to  slight  variations. 

Even  tn  vacuo  the  spheroidal  state  is  observed  to  occur  when 
lie  liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  ui>on  a  plate  sutSciently  heated.  Sol- 
Is  in  liquefying  in  hot  capsules  pass  into  this  same  state,  as  is 
rell  exemplifiea  by  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  upon  the 
eated  surface.  Provided  that  the  hot  surface  be  a  sumciently 
cod  conductor  of  heat,  the  nature  of  the  material  is  unimport- 
nt  Silver,  platinum,  copper,  and  iron,  may  all  be  successfully 
aed.  Tomlinson  has  shown  that  even  one  liquid  may  be  thrown 
ito  the  spheroidal  form  on  the  surface  of  another,  as  water,  alco- 
ol,  or  ether,  on  the  surfa^^e  of  hot  oil, ;  but  this  experiment 
eqnires  care,  otherwise  the  water  sinks  in  the  oil,  evaporation 
rom  the  surface  of  the  drop  is  prevented,  steam  is  generated  with 
xplosive  violence,  and  the  hot  oil  is  scattered  about  in  all  direc- 
ions. 

If  the  hot  metal  be  sufficiently  massive,  a  large  body  of  water 
lay  be  converted  into  the  spheroidal  state.  Boutigny  has  sug- 
gested that  in  certain  cases  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers  may 
lave  been  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible,  although 
uch  an  occurrence  must  be  rare,  that  the  water  may  be  all  ex- 
pended in  a  boiler  beneath  which  a  brisk  fire  is  maintained,  so 
hat  the  mass  of  metal  may  become  intensely  heated.  On  the 
dmission  of  cold  water,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  at 
irst  assume  the  spheroidal  state,  and  as  the  boiler  gradually 
iooled  dowp,  by  the  introduction  of  more  water,  a  sudden  and 
mcontrollable  burst  of  vapour  would  ensue.  The  safety-vjilve  in 
uch  a  case  would  be  inadequate  to  allow  the  neodful  escape  for  the 
mmense  volnme  of  steam  which  would  be  instantaneously  gen- 
erated, and  an  explosion  would  probably  occur. 

By  tracing  the  efieets  above  detailed  to  their  extreme  conse- 

inences,  some  singular  and  paradoxical  effects  have  ])een  pro- 
Qced.  For  example,  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  becomes 
rpheroidal  in  a  red-hot  capsule  at  a  temperature  of  about  14°, 
that  is,  18°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.    If  a  little  water 
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be  dropped  into  this  spheroid,  the  temperatnre  of  the  water  ii 
instantly  reduced  below  its  freezing-point,  and  a  mass  of  ica  ii 
formed  within  the  glowing  crucible.  If  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether  be  substituted  for  the  sulphurous  anhydride  in  die 
red-hot  capsule,  mercury  placed  witliin  it  in  the  bowl  ci  a  small 
spoon  may  be  frozen  with  equal  certainty.  But  perhape  the  most 
marvellous  result  is  the  impunity  with  which  the  moistened  hand 
may  be  plunged  for  an  instant  into  molten  lead,  or  even  into  cast 
iron  as  it  issues  from  the  furnace.  In  these  casea  the  adhering 
moisture  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  forms  an  envelope  to 
the  skin,  suilicicntly  non-conaucting  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  injurious  (quantity  of  heat  during  the  brief  immersion.  An 
ingenious  application  of  this  principle  has  long  been  employed  in 
the  glass-house.  In  first  rudely  shaping  the  large  masses  of  glass 
whicli  are  to  be  blown  into  shades,  ana  into  cylinders  wfaicn  are 
afterwards  flattened  into  the  heavy  sheets  technically  termed 
Britinli  plate,  open  hemispherical  wooden  moulds  are  uaed  to  give 
the  globular  form  ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  wood  from  being 
burned,  the  workman  pours  a  little  water  into  the  mould  ;  it  pro- 
tects the  wood,  but  assumes  the  spheroidal  form,  and  neither 
touches  nor  injuriously  cools  the  molten  glass. 

§  IV,  Atomic  Eelations  of  II'eat  of  Combihatiov.* 

(109)  T/ie  quantity  of  Heai  developed  by  Chemiodl  Action  U 
definite. — llie  last  subject  to  which  we  shall  here  advert  in  con- 
nexion with  heat,  is  to  the  chemist  perhaps  the  moat  directly 
interesting  of  any,  on  account  of  its  direct  quantitative  rdatioDS 
to  chemical  action.     Experiment  ha5  proved  that  the  amount  of 
heat  which  each  element  emits  when  entering  into  combination 
U  definite,  and  has  a  specific  relation  to  the  combining  number 
of  each  substance.     When  the  same  substance  is  burned  with  % 
due  supi)ly  of  oxygen,  and  with  suitable  precautions,  a  given 
weight  of  it  always  emits  the  same  amount  of  heat.     Tlius  1  lb. 
of  hydrogen,  when  burned  in  oxygen,  always  emits  heat  enongb 
to  molt  316'2  lb.  of  ice;  31  lb.  of  phosphorus,  when  burnt  to 
pln)si)horic  acid,  yields  heat  sufficient  to  melt  1576  lb.  of  ice ;  and 
12  11).  of  carbon,  when  converted  into  carbonic  acid  emits  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  700  lb.  of  ice.     It  would  at  first  sight  appear 
eaftv  to  detennine  by  direct  experiment  the  amount  of  neat  wiiich 
eac^i  body  emits  in  the  act  oi  combining  with  an  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  and  to  compare  the  results  thus  obtained,  with  a  corre- 
sponding series  of  experiments  made  by  combining   the  same 
elements  with  chlorine,  with  bromine,  and  other  elements.     In 
reality,  however,  it  is  not  so  ;  for,  independently  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  exact  admeasurement  of  heat  always  involves,  there 
are  others  which  will  be  rendered  evident  by  considerations  such 
as  the  following. 

Scarcely  any  molecular  change  can  take  place  without  either 

*  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  this  subject  at  this  point,  althongh  in  former  edi 
tiom  of  this  work  it  has  been  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  thurd  Yolume. 
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aTolation  or  absorptioB  of  heat.  When  a  gas  or  a  vapour  be- 
coineB  liquefied  or  solidified,  the  change  of  state  is  always  attended 
by  the  evolution  of  the  heat  which  it  previously  contained  in  a 
latent  state  (177),  and  the  effect  is  reversed  wnen  a  solid  passes 
into  the  liquid  or  the  aeriform  condition,  heat  being  then  absorbed 
(174,  178).  Now,  the  instances  in  which  chemical  combination 
takes  place  without  any  alteration  in  the  physical  condition  of 
bodies  are  rare,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  product  occupies 
exactly  the  same  bulk  as  tlie  bodies  from  whicli  it  was  formed, 
are  still  more  so.  When  two  gaseous  elements,  like  chlorine  and 
hydrc^en,  unite  and  form  a  compound  which  is  not  only  gaseous, 
bat  which  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the  bodies  did  l)efore  their 
combination,  the  problem  is  presented  in  the  simplest  form  :  the 
heat  observed  in  such  a  case  is  due  solely  to  the  cnemical  action ; 
but  when  the  products,  though  gaseous,  occupv  a  smaller  bulk 
after  they  have  entered  into  combination, —as  wnen  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  oxide  unite  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  and  form  but  2 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid, — the  heat  emitted  during  the  act  of 
oombination  is  due  partlv  to  chemical  action,  and  partly  also  to 
the  condensation  which  the  gases  have  experienced.  When  the 
product  assumes  the  liquid  form,  as  occurs  in  the  formation  of 
water  during  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  the  quantity 
of  heat  emitted  owing  to  this  change  m  form  is  fetill  more  consid- 
erable. When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solid  passes  into  the  aeriform 
state,  as  when  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  the  heat 
actually  obiaerved  is  less  than  that  which  the  combination  ought 
really  to  produce :  and  the  efi^ect  is  reversed  when  the  solid  form 
is  assumed  by  the  product,  as  when  phosphorus  becomes  oxidized 
to  phosphoric  anliydride ;  in  which  case  the  heat  evolved  exceeds 
that  really  due  to  the  act  of  combination.  But  even  when  no 
change  of  state  is  observed,  minor  disturbing  causes  are  at  work. 
Bnpposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  direct  combination  of 
iodine  with  a  metal,  such  as  iron  or  zinc ;  even  then,  though 
two  solids  united  to  form  a  third  solid,  it  would  not  necessarily 
happen  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  emitted  was  due  to  the  chemi- 
cal action.  If  the  iodide  of  zinc,  for  example,  contracted  in  the  act 
of  combination,  a  small  portion  of  the  heat  observed  would  be  duo 
to  that  evolved  by  the  solid  in  consequence  of  its  change  of  bulk ; 
whereas,  if  the  iodide  occupied  a  larger  space  after  combination 
tlian  that  of  the  two  elements  separately,  the  heat  observed  would 
be  less  than  that  resulting  from  the  chemical  action :  and  even 
if  no  change  of  bulk  occurred,  it  might  happen  that  the  compound 
had  a  specitic  heat  diflferent  from  that  of  the  original  elements, 
and  in  such  case  a  slight  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature 
might  be  occasioned,  which  was  not  really  the  chemical  result  of 
the  act  of  combination. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
experimental  numbers,  however  carefully  the  observations  ai-e 
made,  can  very  rarely  yield  the  actual  quantities  of  heat  due  to 
chemical  actions:  they  are  compound  results  from  which  the 
true  calorific  equwalenis  of  the  dinerent  elements  (or  heat  evolved 
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bj  the  combination  of  chemical  eqoivalfdite  of  the  different  de- 
ments), mnet  be  deduced  by  other  means. 

(200)  £iirly  EtpenmeTiU. — The  importance  of  detennining 
flccnratelv  the  amount  of  heat  amine  from  chemical  action,  wu 
first  distinctly  announced  by  Laroisier,  who  instituted  a  sain 
of  experiments  with  the  view  of  Unding  the  quantity  of  he>t 
evolved  during  the  combustion  of  various  sabBtances :  his  method 
conBiiitcd  in  aecertaining  the  quantity  of  ice  which  was  melted, 
when  given  weights  of  theee  bodies  were  burned  in  his  calorime- 
ter. The  first  exiieriments  with  any  claim  to  accuracy,  however, 
are  tLose  of  Dulong,  wliich  hare  formed  the  foundaUoD  for  all 
subeecjiient  ret^earches  upon  the  subject.  Important  additional 
investigations  have  since  been  made,  particularly  by  Despreti, 
and  more  recently  by  Andrews,  and  by  Favre  and  Silbermann. 

{201)  liiaearmet  of  Andrews. — The  apparatus  employed  by  An- 
drews in  these  experiments  (/'AjV.J/ay,,  May,  1848),  waeofasimple 
kind,  Wlipn  the  substances  to  be  combined  were  in  the  eaaeouB 
state,  and  the  products  of  combustion  were  also  gaseous,  Uie  two 
gases  were  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  as  in  the  performance 
of  a  eudiometric  experiment,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  tliio 
sheet  copper  (a,  Fig.  149),  of  a  capacity  of  about  34  cubic  inches. 
It  was  closed  by  a  screw,  the  head  of 
Fio.  149.  which  was  perforated  to  admit  a  cork, 

tiirough  which  a  silver  wire,  b,  pasa- 
ed  ;  this  wire  was  connected  by  a  tbin 
platinum  wire  within  the  reaeel  to  t 
second  silver  wire  soldered  to  the 
screw  itself  The  platinum  wire  conid 
be  ignited  by  connecting  it  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  small  voltaic  battery,  aud 
thus  the  gaseous  [iiixture  could  he  de- 
tonated at  the  pleasure  of  the  opera- 
tor. Tlie  copper  vessel  containing  the 
mixed  gases  was  then  introduced  into 
a  larger  veesel,  c,  which  was  lilled  up 
M'ith  water:  the  vessel,  c,  was  sus- 
pended in  a  cylinder,  d,  provided  with 
a  moveable  cover,  and  tiie  whole  w« 
enclosed  in  an  outer  cylindrical  ve* 
el,  e,  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  made  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis. 

The  apjiaratus  having  been  mounted,  was  caused  to  rotate  in 
order  to  bring  every  part  to  a  uniform  temperature ;  after  which 
the  exiict  amount  of  this  initial  tcmperatiiro  was  read  off  by  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer,  capahle  of  indicating  dilTercnces  of 
temperature  of  J  is  tif  adegi-ee  Centigrade,  The  thermometer  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  ga^es  exploded  by  igniting  the  fine  pla- 
tiimm  wire  ;  the  outer  vej^sel  of  water  was  closed  by  a  cork,  and 
the  apparatus  was  caused  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds,  in  ord» 
to  establish  an  eipiilihrium  of  temperature  in  all  its  parts.  The 
thermometer  was  again  introduced,  and  the  rise  of  temperature 
was  ascertained.    After  tliis  obser^'ation,  the  apparatus  was  again 
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made  to  Totate  for  thirty-five  eecotidB,  and  the  loee  of  beat  tboB 
occasioned  was  ascertained.  This  third  rotation  was  neceesary  in 
order  to  determine  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
apparatus,  during  the  time  that  the  experiment  lasted :  in  these 
cases  it  seldom  amooiited  to  more  than  ji^  of  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  set  free. 

When  solid  bodies  were  burned  in  oxygen,  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  was  modified ;  the  combustion  was  effected  in  a  copper 
TeBse!  (a,  Fig.  150),  of  about  250  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  wnich 
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was  filled  with  oxygen  ;  and  s  known  weight  of  the  combustible 
was  supported  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  b ;  when  all  was  ready, 
the  veflsel  a  having  been  accurately  closed,  the  combustible  was 
ignited  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current  sent  through  a  very  fine 
platinum  wire  in  connexion  with  the  insulated  wirey".  Pre-  - 
vioosly  to  this  ignition,  the  vessel  a  was  immersed  in  a  large  cyl- 
inder, 0,  filled  with  a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole 
wae  sorronnded  by  an  outer  vessel  of  tin-plate,  d,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  radiation.  The  copper  vessel  could  be  agitated  within 
the  vessel  of  water  by  means  of  the  lever,  e.  Particular  expe- 
dients were  required  in  certain  cases  to  ensure  the  ignition  ;  thus, 
in  burning  zinc  filings  and  other  metals  in  oxygen,  a  minute  por- 
tion of  phosphorus  was  employed  to  kindle  the  metal ;  the  weight 
of  this  piece  of  phosphorus  being  known,  the  heat  which  it  emit- 
ted was  calculated,  and  deducted  from  that  observed.  In  some 
cates  these  experiments  lasted  filteen  or  sixteeo  minutes,  so  that 
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the  coirectioD  for  die  cooling  effect  of  the  extemid  iir  acqdnd 
coneiderable  importance. 

When  chlorine  was  need  instead  of  oxygen,  it  ww  not  neccfr 
«Bry  to  ignite  the  Bobetwioe  under  trial ;  bat  in  order  to  prerenl 
the  BpontancouB  ignition  of  the  bod;,  the  latter  was  exicloaed  in  a 
thin  glaBS  bulb,  which  was  broken  b;  agitation  of  the  appantni 
at  the  moment  that  everything  was  prepared,  llie  chlonne  itsdf 
WHS  in  moet  instances  contained  in  a  glaae  vessel,  which  was  filled 
with  the  gas  by  displacement ;  an  excess  of  tlie  body  for  com- 
bination with  the  chlorine  was  always  employed,  so  as  to  ensnre 
the  total  absorption  of  the  clilorine.  The  time  allowed  for  ab- 
sorption was  in  each  case  six  minutes  and  a  half. 

(202)  £aperim«ntt  <jf  JFavre  and  Sithermann. — A  very  ex- 
tensive eeries  of  researches  upon  the  development  of  heat  dw- 
ing  molecular  and  chemical  changes  was  nndertaken  by  Farre 
and  Silbermann  {Ann.  de  Chimis,  IIL  xxxiv.,  xxxri^  and 
xxxvii.).  These  experiments  were  conducted  in  many  caeee 
Dpon  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Andrews,  and  with  a  mncli 
more  elaborate  apparatus.  It  is  Batis&ctory  to  find,  however, 
that  tlicir  experimental  results  generally  agree  pretty  closely  with 
those  of  An^uews,  although  they  difier  &om  him  in  some  of  tbeir 
deductions.  The  essential  part  of  Favre  and  Silbermann's  appt 
ratus  was  a  vessel  of  brass  gilt,  a,  Fig.  151,  in  which  the  comooi- 
tions  were  pertbrmed ;  this  vessel  ms 
Fio-  iGi.  immersed  in  a  calorimeter,  b,  of  silvofd 

copper,  which  contained  about  3^  pints 
of  water.  The  calorimeter  was  support- 
ed in  an  out«r  vessel,  c,  lined  with  swan's 
down,  and  this  ease  was  itself  surround- 
ed by  an  outer  double  envelope,  d,  filled 
with  water.  It  was  found  that  by  these 
means  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  innueDce 
ot  the  external  atmosphere  was  reduced 
to  a  very  small  and  measurable  amousL 
When  the  combustions  were  performed 
m  oxygen,  this  gas,  previously  dried,  vii 
allowed  to  fiow  into  the  combnstion- 
chainber  by  the  tube,  e,  and  the  gae« 
produced,  together  with  the  superflaoai 

oxvgen,  were  forced,  before  tlieir  eBt 

I  from  the  apparatus,  to  traverse  a  spiral 

w  "^  "~       tubt  of  thin  copper, /,  so  that  they  mi^t 

be  completely  cooled  down  to  the  tempe^ 
aturc  ot  the  water  m  the  calorimeter,  h:  g  g  is  an  agitator  for  en- 
suring uinfonnltv  of  temperature  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter. 
Solid  bodies  were  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  small  pieces 
of  burning  charcoal,  liquids  were  burned  in  small  lamps  wiA 
asbestos  wicks,  and  gases  were  introduced  by  a  jet  previously  set 
on  fire  The  apparatus  in  the  figure  shows  the  arrangement  for 
burning  carbon  ,  the  scale  of  the  ttiermonicters  employed  allowed 
a  vanatioQ  of  j^i  of  1°  C.  to  be  cetimated.    In  most  cases  tifl 
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weight  of  the  subBtance  burned  was  ascertained  bj  collecting  and 
weighing  the  prodncta  of  combustion. 

(203)  QiMntUies  of  Heat  evolved  during  Cornbvstian, — ^The 
following  Table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  results  of  Dulong, 
Andrews,  and  Favre  and  Silbermann.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
direct  results  obtained  bj  the  rapid  combustion,  ip.  oxygen,  of 
the  various  substances  enumerated  in  the  first  column.    The  heai 
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2fiiA  adopted  is  the  one  proposed  Irr  Doloiur,  yim^  the  quatily 
of  beet  reqaired  to  raise  1  gmnnieof  water  1^  d,  ornlMrftoai 
ffCioV  C.  The  secoiid  oolninn  iodieales  the  amha  of  best 
OTolred  during  the  act  of  combpstion ;  or  the  weifl|it  fai  grammei 
of  water  which  would  be  raised  ftom  0^  O  to  1^  hr  the  eomb«- 
tion  of  1  gragune  of  eadi  sabateneeu  The  third  eomnm  fadieafas 
the  weight  of  water  heated  to  Ae  same  amount  bj  the  oombiB^ 
tion  of  1  gramme  of  or^gen  with  each  body,  ftnd  the  fourth  eot 
nmn  (the  cdct^fie  em/mUmt)  is  obtaiAed  by  miiltiplyiiig  tiia 
nnmbers  in  the  thira  column  hj  8  (the  egumnimU  nnmber  cf 
oxygen). 

The  following  tables  contain  die  resuhs  of  %  simflar  sericB  of 
experiments,  in  which  chlorine,  bromine^  and  iodine  were  em- 
plojed  instead  of  oxygen. 

QuaniUie$  cf  Heai  dirnngagedhy  ih$  AeUam  of  CfUarimB^ 
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From  an  inspection  of  these  tables  it  majr  be  gathered  that 
the  nmount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  following  bodies,  in  thdr 
ordinary  physical  state,  dunng  their  combination  with  an  equil 

•  TrmmdAimofM^R^ifdlriAAcad^ 
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iglit  of  oxygen,  is  nearly  the  Bame :  viz.,  hydrogen,  carbonic  ox- 
ij  cyanogen,  iron,  and  tin,  to  which  also  may  be  added  protoxide 
tin,  ana  phosphorus,  though  the  heat  disengae^d  by  the  body 
t  named  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  furnished  by  any  one 
the  others.  If,  however,  to  these  nnmbers,  the  corrections  due 
the  change  in  the  physical  state  of  the  products  could  be  ap- 
ed, the  same  coincidence  would  not  be  observed ;  but,  although 
)  trustworthy  numerical  data  required  for  making  these  correc- 
ns  do  not  exist,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  equivalent  quan- 
168  of  the  different  elements  unite  with  equal  weights  of  oxygen 
thout  undergoing  change  in  their  physical  state,  they  emit  spe- 
ic,  but  different  amounts  of  heat.  Sulphur,  copper,  and  pro- 
:ide  of  copper,  disengage  little  more  than  half  the  heat  of  the 
)Btance8  just  mentioned,  and  carbon  is  intermediate  between 
Me  two  groups.  Zinc  gives  out  more  heat  than  either,  and 
tassium  more  than  zinc. 

(204)  Influence  of  Dimorphism. — According  to  the  experi- 
mts  of  Favre  and  Silbermann,  equal  weights  of  the  same  sub- 
nee,  when  in  different  allotropic  conditions,  evolve  somewhat 
Ferent  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion ;  the  modification 
tich  is  least  dense  and  has  the  highest  specific  heat  evolving 
)  largest  quantity  of  heat  when  burned.  The  following  results 
th  carbon,  and  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  different  states, 
ly  be  given  in  illustration  of  this  point : — 

UnitBofHoat  Spedflo  Heat 

nUmond  erolyea. 1110  011687 

Graphite 7796  0*20187 

Wood  Charcoal 8080  0*24150 

Octohednl  Sulphur 2220  01776 

Prismatic. 2264  0*1844 

^Viscous  Sulphur 2268 

Red  Phosphorus 5070  0*1700 

Vitreous  Phosphorus. 6968  0*1887 

Similar  differences  were  observed  when  different  forms  of  the 
ne  compound  body  were  submitted  to  experiment.  According 
these  observers,  heat  was  evolved  during  the  convereion  of 
igonite  into  calc-spar:  this  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  the 
isity  of  calc-spar  is  less  than  that  of  aragonite,  and  hence  from 
dogy,  an  absorption  of  heat  was  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  this 

(205)  Heat  evohed  in  certain  Cases  during  Decomposition, — 
the  experiments  of  Dulonff  it  appeared  that  when  oxide  of  car- 
Q  or  hydrogen  was  burned  in  nitrous  oxide,  a  larger  amount 
heat  was  evolved  than  when  the  same  weights  of  these  gases 
re  burned  in  oxygen :  following  up  this  observation,  Favre 
i  Silbermann  were  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that 
rous  oxide,  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  evolves  a  considerable 
lonnt  of  heat ;  and  they  estimate  that  not  less  than  1154  units 
heat  are  evolved  in  the  separation  into  its  elements  of  a  quan- 
Y  of  nitrous  oxide  which  contains  1  gramme  of  oxygen.    In 
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the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  fajdrogen  also,  best  is  evohed 
instead  of  oeing  absorbed,  and  they  estimate  the  heat  evolyed 
during  the  liberation  of  1  gramme  of  oxygen  from  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  at  1868  heat  nnits. 

Chemists  are  also  &miliar  with  other  casea  in  which  decom- 
position is  attended  with  disenc^agement  of  beat ;  as  when  the 
oxides  of  chlorine,  and  the  so-eaura  iodide  and  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen are  decomposed.    In  these  cases  evolution  of  light  and  hett 
occurs,  although  the  products  of  deconiposition  occupy  a  larger 
bulk  than  the  compound  which  fui^iisbes  them.     A  still  man 
striking  evolution  of  heat  attends  the  explosive  decomposition  of 
^n-cotton,  although  the  gases  produced  occupy  many  hundred 
times  the  volume  of  the  original  substance.     The  latter  case  ii 
particularly  instructive,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  oxvgen  end 
carbon,  altliough  present  in  the  compound,  are  each  there  in  i 
form  in  which  they  retain  a  large  sliare  of  heat,  ready  to  be 
evolved  when  more  intimate  chemical  union  occors ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  those  apparent  anomalies  may  be 
due  to  the  apparent  decompositions  bemg  truly  double  decompo- 
sitions, two  new  bodies  bemg  in  each  case  formed.     Thus,  in  the 
instance  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  decomposition  may  be  thus 
represented,  H,<?,0-hH,&,<?=2  H,(?+  (?, ;  where  the  heat  evdr- 
ed  by  the  union  of  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  may  be  greater  thtn 
that  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogoi 
(206)  Cofnbustian  of  Corrtpounds, — Generally  speaking,  the 
heat  given  out  during  tlie  comoustion  of  a  compound  body  >s  lees 
than  that  emitted  by  tlie  combustion  separately  of  a  quantity  of 
eacli  of  its  constituents  equal  in  amount  to  that  present  in  the 
compound  burnt ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  so,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Favre  and  Silbemiann  have  examined  the  amount  of  heat  devel- 
oped during  the  combustion  of  many  hydrocarbons  and  cora- 
Cound  ethers.    From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  polymeric 
odies*  do  not  emit  tHpal  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion; 
but  that  the  denser  the  vapour  which  they  furnish,  tlie  smaller  is 
the  amount  of  heat  which  they  evolve  in  combining  with  equal 
weights  of  oxygen.     Tlie  following  table,  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  ole- 
fiant  gas,  distinctly  shows  this  : — 

Heat  Units. 

defiant  Gas     .     .     .  C;  H,     .     .     .     11858 

Amylene      .     .     .     .  (7^  H, 

Paramylene      .     .     .  C^Ji^ 

Cctene C,^\^ 

Metaniylene     .     .     .  6^^II^ 

In  homologousf  compounds,  such  as  the  alcohols  and  the 
fatty  acids,  it  was  also  fomid  that  for  equal  weights  of  oxygen 

*  Bodies  which  contain  centesimally  the  same  proportion  of  the  aame  elements,  but 
which  each  contain  a  different  number  of  atoms  in  their  molecule. 

f  Bodies  which  have  a  similar  constitution,  but  which  differ  in  compotitkni  by  i 
multiple  of  CTH.. 


10 
»0 

:*' 

-40 


11491 
11303 
11055 
10928 
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oonstimed,  the  beat  of  combnBtion  was  diminished^  the  oftener 
that  the  group  of  elements  (^H,)  entered  into  the  formation  of 
the  compound. 

Even  in  metameric  bodies — which  contain  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  in  their  molecules,  but  the  atoms 
arranged  in  a  different  order  in  each  compound,  and  which  yield 
yapours  of  the  same  density — the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  dur- 
ing combustion  is  not  necessarily  the  same :  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  differences  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent elements,  although  the  number  of  the  atoms  may  remain 
unaltered,  may  yet  produce  differences  in  the  amount  of  heat 
erolred  during  oxidation.  For  example,  the  following  meta^ 
merides  (all  .containing  C^'H.^O^  evolve  different  quantities  of 
heat: — 

Heat  Units. 

Propionic  acid B,C,R,0,    .    .    .    4670 

Formic  ether    ....      C,R,,CRO,    .     .     .    5279 
Acetate  of  methyl      .    .     CH.,(7,H.O,    .    .    .    5344 

(207)  Indirect  Methods  of  estimating  Calorific  Equivalents. — 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  effecting  the  direct  combustion  of 
the  metals  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  perfect  conversion  of  the  metal  into  a 
given  compound,  unmixed  with  any  other  bodv  of  higher  or 
fower  degrees  of  oxidation,  &c.,  are  so  considerable,  that  Favre 
and  Silbermann  were  led  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem 
by  indirect  means,  upon  a  principle  previously  suggested  and 
applied  by  Dr.  Woods  {Phil.  Mag.^  Oct.  1851).  An  examination 
of  one  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  case  of  the  oxides,  will 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  general  principle  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

Whenever  a  metal  is  acted  upon  by  an  acid,  or  when  one 
metal  is  employed  to  precipitate  another  metal  from  any  of  its 
salts,  as  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  copper 
is  precipitated  by  means  of  zinc  from  a  solution  of  its  sulphate, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  calorific  effects  thus  obtained  are,  however, 
complicated  results :  for  several  chemical  processes  concur  in  each 
operation,  some  of  these  processes  being  attended  with  the  ab- 
sorption, others  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  calorimeter,  of 
course,  only  measures  the  difference  of  these  quantities. 

Now,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  ab- 
sorbed when  a  compound  is  separated  into  its  elements  is  the 
same  as  that  evolved  in  the  formation  of  that  compound,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  calorific  action  of  any 
one  particular  chemical  operation  in  the  entire  process,  providea 
that  the  heat  produced  or  absorbed  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
process  be  determined  by  other  experiments.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, we  take  the  case  of  the  solution  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid — the  elevation  of  temperature  observed  will  be  the  resultant 
of  the  following  operations : — 

In  the  first  place,  heat  is  evolved  by  the  combination  of  an 
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equivalent  of  sine  with  one  of  oxygen.  Let  tiiie  moBDi  9i , 
heat=t0. 

Secondly,  heat  \b  produced  by  the  Bolution  of  the  oside  of  liM 
in  enlphuric  acid :  let  thi8=a. 

Thirdly,  heat  is  abeorbed  b;^  the  eeparation  of  the  OKygeniod 
hydrogen  during  the  deoompoaition  of  a  <jnantity  of  water  eqpir- 
alent  to  that  of  the  zinc  diaeolved :  let  thi6=& 

If  T  be  the  number  of  heat  units  indicated  by  tibe  riae  of  ten- 
perature  obBcnred  in  the  calorimeter,  aappoBirig  a  and  i  to  b 
known  from  previouB  ezpcrimenta,  it  is  oh^ous  Biat  0=T-#+ii 

Experiment  ehows  tliat  T,  the  heat  evolyed  during  the  2oili- 
tion  oil  gramme  of  zinc,  is  equal  to  667*9  heat  units.  Hie  soh^ 
tion  in  eiilphurio  acid  of  1  gramme  of  zinc  after  its  oonvenioii 
into  oxide,  gave  for  a  a  quantity  equiJ  to  335-54 :  and  h^  the  heit 
absorbed  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  water  equivir 
lent  to  a  gramme  of  zinc,  was  found  by  another  experiment  to  be 
equal  to  1060*39  units,  or 

84462      the  calorific  equivalent  of  hydrogen  _^^^qQ^ 

32*5  the  chemical  equivalent  of  zinc    ^  ' 

consequently,  Xj  the  heat  attendant  on  the  oxidation  of  zinc,  u 
thus  obtained :  — 

HiMtUxktti. 

T=  667-90 
+ft=1060'39 

1628*29 

-a=  885*64 

fl?=1292*75 

This  number  agrees  very  closely  with  the  direct  determiiiar 
tion  by  Andrews  and  by  iJulong,  both  of  whom  burned  die 
metal  m  oxygen.  The  experiments  of  Andrews  would  give  the 
number  1301,  and  those  of  Dulong  1298.  But  although  the  re- 
sults agree  very  well  in  the  present  instance,  the  divergencies  ere 
much  greater  in  the  case  of  iron  and  of  copper. 

The  following  are  the  results  deduced  hy  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann,  by  operations  conducted  upon  this  principle ;  the  quanti- 
ties of  heat  evolved  being  calculated  for  1  gramme  of  eaeh  ele- 
ment, when  combined  with  a  single  equivalent  (0=8)  of  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  united : — 


Elements. 

Oxides. 

ChlorldM. 

BromidM. 

lodldoa. 

Siil|Ald«. 

Hvdrocen 

84462 

1291 

1862-6 

688-9 

266*1 

66-6 

.    28788 

268'r-'r 

4126-9 

1647-6 

1776-6 

922-7 

480-1 

822*2 

9822 
2808 

816*4 
287-2 

1977*2 

2281 

172*7 

2741 
H70-8 

644*2 

624*0 

2864 

91-9 

81*1 

PoUissium 

Sodium 

Zinc 

Iron 

CoDDer..... 

Lead 

Silver. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  these  nomben 
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are  pnt  forward  by  their  aathore,  it  uiost  be  admitted  that  the 
data  necesBary  for  the  calonlations  by  which  they  vere  obtained 
are  aa  yet  verr  incomplete.  The  latent  heat  of  oxygen  in  the 
gaseooa  Btate  ib  nnknown,  and  other  important  nombere  are 
wanting :  the  reaalte  given  in  the  foregoing  table  cannot,  there- 
fore, at  present  be  received  without  great  reserve. 

(208)  Mercurial  Caloritneter  of  Favre  arid  SUbermann. — 
Most  of  theae  experimente  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  mer- 
curial  dUorimeter  {Ann.  de  Chimte,  111.  xxxvi.  33).  This  instru- 
ment may  be  r^u^led  as  a  mercarial  thermometer,  with  a  verr 
large  bnlb  capable  of  receiving  within  it  the  anhstances  whicn 
were  enbmitted  to  experimerit.    It  conBiste  of  a  large  glass  globe. 


A,  Fig.  152,  of  the  capacity  of  abont  32  fluid  otinces,  provided 
with  three  apertnres,  one  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  aides.  Into 
one  of  the  lateral  apertnrea,  h,  is  fixed  ohliquely  a  tnbe  of  thin 
iron  or  platinnm,  closed  at  the  bottom  ;  and  into  this  tube,  which 
■  is  called  tlie  muffle,  is  introduced  another  tnbe,  c,  of  very  thin 
glass,  containing  the  anbatances  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 
ezperiment :  thia  glaea  tube  ia  fitted  into  the  metallic  tube  by 
means  of  a  cork,  d;  a  amall  quantity  of  mercury  ia  placed  within 
the  niufBe,  the  object  of  this  expedient  being  to  transmit  the  heat 
rapidly  from  the  glaae  tube  to  tlie  body  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
eecond  lateral  aperture,  e,  terminatea  in  a  neck  which  is  carved 
vertically  upwards,  and  into  which  ia  cemented  the  hent  extrem- 
ity of  a  horizontal  capillary  tube,/",  of  uniform  bore,  open  at  both 
aids,  and  18  or  20  inchea  in  length  :  by  means  of  thia  tube  the 
changes  in  volume  of  the  mercury  can  be  measured  upon  the 
scale  y  g.  Through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  globe  passes  a 
Bteel  piston.  A,  moved  by  a  acrew,  by  which  means  tlie  column 
of  mercury  in  tlie  capillary  tube  can  be  reduced  at  pleasure  to 
the  «ero  of  the  scale.  The  globe  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  Je,  lined  with  swan's  down  in  order  to  diminish  the  disturb- 
ing effects  of  external  changes  of  temperature. 

The  value  of  the  amount  of  expansion  indicated  was  at  once 
transformed  into  imita  qf  heat,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion produced  by  the  cooling  of  a  given  weight  of  water  from 
the  boiling-point,  to  a  meaaiired  degree  of  temperature :  by  mul- 
tiplying the  weight  of  water  in  grarames  bv  the  number  of  de- 
grees Centigrade  which  it  had  Iiset  in  eooung,  the  number  of 
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vnit^  cf  heai  was  ascertained;  since,  bj  our  definition,  a mutof 
heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  grMume  of  wator 
1^  0.  The  number  of  inches  by  which  ibe  mercnrial  eohimn  lad 
adyanced  in  the  capillarr  tube  during  the  operatioii  was  next 
accurately  measured;  ana  by  dividing  this  meaanred  oolnnm  bj 
the  number  of  heat  units,  me  instrument  was  graduated  so  as  to 
enable  the  observer  to  record  at  once  the  nnmber'of  nnita  of  Iwit 
disengaged  or  absorbed  during  any  chemical  change. 
^  This  appaitttus  is  good  in  principle,  bat  it  is  opeo  to  eertsin 
objections  in  the  mode  of  its  construction : — the  aides  of  the  ^« 
vessel  are  necessarily  thick,  to  enable  it  to  austain  the  fiige 
weight  of  mercury  with  which  it  is  filled ;  the  glass,  ther^ve^ 
cannot  rapidly  and  certainly  adjust  itself  to  die  temperature  of 
the  hot  mercury  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Moreover  the 
tubes  are  cemented  into  the  three  openings  with  mastic  or 
marine  glue.  The  apparatus,  to  work  well,  should  have  bea 
filled  like  a  barometer  or  thermometer,  since  the  presence  <tf  even 
a  smidl  bubble  of  air  would  materially  affect  the  aocnnunr  of  ^ 
results.  It  is  true  that  it  is  stated  that  the  ^lobe  was  filled  nith 
mercury  in  vaetio^  but  with  cemented  jomts  this  piecantioD 
would  soon  be  rendered  useless.  It  is  therefiore  neoessaiy,  is 
estimating  the  amount  of  confidence  due  to  the  resnltB  obtaiiiad 
by  its  use,  to  bear  in  mind  these  possible  sources  of  uuiccan/ej. 
This  is  the  more  necessaiy,  since  it  is  principally  in  the  nuinben 
obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  that  the  results  of  FavrD 
and  SQbermann  differ  from  those  of  Andrews.  At  the  ssme 
time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  results  published  by  the  < 
French  observers  appear  to  be  verjr  consistent  with  each  otner. 

(209)  On  the  Seat  evolved  during  Metallic  PrecwitaUont.-^ , 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  variedand  carcAil 
experiments  of  Andrews  {Phil.  Trans.y  1848)  upon  the  best 
evolved  during  the  precipitation  of  several  metals  from  their  salts 
by  the  action  of  other  metals,  fnmished  numerical  results  diflb^ 
ing  from  those  calculated  by  Favre  and  Silbermann.  In  the 
experiments  of  Andrews,  the  corrections  required  are  not  in  all 
cases  completely  under  exact  experimental  control ;  in  the  dis- 
placement of  copper  by  lead  the  correction  amounts  to  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  increment  of  heat,  but  in  other  substances  the  co^ 
rection  is  trifling,  not  exceeding  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved ;  the  numbers  obtained  are  nmtually  consistent.  An 
additional  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  is  afforded  by  the 
data  furnished  in  two  different  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
amount  of  heat  obtained  during  the  precipitation  of  copper  by 
zinc — the  corresponding  numbers  in  both  sets  of  expenments 
agreeing  very  closely  with  each  other.  In  the  first  set  of  experi- 
ments metauie  copper  was  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution 
of  its  sulphate  by  means  of  zinc,  in  a  small  glass  vessel,  and  the 
heat  estimated  by  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  by  the 
water  of  a  calorimeter  in  which  the  glass  vessel  was  contained : 
in  the  second  series,  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was 
employed,  and  the  heat  was  measured  by  the  rise  of  temperature 
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experienced  by  the  liquid  itself.  The  mean  of  4  experiments  by 
the  first  plan  gave  864  as  the  number  of  nnits  of  heat  evolved  by 
the  precipitation  of  each  gramme  of  copper  from  its  sulphate ; 
whilst  the  mean  of  5  experiments  upon  the  latter  method 
was  868. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  Andrews,  but  he 
has  purposely  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  deduce  from  them 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  during  the  indirect  oxidation  of 
the  metal  which  acts  as  the  precipitant : — 

Table  of  Heat  evdved  during  Metallic  Precipitations. 


Clan  of  Salta  iim<1,  and  Metals  em- 
l^ojed  for  precipitating  Uiem. 

• 

Name  of 

precipitated 

metaL 

Units  of  lieat 
evolved  by  precipi- 
tated metal. 

Name  of 

precipitating 

metaL 

Units  of 
heat  for  1 
gramme 
of  preci- 
pitating 
metaL 

r 

Fori 
gramme 

Fori 
eqaivalent 

o=a 

Salts  of  CoDDcr  bv  Zinc...**ittT-T- 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper 

Silver 

SUver 

Lead 

Mercury 

Platinum 

866 
592 
268 
426 
161 
182 
S83 
899 

27462 
18786 
8488 
46976 
17408 
18866 
88328 
88680 

Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Zinc 

Copper 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Zinc 

847 

677 

82 

1420 

649 

685 

1084 

2760 

Salts  of  Conner  bv  Iron. 

Salta  of  Conner  by  Lead. 

Saha  of  Silver  by  Zinc 

Salta  of  Silyw  by  Conner  ....tt..t 

Salta  of  Lead  by  Zinc 

Salta  of  Mercury  by  Zinc 

Salta  of  Platinum  by  Zinc 

In  these  experiments  a  known  weight  of  finely-divided  zinc, 
iron,  lead,  or  copper,  as  the  case  might  require,  was  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  decomposed ;  taking  care  that  the 
metal  employed  was  always  more  than  sufficient  completely  to 
decompose  the  salt  in  solution  :  the  rise  of  temperature  which 
occurred  was  noted  with  the  usual  precautions. 

Andrews  states,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual 
action  of  the  same  pair  of  metals,  is  the  same,  when  an  equiva- 
lent of  one  metal,  a,  displaces  another  metal,  b,  from  any  of  its 
salts,  whatever  may  be  the  acid  of  the  salt  employed,  provided 
that  B  is  in  the  same  state  of  oxidation  in  each  of  the  compounds 
submitted  to  experiment.  But  if  a  different  metal  be  employed 
to  eifect  the  precipitation,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  differ- 
ent. Thus,  whether  chloride,  or  sulphate,  or  acetate,  or  formiate 
of  copper  be  precipitated  by  zinc,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
in  each  case  lor  every  equivalent  of  copper  is  sensibly  the  same, 
VIZ.,  27452.  But  if  iron  be  substituted  for  zinc  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  copper,  the  amount  of  heat  is  different,  viz.,  18736  ; 
though  iron  evolves  the  same  amount  of  heat,  whether  the  sul- 
phate or  the  chloride  of  copper  be  employed.  The  principle, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual  action  of 
the  same  pair  of  metals  is  always  the  same  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  tne  acid  contained  in  the  salts  employed,  has  since  been 
Msnroed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  in  their  calculations.  If  the 
metals  be  arranged  in  a  list,  beginning  with  those  which  emit 
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the  lar^t  amonnt  of  lieat  wlien  need  as  precipitants,  the  ordei 
in  whicii  they  will  stand  ifi  the  following — zinc,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  silver,  and  platinum.  Kow  it  will  be  remarked 
that  this  is  exactly  in  the  electro-chemical  order  (261),  zinc  being 
the  most  electro-positive,  and  platinum  the  most  electro-negatiTc 
Another  interesting  point  of  connexion  between  the  thermal  and 
the  electrical  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  metals,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  add  contained  in  the 
salt  which  is  undergoing  decomposition,  does  not  influence  either 
its  thermal  equivalent,  or  the  electro-motive  force  (260)  which  it 
exerts  when  employed  in  the  production  of  voltaic  action. 

The  following  remarkable  conclusion  was  deduced  by  An- 
drews from  these  exj^eriments : — If  three  metals,  a,  b,  and  c,  be 
so  related  that  a  is  capable  of  displacing  b  and  o  from  their  com- 
binations, and  B  be  also  capable  of  displacing  c,  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  substitution  of  a  for  c  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
developed  in  the  substitution  of  a  for  b,  together  with  that  devel- 
oped in  the  substitution  of  b  for  o : — 

Heat  UBlta. 

Thus,  1  equivalent  of  lead  displaced  by  zinc   =   18856 
1  equivalent  of  copper  by  lead  .     .     .    =     8488 

1  equivalent  of  copper  by  zinc  .     .     .    =   27344 

Tlie  experimental  number  for  copper  by  zinc  being  2745S 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  electrical  rela- 
tions of  the  metals  (2G0) :  when  three  metals,  such  as  platinum, 
zinc,  and  pc>tassium  are  arranged  two  and  two  in  their  electrical 
order,  the  electro-motive  tbixje  generated  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, platinum  and  potassium,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  elec- 
tro-motive forces  of  the  pairs  platinum  and  zinc,  and  zinc  and 
potassium. 

(210)  Codorijic  Equivalents  of  the  Elements. — The  results 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  ot  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bromine,  upon  various  elementary  bodies,  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  numbers  given  indicate  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  equivalent  quantities  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  with  each  element,  taking  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  the  number  of  grammes  of  water  at  0°  C, 
which  would  be  raised  to  1°  C.  by  the  combustion  of  1  gramme 
of  hydrogen  in  oxy<ren.  In  tliis  case  the  numbers  for  the  differ- 
ent elements  are  all  calculated  from  their  equivalent  numbers, 
and  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  table  at  pp.  19.  20,  not 
with  the  atomic  weights.  The  quantities  of  heat  thus  given  out 
are  termed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  the  calorific  equivalents  of 
the  different  elements. 

The  numbers  to  which  an  A  is  prefixed  are  those  of  Andrews; 
F.  S.  indicate  those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  :  when  an  asterisk 
is  prefixed  to  any  number,  the  result  has  been  calculated  by  indi- 
rect methods,  upon  the  principle  already  explained  (p.  303) : — 
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Cdlorifie  EqtMvaleTUs  of 

various 

Elements  {0  = 

8). 

Elements. 

Observen. 

Oxygen. 

Chlorine. 

Bromine. 

lodijie. 

Bnlpbur. 

Hydrogen 

Gurboii ••• 

u 
cc 

A. 
A. 

F.S. 

it 

A. 

F.S. 

A. 

F.a 

A. 

44 

Dulong. 

4i 

F.S. 

44 
44 

84462 
24240 
17760 
86072 

)    42282 

•42461 

)    88072 

J  ^87828 

88619 

47000 

)    19162 

y  ^21886 

•27676 

•6118 

28788 

104476 

•100960 

94847 

60668 

•60296 

82696 

•49661 

81722 

24992 

A.  80401 

80404 

•29624 

•44780 

•84800 

•9822 

•90188 
40640 
28888 

•82802 
•26618 

•—8606 

•77268 

26617 

8046 

•28208 
•18661 

•2741 

•46688 

•20940 
•17768 

-•9188 
•9666 
•6624 

Salpbnr 

PhoBphonuL 

PoUsaiiim 

Ditto 

Sodium 

Tinrt 

Ditto 

Ircm 

Ditto 

TiR 

AnM^ifc^ t.. 

Antimony. 

CoDDcr. 

IMtto 

Lead 

Silver. 

From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  of  calorific  equiv- 
alents, it  will  be  obvious  that  the  temperature  evolved  in  the  act 
of  combination  rises  highest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cbemical 
affinity  between  tlie  two  elements  is  the  strongest,  and  where  the 
compound  possesses  the  greatest  stability.  No  definite  quantita- 
tive expression  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  evolution  of  heat 
during  combination,  can,  however,  be  deduced  from  these  num- 
bers, owing  to  the  variety  of  disturbing  causes  when  bodies  are 
compared  m  the  solid  state. 

(211)  On  the  Heat  developed  dvHng  the  Reaction  of  Acids 
vpan  Bases. — ^A  careful  and  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  heat  developed  during  the  saturation  of  dilute  solutions  of 
different  acids,  bv  each  of  the  more  important  bases  with  which 
they  form  soluble  compounds,  was  published  by  Andrews  in 
1841.  (Trans,  Boy,  Irish  Acad.j  vol.  xix.  Part  II.)  In  these 
experiments  a  slight  excess  of  acid  was  purposely  employed ;  the 
bases,  where  it  was  possible,  being  in  a  state  of  solution.  When 
the  bases  are  in  the  msoluble  form,  the  heat  observed  is  of  course 
lower  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action ;  a  portion  being  ab- 
sorbed in  tJie  passage  of  the  base  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  con- 
dition ;  but  althougn  the  quantity  of  heat  so  absorbed  is  unknown, 
this  amount  is  constant  for  the  same  base,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
served results  obtained  ftr  the  combination  of  equal  weights  of 
this  base  with  different  acids  are  mutually  comparable.  A 
resitmS  of  this  subject  is  given  by  the  same  author  in  a  '*  Report 
on  the  Heat  of  Combination,"  published  in  the  Beport  of  the 
British  Association  for  1849,  p.  69.  From  these  experiments  it 
appears : — 

1.  "  That  an  equivalent  of  the  same  base,  combined  with  dif- 
ferent acids,  produces  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 

2.  "  An  equivalent  of  the  same  acid,  combined  with  different 
bases,  produces  different  amounts  of  heat. 
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8.  "  When  a  neutral  salt  is  conyerted  into  an  add  nih  bj 
combining  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of  an  acid,  no  diaah 
gagement  of  heat  occurs. 

4.  ^'  When  a  double  salt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  neu- 
tral Balt3,  no  disengagement  of  heat  occurs. 

5.  ^'  When  a  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  the 
combination  is  acxx>mpanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat. 

6.  '^  When  o^e  and  the  saino  base  displaces  another  from  an^ 
of  its  neutral  combinations,  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  a 
always  [nearly]  the  same,  whatever  the  acid  element  maj^  be.*** 

The  results  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  lead  to  conclustona  sab- 


*  The  author  oannot  Jiere  omit  aoknowledgfaiff  the  kindneH  of  his  friend  nr.  is* 
dtewB,  who  has  fiimiahed  hhn  with  a  table  m  Ub  experimental  reeaha,  redoeed  ftoai 
the  paper  in  the  TrantaeiionM  of  ike  Rojfol  Iritk  Aeadmnjf  to  the  hydrogen  ^ak^ooh 
reeled  for  the  spedfio  heat  of  tlie  solationa  employed ;  this  oonreetion  ia  very  triffing  ia 
amount,  bat  it  was  omitted,  as  stated,  in  ^e  original  pi^>er.  Dr.  Andrews  haa  aliD 
oommnnioated  to  the  author  the  result  of  an  uiq>abliahed  series  of  experiments  i^qb 
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ANDBEWa 

FAVU 

Adda. 

Pntal- 
Blam. 

Sodium. 

Barinm. 

A.xnxnO' 
Dlam. 

neeiam. 

€•1. 
dum. 

Zhie. 

Leirf. 

SOTer. 

Potai- 

dam. 

a-. 

Sulphuric...... 

16900 

16200 

•  •• 

18900 

18500 

••• 

11800 

••■ 

.*• 

16088 

IMIO 

Sulphurous.... 

16900 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

... 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

••■ 

n* 

Nitric.......... 

14600 

14000 

14700 

12200 

17700 

16700 

10800 

8900 

eff'^o 

16510 

16281 

Phosphoric. 

14200 

14000 

... 

••• 

••• 

16500 

.•• 

«•• 

••  * 

17766 

.*■ 

Arsenic 

14100 

18900 

••• 

12200 

••• 

••• 

.•• 

••• 

•• 

••• 

.«• 

Hydrochloric 

14300 

14700 

14700 

12200 

17700 

••• 

10600 

••• 

•• 

16666 

15]tt 

Hydrobromic 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

••• 

■•• 

••. 

■• 

16610 

15151 

Hydriodic 

14200 

14100 

14700 

11900 

•.• 

••• 

9800 

••• 

•• 

16698 

15097 

Chromic 

14000 

... 

••• 

... 

•.• 

... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

Oxalic 

14400 
18800 

14600 
18800 

•  •• 

18700 

12400 
11900 

••• 
••• 

•*• 
16800 

••• 
••• 

••• 
8100 

••• 
••• 

14166 
18978 

1875S 

Acetic 

18600 

Formic 

18900 

•.• 

••• 

■  •• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

.*• 

••• 

18108 

Tartaric 

18200 

12900 

••• 

11200 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

18426 

12651 

Citric 

18200 

12900 

••• 

11000 

••• 

... 

... 

..• 

••• 

18668 

18178 

^cdidc 

18400 

12900 

••• 

11200 

••• 

... 

..• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 
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stantiallj  similar,  though  the  absolute  quantities  of  heat  which 
they  obtained,  in  many  cases  differ  considerably  from  those  pub- 
lished by  Andrews.  The  table  which  is  given  at  the  bottom  of 
this  and  the  preceding  page  indicates  the  amount  of  heat  obtained 
by  both  observers  by  combining  1  equivalent  of  each  of  the  dif- 
farent  gases,  with  each  acid,  the  acid  being  always  very  slightly 
in  excess. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  it 
appears  saiest  to  state,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  during 
the  act  of  combination  of  equivalent  quantities  of  different  acids 
with  a  given  base,  although  nearly  me  same,  is  not  rigidly  so. 


this  Bobject,  which  were  undertaken  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  difference 
betwe«*n  the  oondusionB  arrived  at  by  the  French  chemists,  and  those  formerly  publish- 
ed by  the  Professor  of  Belfast  The  general  result  of  these  new  experiments,  which 
were  performed  with  thermometers  of  greater  sensitiveness  than  on  the  former  occfb- 
rion,  and  with  additional  precautions  to  avoid  error,  confirms  the  conclusions  previously 
amred  at  by  Dr.  Andrews. 


the  undermentioned  Bases  with  1  Equivalent  ofcertai/n  Acids. 


▲n» 

81LBERMANN. 

Btrinm. 

Ammo- 
niam. 

DesioxiL 

Cal- 
cium. 

Zlna 

ganese. 

NiekeL 

Cobalt 

Iron, 
ferrooB. 

Cad- 

xniam. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

•.• 

14690 

14440 

•  •• 

10466 

12076 

11982 

11780 

10872 

10240 

7720 

•  •• 

•*• 

... 

•  •• 

*.. 

•  •• 

.*■ 

... 

*•. 

••* 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

.•• 

ItSM 

18676 

12840 

16943 

8828 

10860 

10460 

9966 

9648 

8116 

6400 

9240 

6206 

••• 

•.• 

••. 

••. 

... 

... 

•  •• 

•** 

.*• 

... 

•  •• 

aa. 

... 

•  •• 

... 

*•. 

... 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  a. 

•  a. 

... 

•  •• 

aa. 

••• 

•*. 

18686 

18220 

... 

8807 

11286 

10412 

10374 

9828 

8109 

6416 

a.  a 

... 

•*• 

.*• 

••. 

... 

... 

•.• 

... 

... 

a*. 

.a. 

.a. 

aaa 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

•*• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  •m 

... 

•  a. 

... 

... 

... 

.*. 

•*• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..• 

a.. 

.•• 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••* 

.«• 

... 

... 

... 

•  a. 

••• 

••• 

12649 

12270 

••• 

7720 

9982 

9246 

9272 

8690 

7646 

6264 

a.. 

•*• 

•••                    ... 

.*• 

... 

••. 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

.a. 

•  a. 

aa. 

.*• 

Mt                    ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*•. 

... 

... 

.a. 

aaa 

••• 

•*•                    ••• 

... 

.•• 

... 

•.. 

... 

... 

... 

aa. 

... 

•  •• 

•.• 

•  ••                   ... 

... 

.*• 

••. 

... 

... 

•  ••• 

••• 

..a 

aa. 

aa. 

••• 
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They  might  probably  be  arranged  in  i^atAermic  groopi,  u 
follows : — ^thoB^  which  stand  first  evolving  most  heat : 


1.  Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids     .    . 

2.  Oxalic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  hy- ) 
drochloric,  hydriodic  .*.....      J 

8.  Chromic,  formic,  acetic 

4.  Tartaric?  citric,  succinic 


WitklXqtorFMi^ 

15900 
14600— 14900 

14OOO_13800 
13200 


The  bases  also  differ  in  the  amounts  of  heat  which  they  emit 
in  combining  with  the  same  acid,  but  as  only  a  very  few  of  the 
bases  are  soluble  in  water,  their  thermic  powers  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  so  simple  a  manner  as  those  of  the  acids.  Potash,  soda, 
and  baryta  seem  to  be  nearly  isothermic,  whilst  ammonia  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  tliese  bases.  Lime,  magnesia,  and  the  other 
insoluble  oxides,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  each 
other,  until  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  absorbed  during  their 
passage  into  the  liquid  form  is  known. 

(212)  JSntimate  of  Heat  absorbed  during  Solution  of  SaUs.— 
During  the  solution  of  saline  bodies  in  water,  heat  is  generally 
absorbed ;  but  in  a  few  instances  where  anhydrous  salts  are  die- 
solved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper, 
an  evolution  of  heat  occurs,  owing  to  the  preliminary  formation 
of  a  solid  hydrate.  The  following  are  experimental  data  fiu^ 
nished  by  Favre  and  Silbermaun  upon  this  point : — 


Heat  Absorbed  during  the  Solution  of  Salts, 


Atomic 

weights. 

Ueat  units 

abaorbtHi  by  1 

gramme. 

87x2 

86-8 

71x2 

49-1 

66x2 

11-1 

80-6  X  2 

14-8 

76x2 

121 

268-6 

231 

237-6 

19-0 

136-0 

26-6 

74-6 

61-9 

68-5 

8-9 

63-6 

661 

66-6 

16-6 

79-2 

24-9 

104-0 

16-9 

119 

87-8 

166 

29-2 

101 

70-6 

86 

46-6 

80 

66-9 

82 

271 

106-7 

41-2 

166-6 

14-9 

170 
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Name  of  Salt 


Sulphate  of  potassium 

**  sodium 

**  ammonium 

"  zinc 

"  iron  (ferrous).. 

"  potash-alum.... 

**  ammonia-alum. 
Acid  sulphate  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  potassium 

"  sodium 

"  ammonium 

"  calcium 

"  strontium 

"  barium 

Bromide  of  potassium 

Iodide  of  potassium 

Nitrate  of  potassium 

**         sodium 

"         ammonium 

"         calcium 

"         strontium 

»«         lead 

"         silver 


Heatabtorb- 

ed  by  1  eqt  in 

graumta. 


6142 
6972 
1466 
2383 
1839 
6991 
4612 
8481 
3866 

620 
8488 

860 
1972 
1767 
4498 
4847 
7121 
8867 
6272 
2222 
4866 
2467 
6287 
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(313)  Seat  eodhed  during  the  Solution  of  Gases. — During  the 
lolntion  of  gaseous  acids  and  bases  in  water,  a  considerable  evo- 
lution of  heat  takes  place,  which  has  been  estimated  by  Favre 
and  Silbermann  in  the  following  instances  : — 


Name  of  Oas. 


Salphoroas  anhydride^ 

Hydrochloric  acid. , 

Hydrobromic  acid 

Hydriodio  add. 

Ammonia 


Fonnnle. 


80^ 
HCl 
HBr 
HI 
HaN 


Atomic 
weights. 


82x2 
86*6 
81 
128 
17 


Heat  nnits 

firom  1 
gnunme. 


120-^ 
449*6 
285*6 
147-7 
614-8 


Heat  nnita 

from  1  eqt.  in 

grammes. 


7705 
16410 
19088 
18906 

8788 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELEOTRICirT. 


L  Mi 


iem. — 11.  Static  Electricity. — III.  Dynamic  or  VoUaic 
vceotricity. — IV.  Eleotro-Jfagneiism. — ^V .  Jfaaneto-JElectri- 
city. — VX  ThemuhElectriciSy. — VII.  Animal  Electricity. 
— ^v III.  Diamagnetism. 

(214)  The  forces  of  magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  found 
to  be  so  intimately  related,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  study  the 
operations  of  either  separately. 

The  power  of  the  loadstone  to  attract  small  pieces  of  iron  was 
recognised  as  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  ' pointing '  of  the  magnetic 
needle  north  and  south,  was  early  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it  was  not  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  European  nations  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.      The  property  of  temporarily  attracting  light  objects 
which  amber  acquires  when  rubbed,  was  also  familiar  to  the  G  re- 
dan philosophers ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  260  years  ago  that 
Gilbert  laid  the  foundation  of  electrical  science,  and  that  Otto  de 
Guericke  and  Ilauksbee  contrived  the  first  electrical  machines. 
Nautical  men,  likewise,  had  often  observed  that  after  a  ship  had 
experienced  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  compass  was  deranged  or 
its  poles  were  reversed  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that 
the  true  connexion    between    electricity   and    magnetism  was 
pointed  out  by  Oersted,  when  he  publislied  his  memorable  dis- 
covery, that  a  magnetic  needle  if  suspended  freely  at  its  centre, 
would  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  wire  which  was  transmit- 
ting an  electric  current.    After  the  publication  of  Oersted's  dis- 
covery, the  means  of  obtaining  powerful  temporary  magnets  by 
transmitting   electrical   currents  through  wires    coiled    around 
massif  of  soft  iron,  or  in  other  words,  tlie  methods  of  preparinpj 
electro-magnets,  were  speedily  devised  ;  and  thus  the  dependence 
of  magnetism  on  electricity  in  motion  was  shown  ;  whilst  in  1831 
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the  completion  of  thiB  chain  of  dmoaretj  wm  effected  by  Put 
day,  who  annonnced  that  a  current  of  dectricitjr  mifffat  be  ob- 
tained in  a  cloeed  conducting  wire  from  the  mapieti  dj  mofing 
it  across  the  line  of  the  conductor. 

In  its  chemical  bearings,  particular  importance  attache!  to 
Yolta's  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  Imtteiy,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Davy,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  de 
alkalies  and  of  the  earths,  and  effected  a  complete  change  m  llie 
aspect  of  chemical  science.  In  later  years,  the  am^lioatiooi  of 
the  voltaic  battery  to  the  chemical  arts  of  gilding,  olvering,  flr^ 
ing,  &e.j  have  rendered  it  an  instrument  of  great  importinoe  in 
the  industrial  arts. 

§L  MAONEnsn. 

(215)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  snlged 
ol  niagiietism.  but  a  few  remarks  upon  the  more  important  pecu- 
liarities of  this  force  will  materially  aid  in  fixing  upon  the  mind 
clear  ideas  of  polarity  and  }>olar  action. 

Electricity  is,  like  magnetism,  a  {>olar  force,  and  the  pheiio=> 
mena  of  chemical  attraction  also  fall  into  the  dass  of  polar  aetioDib 

The  most  obvious  character  of  magnetism  is  seen  in  the  power 
of  attracting  masses  of  iron,  which  is  displayed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  ma^etized  bodies.  This  power  of  attractiiiff  iron 
was  first  observed  by  the  ancients  in  an  iron  ore  obtained  fitxa 
Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor ;  hence  the  property  was  termed  mofnd' 
isniy  and  when  in  more  recent  times  its  directive  property  wis 
observed,  the  mineral  itself  was  named  the  leadrsUme  or  loiad- 
stone.  A  steel  bar  if  rubbed  in  one  direction  with  the  loadstone 
acquires  similar  properties ;  when  poised  horizontallv,  as  may 
be  done  by  supporting  it  upon  a  point,  such  a  bar  will  tidce  up 
a  fixed  position  with  regard  to  tne  poles  of  the  earth ;  in  this 
country  it  will  point  nearly  north  and  south.  The  end  of  a 
magnetic  bar  which  points  towards  the  north  is  distine^uished  by 
a  mark,  and  is  hence  often  termed  the  marked  end  of  the  mag- 
net. Thia  peculiarity  in  the  magnet  of  taking  a  fixed  direction, 
renders  it  invaluable  to  the  navigator.  A  magnetized  needle 
attached  to  a  card  marked  with  the  cardinal  points,  and  properly 
poised,  constitutes  the  marincr^s  compa^fS, 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  laid  over  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  and 
iron  filings  be  evenly  sifted  upon  the  paper,  it  will  be  found,  on 
gently  tapping  the  paper,  that  the  particles  of  iron  accumulate  in 
two  groups,  one  around  each  extremity  of  the  bar  as  a  centrei 
and  that  from  these  points  the  filings  arrange  themselves  in 
curved  lines,  somewhat  resembling  those  shown  in  fig.  153,  ex- 
tending from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other.  This  experiment 
shows  that  the  attractive  forces  are  concentrated  near  the  two 
extremities  of  such  a  bar.  A  soft  iron  wire  freely  suspended  al 
its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direction,  will  be  attracted  indifferentlT 
at  both  ends  by  either  end  of  the  magnetic  bar ;  but  if  a  aeoond 
magnetic  bar  be  poised  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  wire,  it  wiD 
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A  that  one  end  of  tbiB  bar  will  be  attracted  wben'  the 
is  bronght  near  it  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  same  end 
repelled  if  the  opposite  end 
lagnet  be  presented  to  it.  Fib.  iss. 

examination  shows,  that 
lulsion  tukes  place  when 
!  prepentcd  to  each  other 
«  which  would  natnrally 

the  same  direction ;  two 
ids  repel  each  other,  and 
■epnlsion  ensues  when  two 
ids  are  presented  to  each 
whereas,  if  the  extremities  presented  naturally  point  m 

directions,  attraction  eiieaee  between  them  <  th6  north 
>ne  bar  attracts  the  south  end  of  the  other  Thus  it  ap 
at  there  are  two  kinds  of  magnetism  endowed  with  qaali 
logons,  bat  opposite,  to  each  other.  The  two  magnetic 
■e  always  developed  siomltaneonsly,  are  always  equal  in 

but  are  opposite  in  their  tendencies:  and  thus  are  capa- 
exactly  neutralizing   each  other.      They  accnmalate   at 

ends  of  the  bar.  These  ends  are  termed  ihe  poles  of  the 
Forces  which  exhibit  these  combinations  of  two  equal 
which  act  in  opposite  directions,  are  termed  polar  foives. 
)  Magn^ia  Induction. — Magnetism  acts  through  con- 
e  intervals  of  non-magnetic  matter  upon  bodies  such  as 
ich  are  susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  it  produces  a  tem- 
levelopment  of  magnetism  in  such  magnetizable  snbstan- 
piece  of  soft  iron  brought  near  to  a  magnet  immediately 

the  magnetic  state.  This  infiuence  of  the  magnet  oper- 
a  distance  is  termed  magnetic  induction,  and  it  is  in  con- 
)  of  this  action  that  tlie  iron  ia  attracted.  If  the  north 
>f  a  magnet,  l  (tig.  154),  be  presented  to  a  piece  of  soft 
i  latter  becoiiies  a  magnet  with  its  poles 
'  arranged ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soft  iron  ac-  *"'"  '**■ 
a  the  extremity  s,  presented  to  the  per- 
magnet,  magnetism  of  the  opposite  kind 
if  the  end,  s,  of  the  magnet,  l,  which  it  is 

approach.  The  soft  iron  will  now  attract 
Bc*!s  of  iron,  s  n,  a  n,  and  they  in  tnm  will 
I  others  by  a  continuation  of  the  inductive 

On  gradually   removing  the  permanent 

tlie  effects  diminish  as  the  distance  in- 
and  at  length  disappear  altogether.  This 
ion  in  the  effect  takes  place  much  more 
than  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
om  the  magnetic  pole,  but  the  exact  law 
IS  yet  been  ascertained.  The  polar  char- 
magnetic  induction  may  be  seen  by  aus- 

two  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a 
a,  (fig.  155) ;  the  lower  end  of  the  wireSj  n  n,  repel  each 
at  are  both  drawn  towards  the  magnet,  and  the  upper  ex- 
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tren^tdes,  Sj  s,  also  repel  each  other.  It  is  this  mntnal  repukion 
of  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  pieces  of  iron  which  causes  the 
iron  filings  (fig.  153)  to  distribute  themselyeB  in  cnrres 
around  the  magnet ;  for  in  this  experiment  each  parti- 
cle of  iron  becomes  for  the  time  a  magnet  with  (^po- 
site  poles.  It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of  this  poltfi- 
ty  tnat  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine  iron  wire  mider  in- 
duction  form  a  continnous  chain.  A  bar  of  soft  iron 
placed  on  a  magnet  of  equal  dimensions  neutralizes  its 
action  for  the  time ;  by  connecting  the  two  extremilaeB 
of  the  magnet,  it  diverts  the  induction  from  snrroond- 
ing  bodies,  and  concentrates  it  upon  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  induction  is  much  strengthened  if  the 
magnetic  circle  be  completed,  as  in  fig.  156,  by  uniting 
the  piece  of  iron  suspended  from  either  pole  by  the 
connecting  piece,  a  o.  This  induction  is  maintaii^ 
across  the  greater  number  of  bodies,  such  as  atmoe- 

Eheric  air,  glass,  wood,  and  the  metals.    It  is,  however,  modified 
y  the  interposition  of  iron,  cobalt^  and  nickel,  which  are  them- 
selves powerfully  susceptible  of  magnetism. 

Magnetic  induction  differs  essentially  fit>m 
electric  induction  (228)  in  this  particular— vix., 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  insulate  either  kind 
of  magnetism  from  the  other.  For  instance, 
if  one  end  of  the  two  united  pieces  of  iron, 
en,  8  n  (fig.  156),  exhibit  the  properties  cff  % 
north  magnetic  pole,  the  other  end  will  exhib- 
it those  ot  a  south  magnetic  pole  ;  but  if  the 
two  pieces  of  iron,  whilst  still  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  induction,  be  separated  from  each 
otlier,  and  then  the  magnet  be  withdrawn,  both 
pieces  of  iron  will  have  lost  their  magnetism. 
Aerain,  if  a  magnet  be  broken  in  the  middle,  it 
will  not  be  separated  into  one  piece  with  a 
north  and  another  with  a  south  pole;  each 
fragment  will  still  possess  two  poles,  turned 
in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  original  bar  (fig.  157) ;  and 
each  fragment  may  again  be  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  smaller  fragments,  each  of  which  will  still  possess  a  north 
and  a  south  pole. 

These  phenomena  may 
be  explained  by  supposing 
that  a  magnet  consists  of  a 
collection  of  particles,  each 
of  which  is  magnetic  and 
endued  with  both  kinds  of  magnetism.  In  the  unmagnetized 
condition  of  the  bar,  these  forces  are  mutually  combined,  and 
exactly  neutralize  each  other ;  but  when  the  mass  becomes  mag- 
netized, the  two  forces  are  separated  from  each  other,  thougn 
without  quitting  the  particle  ^vith  which  they  were  originafly 
associatea.    The  two  halves  of  each  particle  assume  an  opposite 
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magnetic  eonditioiL  All  the  north  poles  are  dispoeed  in  one 
direction  ;  whilst  all  the  sonth  poles  are  disposed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Each  particle  thus  acquires  a  polar  condition,  and 
adds  its  inductive  force  to  that  of  all  the  otners  ;  as  a  necessary 
oofusequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  opposite  powers  become 
accumulated  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  bar.    If  in  fig. 

158  the  small  circles  be  taken  to 
represent  the  ultimate  magnetic 
particles,  the  portions  in  shadow 
would  indicate  the  distribution  of 
south  ma^etism,  whilst  the  un- 
shaded hiuf  of  the  particles  would 
show  the  distribution  of  magnetism  of  the  opposite  kind.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  bj  the  fact  that  a  magnet  whilst  produ- 
cmg  induction  loses  none  of  its  force,  but  on  tne  contrary  suffei*s 
temporary  increase  of  power  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  induced 
macuetism  of  the  soft  iron  upon  it. 

(217)  Preparation  of  JHugnets. — Pure  soft  iron  loses  its  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  inductive  influence ; 
but  the  presence  of  certain  foreign  bodies  in  combination  with 
the  iron,  particularly  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  natural  loadstone,  and 
of  carbon,  as  in  steel,  enalues  the  body  to  retain  the  magnetic 
power  peijnanently.  Hardened  steel  is  always  the  materi^  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  permanent  magnets ;  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  so  intense  a  degree  of  magnetization  as  soft  iron,  but 
wnen  induction  has  once  been  produced  within  it,  the  effect  is 
retained  for  a^  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  development  of 
this  power  in  steel  is  much  facilitated  by  friction ;  and  the 
amount  of  force  developed  by  this  means  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  friction  is  performed.  A  simple 
method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  consists  in  placing  the  bar  on  its 
side  and  bringing  down  upon  one  of  its  extremities  either  of  the 
ends  of  a  bar  magnet.  If  the  north  end  be  brought  down  on  the 
Bted  bar,  it  must  be  drawn  slowly  along  towards  that  extremity 
of  the  baor  which  it  is  intended  shall  possess  south  magnetic  force ; 
this  operation  must  be  repeated  tliree  or  four  times  in  the  same 
direction.  A  more  effectual  plan  is  to  bring  down  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bar  the  two  ends  of  a  powerful 
horseshoe  magnet,   as   represented  in  fig. 

159  ;  the  south  pole  being  directed  towards 
the  end  of  the  bar  that  is  intended  to  pos- 
sess the  northern  polarity,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  then  moved  along  tlie  surface  from  the 
centre,  alternately  towards  either  extremity, 
taking  care  not  to  carry  the  horseshoe  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  to  withdraw  the  horseshoe 
from  the  bar  when  at  its  centre  g.  The  bar  is  then  turned  over 
and  the  process  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  but  in  the  same 
direction,  for  an  equal  number  of  times.  When  two  bars  are  to 
be  ma^etized,  they  may  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
extremities  being  connected  by  pieces,  of  soft  iron.    Both  the 
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poleB  of  the  horseshoe  are  broulit  down  upon  the  centre  of  mm 
of  the  Bted  bars,  and  it  is  caTriednrand  the  paralleloaram  ahnyi 
in  the  same  direction,  taking  care,  as  before,  to  withdraw  it  whoi 
oyer  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bars.  In  the  last  ammgementi  Ae 
induction  of  one  bar  acts  npon  and  exalts  the  intensiij  of  the 
magnetism  excited  in  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the  opporite 
poles  of  magnets,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  connected  bjpiem 
of  soft  iron,  so  that  the  continued  induction  shall  maintain  the 
force  of  each. 

In  the  act  of  masnetiaation,  the  horseshoe  loeea  nothing  of  iti 
power ;  but  the  norm  and  south  magnetism,  which  are  snppoied 
to  exist  in  every  particle  of  steel  and  iron,  and  which  in  the  la- 
magnetized  condition  are  so  combined  as  exactly  to  nentnlin 
ea(£  other,  appear  from  the  effect  of  the  induction  to  whidi  thcv 
have  been  subjected,  to  be  permanently  disturbed  in  their  e^dh- 
brium  in  the  newly-maffuetixed  bars.  The  more  intense  tibe 
power  of  the  horseshoe,  vie  greater  is  this  disturbaneei  and  llie 
more  powerful  are  the  magnets  which  are  produced. 

By  uniting  together  several  bar  magnets,  taking  care  that  tibe 
corresponding  poles  of  each  are  in  the  same  direction,  mamMf 
baUertea  of  great  power  may  be  obtained.  The  magnets  uoold 
be  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength ;  becanw  if  one 
of  the  bars  be  weaker  than  the  others,  it  matenally  ^tmifAlMfc 
the  power  of  the  whole,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  aa  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  would  do,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent.  Aa  amatfcv 
of  convenience,  the  bar  magnet  is  often  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  so  that  the  inductive  and  attractive  ,i>ower  of  boA 
poles  may  be  simultaneously  exerted  on  the  same  piece  of  iron; 
the  effect  is  in  this  manner  much  increased,  and  the  weij^t  sns- 
tained  by  the  two  poles  united  is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  two  weights  which  would  be  supported  by  each  pole  sqjt- 
rately.  For  this  reason,  the  soft  iron  armatures  k,  s,  of  a  load- 
stone (fig.  154)  add  greatly  to  its  power,  and  bv  facilitating  the 
application  of  the  ke  per^  or  piece  of  soft  iron  wnich  connects  the 
two  poles  when  not  in  use,  prevent  the  loss  of  the  magnetic  power. 

(218)  Influence  of  Mdecvlar  Motions  on  MoffMUsm. — ^It  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  friction  of  a  steel  bar,  whilst  under  in- 
duction, facilitates  its  msignetization.  The  same  effect  is  oocsr 
sioned  by  percussion  of  the  bar,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
ducing vibration  in  it  whilst  it  is  under  magnetic  induction.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  bar  has  been  fully  magnetized,  its  foroe  is 
reduced  by  the  application  of  a  sudden  blow ;  even  the  umple 
act  of  scratching  the  surface  with  sand-paper,  or  with  a  file,  may 
seriously  impair  the  i>ower  of  a  good  magnet. 

The  influence  of  heat  on  magnetism  is  remarkable.  If  a  steel 
bar  be  ignited  and  placed  under  induction,  and  whilst  still  in  this 
condition  it  be  suddenly  quenched,  it  will  be  found  to  be  power- 
fully  magnetic.  Again,  if  a  steel  magnet  be  icnited,  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  all  its  acquired  magnetism  wilf  have  disappeared. 
Elevation  of  temperature,  therefore,  evidently  favours  the  trans- 
fer of  magnetic  polarity  within  its  particles.    Further,  if  the  tern- 
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peratnre  of  a  piece  of  iron  be  raised  to  redness  (about  lOOO*'  F.), 
it  will  become  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
though  on  again  cooling  it  will  be  as  active  as  before.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  upon  cobalt  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
copper.*  Nickel,  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  loses  its  action 
upon  the  magnet,  as  at  600^  it  exerts  scarcely  any  attractive 
effect  on  the  needle.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  temperature 
upon  a  magnetic  bar,  that  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  the 
diminution  of  its  power  is  perceptible  by  the  rudest  tests.  If  the 
temperature  do  not  exceed  212°,  the  magnet  regains  its  force  on 
ooolitig.  On  the  other  hand,  by  cooling  a  magnet  artificially,  its 
power  is  for  the  time  exalted. 

(219)  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Intensity  of  a  Bar. — The 
fiimpleBt  method  of  ascertaining  the  intensity  of  the  power  of  a 
magnet,  consists  in  attaching  to  its  armature  a  scale-pan,  and 
«0certaining  the  amount  of  weight  which  it  will  support ;  but  it 
k  obvious  that  this  plan  is  not  susceptible  of  anv  higli  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  it  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  quite  uiapplicaMe.  A 
•till  easier,  and  more  generally  useful,  because  far  more  accurate. 
method,  consists  in  suspending  the  magnet  horizontally  at  its 
centre,  by  means  of  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  and  aHowing  it  to  take  a 
fixed  direction  under  the  infiuence  of  a  standard  magnet ;  it  \^ 
then  displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the  number 
of  oscillations  which  it  describes  in  a  given  time  is  counted.  The 
relative  intensity  of  the  power  of  two  or  more  bars,  which  may 
thus  be  compared,  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  For  esti- 
mating low  degrees  of  power,  the  torsion  of  a  glass  thread,  as 
employed  in  Coulomb's  electrometer  (226),  may  be  used.  The 
niutual  action  of  two  magnets  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them. 

(220^  Magnetiem  of  the  Earth — The  Dip, — The  remarkable 
fact  of  tne  pointing  of  the  needle  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  has  been  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  globe  of 
the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet, 
the  poles  of  which  are  situated 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  rotation  ;  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth's  north  pole  being 
of  the  same  kind  as  tlmt  of 
the  unmarked  end  of  the  mag- 
net. U*  a  small  magnetized 
needle,  a  n,  be  freely  suspend- 
ed horizontally  by  a  thread 
over  the  equator  of  a  sphere 
(fig.  160)  nme  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  passing  through  the 
oentre  of  which  a  small  magnetic  bar,  n  s,  at  right  angles  to  the 

*  Faradaj  has,  however,  shown  that  in  the  case  of  cobalt  its  magnetic  power  in- 
cnaies  as  the  temperature  rises  until  it  reaches  about  800**,  beyond  which  it  slowly 
ftnfaiishcw,  and  at  length  becomes  nearly  evanescent.    (PAt/.  TranB,  1856,  179). 


Fig.  160. 
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points  of  BUBponsion  of  the  globe,  is  placed^  the  needle  wiD,  ivh 
tlie  magnetic  bar  is  horizontal,  as  in  Ko.  1,  asnune  a  dimtioa 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  bar,  and  will  point  towuds  v  and  % 
preserving  its  horizontal  position ;  for  it  is  eqnallj  attraeted  br 
the  north  and  sonth  polarities  of  the  bar ;  but  if  one  of  die  mi 
of  the  magnetic  bar  oe  made  gradually  to  approach  fhe  needk^ 
as  at  2,  that  end  of  the  needle  which  previouuj  pointed  tewiidi 
this  pole  will  begin  to  incline  downwaids,  or  to  di^  nntfl,  whoi 
the  end  s  of  the  bar  is  exactly  under  the  point  n  of  the  MsA^ 
the  direction  of  the  needle  will  become  yertieal.  On  bring^ 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bar  towards  the  needle,  like  resnte  m^ 
be  obtained  with  the  otlier  end  of  the  needle.  Similar  phenonuM 
are  also  exhibited  when  a  magnetic  needle,  poised  homontaU^  at 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  is  carried  towards  either  of  its  poles.  A 
needle,  therefore,  which  when  unmaffneticed  is  so  poued  as  ts 
assume  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  btitude  of  Lonaon,  wppmn 
to  become  heavier  at  its  marked  end  hj  tiie  prooees  of  magnedi^ 
tion.  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  angular  amoatit^f 
this  inciinatian  can  be  accurately  observed,  is  called  a  di^pmf 
needle. 

(221)  Dedinatian  or  Vernation. — ^In  each  hemispfaete  theiell 
a  single  point  at  which  the  dippinff-needle  stands  vertieafly.iiai 
where  the  dip  is  90^.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  pemtii 
situated  in  about  96""  40'  W.  Ion.  and  1(f  U'  K •  lat ;  the  peinl 
where  it  would  be  vertical  in  the  southern  heminmete  Dsfac 
nearly  in  IV"  S.  lat.  and  ISO""  £.  Ion.  The  Uns  ^  noiip  Am 
not  correspond  to  the  earth's  equator ;  it  forms  an  irre)B;iilareirva 
inclined  to  it  at  about  12°,  and  crossing  it  in  four  places.  Dui 
arises  Irom  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  system  of  the  earth  is  modi 
more  complicated  than  is  represented  in  the  foreming  paragrapk 
Instead  of  being  single,  it  appears  to  be  dawjle^  as  was  mX 
pointed  out  by  Ilalley,  and  in  neither  of  these  two  systems  doai 
the  magnetic  axis  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eartL 
Consequently  in  most  places  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  tns 
geographical  north.  At  the  present  time  the  needle  in  LondoB 
points  rather  more  than  21°  west  of  north.  This  deviation  froa 
the  true  north  is  termed  the  variation  or  dedination  of  tf» 
needle. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  four  lines  of  no  decli- 
nation ;  two  of  which  may  be  considered  to  pass  through  tba 
point  of  90°  of  dip,  and  two  others  which  do  not  pass  through 
this  point.  These  four  lines  of  no  declination  have  reference  to  i 
double  magnetic  system  of  which  the  two  points  of  maximum 
force  in  the^orthern  hemisphere  are  resultants ;  and  these  points 
were  called  by  Halley  magnetic  poles.  They  do  not  correspond 
to  either  of  the  points  of  90°  of  dip,  which  have  also  been  called 
ntiametic  poles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
is  not  constant  at  the  same  spot.    In  the  year  165y,  the  needk 

Jointed  due  north  at  London.     It  then  gradually  assumed  s 
ecUnation  to  the  west,  which  continued  to  increase  until  abooi 
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r  1840,  at  which  .time  the  variation  to  the  west,  in  Lon- 
8  nearly  25^  ;  since  this  period  it  has  been  gradually  re- 
towards  the  east,  and  in  Majr,  1863,  it  was  21°  25'  W .  at 
The  rate  of  its  motion  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  pro- 
scoming  slower  as  it  approaches  the  pomt  of  retro^rcs- 
i  present  it  is  abont  6'  annually.    Independently  of  mese 

and  progressive  changes,  the  variation  is  subject  to 
movements  of  very  small  amount ;  north  of  the  magnetic 
in  England  and  the  middle  latitudes  the  north  end  of  the 
noves  slowly  eastward  in  the  forenoon,  attaining  its  mazi- 
tween  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  A.M.,  and  returns  to  its 
isition  at  about  ten  in  the  evening.  Connected  with  these 
ns  are  corresponding  variations  in  the  dip,  which  during 
fifty  years  has  been  observed  in  Loudon  to  diminish  an- 
bout  2''6.  From  observations  made  at  the  Kew  Obser- 
the  dip  in  May,  1863,  was  68°  15'. 
)  VarioUian  in  the  IrUermty  of  the  Eo,rtK%  magnetism, — 
maity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  also  found  to  vary  at 
;  points  of  the  surface,  but  the  law  of  its  increase  haa  not 
arly  determined ;  the  line  of  minimum  intensity,  or  mag- 
wUoTj  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hical  equator,  but  does  not  coincide  either  with  this  or 
\  line  of  no  dip ;  it  forms  an  irregular  curve  cutting  both 
lines.    The  points  of  greatest  intensity,  moreover,  do  not 

with  those  at  which  tne  dipping-needle  is  vertical.  The 
degree  of  intensi^  that  has  been  actually  measured  is 
he  lowest  0*706.^  Both  the  maximum  and  minimum 
sntioned  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  it  be  sup- 
lat  the  globe  be  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
18  of  100°  and  260°,  the  western  hemisphere,  coinprising 
i  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  presents  a  higher  intensity  than  the 
;  but  the  charge  of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern  hem- 
A  equaL  In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  two  points 
num  intensity,  the  most  powerful  being  in  North  Amer- 

determined  by  Lefroy,  in  1848-44,  to  oe  situated  in  52° 
at.  92°  W.  Ion.,  the  intensity  being  1-88.  The  weaker 
m  was  found  by  Haneteen  in  1828-29  in  Siberia,  in  120° 
^ith  an  intensity  of  1*76.  Sir  James  Ross,  in  1840-48, 
he  principal  maximum  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in 
bie  meridian  of  134°  E.,  and  a  few  degrees  North  of  the 
io  circle,  whilst  the  weaker  maximum  in  the  southern 
lere,  according  to  Sabine,  is  about  130°  W.  The  inten- 
he  ma^etic  lorce  at  London  is  now  1*372. 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  like  tlie  variation  and 
»  is  found  to  suffer  periodical  changes.  Besides  these 
variations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  other  irregular 

unit  of  intensity  used  in  the  text  is  that  proposed  by  Bumboldk,  derived  horn 
if  a  particular  magnet  which  he  employed ;  but  in  the  later  magnetic  ob- 
the  unit  of  intensity  employed  has  been  that  recommended  by  the  Royal 
L :  a  second  of  time,  a  foot  of  space,  and  a  grain  of  mass.  The  magnetia 
pon  this  scale  at  London  is  at  present  10*81. 
21 
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variations  have  been  observed.  These,  have  been  termed  maa 
netic  stotnna :  they  are  indicated  bj  sudden  and  connderable 
disturbances  of  the  magnetic  instruments,  of  short  duration, 
which  are  produced  by  some  widely  acting  causes,  as  these  dis- 
turbances have  been  noticed  simult^eously  at  very  distant  parts  . 
of  the  earth's  surface.  In  extreme  cases,  the  diminution  ol  the 
magnetic  intensity  during  the  ^  storms '  has  amounted  to  a  large 
proportion  of  its  total  force.  Sabine  considers  that  these  mag- 
netic storms  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  solar  atmosphoe, 
which  are  indicated  by  variations  in  the  number  and  form  of  the 
spots  upon  the  sun's  disk ;  their  epochs  of  maximum  recurring  at 
decennial  intervals,  with  epochs  of  minimum  intensity  occurriitf 
midway  between  each  maximum.  These  intervals  coincide  with 
the  decennial  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar 
spots  observed  by  Schwabe.* 

Since,  then,  tlie  earth  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  immense 
magnet  of  small  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  under 
favpurable  circumstances,  magnetic  induction  should  arise  from 
its*  influence.  Such  effects  are  indeed  continually  observed.  If 
a  soft  iron  bar  be  ])laced  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  it  ac<^uire8  tem- 
porary magnetic  properties,  the  lower  extremity  acting  as  the 
marked  pole  of  a  magnet  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  while  the 
upper  extremity  acts  as  the  unmark^  pole.  Bv  reversing  the 
position  of  the  bar,  the  end  which  is  now  the  lower  will  still 
possess  the  magnetism  of  the  marked  pole.  A  bar  of  steel,  such 
as  the  poker  or  tongs,  which  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  (a  line 
in  this  latitude  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  dip),  is  from 
this  cause  frequently  found  to  be  permanently,  thougli  weakly, 
magnetic.  It  is  to  the  same  cause  operating  through  the  lap«e 
of  ages,  in  the  same  direction,  upon  the  loadstone,  that  its  potar 
ity  is  to  be  ascribed. 

If  a  steel  bar  be  made  to  vibrate  while  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  dip,  as  by  giving  it  a  smart  blow,  it  is  magnetized  still  more 
powertully,  and  this  effect  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
inductive  influence  of  other  masses  of  iron  placed  in  contact  with 
it.  Thus  by  allowing  a  steel  bar,  supported  in  the  line  of  the 
dip,  to  rest  upon  an  anvil,  and  striking  it  strongly  with  a  ham- 
mer, it  becomes  decidedly  magnetized.  All  permanent  magnet- 
ism may,  however,  again  be  removed  from  it  by  placing  it  acrM 
the  line  of  dip,  and  striking  it  two  or  three  blows  as  betore. 

Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only  substances  which  are 
powerfully  magnetizable ;  but  a  susceptibility  to  magnetism  in  a 
much  feebler  degree  has,  by  the  researches  of  Faraday  and 
others  (323),  been  proved  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  other  bodiee. 
Before  describing  tne  method  in  which  these  experiments  were 

*  A  singular  corroboration  of  thiA  theory  is  afforded  by  an  obeerration  of  Xr.  Ov- 
ringtoD,  who  was  watching  a  large  spot  on  the  sun  on  Ist  September,  1859 :  suddenly, 
at  11  ^'  20'  A.if.,  a  bright  spot  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  one ;  this  appeanDOi 
lasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  a  corresponding  disturbance  in  time  and  diiratiQn  vil 
indicated  by  the  self-registering  magnetometers  at  Kew. 
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1,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  leading  plienome* 
trieitj  ;  and  these  will  now  be  considered. 

§  n.  Static  ELBOTRiorrY. 

The  force  of  electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  and  all- 
j  influences  which  .are  intimately  connected  with  the 
\  of  chemical  attraction.  Indeed  some  of  our  most 
philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  regard  electricity  and 
eU;traction  in  the  light  of  different  manifestations  of  the 
It. 

>wards  of  2000  years  it  has  been  known  that  when  am- 
bbed  upon  bodies  such  as  fur,  or  wool,  or  silk,  it  ac- 
a  short  time  the  property  first  of  attracting  light  ob- 
i  as  fragments  of  paper  or  particles  of  bran,  and  after- 
•epelling  them.  Until  about  260  years  ago,  amber  was 
mown  substance  by  which  such  effects  were  produced, 
lat  time  Gilbert  discovered  that  a  number  of  other 
ch  as  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  sulphur,  might  be  made 
similar  motions.  The  power  thus  callea  into  action 
called  electricity^  from  HXe/crpov  (amber),  the  body  in 
V9S  first  observed.  Independently  of  its  origin  in  fric- 
18  been  found  that  electricity  is  liberated  by  chemical 
r  certain  vital  operations,  by  heat,  by  magnetism,  by 
on,  and  in  fact  by  almost  every  motion  that  occurs 
face  of  the  globe.  Electricity  neither  increases  nor 
B  the  weight  of  bodies  under  its  infiuence,  and  neither 
lor  reduces  their  bulk.  It  may  be  excited  in  all  sub- 
lay  be  communicated  from  one  electrified  or  excited 
nother  previously  in  a  neutral  or  unelectrified  coijdi- 
it  may  be  stored  up  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 
Vwo  hinds  of  Electricity. — 
mple  contrivance  will  suf- 
samining  the  fundamental 
la  of  electricity  as  devel- 
riction : — 

a  Uttle  sealing-wax  in  the 
t  candle,  and  draw  it  out 
read  8  or  10  inches  long, 
)  thickness  of  a  stout  knit- 
Attach  to  one  end  of  it  a 
tper  about  an  inch  square, 
Qted  in  fig.  161 ;  suspend 
md  disk  oy  means  of  a 
rap  and  a  few  fibres  of  un- 
from  a  glass  rod  fixed 
ly  to  some  convenient  sup- 
w  rub  a  stick  of  sealing- 
a  bit  of  dry  flannel,  and 
ear  the  paper  disk :  the  disk  will  at  first  be  strongly 
and  will  then  be  as  strongly  driven  away.    Whilst  it  is 
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in  tinB  condition  of  lepukioii  bj  the  wuc,  bring  toiTaidt  it  t 
warm  glass  tabe  that  has  be«n  nibbed  with  %  dry  silk  handker 
chief;  the  disk  will  be  immediately  attracted,  and  in  an  inatnt 
aftarwutlB  it  will  again  be  repellec^  bnt  it  will  now  be  firand  to 
be  attracted  by  the  wax.    It  is  therefore  evident,  that  bj  the  fiie- 


tion  of  the  glass  and  of  the  wax,  two  similar  bnt  oppoiite  pow«n 
are  developed.  A  body  which  haq  been  eleeferifiad  or  Ampi 
with  eleotricibr  from  the  wax  is  repelled  by  the  wax :  bnt  it  ii 
attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  me$  wna.  In  oraflr  to  dis- 
tin^oish  these  two  opposite  powers  from  eaeh  odiar,  Aaft  powar 
which  is  obtained  m>m  the  glass  has  been  termed  vUnea^mm 
poMive  electricity :  that  from  the  wax  rmnaui  or  nofoiim  else- 
tridty. 

liOt  ns  snppose  that  the  paj>er  disk  has  been  iiuatgsd  by 
means  of  the  glass  tnbe,  so  that  it  is  repelled  on  attempting  ts 
bring  the  glass  near  it ;  this  state  will  be  retained  by  toe  wtk 
for  many  minutes.  This  contrivance  forms,  in  &ot|  an  rfaflfrip 
ioopcj  for  it  furnishes  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  bo^  be 
electrified  or  not,  and  even  of  indicating  the  kind  of  eleetrieilj. 
Suppose  that  a  body  snspected  to  be  e^cMfied  is  brondit  near 
the  disk,  which  is  in  a  state  repulsive  of  the  ^asa  tube ;  u  repat 
sion  occur  between  the  d^  and  the  body  wnich  is  being  tested 
for  electricity,  it  is  i^t  once  obvious  tlwt  the  substance  is  eleetri* 
fled ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  vitreously  electrified,  sinee  it 
produces  an  e&ct  similar  to  that  which  would  be  exhibited  by 
an  excited  jglass  tube. 

The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repolaicm  nu^ 
Fio.  168.  be  further  exemplified  by  the  following  experiments: 
— Suspend  two  straws,  separately,  by  a  fibre  of  silk, 
each  to  a  glass  rod  (fig.  162) ;  bring  an  excited  stick 
of  sealing-wax  towards  eaeh ;  each  will  be  first  attract- 
ed and  then  repelled ;  whilst  thus  repulsiTC  to  the 
wax,  bring  the  one  near  to  the  other ;  they  will  re- 
cede from  each  other  as  tbey  did  from  the  wax.  If 
both  straws  be  excited  by  glass,  they  will  in  like  man- 
ner repel  each  other ;  Dtit  if  one  be  excited  by  the 
glass  and  tiie  other  by  the  wax  they  will  attract  each 
other.  Hence  we  learn,  that  bodies  similarly  electii* 
fied  repel,  &ose  differently  electrified  attract  each  other. 
Proceeding  a  step  further,  it  wifl  be  found  that  whenever  two 
bodies  are  ruobed  together,  both  kinds  of  electricity  are  libe^ 
ated,  but  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  remain  in  contact,  no  sign  of 
the  presence  of  either  electricity  appears ;  on  separating  flieiDy 
both  are  found  to  be  electrified — tne  one  vitreously,  the  othev 
resinouslj :  for  example,  stretch  a  piece  of  dry  silk  over  a  brass 
plate,  and  rub  it  upon  a  glass  plate ;  so  long  as  the  two  bodies 
are  in  contact,  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  electricity  set  free 
are  precisely  sufficient  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  combined 
plates  will  not  affect  the  electroscope,  but  as  soon  as  the  glass 
plate  and  the  silk  are  separated,  the  glass  will  repel  the  disk  (fig» 
161),  while  the  silk  will  attract  it. 
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)  Instdatore  and  Gonduotars. — ^Bodies  that  have  been 
metrically  excited,  return  to  their  neutral  condition  when 
.  by  other  Bnbstanoee,  but  with  decrees  of  rapidity  depend 
;he  kind  of  body  which  touches  them.  A  rod  of  sealing- 
of  shell-lac,  for  example,  may  be  held  in  contact  with  any 
ed  body  without  seuBibly  lessening  the  charge ;  but  the 
;ary  touch  of  a  metallic  wire,  or  oi  the  hand,  is  sufficient 
>ve  aU  indications  of  electric  excitement :  it  is  therefore 
at  there  are  some  bodies  which,  like  the  wire  or  the  hand, 
allow  the  passage  of  electricity,  and  these  are  termed  conr 
:  whilst  there  are  others  which,  like  shell-lac,  do  not 
Uow  its  passage,  and  these  are  called  msnlatars.  There 
rrer,  no  absolute  line  of  distinction  between  these  two 
>f  bodies ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  perfect  insula- 
perfect  conduction,  for  the  two  classes  of  bodies  pass 
ly  one  intb  the  other. 

lie  following  table  each  substance  enumerated  is  superior 
ating  power  to  all  those  which  follow  it.  The  nearer  the 
36  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  better,  on  the  con- 
I  its  conducting  power : — 


Insulators. 

BAses  and  Dry  Steam. 

^Lac. 

lur. 

er. 

18. 

k  Percha  and  Caoutchouc, 
ond,  and  some  other  pre- 
OB  stones. 

Fur. 


Spermaceti. 

Turpentine  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Fixed  Oils. 

String  and  Vegetable  Fibres. 

Moist  Animal  Dubstances. 

Water. 

Saline  Solutions. 

Flame. 

Melted  Salts. 

Plumbago. 

Charcoal. 

All  the  Metals. 

Conductors* 


object  is  spoken  of  as  being  electrically  insulated  when 
pported  by  means  of  some  badly  conducting  substance 
prevents  the  free  escape  of  the  electricity.  The  presence 
ure  deposited  from  tne  air  upon  the  surface  even  of  the 
olator  converts  it  for  the  time  into  a  conductor,  and  is  one 
nost  annoying  impediments  to  the  success  of  electrical 
lents,  as  the  power  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  accumu- 
Glass  is  especially  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  but  bj 
ng  it  when  practicable,  and  keeping  it  thoroughly  warm, 
Icrdty  is  diminished.  By  due  precautions,  mstrnments 
constructed  which,  in  dry  air,  will  preserve  a  charge  for 
hours. 

most  perfect  insulators  still  allow  electric  power  to  tra- 
em,  although  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  and 
lev  are  termed  Dielectrics  (230).  Thus,  if  one  side  of  a 
glass  be  electrified  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  silk,  the 
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opposite  face  also  ac^uirea  the  power  of  attncting  partidjes  of 
bran  or  other  light  objects. 

(226)  Eled/ra9cape$. — ^Yariona  instniinentB  have  been  derised 
for  detecting  feeble  charges  of  electricity.     One  of  the  most  ooih 

venient  of  these  is  the  odd-leaf  decbroMtp^ 
(fig.  163),  which  is  sensible  to  extremely  smill 
charges.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  gold  leaTci 
snsDended  from  the  lower  extremity  of  a  me- 
tallic wire  which  terminatea  above  in  a  hnm 
plate.  The  wire  is  insulated  by  passiDg  it 
through  a  varnished  glass  tnbe  padded  widi 
silk,  and  the  whcde  is  surrounded  and  sn{qp(Mi- 
ed  by  a  glass  case.  The  approach  of  an  ex- 
cited body  instantly  causes  the  divergence  of 
the  leaves.  If  a  glass  tube  be  rubbed  with  a 
dry  handkerchief  and  touched  with  a  small 
disk  of  paper  insulated  by  attaching  it  to  a  rod 
of  sealmg-wax,  as  directed  in  preparing  the 
electroscope  (fig.  161),  a  small  vitreous  charge  wiU  be  received 
by  the  paper,  and  if  carried  by  it  to  the  cap  of  the  electroscope, 
tne  leaves  will  diverge  permanentlv  with  vitreous  electricity. 
The  approach  of  the  glass  rod  would  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge 
further,  whilst  that  ot  a  stick  of  excited  wax  would  cause  them 
to  collapse. 

An  instrument  (fi^.  164)  called  a  ierdcm 
dedrometer  was  devised  by  Coulomb  for 
accurately  measuring  minute  difiTerences  in 
the  amount  of  electrical  force.  The  force 
which  he  opposed  to  that  of  electricity  was 
the  resistance  to  twisting  which  is  onered 
by  an  elastic  thread.  A  fibre  of  silk,  a 
fine  silver  wire,  or  a  thread  of  glass,  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
angle  of  torsion,  this  angle  in  pertectly 
elastic  bodies  being  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  force  applied. 

By  means  of  a  long  glass  thread  fastened 
above  to  a  pin,  p  (carrying  an  index  which 
traverses  the  graduated  plate  b),  a  needle 
of  shell-lac  is  saspended  Ireely  in  the  glass 
case  A.  Tliis  needle  is  terminated  at  one 
end  by  a  rilt  ball  J,  at  the  other  by  a  paper 
disk  which  serves  to  cheek  its  oscillations. 
In  the  glass  cover  of  the  instrument  is  a  small  aperture  through 
which  another  gilt  ball,  a  (the  carrier)^  also  suspended  by  shell- 
lac,  can  be  introduced  and  withdrawn.  In  order  to  equalize  the 
induction,  two  narrow  strips  of  tinfoil,  c  and  rf,  connected  with 
the  earth,  and  having  a  narrow  interval  between  them,  are  pasted 
upon  the  inside  of  the  glass  cylinder,  one  a  little  above  and  the 
other  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  balls ;  a  graduated  circle  is 
pasted  on  the  glass  for  reading  off  the  angular  deviation  of  the 
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needle.  When  the  inBtrameDt  ia  to  be  need,  the  caxrier-ball  is 
adjusted  bo  that  after  it  has  been  removed  it  can  with  certainty 
he  replaced  in  the  same  poBition  as  at  first ;  the  ball  upon  the 
needle  is  adjusted  hy  tiimiug  the  pin  until,  without  any  twist 
upon  the  tliread,  it  shall  just  touch  the  carrier,  its  centre  being 
ftt  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  the  position  of  the  index  on  the 
upper  graduated  plate,  a,  is  noted.  The  carrier-ball,  a,  is  next 
made  to  touch  the  object  the  electricity  of  which  is  to  be 
measured :  it  takes  off  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  amount 
accumulated  on  the  spot.  The  ball  a  m  immediately  replaced  in 
the  instrument ;  it  dirides  its  charge  with  the  ball  o  on  the 
.needle,  and  repulsion  ensues.  The  thread  which  supportB  the 
needle  is  then  twisted  until  the  centre  of  the  ball  o  is,  by  the 
force  of  torsion,  brought  back  towards  the  carrier,  a,  to  some 
determinate  angle  (aay  30°)  marked  on  the  graduation  of  the 
glasa  case ;  suppose  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  twist  the  thread  to  be  160°;  16lr+S0%or  190°, 
will  represent  the  repulsive  force.  To  compare  this  amount  with 
any  other  quantity,  the  balls  must  be  discliaiged,  and  the  ex- 
periment repeated  under  the  new  conditions,  noting  the  number 
of  degreee  of  torsion  required  to  make  the  needle  stand  at  30° 
SB  before :  the  amount  of  the  force  ia  directly  proportionate  to 
the  torsion  angle  in  the  two  cases.  Suppose  in  a  second  experi- 
ment that  the  thread  sustain  a  twist  of  180°  before  the  ball  b  is 
brought  back  to  the  angle  «f  30°  ;  the  force  will  now  be  180°+ 
80°,  or  210°,  and  tlie  relative  electrical  repulsions  in  the  two  ex- 
periments will  be  aB  190 :  210. 

Another  very  convenient  etec- 
bometer  was  devised  by  Peltier,  "^ 

in  which  the  directive  force  ex- 
erted by  the  earth  upon  a  small 
magnet  is  eubstituted  for  the  tor- 
sion of  a  wire.  Fig.  165  repre- 
Bents  Peltier's  electroscope  :  a  h 
is  a  metallic  wire  terminating 
above  in  a  brass  knob,  and  ce- 
mented by  means  of  shell-lac  in- 
to an  insulating  foot  of  ebonite, 
a  At  $  ia  a  brass  ring,  from 
which  proceed  two  brass  arms, 
dy  d.  In  the  ring  is  supported  a 
light  metallic  needle,  e,  which 
moves  freely  upon  a  pin  like  a 
oompaes-needle.  This  metallic 
nee£e  carries  a  small  ma^etized 
steel  wire,  m.  In  order  to  use  the  ^^ 
instrument,  it  is  placed  ao  that  "^r* 
the  needle,  fi,  when  the  steelwire,  "~ 
tn,  is  exactly  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  ia  jnat  made  to  touch 
the  arms,  dy  d.    On  communicating  a  charge  of  electrioit?  to  the 
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ball  a,  it  spreads  over  the  insulated  wire  and  needle  0;  tlie 
needle  is  immediately  repelled  by  the  fixed  arms  dL,  d^  and  the 
amount  of  its  an^Iar  deviation  gives  the  meana  of  estimating 
the  force,  which,  lioweyer,  is  not  directly  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  degrees  which  represent  the  angle  of  deviation.  Tbefie 
values  must  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment. 

It  was  long  imagined  that  non-conductors  only  were  capable 
of  excitement  by  friction,  and  Iience  they  were  termed  dedrics; 
all  bodies,  liowever,  exliibit  this  phenomenon,  if  proper  caie  be 
taken  to  insulate  tliem.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  01  brass  tube 
insulated  by  a  glass  handle  be  rubb^  upon  for,  it  receives  a 
charge,  as  may  be  shown  by  bringing  it  near  the  dii^  of  the 
electroscope  (hg.  161).  Even  two  dissimilar  metals,  after  being 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  may,  with  proper  precaa- 
tions,  be  made  to  show  signs  of  electric  excitement  on  being 
separated  (257).  The  friction  of  glass  against  metal  spread  over 
silK  is  attended  by  a  more  powerful  development  of  electricitj 
than  when  silk  alone  is  used ;  and  an  amalaam,  consisting  of  1 
part  of  tin,  2  of  zinc,  and  6  of  mercury,  rubbed  to  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  a  little  lard,  is  found  to  be  highly  efiec;[tual  in 
exalting  the  force  which  is  developed.  The  same  substanoe, 
however,  does  not  always  manifest  the  same  electrical  condition 
when  rubbed :  glass  when  rubbed  u}>on  silk  becomes  vitreouslj 
excited ;  but  if  rubbed  on  the  fur  of  a  cat  it  exhibits  resinous 
electricity.  The  amount  of  friction  necessary  to  produce  electric 
excitement  is  exceedingly  small ;  flie  mere  drawing  of  a  bandke^ 
cliief  across  the  top  of  the  electroscope  (fig.  163),  or  even  acroai 
the  clothes  of  a  person  insulated  by  standing  on  a  cake  of  resin, 
or  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs,  provideil  he  touch  the  cap  of  the 
instrument,  is  sulRcient  to  cause  divergence  of  the  leaves.  The 
simple  act  of  dravvinsij  off  silk  stockings,  or  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or 
the  combing  of  the  nair  in  frosty  weather,  frequently  occasions 
the  snapping  and  crackling  noise  due  to  the  electric  spark ;  and 
the  strolving  of  tlie  fur  of  a  cat  at  such  a  season  is  known  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects. 

(227)  Electrical  Hypotheses. — These  various  phenomena  have 
been  accounted  for  by  two  principal  hypotheses. 

One  of  these,  commonly  known  as  the  '  theory  of  one  fluid,' 
is  due  to  Franklin.  Electricity,  upon  this  view,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid,  of  which  all  bodies  possess  a 
definite  share  in  their  natural  or  unexcited  state.  By  friction,  or 
otherwise,  this  normal  state  is  disturbed.  If  the  body  rubbed 
receive  more  than  its  due  share,  it  acquires  vitreous  electricity, 
or,  in  the  terms  of  Franklin,  becomes  electrified  ])ositively,  or  +  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  quantitv  of  electricity  in  the  rubber 
which  becomes  resinously  charged  is  8U]>posed  to  be  diminished, 
and  thus  the  rubber  acquires  a  negative  or— state.  Franklin 
supposed  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  to  be  highly  self- 
repulsive,  and  to  be  p(»werfully  attractive  of  the  particles  of 
matter. 

The  other  hypothesis,  the  '  theory  of  two  fluids,'  was  origi- 
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roposed  by  Dofay.  According  to  this  view  there  are  two 
1  fluids,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous,  equal  in  amount  but 
e  in  tendency ;  when  associated  together  in  equal  quanti- 

nentralize  each  odier  perfectly :  a  portion  of  this  com 
fluid  pervades  all  substances  in  their  unezcited  state.    By 

the  compound  fluid  is  decomposed ;  the  rubber  acquires 
$8S  of  one  fluid,  say  the  resinous,  and  thus  becomes  resin- 
)xcited;  the  body  rubbed  takes  up  the  corresponding 
of  vitreous  electricity,  and  becomes  excited  vitreously 
)qual  extent.  Upon  this  view  the  particles  of  each  fluid 
f-repulsive,  but  powerfully  attract  those  of  the  opposite 

>  language  of  either  theory  may  be  employed  in  order  to 
lish  the  two  kinds  of  electricity :  the  term  vitreous  or 
i  may  be  used  indifl^isrently  for  one  kind,  and  resinous  or 
e  for  the  other  kind,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
)  and  negative  are  mere  distinguishing  terms:  negative 
ity  being  as  real  a  force  as  the  positive. 
»  manifest  that  one  or  other  or  these  hypotheses  must  be 
3t  either  will  serve  to  connect  the  facts  together.  The 
tion  of  an  electric  fluid  is,  notwithstanding,  gradually 
bondoned.  The  supposition  of  a  gravitative  fluid  might, 
early  as  much  propriety,  be  insisted  on  to  explain  the 
lena  of  gravitation,  or  a  cohesive  fluid  to  account  for 
r  cohesion. 

itricity  is  now  regarded  as  a  compound  force,  remarkable 
peculiar  form  or  action  and  reaction  which  it  exhibits. 
nd  of  action  and  reaction  follows  the  same  laM^of  equality 
position  in  its  manifestations  as  that  which  is  exhibited 
Dviously  in  the  phenomena  of  mechanics.  Whenever 
}  electricity  is  manifested  at  one  point,  a  corresponding 
i  of  resinous  electricity  is  invariably  developed  in  its 
',  reacting  against  it,  and  thus  enabling  its  presence  to  be 
Bed,  although  this  reacting  force  may  not  be  immediately 
ible. 

phenomena  of  vitreous  and  resinous 
ity  may  be  rudely  but  not  inaptly  **'<*•  i^^- 

ted  by  those  of  elasticity  exhibited 
ordinary  spring,  as  shown  at  s,  fig. 
lie  spring  in  its  unstretched  state 
present  the  body  in  its  unelectrified 
>n ;  it  then  displays  nothing  of  the 
T  power  that  it  possesses.  The 
cannot  be  stretched  from  one  ex- 
only  ;  but  if  fixed  at  one  end,  as 
ring  it  to  the  pin,  p,  a  weight,  w, 
\  applied  to  the  other  end,  and  it 
m  to  be  stretched  by  one  force  only. 
itjf ,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  for  by 
.ting  at  V  a  weight  equal  in  amount 
at  w,  instead  of  the  fixed  point  p,  the  strain  upon  the 
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spring  remainB  unaltered,  but  a  reaction,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
original  action  of  the  weight  w,  is  instantly  rendered  evident 

So  it  is  with  electricity ;  cases  not  nnnreqnentlj  occur  when 
one  kind  only  of  electricity  seems  to  be  present,  but  a  careful 
examination  will  always  detect  an  eqnal  amount  of  the  oppoeifte 
kind.  This  essential  character  of  action  and  reaction  in  the 
electrical  force  will  be  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  following 
remarks  and  experiments. 

(228)  Electrical  Induction. — In  the  preceding  cases  the 
electricity  has  been  excited  by  friction  and  communicated  to 
other  bodies  by  contact.  An  insulated  charged  body,  however, 
exerts  a  remarkable  action  upon  other  bodied  in  its  nei?hboiu^ 
hood.  Long  before  contact  occurs,  the  mere  approach  of  an  ex- 
cited glass  tube  towards  the  electroscope  causes  divergence  of 
the  leaves,  and  on  removing  the  glass  tube,  if  it  have  not  been 
allowed  to  touch  the  cap  or  the  instrument,  all  signs  of  disturb- 
ance cease. 

The  following  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  will  afford 
a  means  of  examining  this  action  of  an  electrified  substance  upon 
objects  at  a  distance : — 

"Place  two  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  metal,  each  supported  oni 

varnished  stem  of  glass,  so  as  to 
YiQ,  167.  touch  each  other  end  to  end  (fig. 

-v.    „    »    ,\  167,  1) ;  from  the  outer  extrem- 

^y^  "ll'*'  ~-^    "  I       2         itjr  of  each  suspend  a  couple  of 
**        II  ''        ^         pith  balls  by  a  cotton  thread,  and 

-? y =r^       bring  the  excited  glass  tube  near 

y^    ""    '^^'^  ""  .^    TV^r'x     ^^6  c°^  ^f  ^^^  arrangement  as 
•  •       '*  '•      ##\      shown  at  2.    Electric  (fisturbance 

3 ^_^       will  be  shown  by  the  repulsion  of 

r+    —    4- )    (-  4-  -"  4-  ■:•)       both  pairs  of  balls.     Separate  the 
/i       II  f]       A      two  cylinders  without  touching 

the  conducting  portion,  and  thai 
remove  the  glass  tube  ;  the  balls  will  still  continue  to  diverge  (3). 
But  let  the  dass  be  again  brought  near  ;  the  balls  on  the  cylin- 
der originall}^  7iear€st  the  glass  will  collapse,  showinc  this  cylin- 
der to  be  negatively  excited,  while  the  same  excited  glass  will 
cause  the  balls  on  the  further  cylinder  to  diverge  from  the 
presence  oi  positive  electricity.  Again,  remove  the  glass  alto- 
gether, and  brin^  the  two  cylinders  into  contact ;  a  spark  may 
generally  be  seen  to  pass  between  them,  and  both  pairs  of  balls 
will  immediately  collapse  and  continue  at  rest.  The  entire 
amount  of  force  existing  upon  the  two  cylinders  taken  together 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment, 
but  its  distribution  is  altered,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
signs  +  and  — .  Tlie  experiment  may  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Suppose  the  t^^o  cylinders  to  be  in  the  neutral 
state  (No.  1) ;  on  bringing  the  excited  glass  tube  near  to  them, 
a  portion  of  the  negative  electricity  appears  to  be  drawn  towards 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  glass,  as  in  No.  2,  whilst 
the  corresponding  quantity  of  disengaged  positive  electricity 
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catifies  the  balls  on  both  cylinders  to  diverge :  the  moment  the 

flass  is  removed,  the  negative  electricity  remstributes  itself  as  in 
[o.  1,  and  the  balls  collapse ;  but  if  the  two  cylinders  be  sepa- 
rated before  the  glass  is  removed,  and  if  the  excited  glass  be 
them  withdrawn,*  the  results  will  be  such  as  are  represented  in 
No.  3,  in  which  the  negative  electricity  on  one  of  the  cylinders 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  positive,  and  hence  the 
balls  diverge  negatively ;  while  on  the  other  it  is  less  than 
sufficient  for  the  positive,  consequently  the  balls  diverge  with 
positive  dectricity.  On  causing  the  two  cylindere  to  approach 
each  other  when  in  this  state,  the  two  forces  will  neutralize  each 
other,  and  if  of  sufficient  power,  the  reunion  will  be  attended 
with  a  slight  spark. 

This  action  at  a  distance  of  one  electrified  body  upon  others 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  termed  dect/rical  indueUon.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  very  extensive  application,  and  indeed  it  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  explanation  of  the  greater  number  of  electrical  phenomena. 
An  instance  of  electrical  induction  is  afforded  in  the  action  of 
the  gold  leaf  electroscope.    Let  1  (fig.  168)  represent  the  instru- 

Fio.  168. 
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inent  in  a  neutral  state.  As  soon  as  an  excited  glass  tube,  g,  is 
caused  to  approach  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will 
diverge,  as  at  2.  Whilst  the  glass  tube  is  still  near  the  instru- 
ment, let  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  be  touched  with  the  hand, 
80  as  to  uninsulate  it  for  a  moment,  as  al  3,  by  placing  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  earth  through  the  body,  wiiich  acts  the  part 
of  a  conductor ;  the  leaves  will  collapse,  and  the  instrument  will 
seem  to  be  quiescent ;  now  remove  tne  finger  from  the  cap,  and 
then  take  away  the  glass  tube,  o ;  instantly  the  leaves  diverge, 
and  the  electroscope  is  permanently  charged,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  electricity,  as  represented  at  4. 
Its  charge,  however,  is  not  positive  like  that  of  the  glass,  but 
n^ative ;  for,  if  the  glass  be  a^ain  brought  near,  the  leaves  will 
couapse,  while  a  stick  of  excited  wax  will  make  them  open  out 
further.  These  effects  arise  from  electrical  induction,  and  the 
process  which  takes  place  is  believed  to  be  the  following.    The 

*  If  the  glaflB  tube  be  withdrawn  gradually  to  a  certain  distance,  the  balls  upon  the 
ojliiider  nearest  the  tube  will  gradually  collapse,  in  proportion  as  the  inductiye  power 
ii  weakened  by  distance ;  a  portion  of  the  negative  electricity  being  liberated  in  quan- 
thj  tniBcient  to  neutralize  the  free  positive  charge,  and,  on  completely  withdrawing 
(he  ezdted  tube,  the  excess  of  negative  electricity  is  set  firee,  and  the  balls  now  diverge 


mproBch  <tf  the  tube  in  the  flisC  inMaaoe  cmani  the  negrtnt 
electarioity  to  aocumnliite  in  the  om,  es  at  S,  where  H  ii  letained 
by  a  speciee  of  attraction,  in  whion  coiiditi<m  it  is  eaid  to  be  Ji^ 
g%U$M.  The  leaves  therefore  diyei^  with  a  coneapondiiy 
quantity  of  poaitive  eleotricity  thna  set  free:  things  being  in  tha 
state,  a  toneh  is  sufficient  to  nentraliie  me  euesa  of  posttm 
dectricity,  as  seen  in  S,  and  the  instmment  appteiB  to  be  gniei^ 
cent  Semove  the  glass  tube,  however,  and  the  negative  eleetri- 
dty,  that  had  been  accumulated  on  the  snz&oe  of  the  o^p^  nraadi 
over  the  whole  instmment  (thou^  in  the  diasram  tbis  &  eolj 
represented  as  taking  place  upon  the  leave^,  and  the  leaves 
diveige  with  negative  electricity,  as  shown  at  4. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  excited  body  itself  neither  loses  nor 
gains  eleotricity  by  ik%  process  just  described.  Tbe  mode  ia 
which  this  transfer  of  force  finnn  a  distance  is  eflSMsted  itiB  rs- 
mains  to  be  considered. 

(289)  Faraday's  Theory  ^  InducU&n.—'We  ovee  to  Faiadij 
a  theory  of  these  effects,  which  has  been  thus  condbely  anmmsa 
up  by  bnow  Harris  {Badimeniary  Elsckiciiyj  first  ea.,  pp.  H^ 
m).  Faraday  ^  conceives  electrical  induction  to  depend  on  s 
physical  action  between  contiguous  particles,  which  never  taka 
place  at  a  distance  without  operating  through  the  moleenles  of 
intervening  non-conducting  matter,  in  these  intermediate  parti- 
cles, a  separation  of  the  opposite  electricities  takes  plac&  and 
they  become  disposed  in  an  alternate  series  or  snccenon  of  p» 
tive  or  negative  points  or  poles :  this  he  terms  a  palan»atiai^  of 
the  particles,  ana  in  this  way  the  force  is  transferred  to  a  distnea 
Thus,  if  in  fig.  169,  p  represents  a  positively  charged 

Fxo.  169.  body,  and  a,  j^,  c,  d,  intermediate  particles  of  air,  (V 
other  non-conducting  matter,  then  the  action  of  p  ii 
transferred  to  a  distant  body,  n,  by  the  separation  sod 
electrical  polarization  of  these  particles,  indicated  bf 
^  X  the  series  of  black  and  white  hemispheres.  Now,n 
d  O  90     j.]^Q  particles  can  maintain  this  state,  then  insulation 

^9  9c  obtams ;  but  ii*  the  forces  communicate  or  dischaige 
Q9QA     one  into  the  other,  then  we  have  an  equalisation  or 

^^\        combination  of  the  respective  and  opposite  electridtiei 

^10  throughout  the  whole  series,  including  p  and  n.'*  .  .  . 
^  He  assumes  that  all  particles  of  matter  are  more  or 
less  conductors :  that  in  their  quiescent  state  they  are  not  s^ 
ranged  in  a  polarized  form,  but  become  so  by  the  influence  d 
contiguous  and  charged  particles.  They  then  assume  a  forced 
state,  and  tend  to  return,  by  a  powerful  tension,  to  their  cnigbd 
normal  position;  that  being  more  or  less  conductors  the  parti* 
-  cles  charge  either  hodUy  or  by  pclarUy ;  that  contiguous  parfr 
cles  can  communicate  their  forces  more  or  less  readily  one  to  the 
other.  When  less  readily,  the  polarized  state  rises  ni^her,  ttid 
insuUxtian  is  the  result :  when  more  readily,  cand/ueium  is  the 
consequence.' .  .  .  .  ^  Induction  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  the  actioa 
of  a  charged  body  upon  insulating  matter,  or  matter  the  partidei 
of  which  conmiunicate  the  electrical  forces  to  each  other  m  an  ei' 
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tremelj  minute  d^ee;  the  chained  body  producing  in  it  an 
equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force,  and  this  it  does  bj  polarizing 
tlie  particles,  (fijz.  169). 

(230)  DUtrwuUon  of  Eledrio  Cha/rge. — ^Bodies  susceptible 
of  this  polarization  are  termed  dideotrics  ;  and  whether  thej  be 
Bolid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  the  electric  force  is  transmitted  through 
them  freely.  A  pane  of  glass  interposed  between  the  excited 
tube  and  the  cap  or  the  electroscope  will  in  no  sensible  manner 
ftffeet  the  divergence  of  the  leaves,  which  will  occur  as  usual ; 
but  the  interposition  of  an  uninsulated  sheet  of  tin-plate,  or  even 
af  a  screen  of  wire  gauze,  will  effectually  stop  all  signs  of  electric 
sieitement  on  the  leaves. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  molecular  action  by  which  induction 
is  propagated,  Faraday  has  shown  that  it  may,  under  certain  cir- 
mmstances,  be  traced  round  the  edges  of  such  a  screen,  and  it 
nay  be  continued  either  in  curved  or  in  straight 
Jnes.  Let  s  .(%•  170)  represent  a  mass  of  shell- 
MC  which  has  been  excited  by  friction  at  its  up- 
Mor  part ;  b,  a  brass  plate  resting  on  the  shell- 
ac, out  also  in  conducting  communication  with 
ihe  ground.  At  a,  a  strong  inductive  aetioKi  is 
MTceived,  which  is  weaker  at  j^,  weaker  still  at  e, 
iad  very  trifling  at  d  ;  ste  it  increases,  and  at^ 
•  nearly  as  strong  as  at  j^,  whilst  at  g  it  again 
lecreases,  from  the  effect  of  increasing  distance. 

In  consequence  of  these  inductive  actions,  electricity  when  at 
"est  is  always  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  charged  object ; 
md  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  electricity,  a  hollow 
ihell  of  conductifig  matter  is  quite  as  effectual  as  a  solid  mass  of 
he  same  size.  Many  striking  experi- 
nents  may  be  given  in  proof  of  this  im- 
MTtant  fact.  For  instance,  place  a  me- 
allic  can,  o  (fig.  171, 1),  upon  a  small 
nsnlating  stand,  s ;  communicate  a 
tharce  to  a  brass  ball,  insulated  by  a 
Ittiaer  glass  rod,  and  introduce  this 
tharged  ball  into  the  interior  of  the  can, 
lUowing  it  to  touch  the  bottom ;  with- 
h»w  the  ball ;  it  will  be  found  when 
ested  with  the  electroscope  to  have 
[iven  up  all  its  electricity.  Touch  the 
Dside  of  the  can  with  a  jproof  plane  (or 
mall  disk  of  paper  insulated  by  a  stout 
[lament  of  shell-lac),  and  hold  it  towards  the  charged  disk  of  the 
lectroscope  (fig.  161),  no  action  will  be  perceived:  bring  the 
>roof  plane,  however,  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  outer 
orface  of  the  metallic  can,  and  an  abundant  charge  will  be  ob- 
uned.  No  charge^  can  be  sustained  towards  the  interior,  be- 
ause  there  is  no  object  within  towards  which  induction  can  take 
»Iace ;  but  the  polarization  of  the  air  on  the  outside  produces 
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inductioii  towardB  all  Bnnouiidiiie  objects.*  But  noWywUhl 
the  exterior  still  remainB  charged,  liold  an  unezdted  bran  biD| 
attached  to  a  metallio  wire,  in  the  inaide  of  the  cup,  (&g:  ITl,  S), 
without,  however,  allowing  it  to  touch  it ;  if  the  ineiuated  paper 
di£^,  nnder  these  circnmstancea.  be  made  to  toneh  ainy  pot  of 
the  inside  of  the  can,  it  will  receive  a  charge :  the  partideaof  the 
air  within  the  can.  may,  nnder  these  drcnmstanoea,  beoome  polv- 
iised,  becanse  the  orass  Wl  is  in  a  condition  to  beoome  oppoiitelj 
ohaiged  to  the  can«  If  the  can  be  positive,  the  ball  Meoowi' 
negative,  its  positive  electricity  pasaing  off  to  the  earth  by  the 
wire. 

A  similar  disturbance  of  dectric  equilibrium  will  be  fimnd 
whenever  a  charged  bodv  is  brought  near  other  uninsolaled  ono. 
If  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brougnt  towards  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  just  opposite  to  the  tube  the  wall  be  touched  with  the  proof 
plane,  a  small  chaim  of  resinous  electricity  will  be  eaixJea  ofl^ 
and  will  be  perceptible  by  the  dectrosoope. 

By  increasing  the  sunace  of  the  conductor  whilst  the  amoiml 
of  electricity  remains  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
upon  each  portion  of  exposed  surface  is  diminuhed,  and  wemim 
etty  of  the  diarge  is  said  to  be  lowered.  Thus,  if  a  motallie  rib 
bon,  coiled  up  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  be  attached  to  the  ttf 
of  an  dectroBcope,  and  a  small  charge  be  given  to  it,  a  oertaii 
divergence  of  the  leaves  will  he  produced ;  on  uncoiling  tihe  rib* 
bon,  by  means  of  a  sUk  thread  attached  to  it  fi»r  the  purpoae^  the 
leaves  will  partialljr  collapse,  because  the  same  amount  of  iDw 
tion  towfoxis  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  is  now  distributsd 
over  a  larger  surface ;  but  on'  allowing  the  spring  to  exert  iti 
elasticitv,  and  coil  up  the  ribbon,  the  leaves  will  again  resume 
their  original  divergence. 

In  all  cases  of  electric  excitement  the  charge  is  djffiised  org 
the  surface  of  the  coTTdtTCtor,  but  the  form  of  Siat^iumcemSa- 
rtsHylntlueilCerthe  mod? in  which  the  electridty  is  distribute! 
If  a  charged  sphere  be  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  the 
superfidtQ  distribution  of  the  force  will  be  uniform  on  all  paits 
of  its  surface.  But  if  two  similar  and  equally  exdted  spheres  be 
suspended  side  bv  side,  the  electric  accumulation  will  be  greatest 
at  mose  points  of  their  respective  surfaces  which  lie  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  eadi ;  and, 
in  a  cylinder,  the  force  is  highest  at  the  two  ends. 

This  change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  Bur&oe, 
which  depends  upon  the  change  of  form,  was  carefully  investi- 

fated  by  Coulomb.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  hia  toreioD 
alance,  shown  at  fig.  164.  The  carrier-ball,  a,  of  the  instn* 
ment  was  brought  into  contact  with  that  point  of  the  conductor 
which  was  to  be  examined ;  the  ball  thus  acquired  a  charge  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at  that  spot ;  and  the 
intensity  was  measured  in  the  manner  already  described  (SSM), 

*  Indeed,  a  delicate  electrometer  may  be  endoecd  in  a  abell  of  condtctfog  n 
which  may  be  flo  highly  charged  as  to  ^t  sparks  in  all  directions,  though  the 
trometer  will  remain  wholly  unaffected. 
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by  the  angular  repnlBion  of  the  needle ;  different  points  of  the 
conductor  were  thuB  examined  in  Bucceasion,  and  the  intenBity  at 
each  point  was  compared  with  the  othera. , 

In  this  wav  it  was  fonnd  that  if  two  spberee  of  uneqn^ 
diameters  were  each  originally  electrified  to  the  aame  degree  of 
intensity  (that  ie,  if  each  sphere  were  bo  charged  that  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  npon  a  square  inch  of  the  enrface  of  each  was 
eSBCtly  equal  when  the  two  were  separatej  on  bringing  the  two 
into  contact,  the  greatest  accnmulation  etifl  occnrrea  at  the  en' 
tremities  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  bat  the  ac- 
cnmnlation  was  greater  on  the  small  ball  than  on  the  large  one. 
The  experiment  may  be  carried  still  further :  for  if  a  series  of 
■pheree  gradually  diminishing  in  size  be  employed,  till  at  last 
tuey  virtnally  end  in  a  point,  Uie  accumulation  at  length  becomes 
BO  great  that  the  point  is  unable  to  retain  the  charge,  and  disper- 
don  ensues. 

A  rongh  idea  of  this  effect  may  be  coDveyed  by  lig.  172,  in 
which  A,  B,  and  o  represent 

three  independent  spheres  di-  F">-  "S- 

minlBhing  in  size,  and  which 
in  No.  1  are  supposed  to  be 
oharged  with  electricity  of 
e^osJ  intensity,  as  represent- 
ed by  a  shaded  layer  of  equal 
thicknees  around  each,  while 
Ko.  3  represents  the  same 
three  balls  in  contact.  The 
ioteosity  of  the  ciiarge,  as 
shown  by  the  lines  of  shadow, 
ia  proportionately  much  great- 
er on  the  smallest  ball  than 
on  the  largest.  Points  must 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided  in  tlie  construction  of  apparatus 
for  retaining  electricity.  For  similar  reasons  sharp  or  rongh 
edges  are  equally  objectionabla 

{fiZl)  Slectru^  Machines.—  „  _   ... 

In  order  to  obtain  large  supplies 
(rf  electricity,  the  electrical  ma- 
chine is  employed.  Two  princi- 
pal forms  of  this  instmment — viz.* 
the  cylinder  and  the  jilate  ma- 
chine are  in  general  use. 

In  the  cyunder  machine  (fig. 
173)  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass, 
0,  ismountedonahorizontaTsxis  h 
turning  by  a  winch  in  two  strong 
wooden  sapports.  On  one  side 
is  placed  a  leather  cushion,  s, 
atoDed  with  hair  and  faced  with 
rilk ;  from  its  npper  edge  proceeds  a  silk  flap,  e,  which  reachee 
nearly  round  the  upper  half  of  the  cylinder,    it  is  a  braes  oon- 
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dnstor  fiir  ofdlsoting  dectriei^  from  the  nbber.  The  cubiaB  ii 
uwaUted  by  •  stimig  ^iw  I»nar,  e.  To  cxdleot  1ha  fllectridlj 
'       ■"  >  a  mMaOic  coodootor,  p,  is  moouted  en  an  ii 


from  the  gluB,  a  .   , 

latiiigBtemofKhus,H;  this  ooodaetor,  on  the  side  nazfctiiei^ 
is  fnmiabed  wiUi  a  row  (^poiDU,  which,  from  the  bi^  ieptta 
indncdon  |m>dTiced  upon  them,  wst  as  powerfhllj  i|^  leeanuti 
in  diapening  a  charge.  Before  oaing  the  machine,  » litUe  oini 
amaljgam  oi  tano  and  tin  (226)  ia  apread  over  the  ntxfiwe  d  da 
caahioD.  Wheo  the  whole  is  made  properly  dry  and  vaim,  en 
tamins  the  handle  a  brisk,  cradding,  mappiitg  ntnae  it  htai^ 
whilst  naafaes  and  apaAs  of  fire  dart  nmnd  the  ey Under  fton  da 


edge  of  the  nlk  flap.    Speib  of  two  or  three  mchea  in  loo^ 

may  now  be  drawn  from  ttieiirwM  Awu^obir,  p,  if  the  hand  u 

1  to  the  mbber  wheo  toe  OTlinder  is  turned.    In  o 


obtaia  a  coDtinnouB  aapply  of  qmrks  from  the  oondoctcr,  P,  it  i^ 
howover,  abeolntelr  ueceeBary  to  maintain  a  condncting  oonOBfr 
nication  between  the  mbber  and  the  ground.  If  the  pnne  coa- 
doctor  be  made  to  conunnnicate  with  the  groond  while  the  tA- 
her  is  inanlated,  qwrba  maybe  freely  obtained  fr(Hn  i3m  niblMr 
on  working  the  machine.  The  electricity  from  the  cjfinder  tai 
condnctor,  p,  however,  ia  poaitive,  like  tliat  from  glaaa  gaoerilh, 
whilst  that  from  the  mbber  is  n^^tive.  If  the  rubber  and  tai 
oondnctor,  while  both  are  insnlated,  be  connected  by  a  metalBB 
wire,  no  sparks  can  be  obtained  from  either,  howercr  ngonm^ 
the  machine  be  worked,  tiie  negative  electnd^r  of  the  ndte 
b^g  exactly  neutralized  by  an  equal  amount  oi  podtive  dsctrl- 
<nty  from  the  cylinder  and  condnctw.  The  reason  why  it  Iw- 
comea  neccesary,  in  working  the  machine  effectively,  to  ocauteet 
^ther  the  rabber  or  the  conductor,  p,  with  the  earth,  ia  thai  ren- 
dered obvious,  since  otherwise  induction  takes  place  between  tlie 
liberated  resinous  electricity  on  the  rubber  and  the  positive  dee- 
tricity  which  accumulates  on  the  prime  conductor,  and  thus  pre> 
vents  its  free  discharge.  Ko  sooner,  howtver,  is  tlie  negatiTe  elee- 
tridtv  in  toe  rubber 
Fio.  174.  supplied  from  the  un- 

limited stores  of  tlie 
earth  with  an  equira- 
lent  amount  of  poaitiTe 
electricity,  through  a 
chain  suspended  to  it, 
or  through  the  body  by 
placing  Sie  hand  on  the 
mbber,  than  the  accn- 
mnlated  positive  elee- 
tridtr  on  the  conductor, 
F,  is  free  to  paes  off  in 
sparks  to  such  objects 
SB  are  sufficientiv  new. 
la  the  Plate  MaeiiM 
(fig.  174),  a  flat  plate 
of  j^asa,  o,  ia  anbatl- 
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tuted  for  the  cylinder,  o,  in  fig.  173.  The  axis,  of  rotation  passes 
thToagh  the  centre  of  this  plate,  and  the  rubbers,  b,  k,  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  dass  along  a  portion  of  its  circumference.  In 
this  form,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  insulate  the  rubbers,  and  to 
obtain  negative  electricity  separately,  though  it  supi)lie8  positive 
electricity  in  abundance,  f  is  the  prime  conductor,  insulated  by 
a  glass  stem. 

(232)  Eetensi/oe  Operation  of  InduoUcn, — As  the  principle 
of  induction  already  explained  is  one  which  pervades  the  whole 
phenomena  of  electricity,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  more  ex- 
mnplea. 

Every  case  of  attraction  is  preceded  by  induction  :  the  op- 
posed surfaces  become  oppositely  electrified  by  polar  action,  after 
which  attraction  ensues.  The  following  elegant  experiment  by 
Snow  Harris  shows  the  steps  of  the  process  clearly : — Attach  to 
a  circular  disk  of  ^t  card,  a,  fig.  175, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  one  end  F*<»«  '^*^\ 

of  a  slip  of  gold  leaf,  and  by  a  rod  of  shell- 
lac  fasten  the  disk  to  a  light  strip  of  wood, 
balanced  at  the  other  end  by  a  weight. 
SoBpend  this  freely  by  a  thread,  as  repre- 
aented  in  fig.  175 ;  on  bringing  another 
aimilarly  insulated  charged  gilt  disk,  b, 
near  a,  the  gold  leaf  upon  a  will  diverge, 
and  then  attraction  of  tne  disk  will  follow. 

Even  the  phenomena  of  electrical  re- 
pulsion may  be  traced  to  induction.  If  a 
pair  of  slips  of  gilt  paper  be  insulated  and 
anspended  side  by  side  as  in  the  electro- 
scope, they  will  diverge  when  charged ;  whilst  in  this  condition 
a  proof-plane  will  detect  no  electricity  on  their  inner  surfaces, 
but  abundance  on  the  outer  ones :  induction  takes  place  towards 
Burroimding  objects,  which  attract  the  leaves,  and  they  separate 
from  each  other ;  but  if  any  conducting  body  in  communication 
with  the  earth  be  introduced  between  the  two  leaves,  induction 
now  takes  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaves  towards  it, 
and  they  instantly  collapse.  Many  arausuig  electrical  experi- 
ments have  been  contrived  upon  the  principle  of  induction : — 
el^ht  figures,  placed  on  a  conducting  surface  under  an  electrified 
ate,  are  made  to  dance  by  alternate  attractions  and  repulsions. 
a  number  of  strips  of  paper  be  supported  in  the  centre  of  a 
room,  by  attaching  them  to  a  wire  which  is  in  connexion  with 
the  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine  in  action,  ^hey  will  rise  up 
and  diverge  in  all  directions,  towards  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and 
the  floor,  under  the  influence  of  induction ;  if  a  conducting  point 
OT  surface  be  brought  near  them,  they  will  all  bend  over  ana  con- 
verge towards  it. 

(383)  ElectropJiorus, — ^The  electrophonis  of  Volta  is  an  in- 
expensive and  portable  kind  of  electrical  machine  which  derives 
its  name  from  ^Xe/crpov,  and  j>opo<T  carrying,  in  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  metallic  cover  carries  electricity :  it  owes 
22 
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its  activity  to  the  operation  of  induction,  which  indeed  it  is  wdl 
calculated  to  exeniph'fr.    The  instrument  {&g.  176)  consists  of  a 

resinous  plate,  b,  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter, 
Fio.  176.  which  may  be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  shell- 

^  lac,  resin  and  Venice  turpentine,  melted  together 

and  cast  into  a  circular  cake  of  about  an  indi 
in  thickness.  Tliis  cake  rests  on  a  sheet  of  tin- 
plate  or  metal,  t  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  movea- 
ole  coyer  consisting  of  a  somewhat  smaller  eimi- 
lar  metallic  plate,  m,  to  which  is  attached  an  insulating  handle. 
The  resinous  cake  is  rubbed  with  warm  and  dry  fur  or  flannel, 
and  on  then  putting  down  the  metallic  cover  bv  its  insulating 
handle,  a  spark  of  negative  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it; 
on  again  raising  it,  a  spark  still  brighter,  of  positive  electricity, 
may  be  obtained.  On  replacing  the  cover,  another  negative 
spaVk  may  be  drawn,  and  on  raisin «:  it,  another  positive  one,  and 
tliis  may  "be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  ot  times. 

The  action  of  the  electrophorus  may  be  thus  explained. 
When  the  cake  is  rubbe<l,  it  becomes  negatively  electrified  on 
its  upper  surface ;  the  under  surface,  which  is  in  communication 
with  the  earth  through  the  tin-plate,  becomes,  bv  induction,  posi- 
tive, to  a  similar  extent,  the  particles  of  the  cake  being  thrown 
into  a  polar  condition.  It  thus  polarizes  the  metallic  plate  on 
which  it  rests,  liberating  negative  electricity,  and  this  passes  off 
to  the  earth,  whilst  the  metal  preserves  a  positive  charge,  which, 
being  retained  by  induction,  is  not  perceived  until  the  inductive 
action  of  the  ui)per  surface  is  directed  to  the  metallic  cover.  If 
the  metallic  cover  be  now  brought  down  upon  the  "upper  surface 
of  tlie  cake,  it  touches  the  resin  on  a  few  points  onl\',  and  from 
the  inferior  conducting  power  of  the  resin  receives  but  little 
direct  negative  charge  from  the  contact ;  instead  of  this,  the 
under  sniface  of  the  metal  becomes  positive  by  induction  from 
the  resin,  wliilst  upon  its  upper  surface  a  corresponding  amonnt 
of  negative  electricity  is  set  free ;  this  escapes  in  the  form  of  a 
spark,  if  a  coiidnctor  be  presented.  On  raising  the  cover  after 
tlie  escape  of  the  negative  spark,  the  positive  electricity,  which 
before  was  attracted  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  metallic  cover 
and  held  there  by  induction,  is  in  excess,  and  it  is  ready  to  escape 
as  a  spark  when  a  conductor  is  presented  near  enough  to  it.  As 
the  resin  has  lost  none  of  its  charge,  tlie  process  may  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.*  If  after  the  resinous  cake  of 
the  electropliorus  has  been  excited  in  the  usual  manner,  it  be 
placed  upon  an  insulating  support,  and  the  metallic  cover  bo 
brought  do^vn  upon  it  by  means  of  the  insulating  handle,  little  or 
no  negative  electricity  will  be  obtained  from  the  upper  plate  on 
connecting  it  with   the  ground :  but  if  a  connexion  be  made 

•  The  correctness  of  this  explanation  may  be  verified  by  substituting  for  the  metallic 
cover  a  circular  (ii.sk  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  diameter,  and  pressing  it  down  into  complete 
contact  with  the  resinous  plate ;  on  removing  the  tinfoil  it  will  be  found  to  liave  dis- 
charged the  resinous  plate  completely  ;  and  no  charge  will  now  be  communicable  to  the 
insulated  metallic  cover  until  the  suiface  of  the  resin  has  been  excited  anew  by  frictioD 
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between  the  upper  and  under  metallic  plate  by  touching  one 
with  each  hand,  a  slight  shock  will  be  felt  (235),  owin^  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  positive  electricity  of  tne  lower  plate  by 
the  liberated  n^ative  of  the  upper.  On  now  raising  the  cover, 
a  positive  spark  may  be  obtained,  and  on  replacing  the  dis- 
charged plate  upon  the  resin,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  operator  pleases,  without  exciting  the 
xeein  anew  (235). 

(234)  Spread  of  Inchiction, — ^A  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
electrical  induction  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  When  a  charged 
sphere,  a,  is  suspended  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  spherical 
eavity,  b,  fig.  177,  induction  diminishes  in 
every  direction  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance; but  it  is  quite  othei*wise  if  the 
charged  ball  be  suspended  within  the  hol- 
low sphere  in  any  other  position.  If  we 
compare  radiant  heat  with  induced  electri- 
city, it  will  be  found  that  the  approach  of 
a  cold  body,  s,  towards  a  source  of  radiant 
heat  does  not  affect  the  radiations  to  the 
objects  around,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
flioee  which  are  immediately  sheltered  by 
its  shadow,  as  at  b,  fig.  177 :  not  so,  however,  if  we  bring  an  un- 
insulated  conductor  towards  a  body  charged  with  electricity. 
The  approach  of  such  a  conductor  concentrates  the  inductive 
action  more  or  less  completely  upon  itself,  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent  withdraws  that  action  which  was  previously  directed 
towards  the  surrounding,  but  more  distant,  envelope.  The 
fewer  are  the  intervening  particles  of  the  dielectric  air  to  be 
polarized,  the  higher  does  the  polarity  rise  in  each  particle,  and 
the  more  completely  is  the  induction  called  off  from  more  distant 
objects :  consequently  the  smaller  the  distance  between  the 
charged  and  the  disturbing  body,  the  more  complete  is  the  diver- 
sion. The  polarity  of  the  interposed  air  may  at  last  rise  so  high 
that  it  can  sustain  the  tension  no  longer,  and  a  spark  passes 
between  the  two  surfaces.  The  particles  of  the  dielectric  are  in 
a  forced  condition,  and,  like  the 
coils  of  a  spring,  tend  to  return  to 
their  normal  state. 

This  important  fact  may  be  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  way. 
Let  A,  fig.  178,  represent  an  insu- 
lated circular  conducting  plate, 
connected  with  an  electroscope. 
Give  to  the  plate  a  a  small  posi- 
tive charge  sufficient  to  cause  di- 
vergence of  the  leaves  of  the  elec- 
troscope ;  then  cause  a  second  conducting  plate,  b,  which  is  un- 
insulated, to  approach  the  plate  a.  ITie  leaves  of  the  electro- 
BOope  wiU  gradually  collapse,  but  they  will  open  out  again,  when 
B  18  withdrawn.      In  this  experiment  a  portion  of  the  positive 
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dan  jar  it  tcpKamted  at  o^  fig.  ITS.  It  eoa- 
sstjs  of  a  bottle,  of  tliin  ^asa,  viA  a  vide 
neck.  A  coating  <tf  tinfoil  is  paated  upon 
botb  tbeimonal  enilace,  i,  andtbeontvaiiF- 
&ce  o,  to  within  thtee  w  fbnr  inches  of  the 
neck.  The  upper  portion  of  the  rises  is  left 
free  from  condncting  matter  in  order  to  pie- 
Eerre  tbe  inhalation  of  the  two  coatingEL  A 
wire,  ennuonnted  b;  «  brass  knob,  aiM  sup- 
ported bv  a  smooth  plug  of  dry  wood,  Besreeto 
cimver  the  diaige  to  tlie  inner  coating,  widt 
wliich'  it  is  in  euotacL  Snch  a  jar  will  reeein 
^^^^  and  sustain  a  charge  of  much  lu^er  intenaitf 

^^^^*  than  K  simple  eondncting  surftce  of  brass  or 

m       ^)  *^^  tinfoil  uf  the  same  extent. 

^■^..s  A  gimple  exporimetit  will  suffice  to  show 

^L  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  A  sin^e 
^  tnm  of  the  machine  will  be  snfflcient  to  came 
a  straw,  e,  fig.  179,  Buepended  from  the  ceih 
tre  of  tbe  graduated  are,  and  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine,  f,  to  assume  its  utmoet  angular  repolsion ;  but  if 
tbe  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  need  not  expoee  a  coated  BOifaea 
of  an  extent  equal  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  prime  condnctoTi 
be  presented  as  at  f,  it  wit)  take  eigbtor  ten  turns  of  the  machina 
til  produce  the  same  amomit  of  repolsioD ;  bright  spatfcs  vit) 
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S«B  in  rapid  sncceseion  between  the  knob  and  the  conductor,  if 
e  two  be  separated  by  a  gmall  interval,  and  on  connecting  the 
two  coatings  of  the  jar  by  the  discharged  rod,  d  (which  is  merely 
a  jointed  wire  terminating  in  brass  balls,  and  which  for  safety  is 
infiolated  on  a  glass  handle),  the  equilibrium  is  restored  suddenly 
and  completely  with  a  loud  snap  and  a  brilliant  spark.  If  the 
dificharge  were  allowed  to  take  place  through  the  arms,  or  an^ 
part  of  the  body,  a  sudden  painful  sensation,  termed  the  dectnc 
9Aodky  would  be  experienced.  The  power  of  the  Ley  den  jar 
may  be  increased  by  increasing  its  size ;  and  when  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  use  jars  of  a  large  size,  a  similar  increase  in 

Eower  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a  number  of  small  jars  side 
y  side  upon  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  or  other  conductor,  which  con- 
nects together  all  their  outer  coatings,  whilst  by  means  of  wires 
all  their  inner  coatings  are  similarly  connected  with  each  other. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  jars  is  called  an  electrical  battery,  and  is 
shown  at  fig.  190.  K  the  jars  be  of  uniform  thickness,  the 
power  of  the  battery  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
coated  surface,  but  the  intensity  of  the  charge  will  be  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  ( Wheatstone,  Govern- 
ment Report  on  Electric  Cdblea^  1861,  Appendix,  p.  286.) 

That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  depends  upon  an  action  of 
contiguous  particles,  polarization  taking  place  across  the  dielec- 
tric, may  be  shown  by  taking  three  or  four  laminae  of  glass,  and 
placing  them  one  above  another  between  two  metallic  plates, 
thus  forming  them  into  one  compound  plate,  and  then  charging 
the  whole.  If  the  upper  plate  becomes  positively  charged,  the 
lower  one  will  become  negative,  whilst  each  intermediate  plate 
becomes  polarized,  and  thus  transmits  the  inductive  effect. 

As  nnght  be  anticipated  from  this  experiment,  it  is  found  that 
the  charge  of  the  jar  does  not  reside  in  the  coatings,  which  mere- 
ly act  as  conductors  to  favour  the  distribution  and  escape  of  the 
dectricity.  If  a  jar  be  fitted  with  moveable  coatings,  and  theiF 
chu'ged,  each  of  tne  coatings  may  be  removed  by  a  suitable  insu- 
lating support ;  the  coatings  may  be  handled  after  such  removal ; 
the  jar  may  then  be  replaced  in  them,  and  it  will  give  a  power- 
ful spark  when  discharged  in  the  usual  manner.* 

Tlie  following  experiments  will  elucidate  the  action  of  the 
Leyden  jar  when  in  the  process  of  receiving  a  charge.  Let  a  jar, 
A,  fig.  180,  be  placed  upon  an  insulating  stand,  and  let  its  knob 
be  brought  near  to  tne  prime  conductor,  p,  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  action ;  under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  foimd 
to  receive  little  or  no  charge.  Now  place  an  uninsulated  con- 
ductor, o,  near  its  outer  coating :  sparks  will  pass  trom  p  to  the 
knob  of  the  jar  a  ;  and  for  every  spark  that  passes  to  the  knob 

*  The  jar,  if  well  dried,  will  be  found  after  this  discharge  still  to  retain  a  polar  con- 
Atkm  like  the  cake  of  the  electrophorus.  Alter  the  discharge,  if  the  inner  coating 
be  withdrawn  by  an  insulating  handle,  it  will  give  off  a  positive  spark,  and,  on  replacing 
the  coating,  the  jar  may  be  a  second  time  discharged  ;  and  the  same  series  of  operatioiu 
nay  be  repeat^  several  times. 
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of  die  jar,  a  spark  will  paaa  from  the  outer  ooatiiig  to  Hie  aninii- 

lated  eondoctor  a  If  the  jar  be  leeeMng 
podti ye  eleetricitj  from  the  marfiine  upon  ifci 
mterior,  it  will  be  fimnd  that  an  equal  min- 
Hty  of  poBitiye  electrioitjr  ia  diaeaogaged  num 
the  exterior.  A  aeeoiid  uuiiwnlated  jar  imj 
be  placed  00  aa  to  receive  upon  ita  Imb  m 
aparka  from  the  exterior  of  the  firat;  itw31 
tnuB  become  charged  to  an  extent  equal  to  Ilia 
chaise  of  the  first  jar.  Again,  if  taiee  iaaih 
lated  jars  be  placed  as  in  fig.  181,  when  r  la- 
dicatea  the  prime  conductor,  whilat  the  eeal- 
ing  of  the  last  jar  is  brought  near  to  a  win^  x, 
proceeding  from  the  insulated  rubber  of  die 
machine,  for  each  spark  that  paaaea  finom  die 
conductor,  p,  a  aimilar  spark  will  be  seen  to  pasa  between  eaA 
of  the  jars,  and  between  the  last  jar  and  the  wire  m.    in  thisw^f 

Fia.  181. 


each  jar  will  become  equally  and  powerfallj  charged,  althon^ 
both  the  machine  and  the  jars  are  completely  insulated. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  plain  that  a  jar  when 
charged,  contains  no  more  of  either  electricity  than  it  aoeB  in  its 
neutral  condition,  but  the  distribntitm  of  the  two  forces  is  ditto- 
ent.  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  aid  of  the  diagram, 
fig.  182 : — Let  No.  1  indicate  an  enlarged  section  of  the  glass  dde 

of  the  jar,  the  partial^  diaded 
circles  showing  its  partideB  in 
the  neutral  state ;  i  represent- 
inff  a  section  of  the  inner  me- 
tallic coating,  and  o  a  section 
of  the  outier  coating.  Let  Ko. 
2  be  a  section  of  the  same  jar 
when  a  charge  of  poeitiye  eifeo- 
tricity  has  been  tlm>wn  by  the 
machine  upon,  the  inner  sm^ 
face,  I.     In  this  case  a  oorre- 
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sponding  quantity  of  ndgstive 
electricity  must  have  passed  off  from  the  same  coating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  machine,  leaving  the  Buperficial  layer  of  particlei 
hodilj  charged  with  positive  electricity,  as  shown  by  the  white 
circles  in  No.  2.  In  order,  however,  that  this  charge  of  the  innei 
layer  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  oater  layer  be  nniiun* 
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lated,  for  reasons  which  will  be  immediately  explained.  The 
two  electricities  in  Ko.  2  are  represented  as  being  accumulated 
^n  opposite  sides  of  each  of  the  particles  composmg  the  layers 
intennediate  between  the  inner  and  outer  superficial  layers  of 
the  glass,  the  white  half  indicating  the  positive  electricity^  the 
black  half  the  negative.  Polarization  of  each  particle  of  the 
dielectric  glass  intervening  between  the  two  surfaces  is  produced, 
and  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  therefore  disengaged  from 
the  second  surface,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  that  distributed  by 
the  inner  coating,  i,  upon  the  first ;  but  unless  an  escape  be 
afforded  tor  this  excess  of  positive  electricity  from  the  second 
mrface,  no  charge  is  received  by  the  jar,  for  polarization  becomes 
impossible,  and  no  appreciable  amount  of  electricity  can  enter  the 
jar  from  the  machme.  At  the  same  time  that  positive  elcctri- 
rfty  is  escaping  from  the  outer  superficial  layer,  a  corresponding 
Quantity  ot  negative  electricity  supplies  its  place,  consequently 
ttuB  layer  becomes  bodily  charged  with  n^ative  electricity,  as 
indicated  by  the  fully  shaded  circles. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  charging  of  a  jar  with  electricity  is/ 
totally  different  from  the  operation  of  filling  a  bottle  with  a( 
liquid;  the  electricity  is  distributed  not  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bottle,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  itself.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  a  fiat  plate  will  answer  equally  well 
with  the  jar,  but  the  jar,  from  its  form,  is  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience preferred.  In  the  experiment  with  the  three  insulated 
jars,  an  explanation  similar  to  the  foregoing  one  may  be  given  : 
— A  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  from  the  conductor  of 
the  machine  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  jar.  A  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  simultaneously  passes 
an  from  the  opposite  coating  into  the  next  jar,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  similarly  polarized  ;  and  so  on  in  succession,  until,  from 
the  last  jar,  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  to  the  rubber, 
ozactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  negative  electricity  liberated 
by  the  machine,  which  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  positive 
Mectricity  accumulated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  first  jar.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  last  jar  be  connected  with  the  rubber 
directly,  the  same  object  will  be  attained  by  allowing  the  dis- 
shai^  totake  place  into  the  earth,  provided  tnat  the  rubber  also 
be  in  condncting  communication  with  the  earth.  Although  it  is 
usual  in  the  charging  of  a  jar  to  connect  the  internal  coating 
with  the  prime  conductor,  yet  the  jar  may  be  charja^ed  equally 
well  if  its  insulated  external  coating  be  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor whilst  the  inner  coating  is  made  to  communicate  with  the 
earth  ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  charge  on  the  outer  surface  is 
positive,  whilst  the  inner  surface  becomes  negative. 

Each  jar  in  the  scries,  fi^.  181,  thus  receives  a  charge,  thou<rh 
only  one  has  been  placed  m  connexion  vritli  the  machine ;  tlie 
Buperfluons  electricity  upon  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  having 
charged  the  second,  and  so  on.  If  the  insulations  be  good,  and 
the  glass  of  the  jars  thin,  the  last  jar  vrill  be  charged  very  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  first. 
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AVlien  all  the  jars  have  been  thns  charged,  all  will  be  simul- 
taneously  discharged  if  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  lar  be  oon- 
nectcd  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  last ;  bnt  although  no 
greater  amount  of  electricity  passes  between  the  two  extreme  jan 
than  would  have  passed  between  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of 
a  single  one,  the  aistance  through  which  the  spark  passes  is  \erj 
much  greater,  and  for  eaual  charges  it  is  found  to  increase  as  the 
number  of  jars  thus  discnarged  :  if  a  spark  of  one  inch  in  length 
he  obtained  with  one  iar,  with  two  jars  the  spark  would  be  3 
inches,  with  four,  4  inches,  and  so  on.  In  practice  tlie  distance 
is  something  less,  because,  owing  to -imperfect  insulation  and  to 
the  resistance  of  the  glass  to  receive  a  charge,  each  succeeding 
jar  receives  a  somewhat  weaker  charge  than  the  one  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

(236)  Measures  of  Electricity. — It  is  upon  the  principles  jnrt 
explained  that  Snow  Harris  has  constructed  his  Unit  joTj  for 
measuring  out  definite  quantities  of  electricity.  The  unit  jar  is  a 
miniature  Leyden  jar  mounted  on  a  slender  insulating  rod  of 
plass.  Attached  to  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  a  wire  terminating 
m  a  ball,  a,  fig.  183,  parallel  to  the  usual  wire  and  ball  whi<£ 

passes  to  the  interior ;  on  the  wire 
connected  with  the  inside,  is  a  third 
sliding  ball,  h — this  can  at  pleasure 
be  brought  to  any  required  distance 
from  the  ball,  a,  whicli  is  connected 
with  the  outside :  whilst  the  unit  jar 
is  becoming  chained  from  the  ma- 
chine (say  that  its  outer  surface  is 
rendered  positive,  as  representee!  in 
the  figiiie),  an  equal  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  is  passing  ofl'from 
the  interior  along  the  wire,  tc,  at- 
tached to  tlie  inside  of  the  jar,  b, 
which  is  to  be  loaded  with  a  definite 

Snantitv :  as  soon  ns  the  charge  in 
le  unit  measure  rises  sufficiently 
high,  it  discharges  itself  between  the 
adjusted  balls,  a^  J,  without  aflTecting 
the  charge  in  the  jar,  b.  A  seccmd  char<i:e  is  now  given  to  the 
unit  jar,  which  discharges  itself  whc^n  it  rises  to  the  same  amount 
as  before  :  during  each  successive  charge  of  the  unit  jar,  a  cor- 
resj  ending  quantity  of  jKOsitive  electricity  passes  from  its  exte- 
rior into  n,  so  that  by  counting  the  numi)er  of  sparks  that  pass 
between  a  and  ft,  the  number  of  equal  quantities  or  arbitrary 
units  whicli  have  been  given  to  the  jar,  b,  is  ascertained.  Sup- 
posing the  adjustment  of  the  balls,  a  and  J,  to  remain  the  same, 
the  iar  b  mav  be  made  to  receive,  for  anv  number  of  times  sue- 
cessively,  equal  amounts  of  eleetrieal  charge,  by  causing  an  equal 
number  of  discharges  of  the  unit  jar  to  take  ])laee  in  each  case. 

Other  means  have  been  propc>sed  for  ensuring  an  equal  accu- 
mulation of  electricity  in  ajar.     Lanes  discharging  eiCectromekf 
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nmpleet  of  theee.  One  form  of  this  apparatnfi  is  shown  in 
H :  ita  principle  of  action  will  be  at  once  apparent,  l  is 
linary  Leyden  jar,  in  the  ball,  a,  of  which 

ifi  drilled  to  receive  the  brass  pin  of  the  '"'•  '^■ 

imeter ;  a  bent  glass  arm,  b,  cftrriee  upon  m     j 

ver  extremity  a  Drass  socket,  c,  through  A (  )e-i 

slides  an  insulated  rod  carrying  a  brass  I' 

m  either  extremity ;  one  of  tnese  balls, /*, 
I  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  tne 
if  the  Leydeu  jar.     A  chain  or  wire,  w, 

a  conimnnication  between  the  sliding  rod 
«  outside  of  the  jar.     If  the  iutervu  be- 

A  and  ^  be  maintained  uniform,  the  jar 
ways  require  the  same  amount  of  charge 

the  discharge  takes  place  between  these 
lUs,  A  and  y.  Tlie  quantity  of  electricity 
charge  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  oetween  the  balls : 
n  interval  of  half  an  inch  the  force  would  be  double  that 
ed  when  the  distance  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
e  force  of  attraction  between  two  chained  surfaces  has 
neaenred  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  common  bal- 
evised  by  Snow  Harris.  A  light  disk  of  gilt  wood  is  sub- 
d,  as  shown  in  fig.  185,  for  one  of  the  p^ns  (^  the  balance ; 


i 


fa  it  ia  a  second  similar  insulated  disk :  the  suspended  disk 
e  balance  beam,  through  its  support,  are  connected  with 
■^or  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  the  lower  insulated  disk  with 
trior  of  the  jar.  By  charging  the  Leyden  jar  with  definite 
ties  of  electricity  by  means  ot  the  umt  jar,  the  laws  which 
te  the  attractive  force  were  experimentally  determined. 
•  two  of  the  more  important  resulte  may  be  given  as  an  il- 
ion  of  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

i  Leyden  jar  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
e  between  the  disks  an  attra<;tive  force  sufficient  to  raise  4 
it  will  when  charged  with  double  the  quantity  raise  four 
lie  amount  or  16  grains ;  with  three  times  the  quantity  it 
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will  raise  nine  times  the  arnonnt,  or  36  grains ;  conseqaently,  if 
the  extent  of  charged  surface  continue  constant,  the  attraction 
increases  as  the  sqaare  of  the  quantity. 

When  two  equal  and  similar  jars  are  used  instead  of  one  jar, 
and  the  same  quantity,  say  ten  units,  is  distributed  over  them, 
the  attractive  force  will  be  diminished  to  ^,  and  with  three  jan 
to  i  of  what  it  was  when  a  single  jar  was  employed.  For  in- 
stance, a  quantity  which  on  one  jar  would  raise  18  grains,  would, 
if  diliused  over  two  similar  jars,  raise  only  4^  grains ;  and  if 
diffused  over  three,  it  would  raise  only  2  grains.  K,  therefore, 
the  quantity  remain  constant,  the  attractive  force  is  inverselj  si 
the  squares  of  the  charged  surfaces  of  the  jars.  When  the  dis- 
tance between  the  disks  was  altered,  it  was  found,  for  charges  of 
equal  intensity,  that  the  attractive  force  varied  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance, — ^the  attractive  force  being  4  tunes  si 
great  at  1  inch,  as  it  was  at  2  inches,  distance. 

(237)  Specific  Induction. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  indnc- 
tion  between  two  conducting  plates,  one  of  which  is  insulated 
while  the  other  communicates  with  the  earth,  is  facilitated  by 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  which  separates  them, 
and  that  the  insulated  plate  is  enabled  to  receive  a  higher 
amount  of  cliarge  by  reducing  the  number  of  partides  of  the 
dielectric  which  undergo  polaiization.  It  is  evident  firom  this 
circumstance  that  the  polarization  is  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance.  Faraday  discovered  that  this  resistance 
varies  in  amount  with  the  material  of  the  dielectric  employed; 
some  substances  becoming  polarized  more  readily  than  otnenw 
The  relative  facility  of  induction  through  the  different  bodies  as 
compared  with  a  common  standard  constitutes  their  specijic  inr 
diwtive  capacity.  A  plate  of  sliell-lac,  for  example,  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  allows  induction  to  take  place  across  it  twice  as  readily 
as  does  an  equal  thickness  of  atmospheric  air,  and  sulphur  with  s 
facility  equal  to  that  of  shell-lac. 

The  following  table  represents,  according  to  Snow  HarriB 
{Phil,  Trans,^  1842,  p.  170),  the  specific  inductive  power  of 
various  bodies : — 

Specijic  Induction. 


Air 100 

Resiu I'VV 

Pitch , 1-80 

Bces'-wox r86 


Glass 1-90 

Sulphur 1-98 

Shell-lac 1*95 


The  fundamental  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  following  simple 
experiment  (fig.  186).  About  1^  inch  above  tlie  cap  of  a  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  suspend  an  insulated  disk  of  metal,  and  com- 
municate a  sinall  charge  to  the  insulated  disk ;  the  gold-leaves 
immediately  diverge  by  induction.  Between  the  disk  and  the 
electroscope  substitute  for  the  dielectric  air,  a  body  the  specific 
induction  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  air,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  plate  of  shell-lac,  s,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  mounted  on  an 
insulated  handle;    the  leaves  will  immediately  diverge  more 


widely,  because  induction  towards  the 
inatrument  takes  place  more  freely ;  on 
removing  the  shell-lac  the  leaves  of  tlie 
electroscope  return  to  their  original  di- 
▼ergenca  The  effeqt  is  precisSy  simi- 
lar to  that  which  woiild  be  produced  by 
bringing  the  charged  plate  nearer  to  the 
electroecope  in  air.  Similar  phenomena 
occor  if  a  maee  of  sulphur  or  of  resin  be 
Babstitnted  for  the  shell-lac. 

In  good  conductors  no  such  polar iza- 
tion  can  be  traced,  and  in  imperl'ect  con- 
ductors, such  as  spermaceti,  the  results 
become  indistinct. 

With  gaseous  bodies  no  difference  in 
specific  iuauctive  power  is  found  to  ex- 
ist:  it  is  remarkable  that  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  gas  has  no  influence ;  all  gases  having  the  same 
inductive  capacity  as  common  air.  No  variation  in  temperatm^ 
in  density,  in  drrness,  or  in  moisture,  produces  an^  change  in 
this  respect.  The  apparatns  with  which  Faraday  mvestigated 
these  curious  phenomena  was  a  kind  of  l^eyden  phial  (fig,  187), 
conaisting  of  two  concentric  metallic  spheres, 
A,  A,  insulated  ftom  each  other  by  a  stem  of  ^"'  187. 

shell-lac,  b.  Any  dielectric  could  in  succes- 
sion be  placed  between  the  spheres,  whether 
the  sobjeet  of  experiment  were  solid,  liquid, 
or  aSriiorm,  as  oy  connecting  it  with  the 
air-pnmp  by  means  of  the  stop-cock,  s,  it 
could  be  e»iausted,  and  the  interval  filled 
with  any  gaseous  medium,  with  tlie  same 
facility  as  with  a  liquid  {PAH.  Trans.,  1838, 
p.  9).  Two  of  these  jars  having  been  pre- 
pared, a  chai^  was  given  to  one  of  them, 
after  it  bad  b^n  filled  with  the  body  the  in- 
ductive capacity  of  which  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  charge  was  then  divided  with 
the  second  similar  apparatus,  in  which  the 
interval  between  the  spheres  was  filled  with 
air  only.  The  intensity  of  the  charge"  in 
each  case  was  measured  by  means  of  a  car- 
rier-ball and  Coulomb's  electrometer, 

(238)  V(mou3  Modes  of  Discharge, — 
We  pass  on  now  to  consi^r  the  different  ^9 
modes  in  which  the  electric  equilibrium  is 
restored  after  it  has  been  disturbed :  this  restoration  may  be 
effected  in  one  of  three  ways,  for  the  excited  body  may  be  dis- 
chaif^  either  by  (o)  conduction,  by  (J)  disrn^ion,  or  by  (c) 


)  a.  ConduMon. — ^When  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  dis- 
i^a^;ed  in  the  nsoal  way  through  a  distmarging-rod,  me  electri- 
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city  passes  quietly  through  the  wire  of  the  discharger  by  couduc 
tion,  but  traverses  the  interposed  air  by  disruption,  in  the  fona 
of  a*  spark  attended  with  noise. 

Ail  bodies,  shell-lac  and  glass  not  excepted,  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  conducting  power,  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomeDon 
termed  the  residual  charge  of  *a  jar,  or  battery.  If  a  jar  he 
charged  strongly,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  fev 
minutes,  and  then  be  discharged,  a  slight  apparent  renewal  <tf 
the  charge  will  take  place,  and  a  second  smaller  spark  may  be 
obtained  from  it.  This  Faraday  considers  to  be  due  to  the  pene- 
tration by  conduction  of  a  portion  of  the  charge  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dielectric.  Each  surface  of  the  glass  aoqm'rcB  a 
weak  charge,  one  of  positive,  the  other  of  negative  electricity ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  constraining  power  which  caused  this  penetration 
of  the  electricity  is  removed,  it  returns  towards  the  nearest  sm^ 
face  and  produces  the  slight  recharge,  or  residual  charge. 

As  no  bodies  are  perfect  insulators,  so  none  are  perfect  con- 
ductors, for  even  the  metals  offer  a  certain  measurable  resistance 
to  the  transmission  of  electricity.  The  following  experiment  will 
serA'e  to  illustrate  this  point.    Cliarge  a  large  Leyden  jar  (fig.  188), 

and  arrange  a  metallic  wire, 
w,  50  or  100  feet  in  length,  so 
as  to  act  the  part  of  a  dis- 
charger; at  the  same  time 
open  a  short  path  for  the  dis- 
cnarge  to  the  outer  coating 
by  bringing  the  balls  a  andl) 
within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  electri- 
city takes  the  shorter  course 
from  a  to  J,  and  overcomes  the  high  resistance  of  the  stratum 
of  air  interposed  between  the  balls,  owing  to  the  resistance  ex- 
perienced by  the  discharge  to  its  passage  along  the  continuons 
conducting  wire,  w. 

Tliis  resistance,  even  in  good  conductors,  often  occasions  the 
spark  to  pass  between  two  contiguous  conductors,  and  produccB 
what  Las  been  called  the  lateral  sparky  which  can  be  elicited, 

Fig.  189. 


Fio.-lSS. 


even  if  the  conductors  subsequently  unite  below.     Thus,  in  fip« 
189,  at  the  moment  a  spark  passes  Sfrom  f  to  the  ball,  a,  a  minute 
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Eark  will  be  ^een  to  pass  between  the  wire  and  the  loop,  J,  if 
ey  be  sufficiently  near  each  other.  This  lateral  spark  may  ac- 
[aire  sufficient  power  to  ignite  gunpowder  or  other  combustible 
natter.  In  fact,  momentary  as  is*  the  duration  of  the  dischar^, 
nduction  takes  place  towards  all  surrounding  objects  whust 
dectricity  is  in  motion,  as  well  as  when  it  is  at  rest. 

If  in  a  darkened  room  a  thin  insulated  wire  be  made  to  ter- 
ninate  at  each  extremity  in  a  cnetallic  ball,  and  on  one  ball 
arge  sparks  be  thrown,  whilst  from  the  other  ball  the  sparks  are 
lUowea  to  pass  off  to  some  contiguous  conductor,  the  air  will  be 
wok  to  become  feebly  luminous  from  induction  along  the  whole 
Kmrse  of  the  wire  every  time  that  a  spark  passes. 

(240)  DevdqpmerU  of  Seat. — ^The  passage  of  electricity  through 
xmdactorB  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  amount  of 
rhich  is  inversely  as  the  conductiiif;  lypwej*.  Snow  Harris  (Phil. 
Vrans.y  1827,  p.  2l),  by  means  of  an  wr  tnermometer  with  a  large 
nib,  across  which  were  passed  in  succession  wires  of  different 
tietals  but  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  found  that  when  equal 
[Qantities  of  electricity  were  discharged  through  these  wires,  the 
leating  effects  were  as  follows.  The  metals  wich  stand  first  on 
be  list  are  the  best  conductors,  and  they  emit  the  least  heat : — 

Development  of  Heat  in  Metals  hy  Electricity. 


Copper 6 

BUTer 6 

Gold 9 

Snc is 

Flatinnm 80 

Iron 80 

nn 86 

Lead ^2 


AUoy%, 

BrasB =  18 

Gold  8,  Copper  1 =  26 

Gold  1,  Copper  8 =  16 

Gold  8,  Silver  1 =  26 

Tin  1,  Lead  1 =  64 

Tin  1,  Copper  8 =  18 


It  will  be  seen  that  by  alloying  the  metals  with  each  other, 
he  conducting  power  is  often  greatly  reduced.  Great  care 
honld  therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  metals  in 
experiments  of  this  nature. 

If  different  quantities  of  electricity  be  transmitted  through  the 
ame  wire,  it  is  found  tliat  the  rise  oi  temperature  is  proportional 
o  the  square  of  the  quantity  transmitted  in  equal  times :  for 
tiample,  if  the  thermometer,  with  a  given  charge,  rise  10°,  a 
charge  of  twice  the  power  will  raise  it  four  times  as  much,  or  40°. 

!By  sufficiently  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  at  ont 
>art  of  the  circuit,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so  far  as  to  fuse  the 
rire,  or  even  to  convert  it  into  vapour. 

The  amount  of  electricitv  reauired  to  produce  this  effect,  when 
Qeasnre<l  by  a  unit  jar,  is  founa  to  be  equdly  powerful  whether 
t  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  small  surface ;  the  intermty  {i.  e, 
luantity  which  passes  through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time)  is 
ne  same  in  the  wire  in  both  cases,  though  the  intensity  of  the 
jiarge  on  equal  surfaces  of  the  jar  is  very  different.  Where 
arge  quantities  of  electricity  are  needed,  a  corresponding  extent 
^f  coated  surface  is  requisite ;  thig  may  be  obtained  either  bv 


employing  ft  single  jar  of  larn  dinmimonB,  en-  sevosl  BnaDa 
ooes,  the  inner  snrfBcet  of  whioa  are  connected  hy  irirea,  and  die 
oater  Bor^ioes  likewise  nnited  1»  [facing  them  npon  a  dieet  of 
tinfcdl,  or  on  a  metallic  tray.'  By  djBoanf^  sneh  a  battof 
through  thin  metallio  irireB — of  nlTcr,  steel,  phttiniim,  or  eofpM, 
for  instance — tliey  will  be  flued  and  ^xpenoa. 

The  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  190,  ahowa  me  metbod 
t  of  employing  indi  a 

na.iBa  batteiTfortfaedrfagn- 

tion  <n  metallic  Tirai: 
nine  jars  are  in  this  CM 
Tepreeented;  tbej'  aie 
endoeed  in  a  wooden 
OBse,  B,  and  rest  on  tb- 
foil,  which  ocanmnm- 
catee  with  the  esA 
through  the  chain  a 
The  battery  is  cfaaned 
Irora  the  tnime  txanSto- 
tor  F.  ^e  intend 
coatingB  of  all  die  jn 
are  connected  bjcriMi 
wires.  In  ovdar  to  di- 
rect the  discharge  of  the  battery,  a  wire  paBBee  from  its  insa 
coating  to  the  insnlated  npper  armj^,  of  the  diachaiser  a,  a  Mogod 
wire  passes  from  the  ball  6,  to  one  of  the  inaalated  wires  on  4e 
stand  of  the  vniverMd  discharger  n.  The  wire  for  defljcralkit 
v),  is  fastened  ta  a  card  which  is  also  supported  on  s  little  BtHU 
iusnlated  bv  glass  ;  and  the  commimicatiun  with  the  extenul 
coftting  of  me  Dattery  is  continued  by  a  wire  connected  with  ^ 
other  insnlated  support  of  the  iiniTersal  discharger  n ;  thns  die 
conducting  communication  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
interval  between  a  and  h.  When  the  battery  is  adeqoaldy 
charged,  the  lever  I  is  withdrawn,  the  ball  a  and  its  atta^MO 
wire  are  thus  released,  and  fall  through  a  hole  in  the  metallia 
army,  which  is  connected  witli  the  inner  coating,  and  the  ctrcnit 
is  completed  when  the  balls  a  and  h  come  into  contacL 

It  must  be  obeerved  that  in  all  cases  of  conduction  the  chirp 
passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  is  not 
confined  to  its  surface :  it  therefore  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  metal  is  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  is  extended  over  a  large  tai- 
face  as  leaf.  The  induction  at  any  part  of  the  wire  doriug  the 
discharge  is  mainly  from  one  transverse  section  of  the  wire  to  tba 
contiguous  section  that  immediately  precedes  and  that  followB  it 
The  dispersion  of  the  conductor  by  the  paeeage  of  higd 
charges  of  electricity  leads  ns  to  consider  next  what  Farads; 
terms  the  disruptive  discharge. 

(341)  J.  Disruptive  Discharge. — ^This  mode  of  disehaige  i» 
attended  by  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  the  particlee  of  the 
medium  tfaxongh  which  it  occurs ;  and  it  is  attended  with  extri- 
cation of  light  and  heat.    It, is  boBt  seen  between  two  oraidiictoii 
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3parated  by  a  dielectric,  such  as  two  metallic  balls  in  air.  In 
lese  cases,  when  a  sudden  bright  spark  passes,  the  discharge  is 
9  complete  as  if  it  had  been  enectea  by  direct  metallic  commu- 
ication.  The  particles  of  the  intervening  dielectric  are  brought 
p  to  a  highly  polarized  state,  until  at  length  the  tension  on  one 
article  rising  nigher  than  the  rest,  and  exceeding  that  which  it 
ftn  sustain,  it  breaks  down ;  the  balance  of  inmiction  is  thus 
estroyed,  and  the  discharge  is  completed  in  the  line  of  least 
distance. 

In  all  these  cases,  portions  of  the  solid  conductors  are  de- 
iched,  and  by  their  ignition  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark. 
his  trieinsfer  of  material  particles  by  the  spark  is  easily  proved, 
>r  if  sparks  be  caused  to  pass  between  a  ^old  and  a  silver  ball,  the 
irface  of  the  gold  becomes  studded  witn  particles  of  silver,  and 
ice  versd.  If  an  iron  chain  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
id  a  powerftil  discharge  be  sent  through  it,  each  link  will  leave 
pen  the  paper  a  stain,  arising  irom  the  portions  of  the  metal 
Mch  have  been  detached  ;  and  if  the  discharge  be  eflEected  over 
plate  of  fflass,  particles  of  the  metal  are  frequently  forced  into 
.  The  elperiment  may  be  varied  by  snspen^ing  tie  chain  in  a 
urk  room,  and  passing  the  discharge  through  it ;  brilliant  defla- 
nation  of  the  iron  will  be  seen  at  each  link. 

If  the  sparks  be  taken  between  wires  composed  of  different 
lOtals,  and  the  light  of  each  spark  be  viewed  through  a  prism, 
le  spectrum  will  in  each  case  exhibit  the  bright  lines  due  to  the 
^t  of  the  corresponding  metal  in  the  state  of  vapour  (107). 

Sparks  attended  with  disruption  may  also  take  place  m  the 
idst  of  liquid  dielectrics.  More  rarely  disruption  from  the  force 
^  the  discharge  occurs  in  solids :  occasionally  this  is  exemplified 
I  the  Leyden  jar  itself,  the  tension  upon  the  glass  now  and  then 
edng  so  hiffh  that  the  glass  is  perforated.  Across  this  fracture 
iacharge  always  afterwards  occurs ;  so  that  no  effective  charge 
I  a  battery  can  be  maintained  till  the  cracked  jar  is  removed. 
luB  disruption  of  glass  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  bending 
wire  so  that  its  point  may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  or 
her  vessel  filled  with  some  nquid  dielectric,  such  as  olive  oil. 
n  charging  the  wire  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  applying  a 
lU  to  tlie  outside  of  the  tube  opposite  the  end  of  the  wire,  a 
>ark  passes,  and  a  minute  perforation  is  produced. 

Great  expansion  of  the  air  occurs  from  the  heat  developed  at 
le  moment  of  the  discharge,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  experi- 
lents.  Paste  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  glass,  cutting  it  through  in 
vo  or  three  places  with  a  knife ;  place  a  few  wafers  or  other 
ght  bodies  over  the  interrupted  points,  then  discharge  a  jar 
unoogh  the  tinfoil,  and  the  wafers  will  be  immediately  scattered 
I  all  directions.  If  a  card  or  half  quire  of  paper  be  placed  in 
le  direction  of  its  thickness  in  the  track  of  the  discharge,  the 
ird  or  the  paper  will  be  burst  outwards  on  both  sides. 

Many  pleasing  experiments  may  be  made  by  causing  a  suo- 
saion  of  discharges  to  occur  through  such  interrupted  conduo- 
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torn :  ft  beautUtal  diqiUj  of  the  ebotrie  li^t  nugr  Ah  In  » 
hibited  in  a  dafkaned  roan. 

(24S)  VtleeUtf  ^  Diaeltatgt.—Ot  the  Tciloci^  of  flw  Bpnk 
ducluige  some  notioB  mxj  be  fiKmed  from  tiHe  bnef  dnnlioiier 
it!  ligh^  vbich  oannot  niomiiiate  any  moving  obieet  in  two  w» 
eeauve  positiofw,  bowerer  rapid  ita  motwo.  If  a  vhed  bi 
tbrown  mto  rapid  roUtion  od  ita  azia,  ntmo  of  ito  nt^sa  viDU 
viaible  in  dajlight,  but  if  tbe  leWviiw  wbeel  be  maminatod  k 
a  daritened  room  by  the  disehai^  of  a  L^deo  jar,  every  part  rf il 
will  be  rendered  as  dietinctlj  viaUe  aa  tbooj^  ifcweieatMt. 
In  a  nmilar  manner,  the  trees  even  wbcn  agitated  by  die  iriadh 
a  violent  Btorm,  if  iUDminatsd  at  night  by  a  flash  of  It^tniig 
qipear  to  be  abeolately  motionlesB. 

fiv  a  voT  ivgcoionB  aratlication  of  this  principle  WbeaMH 
baa  Mown  toat  the  duration  of  the  spark  ia  leaa  nian  Hie  m 
millionth  part  of  a  second.  ILe  ^pparatos  is  tbe  same  io  pnad- 
pie  as  the  revolving  wheel. 

By  a  modification  of  tbe  apparatos,  Wheatstana  WM  dw 
enabled  to  measure  the  velod^  with  wfaidk  the  diidiaigB  at  9 
L^en  jar  was  transmitted  throng  an  inenlated  oi^ifwr  viia 
He  estimated  the  rate  of  its  passage  at  388,000  nuteain  a  Maori 
{^PKU.  Trant.,  1884,  p,  689).     -  • 

innilated  copper  wb«  abmit  I 

Leyden  jar  was  disehaiged.      _    ._ 

rapted  at  three  points ;  rae  of  thew  interroptifnis  was  wiAia  % 
few  feet  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar ;  the  leaond  m 
in  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  the  third  within  a  tew  feet  of  At 
outer  coating  of  the  jar.  7%e  parts  of  the  wire  at  whidi  Am 
three  breaks  in  the  circnit  occurred  were  all  arranged  nde  bf 
side  on  au  insulated  disk,  bo  that  tlie  three  sparks  could  be  noi 
wmnltaneoosly.     In  fig.  191  a  wire  is  represeiited  as  proceedio; 


from  the  knob  of  the  jar  to  an  insulated  rod ;  when  Ae  flhtfR* 
attains  a  certain  inteneitr,  a  epark  passes  between  this  rod  tsa* 
small  knob  attached  to  Uie  axis  of  a  revolving  mirror,  n  ;  to  00* 
extremity  of  this  axis,  the  wire  which  pHssce  to  tbe  outer  ooititf 
is  iaatened;  but  the  dischai^  is  made  to  traverse  the  v^ 
length  of  the  two  intervening  long  cuntorted  portiws  of  in)^ 
berore  it  reachee  tlie  outside  of  the  jar.    The  tbree  spa^  " 
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viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  appear  to  be  simultaneouB.  If  viewed 
through  the  ^lass  plate,  ^,  in  a  small  steel  mirror,  m,  to  which  is 
pTen  a  regulated  but  extremely  rapid  revolving  motion  on  an 
■xie  parallel  to  its  surface,  the  sparks  appear  no  longer  as  dots 
of  light  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  but  present  the  appearance 
of  three  bright  lines  of  equal  length.  The  two  outer  ones  com- 
mence and  terminate  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  but  the  middle 
one  occurs  later  than  the  other  two,  and  the  angular, position  of 
the  mirror  has  had  time  slightly  to  advance  before  the  middle 
roark  appears,  which  consequently  exhibits  an  ima^e  slightly 
displaced.  As  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  is  rocordea 
by  the  register,  ft,  and  the  amount  of  this  angular  deviation  of  the 
ima^e  of  the  central  spark  is  easily  ascertained,  the  retardation 
of  the  discharge  by  the  copper  wire,  or,  in  other  words,  the  velo- 
city with  which  it  travels  along  it,  can  be  estimated. 

This  experiment  has  another  important  signification,  to  which 
due  weight  appears  hardly  to  have  been  given ;  for  it  affords  a 
oonvincing  proof  of  simultaneous  action  and  reaction  in  the  oper- 
■tions^of  dectricity,  and  of  its  existence  as  a  duplicate  force:  at 
die  Bame  moment  that  a  positive  inflaence  leaves  the  inner  coat- 
ing, an  equal  amount  of  negative  inflaence  leaves  the  outer  coat- 
ing, and  these  two  neutralize  each  other  at  the  central  point  of 
the  conductor,  after  the  lapse  of  an  extremely  minute  but  still 
nrpreciable  interval  of  time.  It  appears  from  this  experiment 
tioat  Franklin's  theory  (227),  though  m  many  cases  a  simple  and 
oonvenient  mode  of  explaining  facts,  is  not  the  trae  representa- 
ttOD  of  the  phenomena.  The  theory  of  two  fluids,  or  rather  of 
two  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  seems  by  this  experiment 
to  be  demonstrated. 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  discharge  is,  however,  found  to 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
eonducting  medium  (Faraday,  PhU.  Mag.y  March,  1854).  The 
duration  of  the  discharge  may  be  prolonged  by  causing  it  to  take 
place  through  bodies  of  inferior  conducting  powers.  A  charge 
of  a  given  amount,  if  transmitted  slowly,  may,  by  the  prolonged 
period  through  which  its  heating  powers  can  be  applied  to  a 
combustible,  be  made  to  ignite  W)dies,  which  the  same  charge, 
if  more  quickly  transmitted,  would  only  have  dispersed  : — for  ex- 
fimple,  let  two  metallic  wires  be  brought  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  each  other,  and  let  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed 
over  the  interval — the  powder  will  simply  be  dispersed  if  the 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  be  sent  through  the  wires ;  but  if  a  few 
inches  of  wet  string  be  interposed  in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  the 
discharge  will  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  fire  the  powder. 

(243)  Striking  Distcmce. — In  air,  whatever  be  its  density,  the 
lame  amount  of  charge  produces,  ceteris  paribus^  induction  to 
die  same  extent.  But  the  distance  through  which  the  discharge 
cif  equal  quantities  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  same  gaseous 
medium,  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  might  be  antici- 
pated, since  under  a  double  pressure  double  the  number  of  parti- 
clea  of  air  would  exist  in  the  same  space,  and  the  polarity  would 
28 
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therefore  l>e  transmitted  through  double  the  quantity  of  inenla 
ting  matter : — so  that,  if  a  given  charge  in  air  of  ordinary  density 
pass  as  a  s]>ark  at  2  inches,  at  double  the  usual  presBure  the  strik- 
mg  distance  would  be  reduced  to  1  inch ;  at  a  pressure  of  one 
half  it  would  be  increased  to  4  indies ;  atone  auarter,  to  8 inches, 
and  so  on,  until  in  vacuo  theoretically  it  woula  pass  through  an 
unlimited  distance.  Experiment,  however,  has  snown  that  a  ce^ 
tain  portion  of  matter,  though  it  may  be  attenuated  to  an  extent 
almost  beyond  the  limits  of  calculation,  is  necessary  for  the  tr&ns^ 
mission  of  the  electric  discharge  (312^.  K  the  density  of  the  air 
continue  to  be  constant,  it  is  fonna  that  the  striking  distance 
varies  directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  charge.  Fc^  example :  if 
with  a  certain  charge  the  stnking  distance  be  1  inch,  a  double 
charge  will  discharge  itself  through  2  inches,  and  a  threefold 
charge  through  3  inches  (Harris).  For  equal  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity the  striking  distance  is  inversely  as  the  extent  of  charged 
suriace ;  so  that,  when  a  single  jar  is  charged  with  a  quantity  of 
electricity  sufficient  to  produce  a  discharge  at  j\  of  an  inch,  cm 
employing  2  similar  jars  with  the  same  quantity,  the  striking 
distance  is  reduced  to  f-'^,  and  with  3  similar  jars  to  i\  of  an  inch. 
For  equal  chaiws,  the  striking  distance,  however,  varies  in  dif- 
erent  gases,  inc^pendently  of  their  relative  density,  so  that  each 
gas  has  a  specific  insulating  power.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  twice 
tlie  insulating  power  of  common  air,  and  three  times  that  of  hydro- 
gen of  equal  elasticity.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  equality 
of  inductive  capacity  (237)  in  all  gases. 

This  inequality  of  insulating  power  was  proved  by  Faraday 
by  opening  to  the  same  charge  two  separate  paths,  one  of  them 
through  air,  the  other  through  a  receiver  filled  with  the  gas  which 
was  to  form  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  as  shown  in  fig.  192. 

The  distances  between  the  balls  were 
varied  until  the  discharge  took  j>laee 
with  e<iual  facility  in  both  receivers ; 
the  same  charge  was  thus  found  to 
traverse  double  the  distance  in  air  that 
it  did  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Rarefaction  of  air,  whether  effected 
by  heat  or  by  mechanical  means,  equal- 
ly favours  the  electric  discharge.  A 
jar  may  consequently  be  discharged 
through  several  inches  of  a  common 
flame,  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat  to  nearly  six  times  its  ordinary 
bulk,  the  temperature  of  flame  according  to  Becauerel's  expen- 
ments  being  nearly  2200°  F.  A  flame  also  acts  by  its  pointed 
form  in  dissipating  a  charge  with  great  rapidity,  and  its  prox- 
imity should  be  avoideii  in  exact  experiments. 

f)issipation  of  the  electric  charge  in  dry  air  according  to  Mat- 
teucci  is  not  increased  by  agitation  of  the  air.  Further,  if  the 
gases  are  all  perfectly  dry,  and  at  the  same  temperature  and 
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pressure,  the  dissipation  of  the  charge  takes  place  with  equal 
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rapidity  in  air,  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  hydrogen.  As  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  dissipation  of  the  charge  increases  in  rapidity, 
Jie  loss  of  the  charge  being  twice  as  rapid  at  64°  as  at  32°  F.  If 
Aie  density  of  the  air  be  redaced,  the  intensity  of  the  charge 
irhich  an  insulated  body  will  retain  is  reduced  also,  but  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  charge  is  very  much  diminished.  Matteucci  found, 
when  an  electroscope,  feebly  charged,  was  placed  in  a  receiver, 
Bzhausted  till  the  pressure  was  reduced  to  0*118  inch  of  mercury, 
diat  the  divergence  remained  unaltered  after  a  lapse  of  two  days. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  spark  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the 
difichargii^  surfaces  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
diarge.  Between  the  rounded  parts  of  the  prime  conductor  and 
a  lai^  uninsulated  metallic  ball  dense  brilliant  sparks  pass; 
«rhilst  if  the  same  ball  be  presented  to  a  wire  which  projects  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  conductor,  and  which  terminates  in  a  ball 
m  inch  in  diameter,  a  lon^,  forked,  and  often  branching  spark, 
resembling  a  miniature  flasn  of  lightning,  will  be  obtained. 

When  disruptive -discharge  occurs  between  a  good  conductor 
of  limited  surface  and  a  bad  one  which  exposes  a  larger  surface,  an 
intermitting  and  dilute  spark  or  brush  passes,  which,  when  it 
occurs  in  air.  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges  to  the 
perticles  of  air  around :  such  a  brash  has  a  bright  root  with  pale 
ramifications,  attended  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  subdued 
roaring  noise.  Such  brushes  are  well  seen  when,  the  machine 
being  m  powerftil  action,  the  conductor  is  made  to  discharge 
itselt  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  blunt  rod  which  projects  from  it. 
The  brush  is  largest  from  a  vitreously  charged  surface,  such  as 
the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine.  From  a  negatively  chart*ged 
surface  this  discharge  occurs  at  a  lower  tension,  and  more  resem- 
bles a  bright  point  or  star  of  light.  The  formation  of  brushes  is 
bcilitated  by  rarefying  the  air  around  the  charged  points. 

Some  remarkable  differences  have  been  observed  between  the 
positive  and  the  negative  spark :  for  equal  intensity  of  charge, 
the  striking  distance,  between  a  good  conductor  positively 
charged  ana  an  inferior  conductor,  is  greater  in  air  tnan  frora 
the  same  conductor  negatively  charged,  as  may  be  seen  in  using 
the  electrophorns.  Tlie  greater  facility  with  which  positive  elec- 
tricity traverses  the  air  may  also  be  shown  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Colour  a  card  with  vermilion ;  unscrew  the  balls,  a,  6, 
from  the  discharger,  fig.  190,  and  place  the  points  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  card,  one  about  half  an  inch  above  the  other ;  dis- 
charge a  large  jar  through  the  card.  It  will  be  perforated  oppo- 
site the  wire  attached  to  the  negative  coating,  and  an  irregular 
dark  line  of  reduced  mercury  will  be  found  extending  on  the 
positive  side  to  the  point  of  the  positive  wire.  If  the  experi- 
ment be  made  in  vacuo^  the  perforation  will  be  formed  midway 
between  the  two  wires.  The  distinction  between  positive  and 
aegative  electricity  is  also  beautifully  shown  by  what  are  termed 
Lichtenberg's  figures,  which  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — Dry 
ft  glass  plate,  and  draw  lines  on  it  with  the  knob  of  a  positively 
charged  jar,  then  sift  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
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miniam  in  fine  powder ;  on  inverting  the  plate  the  minium  iriU 
fall  off  and  leave  traces  of  the  lines  in  ealphnr.  If  the  experi* 
inent  be  made  with  a  jar  ne^tivelj  charged,  the  mininm  will 
adhere  to  the  traces,  whilst  the  sulphur  will  fall  off.     The  ex- 

Elanation  is  very  simple :  hj  the  fnction  in  sifting,  the  sulplmr 
ecomes  negatively,  tne  red  lead  positively  electric,  and  thus  the 
sulphur  attaches  itself  to  the  positively  electrified  lines  upon  the 
glass,  and  the  minium  to  the  n(^tively  electrified  lines,  in  ao> 
cordance  with  the  usual  law  of  electric  attraction.  The  experi- 
ment may  also  be  varied  in  the  following  way : — ^Take  two  circa- 
lar  trays  of  tin-plate  half  an  inch  deep  and  13  or  14  incheB  in 
diameter,  fill  them  with  melted  resin  and  allow  them  to  cool ; 
cause  sparks  of  positive  electricity  to  fall  in  8  or  10  places  upon 
one  plate,  and  sparks  of  ne^tive  electricity  in  like  maimer  over 
the  other ;  on  sifting  a  little  brickdust  over  the  two  plates,  the 
dry  powder  will  assume  the  appearance  of  brushes  over  the  piste 
electrified  j>ositively,  and  of  oval  or  circular  patches  upon  the 
negatively  excited  plate.  Other  remarkable  oifferences  oetweoi 
the  sparks  from  positive  and  negative  surfaces  will  be  mentioned 
when  noticing  the  modified  discharges  through  exhausted  tnbes 
(31^. 

The  colour,  light,  and  sound  of  the  electric  spark  and  brash 
vary  in  different  gases  (106^,  the  brush  being  larger  and  more 
beautiful  in  nitrogen  than  m  any  other  gas,  and  its  colour  is 
purple  or  bluish.  The  sparks  in  oxygen  are  whiter  than  in  air, 
but  less  brilliant.  In  hydrogen  they  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour. 
In  coal-gas  they  are  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  red ;  occa- 
sionally both  colours  are  seen  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
spark.  In  carbonic  acid  the  sparks  resemble  those  taken  in  air, 
but  they  are  more  irregular  and  pass  more  freely. 

(244)  c.  CryyiViction, — With  a  feebler  charge  the  sonorous 
bnish  is  replaced  by  a  quiet  glow,  attended  in  this  case  with  a 
continuous  dispersion  of  the  charge.  The  process  of  disruptive 
discharge  thus  gradually  passes  into  the  third  method — viz.,  that 
by  crmveetion.  When  the  glow  is  produced,  a  current  of  air,  the 
particles  of  which  are  individually  charged,  passes  from  the 
charging  surface.  The  course  of  this  current  may  be  exhibited 
by  its  action  on  the  flame  of  a  taper,  which  will  often  be  extin- 
guished if  brought  near  an  electriiied  point  which  is  connected 
with  the  machine  in  action ;  and  light  models  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  it.  If  the  production  of  the  current  from  the  point  be 
prevented,  as  by* sheltering  the  pointed  wire  in  a  varnished  glass 
tube,  the  brush  or  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  series  of  small 
sparks.  These  currents  may  take  place  in  liquid  dielectrics  as 
well  as  in  gaseous  ones.  Let  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  fixed  ou 
the  end  of  a  wire  and  attached  to  the  conductor  of  a  machine  in 
action  ;  if  it  be  softened  bv  the  application  of  the  fiame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  it  will  be  thrown  oti*  in  filaments  towards  a  sheet  of  paper 
hela  near  it.  Solid  insulated  particles  may  also  be  the  medium 
of  convective  discharge,  as  is  seen  when  pith-balls  or  other  light 
substances  are  attracted  and  repelled  by  electrified  objects ;  and 
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in  delicate  experiments  even  the  particles  of  dost  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  are  not  without  effect  m  charging  or  discharging  the 
apparatus  employed. 

The  process  of  convection  assumes  considerable  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity,  where  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  chemical  decomposition.    (281  et  seq,) 

(445)  Other  Sources  of  ^UctricUy. — ^Hitherto  we  have  limit- 
ed our  attention  to  cases  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  the 
fiiction  of  dissimilar  substances.  The  development  of  electricity 
by  friction  is,  however,  but  a  special  case  of  a  much  more  ^neral 
law,  for  it  has  been  found  that,  whenever  molecular  equifibrium 
is  disturbed,  a  concomitant  development  of  electricity  takes 
place.  The  following  instances  will  exhibit  the  varietv  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  observation  has  been  made.  The 
mere  compression  of  many  crystallized  bodies  is  attended  by 
electric  action  :  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  if  compressed 
by  the  fingers,  exhibits  this  peculiarity.  It  is  also  found  that  all 
bodies  that  have  been  pressed  together,  if  properly  insulated, 
offer  signs  of  electricity  on  being  separated ;  although  the  effect 
is  most  easily  observed  between  a  good  conductor  and  a  bad  one. 
The  two  bodies  are  always  in  opposite  states.  Even  where  two 
disks  of  the  same  substance  are  pressed  together,  il*  one  be  a  little 
warmer  than  the  other,  distinct  excitement  is  produced,  the 
warmer  disk  becoming  negatively  electrified ;  the  intensity  of  the 
chai^,  ocBteris  paribus,  increases  in  all  cases  directly  as  the  pros 
sure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Fracture  is  likewise  attended  with  electric  disturbance ;  the 
fireshly  broken  surfaces  of  roll  sulphur  often  exhibit  this  effect 
to  an  extent  sufiicient  to  produce  diver^nce  of  the  leaves  of  the 
electrosoope  when  the  iragments  are  placed  upon  the  cap  of  the 
instrament.  The  sudden  rending  asunder  of  the  laminse  of  a 
film  of  mica  in  a  dark  room,  is  usually  attended  with  a  pale  elec- 
trical light,  and  the  separated  portions  in  this  case  exhibit  oppo- 
site electrical  states.  A  melted  substance  in  the  act  of  soliaify- 
ing,  sometimes  exhibits  electric  excitement.  If  sulphur  be 
allowed  to  solidify  in  a  ^lass  vessel,  it  becomes  negatively  excited, 
whilst  the  glass  is  rendered  positively  electrical ;  ice  also  is  fre- 
quently electric ;  and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  of  choco- 
late a»it  becomes  solid.  These  results  are  probably  due  to  fric- 
tion occasioned  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  solid  mass 
in  the  mould,  from  which  it  detaches  itself  by  this  chancre  of 
bulk.  . 

^  In  some  instances  simple  elevation  or  depression  of  tempera- 
ture causes  electric  excitement.  These  effects  are  most  distinctly 
seen  in  crystallized  non-conductors  which  are  not  synmietrical  in 
form,  bein^  produced  in  bodies  which  are  hemihedral.  Tourma- 
line, boracite,  and  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  offer  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  description.  The  tourmaline,  for  instance,  com- 
monly assumes  the  form  of  a  three-sided  prism,  the  ed^^'S  of  which 
are  replaced  by  two  narrow  planes.  Tlie  extremities  of  the 
crystal  are  formed  by  the  three  faces  of  the  rhombohedron.    No. 
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li  fig  198,  ahowB  the  end  of  the  mpM  wbUk  bewnw  pontifi 
by  heat ;  No.  2,  the  opposite  end  of  the  orpUl  wbiA  M&mm 

n^gatiTew     If  *  emtd  d 
Fie.  198.  tonrmmliiie  be  gooxLj  hnfc- 

ed,  it  becomes  powerfidl^ 
electrieal  wbibt  die  te» 
permtnre  b  ritingi  one  €k- 
tremity,  termed  the  Mfb* 
yptwpQka^benomfaigpogitife, 
the  other  eztvemitfy  er  eiili- 
209ioi/#  pole,  beaonuBg  nep- 
tiva*  When  Hb^tiomfn^ 
tnre  beoomee  stationary,  the  eleetrio  excitement  coeta ;  ai  At 
crystal  cools  the  effect  retams,  but  the  electric  pdenty  ii  le- ' 
▼ersed ;  the  end  of  the  crystal  that  before  was  podtive  nov 
becomes  neffative.  Hie  parades  of  the  mineral  are  electriosi^ 
polarized  throoghoat  the  whole  mass ;  for,  if  Ae  cfystal  m 
oroken  while  thus  electrified,  each  firagment  retains  its  polsnfy, 
bebg  negative  at  one  end  and  positive  at  the  other,    Lt  ig.  IM, 

No.  1  represents  a  tooraisliBe 
i^  1^  in  whioh  the  tempentars  ii 

rising  uniformly  ^  Kb.  S  die 
same  tourmaline  m  whididis 
temperature  ia  fisDiBg  «i- 
fonnly :  and  No.  S  Atom 
tiie  e£»ct  upon  m  eoolng 
tourmaline  wbich  has  been 
broken  across.  If  the  tourmaline  be  delicately  p<HBed  upon  iti 
centre  whilst  cooling,  these  electric  states  may  be  rendered  uh 
parent  by  brining  an  excited  glass  tube  near  to  the  Hiinerst: 
one  extremity  will  oe  attracted  by  the  excited  glass  tube,  whik 
the  other  extremity  will  be  repelled.  If  one  end  of  the  crystsl 
be  connected  with  the  cap  of  a  sensitive  gold-leaf  electrosoope, 
whilst  the  other  extremity  is  in  conducting  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge. 

(246)  Ghemioal  Action, — ^No  chemical  change  takes  place  with- 
out the  development  of  electricity.  If  a  clean  platinum  capsule 
be  connected  with  a  sensitive  electroscope  and  condenser,  and  a 
liquid  which  has  no  chemical  action  on  platinum  be  placed  in 
the  capsule,  no  change  shows  itseLT;  but  if  any  other  more  oxidi- 
zable  metal  in  conducting  connexion  with  the  .earth  be  dipped 
into  the  liqiiid,  the  liquid  becomes  very  feebly  but  positively  eUo- 
trijied,  whilst  the  metal  which  has  been  acted  vpon  hy  U  heoofmes 
negative.  The  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  in  tnis  form  of 
the  experiment  has  no  influence  upon  the  extent  of  electric  ex- 
citement displayed.  If  zinc  be  the  metal  employed,  and  pme 
water  the  liquid,  the  signs  of  electric  action  are  just  as  powerfbl 

*  The  qrystal  must  not  be  too  strongly  heated,— About  800^  F.  being  the  beel  pdit; 
if  heated  very  atrongly,  as  to  760**,  or  beyond,  the  tourmaline  becomes  a  oon^ieUir  for 
a  time ;  it  resumes  its  insulating  power  on  cooling,  but  ia  rendered  hygrotoopio  tDl  iftff 
it  has  been  wiahed  and  dried  at  800\    (Gangain.) 
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«i  if  Bolphnric  acid  were  substituted  for  the  water  in  the  capsule ; 
for  the  metal  and  liquid  being  both  good  conductors,  almost  the 
whole  of  tiie  two  electricities  liberated,  immediately  neutralize 
each  other,  instead  of  passing  one  to  the  condenser,  the  other  to 
the  earth. 

Electricity  is  also  developed  during  the  process  of  combus- 
ition ;  carbon,  for  example,  becominff  negatively  electric,  whilst 
the  carbonic  acid  is  positive.  In  like  manner  hydrogen  in  the 
act  of  burning  was  found  by  Pouillet  to  be  negative,  whilst  the 
Tapour  produced  by  it  was  positive. 

(347)  JSlectrioity  cf  Vapour, — ^The  act  of  evaporation  has  also 
been  asserted  to  be  one  of  uie  sources  of  electricity,  but  the  truth 
4£  this  statement  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
water  fiedl  upon  a  live  coal,  insulated  on  the  cap  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instrument  diverge.  This,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  the  chemical  action  between  the  coke  and  the 
water,  and  not  to  mere  evaporation ;  for  by  allowing  pure  water 
to  evaporate  in  a  clean  hot  platinum  dish  connected  with  the 
electroscope,  no  signs  of  electric  disturbance  occur.  Pouillet 
firand  that  on  allowing  alkaline  solutions  to  evaporate  in  the 
capsule,  the  electroscope  became  charged  positively ;  with  acid 
•olutions,  the  charge  given  to  the  electroscope  was  negative  :  but 
Peltier  states  that  these  electrical  effects  may  nevertheless  be  due 
to  friction,  as  they  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  the  liquid  is 
nearly  all  driven  off,  and  a  crepitation  of  the  salt  as  it  detaches 
Uaelf  from  the  sides  of  the  capsule  begins  to  occur.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Faraday's  observation,  that  if  the  dish  be  heated  to 
redness,  and  pure  water  be  dropped  in,  so  lon^  as  it  evaporates 
quietly  in  the  spheroidal  form  (198)  no  electricity  is  developed ; 
bat  the  moment  that  it  cools  down  sufficientlv  to  boil  violently 
with  friction  against  the  metallic  capsule,  tue  leaves  diverge 
powerfully. 

In  accordance  with  this  observation,  Faraday  has  explained 
the  development  of  electricity  by  high-pressure  steam,  which 
occurs  to  so  remarkable  an  extent  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  he  has  traced  to  the  friction  of  water  accompanying  the 
steam  against  the  orifice  of  the  jet  through  which  it  escapes  into 
the  air.  An  insulated  boiler  from  which  steam  is  allowed  to 
blow  off  at  high-pressure  through  long  tubes,  in  which  a  partial 
condensation  of  tne  steam  occurs,  Aimishes,  as  in  the  hydro  deo- 
trie  machme  of  Armstrong,  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, an  admirable  source  of  high  electric  power.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  boiler  becomes  negative,  the  escaping  steam  being 
positive.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  the  smallest 

auantity  of  oil  or  of  essence  of  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipe  reverses 
[lese  dectrical  states.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  produces  a 
umilar  effect  Indeed  the  purer  the  water  that  is  used  in  the 
boiler,  the  better  is  it  for  these  experiments,  and  the  more  uni- 
form are  the  results.  The  electric  condition  of  the  steam  was 
found#>v  Armstrong  to  be  also  influenced  by  the  material  of 
which  the  exit-pipe  was  formed ;  glass,  lead,  copper,  and  tin. 
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No  sooner  bad  FraaUia  proved  the  identity  of  li^tningvidl 
elegiikiu^  tban  be  propoaad  bb  plan  of  arertmg  tbe  doatmotifa 
iiillQieni*^''  fi^nuKnont  bnihmip;  by  moans  of  metaDie  eon* 
*hlecu^^n.H!&  la  oraer  id  raider  umbbo  eflfeient,  they  most  pn^ 
5cvl  iaci>  rhf^  air  ror  aome  distance  beTond  tbe  bisbest  point  of 
riie  I  ui'iiiir^  lo  be  pnxected.  They  mo^t  ako  be  snmcientlT  tbick 
to  camnr  of  che  di^oiukr^  without  fiisioo.  This  u  ensured  by  the 
tsse  oi  a  ei>vp«7  n>i  ZxOt  les^  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
•.  ;tve>  ct.Hiipi  t>in£r  ihe:^  p.-ds  should  be  in  metallic  contact  with 
e«oh  other  thrv^o^Ovit  tlieir  length,  and  the  condnctor  should 
temiinate  in  a  bed  of  m<4st  earth,  W  better  cdll«  in  a  well  or  bodr 
of  w;iter«  eo  ae  to  $ei.'nre  free  commnnication  with  tbe  soiL  ll 
suiy  cvHi$idenbIe  metallic  nuL&««  such  as  a  leaden  roof,  form  pait 
of  the  buildicjjT.  it  should  be  connected  with  the  conductor  by 
brauoh  rvxls^  and  should  also  be  fi|niifihed  with  branch  oondue- 
tors  into  the  earth.  The  conductors  are  best  placed  extmor  to 
the  wklLs  of  the  buildinir. 

Tbe  expletive  {H>wer  of  lightning  is  so  great  that  its  effecti 
may  well  exeite  our  awe  and  amazement.  A  single  instance 
may  W  cited  in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  Xovember,  1790, 
tbe*iuainmasr  of  II.M.  ship  £hfhant^  74  ^ns,  was  struck  by  a 

SH>werful  flash  of  lis^tniug.  This  mast  weighed  18  tons,  it  wai 
\  ieet  in  diameter*  and  100  feet  lon^,  and  was  stronriy  bound 
tiVeether  by  iron  hoop.<«  some  of  whi^  were  half  an  mch  tbidc 
and  5  incbes  wide ;  yet  it  was  shivered  into  pieces,  and  tbe  hoopi 
were  bui^t  open  and  Si^attered  around,  amidst  the  shattered  frwj^ 
ments  of  the  mast  ^Harris).  One  of  the  most  instru^ve  in- 
stauctis  nM<]cded  is  thiftt  of  the  Dido^  which,  when  off  Java  Head, 
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m  May,  1847,  was  Btmck  soon  after  daylight,  durinff  a  storm 
attended  with  heavy  rain  and  little  wind,  by  a  tremendous  bifur- 
cated flash  of  lightning,  which  fell  npon  the  main  royal  mast. 
One  of  the  branches  struck  the  extreme  point  of  the  royal  yard- 
arm,  and  in  its  course  to  the  conductor  on  the  mast,  demohshed 
the  yard,  and  tore  in  pieces  or  scorched  up .  the  greater  part  of 
the  sail ;  the  other  part  fell  on  the  vane-spindle  (the  point  of 
which  showed  marks  of  fusion)  and  truck,  which  last  was  split 
open  on  the  instant  that  the  discharge  seized  the  conductor. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  explosive  action  ceased,  and  the 
discharge  freely  traversed  the  whole  line  of  the  conductor,  from 
the  masthead  downward,  without  doing  further  damage.  One 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  case  is  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  yard-arm,  which  was  not  supplied  with 
a  conductor,  and  the  complete  protection  of  the  mast,  which  was 
famished  with  one.  It  is  also  important  as  proving  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  law  of  protection  laid  down  by  some  French  writers 
^viz.,  that  a  conducting-rod  will  protect  a  circular  area  having 
a  radius  double  the  height  of  the  conductor  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building.  In  all  cases,  the  lightning  will  take  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  and,  from  the  recorded  results  of  expe- 
rience, it  appears  that  that  path  of  least  resistance  will,  in  about 
seven  times  out  of  ten,  be  such  that  the  lightning  will  strike  the 
highest  point,  if  it  be  furnished  with  a  ^ood  conducting  line  to 
the  earth  or  sea ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  mat  instances  may  occur, 
in  which  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  be  in  a  diflTerent  direc- 
tion, or,  as  in  tjie  case  of  the  Dido,  that  there  may  be  two  such 
lines  where  the  resistances  are  equal. 

If  a  break  occur  in  any  part  of  the  conductor,  explosion  will 
take  place  at  this  spot  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  is  directed 
upon  the  rod,  producing,  in  many  cases,  fearful  destruction.  One 
of  the  most  awfiil  catastrophes  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1769,  when  the  tower  of  St.  Nazaire  of  Brescia  was 
struck  Dy  lightning.  Beneath  this  tower  were  vaults  containing 
upwards  of  90  tons  of  gunpowder,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  The  whole  of  tnis  enormous  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
ploded, destroying  one-sixth  part  of  the  city  of  Brescia,  and  bury- 
ms  3000  persons  Deneath  its  ruins.  On  a  small  scale  the  track 
foflowed  by  the  electricity  may  be  illustrated  by  sending  a  dis- 
charge through  a  series  of  interrupted  conductors,  such  as  gold 
leaf  pasted  upon  paper.  The  portions  of  gold  leaf  in  the  line  of 
the  discharffe  will  be  burned  up,  whilst  the  contiguous  portions 
not  included  in  the  track  of  the  electricity  remain  unaltered. 

The  peal  of  thunder  which  accompanies  the  lightning  flash  is 
due,  like  the  snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  to  the  sudden  displacement  of  air,  which,  in  the  case  of  light- 
ning, sometimes  extends  through  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
The  reverberation  of  the  peal  arises  chiefly  from  the  echoes  pro- 
duced by  objects  upon  the  earth,  and  by  the  clouds  themselves. 
The  flasn  from  the  thunder-cloud  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  dis- 
chai^  of  the  Leyden  jar :  the  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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Bat  it  is  not  onlj  daring  a  dUxm  Aat  the  atmoq^here  ednbiti 
signs  of  electricity.  In  line  weather,  if  a  flame,  or  a  ponited  rod, 
be  connected  with  an  electroeoopei  the  inatmment  luodly  £ 
vergee  positivelj.  Befcnre  rain,  the  inBtrnm^it  often  aMiuiNi  t 
negative  state :  in  general,  the  rain  that  first  fidls  after  a  denm- 
sion  of  the  barometer  is  oha^;ed  negatively.  It  frequently  uf- 
pens  that  the  rain  is  negatively  chaiged,  althon^  the  wtaao- 
sphere,  both  before  and  after  its  fiJl,  exhibits  signs  of  positivs 
cnaige.  Fo^  snow,  and  hail,  if  unattended  with  rain,  are  nssi^ 
always  posiUvelv  chaiged  in  a  high  degree.  It  appears  ts  m 
probable  that  tne  clouds  are  almost  always  positive.  In  noit 
oases,  when  negative  electricity  is  observed  in  the  inalnmwiits  it 
is  simply  due  to  an  effect  of  induction. 

In  winter,  ttilB  atmospheric  charge  is  usually  higgler  tfaaa  in 
summer.  According  to  Quetelet,  whose  conciusions  are  bsnd 
upon  a  series  of  five  years'  uniutenrupted  observations^  the  atmo- 
spheric electricity  attains  an  average  maximum  in  January,  snd 
steadily  decreases  till  June,  when  it  is  at  its  minimun :  frooidui 
pcnriod  it  9^m  progi*e88ively  increases  till  January,  in  wUek 
month  the  mtensity  of  the  electricity  is  thirteen  tinoes  as  iufjx  u 
it  is  in  June.  The  electricity  of  the  air  mav  be  stated  gamStj 
to  be  higher  in  a  cloudless  than  in  a  doudy  sky.  Only  onoe  div- 
ing the  months  of  October,  November,  December^  and  Janoaiy, 
has  he  obtained  proof  of  negative  electricity  in  the  air. 

The  intensity  of  the  charge  Varies  likewise  duringeaeh  twentjr- 
four  hours ;  it  has  two  maxima  and  two  minima.  The  first  maxi- 
mum is  before  eight  o'clock  a.ic  in  summer,  and  before  ten  ajl 
in  winter ;  the  second  after  nine  p.ic  in  summer,  and  before  six 
P.H.  in  winter.  The  first  minimum  is  uniformly  about  four  UL, 
and  the  second  about  three  p.m.  in  summer,  and  one  p.il  in 
winter. 

The  observations  made  for  some  years  at  the  Eew  observatory 
by  Eonalds,  furnish  results  closely  according  with  those  of  Qne- 

telet.t  ... 

An  ingenious  experiment  by  Becquerel  shows  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  charge  increases  with  the  elevation  above  the  earth'B 
surface,  and  according  to  Quetelet's  observations,  the  increase  in 
intensity  is  proportional  to  the  height.  This  law  of  Quetelrt  baa, 
however,  been  verified  only  for  heights  not  exceeding  16  feet 

*  These  electrical  aooumulationfl  are  often  renewed  with  extraordfauurj  npldltj.  Oi 
the  6th  of  July,  1846,  about  10  p.m.,  after  a  dear  hot  daj,  in  the  imiiim  of  ?apov 
forming  a  bank  of  cumuli,  I  counted  in  two  minutes  88  flawes  muittended  by  thmiMri 
and  several  times  during  the  same  evening,  I  observed  between  80  and  40  ~~ 
firam  one  doad  to  another,  per  minute. 

f  For  an  interesting  (Uscussion  of  the  theorj  of  the  development  of  a 
electridtj,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Delarive*s  TreaH»e  on  JShetrieitjf^  Walker's 
tlon,  VY^  lit  p.  116,  d  uq. 
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Secqaerel'0  experiment  was  the  following : — ^Having  ascended 
Hount  St.  Bernard,  he  attached  one  end  of  an  insulated  gilt 
thread  to  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  and  connected  the  other  extrem- 
ity with  the  cap  of  an  electroscope  by  a  running  knot.  The 
arrow  was  tJien  discharged  in  a  vertical  direction  by  means  of  a 
bow ;  as  it  ascended,  the  leaves  expanded  gradually  till  they 
Btrud^  the  sides  of  the  glass.  When  the  Aill  len^h  of  the  thread 
was  attained,  the  upward  motion  of  the  arrow  detached  it  alto- 
gether from  the  electroscope,  leaving  the  instrument  charged 
positively.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  shooting  the  arrow 
horizontally,  no  chaise  at  all  was  obtained.  Similar  results  may 
be  obtained  on  a  clear  day  by  ascending  a  lofty  eminence  or 
building,  to  avoid  the  induction  of  near  objects,  and  taking  a 
gold-leaf  electroscope,  terminating  above  in  a  ball.  The  electro- 
scope being  now  in  a  neutral  state,  it  will,  if  elevated  only  for  a 
foot  or  two,  diverge  with  positive  electricity.  On  brinpng  it 
back  to  its  ori^insu  position,  the  leaves  collapse,  and  on  depress- 
ing it  below  this  pomt,  the  leaves  again  separate  with  the  oppo- 
site iBlectricity. 

Electricity  developes  itself  in  the  atmosphere  in  other  forms ; 
ihus  luminous  brushes,  stars,  and  glows,  have  been  frequently 
observed  in  stormy  weather  on  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and 
yard-arms  of  ships,  on  the  points  of  weapons,  and  occasionally 
even  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  These  phenomena  are,  in  fact, 
cases  of  brush  discharge  upon  a  large  scale,  and  are  in  many  in- 
atances  attended  with  a  roaring  noise  like  that  of  a  burning  port- 
fire. Appearances  6f  this  description  formerly  went  by  the  name 
of  St.  KmufBfire  /  our  own  sailors  term  them  comazanta, 

(249)  Aurora  Borealia. — Another  very  beautiful  meteor 
which  is  Bometiines  seen  in  this  country  in  clear  frosty  nights, 
but  which  is  observed  very  frequently  in  higher  latitudes,  has 
probably  an  electrical  origm.  Tliis  is  the  aurora  horealis.  It 
Aas  been  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  rarefied  portions  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  but  the  explanation  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  not  adequate  to  account  for  the  effects  ob- 
served. The  varieties  of  coloured  light  exhibited  by  the  aurora 
may,  however,  be  imperfectly  imitated  on  a  small  scale  by  dis- 
charging a  continued  or  an  intermittent  supply  of  electricity 
throujgh  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air. 

The  forms  which  the  aurora  assumes  are  verv  varied,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty ;  there  is,  however,  usnally  some  general 
rimilarity  in  its  aspect  at  the  same  locality.  Commonly,  streams 
of  light  are  seen  shooting  upwards  from  the  northern  horizon. 
These  streams  are  frequently  observed  to  meet  together  in  the 
zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance  as  if  a  vast  tent  were  expand- 
ed in  the  heavens,  glittermg  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 

A  remarkable  connexion  has  been  observed  between  the 
aurora  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth;  the  mametic  needle 
being  very  generally  disturbed  during  a  display  oi  the  aurora. 
The  arches  of  the  aurora  most  commonly  traverse  the  sky  at 
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riffhP  angles  to  the  magnetie  meridian,  thonidi  deriatioiii  ham 
this  direction  are  not  rare.  Sir  J.  fVaimin  found  that  the  d» 
tnrbance  of  the  needle  was  not  always  proportionate  to  the  agit^ 
tiou  of  the  anrora,  bnt  was  always  greater  when  the  qidds  mo- 
tion and  yiyid  light  were  obserred  to  take  place  in  a  hasy  atiiio> 
sphere.  The  aurora  is  most  freqnent  and  Wvid  in  high  lati- 
tudes towards  either  pole,  bnt  the  meteor  is  not  confined  to  these 
parts,  as  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  one  of  the  most  biiUiant  dvplayi 
ne  ever  witnessed  was  under  the  tropical  sky  of  India ;  and  odier 
observers  have  recorded  instances  of  its  appearance  in  the  eqoa- 
torial  districts  of  the  fflobe. 

The  altitude  of  me  aurora  varies  considerably ;  there  is  no 
doubt,  howeyrer,  that  it  frequently  occurs  at  small  devatioiia 
Both  Franklin  and  Perry  record  examples  of  its  appearing  bdow 
the  level  of  the  clouds,  which  they  describe  as  concealed  oehind 
the  masses  of  its  light,  and  as  reappearing  when  the  meteor  vu- 
ished.  There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  aniora,  one 
dependent  upon  local  causes,  as  in  the  cases  last  mentioued, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  causes  are  probably  cosmical,  and  An 
auroral  effects  are  seen  at  very  distant  points  of  the  earth's  so^ 
face.    (Satiine.) 

§  in.  Galvanic  ob  Yoltaio  ELBorBi0rrr. 

(350)  OahxmPs  Dimxwery. — About  the  year  1790  Galvaai 
made  the  observation  that  convulsive  movements  ^were  prodnead 
in  the  limbs  of  a  fr(^  recently  killed,  if  brought  into  contact  with 
two  dissimilar  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper,  which  were  them- 
selves in  contact.  The  experiment  may  oe  readily  repeated  in 
the  following  manner : — Expose  the  crural  nerve  (k,  fig.  195)  of  a 

recently  killea  frog,  touch  it 

F'Q'  igg* with  a  strip  of  zinc,  z,  and  at 

the  same  tmie  touch  the  snr- 
face  of  the  thigh,  m,  with  one 
end  of  a  bit  of  copper  wire, 
c ;  the  moment  that  the  other 
end  of  the  copper  wire  is 
made  to  touch  the  zinc,  the 

^^ limb  is  convulsed:    but  the 

•^  ■■..n.Mii.(,„iiiMii,i..,.i  —       convulsions  cease  when  the 

two  metals  are  s^arated  from 
each  other,  though  they  are  still  in  contact  with  the  animsl 
tissues.  Each  time  that  the  zinc  and  copper  are  made  to  touch 
each  other,  the  convidsion  is  renewed.  A  live  flounder  laid  upon 
a  pewter  plate  shows  no  particular  sign  of  uneasiness ;  a  suvet 
spoon  may  also  be  laid  upon  its  back  without  any  apparent 
effect :  but  if  the  spoon  be  made  to  touch  the  pewter  wnile  it 
rests  on  the  flsh,  the  animal  becomes  strongly  convulsed.  If  a 
piece  of  zinc  and  a  shilling  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other 
under  the  tongue,  no  particular  sensation  is  perceived  so  long  as 
the  two  metals  are  kept  separate,  but  if  the  silver  and  the  zinc  be 
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Allowed  to  tonch  each  other,  a  peculiar  tineli 
tagte  is  experienced ;  and  if  the  silver  be  plac^  between  the 
npper  lip  and  the  teeth  instead  of  under  the  tongne,  each  time 
that  the  two  Dietale  are  brought  into  contact,  not  only  will  a  taste 
be  perceired,  but  a  momentary  flash  of  light  will  appear  to  pass 
before  the  eye. 

Hiese  phenomena  are  all  analogous  to  each  other,  and  hare 
an  electrical  origin ;  and  by  tracing  them  to  this  source,  a  branch 
of  electrical  science  has  gradnally  been  developed,  which  in 
houoor  of  its  first  discoverer  has  been  termed  ocuvanism.  The 
term  galvanism,  or  voltaic  dectriaJty,  as  it  ie  also  called,  in  re- 
m^nbrance  of  the  researches  of  Yolta  in  this  field,  ie  applied  to 
electricity  which  is  set  in  motion  by  chemical  action.  It  is 
nsnally  developed  by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  with  a 
liquid. 

(351)  Elementary  YoUaic  Oircmig. — These  effects  may  be 
traced  by  very  simple  means.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  tlie  metal  becomes  rapidly  dissolved,  aod 
an  extrication  of  hydrogen  gas  takes  place,  and  the  zinc  becomes 
diaeolved  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc, 
after  it  has  been  cleansed  by  immeraion  in  the  acid,  be  rubbed 
over  with  mercury,  a  brilliant  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  zinc.  Such  a  plate  may  then  be  plunged 
into  the  acid,  and  it  will  remain  without  undergoing  any  chemi- 
cal change  for  hours.  The  cause  of  this  inactivity  of  the  zinc  is 
not  satiuactorily  accounted  for,  but  the  fact  is  continually  made 
nae  of  in  voltaic  experiments.  The  addition  of  a  second  amalgap 
mated  zinc  plate,  whether  it  be  in  contact  with  the  first,  or  be 
separated  from  it,  produces  no  change.  But  if  the  second  plate 
be  of  platinum,  of  copper,  or  of  some  metal  which  is  less  rapidly 
acted  on  by  the  acid  than  zinc  is,  although  no  action  will  occur 
whilst  the  two  plates  remain  separate  (as  shown  in  fig.  196, 1). 


yet  die  moment  that  they  are  allowed  to  tonch  each  other,  either 
above  (2)  or  beneath  (3)  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  bubbles  of  gas 
iivill  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  The  platinam,  how- 
ever, b  not  acted  upon  chemically  in  this  case ;  if  the  two  metals 
be  weighed  before  the  experiment  is  commenced,  and  again  after 
it  is  concluded,  the  weight  of  the  platinum  will  be  found  to  be 
Itnaltered ;  bnt  the  zinc  will  have  been  partially  dissolved,  and 
will  wcdgh  lew  than  it  did  before.    The  gas  may  easily  be  ctd- 
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lected  bv  fillinff  a  tube  with  diluted  acid,  and,  after  introducing 
the  platinnm  plate,  inverting  the  tube  in  the  glass,  so  that  the 
lower  edffe  of  the  platinnm  may  tonch  the  strip  of  zinc  (No.  3). 
On  examming  the  gas  which  rises  in  the  tube  it  wiH  be  found  to 
be  pure  hydrogen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  plates  ghonld 
directly  touch  each  other.  They  may  be  connected  oy  means  of 
a  metallic  wire  (as  at  4,  fig.  196),  by  a  piece  of  graphite,  or  by 
any  good  conductor  of  electricity ;  gas  will  continue  under  these 
circumstances  to  rise  from  the  platinum  plate ;  but  if  a  glass  rod, 
a  stick  of  shell-lac,  a  bit  of  gutta  percha,  or  any  electric  insulator 
be  made  the  medium  of  intercommunication,  all  signs  of  action 
will  cease.  The  length  of  the  metallic  wire  employed  is  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  it  may  vary  from  a  few  mches  to  many 
miles,  and  in  either  case  it  will  enable  the  action  across  the  liqnid 
to  take  place.  A  pair  of  plates  of  dissimilar  metals  in  effectnal 
communication,  eitner  by  direct  contact  or  through  the  medium 
of  a  wire,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  chemically  upon 
one  of  them,  constitutes  a  voUaw  circuit. 

(252)  Activity  of  the  Conducting  Wire, — ^Tlie  wire  or  other 
medium  of  communication,  during  the  time  that  it  forms  the 
connexion  between  the  two  metals,  exhibits  signs  of  activity 
which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  it  exerts  a  variety  of  influences 
upon  surrounding  bodies,  and  it  loses  these  powers  immediately 
that  the  contact  with  the  metallic  plates  is  broken.  For  in- 
stance, the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  for  the  time  elevated.  This 
may  be  proved  by  causing  the  wire  to  traverse  the  bulb  of  a 
delicate  air  thermometer,  or  by  making  a  compound  metallie 
ribbon,  such  as  is  used  in  Breguet's  thermometer  (14^)),  part  of 
the  chain  of  communication  between  the  j)late8.  If  a  portion  of 
the  wire  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  thickness,  visible  ignition  of 
such  portion  may  even  be  produced.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  out  by  the  connecting  wire  may  be  employed  as  a  measure 
of  the  amount  of  force  which  it  is  transmitting. 

(253)  Action  of  the  Conducting  Wire  on  tfie  Magnetic  Needle, 
— Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  wire  which 
connects  the  two  metallic  plates,  is  exhibitea  in  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence which  it  exerts  over  a  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  wire.  Such  a  needle  tends  to  plane 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  If  the  wire  and  the  needle 
be  previously  arranged  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  amount  of 
deviation  in  the  needle  affords  a  comparative  measure  of  the  force 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  wire,  as  the  needle  ultimately  assumes 
a  position  of  equilibrium  between  the  directive  power  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  and  that  of  the  wire  (252). 

The  movements  of  such  a  magnetic  needle  afford  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  development  of  galvanic  electricity,  or 
of  electricity  in  motion.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  direction  and  nature  of  these  movements. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  under  any  circumstances  may 
easily  be  calculated  by  recollecting  the  following  rule  : —  When 
the  wire  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian^  unth  the  end  con- 
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nset^ieith  th«  ^aus  jplate  towarda  tie  twrtA,  and  tie  nee^  it 
pieced  hdovs  the  vtvre,  the  marked  end  will  demote  weeiward 
WbeQ  the  needle  is  Rbove  the  wire,  the  marked  end  wni  move 
towards  tlie  east.     The  firat  effect  is  shown  ia  fig.  197, 1 ;  the 
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■eocmd  in  9.  On  revereins  the  attachment  of  the  wire  to.  the 
pUtee.  the  phenomena  will  m  each  case  be  inverted.  By  means 
of  a  Bimple  model,  the  direction  of  the  needle  under  any  condi- 
tioDB  mar  be  readily  indicated  : — Actosb  a  eqnare  Btrip  of  wood 
dkI  a  cylindrical  piece  at  right  angles ;  let  the  sqnare  rod  repre- 
sent the  mu^etic  needle,  the  romid  rod  the  connecting  wire  ffig. 
197,  S  and  4),  then  jnark  upon  the  Bqnare  rod  the  lettere  it  and  b, 
and  on  the  ronnd  rod,  p  and  z,  in  conformity  with  the  mle  jnst 
given  ;  by  placing  the  model  in  any  given  position,  the  relative 
effect  of  the  wire  npon  the  needle  nnder  these  circametaQoee  will 
be  shown. 

Even  the  liquid  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit  acts  thns  npon  the 
magnetic  needle.  This  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a  needle, 
ft  «,  fig.  198,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  silk,  over 
a  dish  of  diluted  snlphnric  acid.  On  one 
side  of  this  dish  a  zinc  plate,  z,  is  inserted, 
on  the  other,  a  plate  of  platinum,  p.  The 
needle  muRt  be  placed  bo  that  one  of  its  ends 


Fia,  198. 


nay  point  towards  one  plate,  and  the  other 
md  towards  the  other 


If  the  two 
plates  be  now  connected  by  a  wire,  as  shown 
m  the  figure,  the  needle  will  be  deflected, 
and  wUl  place  itself  nearly  parallel  to  the 
metallic  platee. 

(S54)  T^e  Oalvanometer. — Since  every 
part  of  tho  circuit  acta  equally  upon  the^ 
needle,  and  since  it  is  possible  to  make  several  parts  act  aimulta- 
neoDsly  upon  it,  actions  may  be  rendered  perceptible  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  weak  to  influence  its  motion.  Fig.  109  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  is  effected.    Sup- 

Cthe  wire  connecting  trie  plates  p  and  z  to  be  bent  into  a 
with  parallel  sides.    If  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended 
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between  the  wirety  and  ptnllel  to  thenij  the  loop  end  tibe  needle 
being  both  in  the  nmgnf4iff  meridien,  with  the  and  w  pointiiig  t» 

the  ncmh,  the  marked  end  of  Aft 
neeiDe  would  be  impelled  weitweid 
nnder  the  inJBuence  of  the  foiee  in  ' 
the  upper  branch ;  and  aa  the  eu^ 
rent  retams  in  the  leyerae  directkm 
throogh  the  lower  wire,  this  tea- 
doicj  of  the  north  end  westward 
wonld  be  doubled*  B7  incmsiiig 
the  number  of  coils  whidi  are 
placed  around  the  needle  panJU 
to  each  other,  very  feeble  actions 
may  be  rendered  evident.  An  in- 
strument constructed  on  this  prind- 
plo  is  termed  a  galv€mameUr. 
The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  may,  however,  be  itiD 
further  increased  by  placing  outside  the  coil  a  second  magnetis 
needle  with  its  poies  reversed ;  the  directive  force  of  die  eartli 
maj  be  thus  almost  ezactlj  neutralised ;  its  attractive  power 
upon  the  north  end  of  one  needle  being  almost  exactly  eoimlw- 
balanced  by  its  repulsive  action  upon  the  south  end  of  the  needle 
which  is  parallel  to  it  A  pair  of  needles  thus  arranged  eoneii- 
tutes  what  is  termed  an  asiatio  combination.  A  very  feeUe 
force  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  one  particular  extremity  of  eudi 
a  pair  of  needles  to  the  east  or  to  the  west;  but  the  second  needle 
being  outside  the  coil,  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  upper  wires  onfyi 
the  kwer  ones  beiDg  at  too  great  a  distance  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible effect  The  action  of  the  npper  wires  upon  the  needle  above 
tliem  coincides  with  their  action  upon  the  lower  needle,  with  its 
reversed  poles :  and  the  effect  of  a  feeble  current  is  thus  materi- 
ally incr^Eised  by  these  combined  actions.  The  condnctin|Br  wire 
must  be  covered  with  silk  with  a  view  to  preserve  each  cou  duly 
insalated  from  the  contiguous  ones. 

The  astatic  galvanometer  is  n^ 
resented  in  fig.  200.  The  needlei, 
n  s^  8fij  are  suspended,  one  within 
and  the  other  above  the  coil  of 
wire,  to  w^  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
silk,  dy  the  whole  being  endoeed 
within  the  glass  case,  o.  The 
parallelism  of  the  two  needles  to 
each  other  is  maintained  under  all 
circumstances,  by  causing  each  of 
them  to  pass  transverady  thronj^ 
the  same  piece  of  straw,  or  by  coa- 
nectinj^  tnetn  together  bjr  means 
of  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire ;  the 
fibre  d  is  attached  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  straw  or  the  wire. 
By  means  of  a  screw  at  a,  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  silk  caa 
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be  raised  or  lowered  without  twisting  it,  so  that  whed  the  needles 
Are  not  in  nse  their  weight  need  not  be  supported  by  the  silk 
fibre.  0  c,  is  a  sheet  of  copper  provided  with  a  graduation  on 
its  margin  for  estimating  the  angular  deviation  of  the  needles  ; 
>,  ft,  are  binding-screws  for  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  coil 
with  the  wires  which  transmit  the  current ;  *  the  apparatus  can 
be  levelled  by  means  of  the  screws,  m,  m  /  and  at  ?,  a  lever  is 
shown  by  wmch  the  coil  of  wire  Wy  can  be  placed  accurately 
parallel  with  the  magnetic  needles,  so  as  to  make  them  coincide 
with  the  zero  of  the  graduated  circle.  Such  an  instrument  may 
be  made  not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  voltaic  action,  but 
alao  to  measure  its  amount.  When  the  deviations  of  the  needle 
are  small,  not  exceeding  15^  or  20°,  the  number  of  degrees  of 
deviation  gives  nearly  accurately  the  relative  force ;  but  for 
angles  of  greater  magnitude,  this  is  not  the  case,  because  the 
more  the  needle  deviates  from  parallelism  to  the  wire,  the  more 
obliquely  and  therefore  the  less  powerfully  does  the  force  act 
whicn  occasions  its  motion ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  degrees  by  direct  experiment.  It  would 
require  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  move  the  needle  from  20° 
to  25°,  than  from  20°  to  16* :  and  a  still  greater  to  produce  a 
deviation  from  80°  to  35°  ;  but  the  force  required  in  each  case  is 
defihite,  and  consequently  may  be  estimatea  and  measured.! 


*  Instead  of  binding-screws,  it  is  not  jmcommoo  to  employ  small  eupe  containing  mer- 
eary  as  the  means  of  completing  the  metallic  communication  betweoi  the  differ^it  parts 
of  the  dicoit ;  the  ends  of  the  wires  should  be  made  perfectly  bright  before  immersing 
them  in  the  mercury.  Copper  wires  may  be  easily  amalgunated  superficially  by  scour- 
fai(g  them  with  fine  emery-paper  and  moistening  them  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer> 
eary ;  the  perfection  of  the  contact  is  Uius  ensured. 

t  Mefloni's  method  of  graduating  a  galranometer  is  the  following,  quoted  by  Tyndall, 
p.  855  of  his  work  on  jReat  considered  a»  a  Mode  Yiq  201 

tf  Motion  : — ^Two  small  vessels,  t,  t,  fig.  201,  are 
half  filled  with  mercury,  and  connected  separate- 
ly by  two  short  wires,  with  the  extremities,  o,  o, 
of  the  galranometer.  The  vessels  and  wire  thus 
difpoaed  make  no  change  in  the  action  of  the  in- 
itnmi^it,  the  thermo-electric  current  being  free- 
ly transmitted  as  before  from  the  pile  to  the  gal- 

fiDometer.    But  if,  by  means  of  a  wire,  f,  a      _  

eiumuikicatioai  be  established  betweoi  the  two  ^^^  ^ 

fnw els,  part  of  the  current  will  pass  through  this  "^i 

win  and  letom  to  the  pile.    The  quantity  of 

electricity  circulating  in  the  galvanometer  will  be  thus  diminished,  and  with  it  the  de- 

fieetlon  of  the  needle. 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvanometric  deviation  to 
tti  Ibimh  or  fifth  part — in  other 'words,  supposing  that  the  i^edle  being  at  10  or  12  de- 
pMt  under  the  action  of  a  constant  source  of  heat  placed  at  a  fixed  dutance  from  the 
pile^  that  h  desomds  two  or  three  degrees  when  a  portion  of  the  current  is  diverted  by 
the  external  wire ;  I  say  that  by  causing  the  source  to  act  from  various  distances,  and 
obaerring  in  each  case  the  total  deflection  and  the  reduced  deflection,  we  have  all  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  to  the  forces  which 
produce  these  deflections. 

To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  fyimish  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  the 
mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  number  relating  to  the  application  of  the  method  to 
one  of  my  Thermo  multipliers. 

The  external  ohvuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  heat  bemg  snfflcientiy  dia- 
tant  from  the  pile,  to  give  a  deflection  not  exceeding  6  degrees  of  the  galvanometec^  let 
24 
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(255)  Allnaion  has  already  been  made  to  Hhe  pbyaMopiil 
action  of  the  carrenti  in  conaeqnenoe  of  which,  if  a  living  animal, 


the  wire  be  placed  ftomr  to  T ;  llie  needle  fidb  to  1**8.  Tho  fwiMwion  befeea  Ihs 
two  feieele  beiiig  ajnin  intempted,  let  llie  ioiiroe  bo  bvoq^  near  eooi^^  to  dbliii 
locoefliiTelyUiedefleedoiii: — 

5%  10*,  15*,  20%  U%  W,  U\  40',  «•. 

Inteipodbg  alter  eadi  Ibe  Mme  wire  betwem  t  and  t,  wo  obliiii  llioibaowi^gnB' 

v%  z%  4*-5,  e'-a,  8*-i,  ii'-a,  la'-a,  m%  tr-n. 

Aiivmiiig  the  force  necoeeary  to  caoie  the  needle  to  deaoribo  eadi  oi  i3b»  int  dtaptm 
of  the  gaJTaaometer  to  be  equal  to  unhj,  we  hifo  the  number  ft  aa  Ilia  uijmmJob  d 
the  force  correaponding  to  the  flret  obacifatffln.  The  other  Itatoea  an  eaw|f  obttdaed 
by  the  proportloiia : — 

1*6  :  6=a :  s=A  «=8*SSa  « 

1*5 

(that  ia  to  aay,  one  reduced  current  ia  to  the  total  emral  to  wUdi  It  eotiaapondi,  m 
any  other  reduced  cmrent  ia  to  ita  oorreapoodiiar  total  onrrentX  where  •  leyeaanla  the 
defleotkm  when  the  exterior  drouit  ia  doaed.    We  thna  obtain— 

6, 10, 16-2,  21,  28,  87-a, 

for  the  foroea  oorreqwnding  to  the  defleetiona —  ^ 

«•,  10*,  16%  20%  25',  80\ 

In  thia  inatniment,  therefore,  the  forcea  are  aemibly  proportional  to  Hie  are%  ip  U 
nearly  16  degreea.  Beyond  tiiia  the  proportionality  ceaaei,  and  the  dJTeqgeaceangniHia 
aa  the  area  inoreaae  in  aiae. 

The  foroea  beloiiging  to  the  intermediate  dweea  are  obtained  with  great  eaaeetthv 
by  calculation  or  by  mphical  conatnictlon,  inudi  latter  ia  anWcfanwy  aeemmte  ftr 
theae  determinationa.    By  theae  meana  we  find — 

Degreea. 18*    U*    16*    16*    IT    W    W    WOT    %V 

Forcea 18     U-1   16*2  16*8  1^4  18-8  18^  21      2»« 

Differeuces 1*1      1*1     1*1    1*1     1*2     1-2     1*2    1-8 

Degrees. 22'    28'    24'    26'    26'    27*    28'    2»'    80* 

Foroes 28*6  24*9  26*4  28      29*7  81*6  88^  86*8  87*8 

Differences 1*4     1*6     1*6    VI      1*8     1*8     1*8       2 

In  this  table  we  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  degreea  preceding  the  18th,  b^ 
cause  the  force  corresponding  to  each  of  them  possesses  the  same  Talue  aa  the  ddleo* 
tion. 

The  forces  oorrespondfaiff  to  the  first  80  degrees  bdng  known,  nothing  ia  eaaier  than 
to  determine  the  values  of  Uie  forces  corresponding  to  86,  40,  46  degreea  and  upwards. 

The  reduced  deflections  of  these  three  arcs 


18'-8,  22''*4,  29"*Y. 

Let  us  consider  them  separately,  commencing  with  the  first  In  the  first  plaee^ 
then,  16  degrees,  according  to  our  calculation,  are  equal  to  16*2 ;  we  obtain  the  vahw 
of  the  decimid  0*8  by  multiplying  this  fraction  by  the  difference  1*1,  whidi  e^ata  be- 
tween the  16th  and  16th  degrees ;  for  we  have  evidentiy  the  proportUm— 

1  :  11  =  0*8  :  «  =  0*8. 

The  value  of  the  reduced  deflection  corresponding  to  the  86th  degree  will  not  therefore 
be  16*''8,  but  16*'*2+0°*8=16'6.  By  simihur  considerations  we  find  28*-6-4-0*'6=:24**l 
faistead  of  22*'-4,  and  86''*7  instead  of  29*''7  for  the  reduced  defleotiona  of  40  and  46 
degreea. 

It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  bdonging  to  theae  three  defieetiOBt— 
16^**6,  24*'*1,  and  Se***?-- by  means  of  the  expression  8*888  a;  thia  girea  oa^ 

The  forces 61*7        80*8        122*8 

For  the  degrees 86**         40**         46* 

Comparing  theae  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  taUe,  we  aee  that  the  aaualUf» 
ness  of  our  galvanometer  diminishes  considerably  when  we  nae  deflectloaa  greater  ttaa 
80 
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or  a  part  of  one  recently  killed,  Buch  as  the  limb  of  a  frog,  be 
iucluaed  between  &  pair  of  plates,  muscular  contractions  are 
prodacod  ;  Bimilar  effects  occur  if  a  portion  of  the  human  body, 
snch  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  be  included  between  two  inter- 
rupted points  of  the  conducting  wire.  But  in  addition  to  the  . 
heating,  magnetic,  and  physiological  effects,  another  remarkable 
series  of  phenomena,  those  of  chemical  decomposition,  may  be 
exhibited  at  tlie  interrupted  points  of  the  conducting  wire. 
These,  however,  are  more  distinctly  shown  when  a  number  of 
pairs  of  plates  is  employed. 

(356)  The  Voltaic  Pile. — In  prosecuting  the  experiments  of 
Galvani,  Volta  discovered  that  oy  using  a  number  of  similar 
metallic  pairs  moistened  by  a  saline  or  by  a  feebly  acid  liquid, 
many  of  the  effects  already  described  were  greatly  increased,  and 
in  the  year  1800  he  published  a  description  oi  the  apparatus 
which  he  bad  contrived,  and  which  has  perpetuated  the  name  of 
.its  inventor  under  the  designation  of  the  Voltaic  Pile.  This  im- 
portant instrument  is  represented  in  fig.  202.  It  consists  of  a 
Boccession  of  pairs  of  plates  of  two  dissimi- 
lar metals,  such  as  zinc,  z,  and  copper,  c,  or  """ 
zinc  and  silver,  each  pair  being  separated 
on  eitlier  side  from  the  adjacent  pairs  by 
pieces  of  card  or  flannel,  f,  moistened  with 
salt  and  water,  or  with  very  weak  acid : 
these  plates  mav  be  supported  by  a  &ame 
of  dry  wood.  The  effects  prodnced  by  such 
an  apparatus  were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an 
electrical  character.  If  the  ends  of  the  pile 
or  the  wires  connected  with  them  were 
touched,  one  with  each  band  previonsly 
moistened,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  the 
electric  shock  was  experienced.  Sparks 
could  be  obtained  between  two  pieces  of 
charcoal  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  wires ;  --^-t-==- 
divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electro- 
scope was  produced  when  one  wire  touched  the  cap  of  the  instm- 
ment,\  whilst  the  other  wire  was  in  communication  with  the 
earth  jXand  other  electrical  effects  were  obtained,  lu  arranging 
the  plates  of  metal  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  observe  a  certain 
order  in'  their  succession ;  thus,  if  a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  wire 
attached  to  it  form  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  a  piece  of  wet  flannel 
must  be  placed  upon  it,  then  a  piece  of  copper,  then  a  piece  of 
zinc,  then  flannel,  then  copper,  tnen  zinc,  then  flannel,  and  so  on, 
till  the  pile  terminates  at  the  top  with  a  plate  of  copper  to 
which  a  wire  is  attached.  By  soldering  together  the  zinc  and 
edpper  in  pairs,  a  considerable  improvement  is  effected ;   coni- 

Elete  contact  of  the  two  metals  is  insured,  and  the  apparatus  can 
e  mounted  with  more  rapidity.  Many  practical  inconveniences, 
however,  are  experienced  when  the  instmment  is  mounted  in  the 
form  of  a  pile :  the  liquid  in  the  flannel  soon  loses  the  power  of 
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•ctiiig  cbemieaD^  on  the  due,  and  the  actiTitjr  of  the  eombina 
Hon  rapidly  dechnea. 

Another  more  efieetaal  anranffement  adopted  hj  Ydta  k 
shown  in  fig.  208 ;  he  termed  it  &e  Otmm  qf  CWfML     b  Ob 


form^  the  liquid  in  the  cell  corresponds  to  the  moist  flannel  of  die 
pile,  and  the  zinc  of  one  cell  being  connected  with  the  copper  of 
the  (uy€u>mi  cell,  the  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  wini  tiiat 
of  the  pile,  where  the  zinc  is  on  one  side  of  the  flannel,  whilst  tiio 
copper  in  contact  with  the  other  snrfiEUse  of  the  flannel  oomnnmi- 
cates  with  the  zinc  touching  the  flannel  next  above  it,  and  so  on. 
Other  more  efficient  forms  of  the  voltaic  battery  wiU  be  described 
fortheron.  ^ 

The  OondUianM  regyir^  ioproduoe  Voltaic  AeUan^ 

(25p  EUotrio  Duftwrbanee  hy  Oowkui  cf  DiBrimOar  MMm. 
— ^Havin^  in  the  forgoing  remarks  traced  we  yoltaic  phenmnena 
to  a  modification  of  electricity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  ezamioe 
more  particularly  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 

It  was  early  observed  by  Yolta  that  when  two  diflferent 
metals,  properly  insulated,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  then 
separated  by  meaus  of  insulating  handles,  each  plate  exhibits 
signs  of  electricity  which  may  be  detected  by  a  sensitive  electro- 
scope such  as  Bohnenber^r's  (ru>^  §  298).  The  more  oxidinble 
metal  is  found  to  be  positive,  while  the  less  oxidizable  metal  is 
negative.  K  zinc  filings  be  sifted  through  a  piece  of  insulated 
copper-wire  ^auze  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold  leaf  electroaoope,  the 
leaves  of  the  instrument  vrill  diverge.  On  approaching  the  dee- 
troscope  with  an  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax  the  leaves  will  cd- 
lapse,  thus  proving  that  the  zinc  filings  have  acquired  positive 
electricity.  If  copper  filings  be  siftea  through  zinc  ganze,  the 
filings  will  be  found  to  be  negative.  The  various  metals  mav, 
with  reference  to  these  electric  actions,  be  arranged  in  a  series  m 
which  those  first  in  order  become  positive  by  contact  with  all 
those  that  follow,  and  negative  with  all  those  that  precede :  fiar 
example,  potassium,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  silver, 
gold,  platmum.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  merely  the  order 
of  the  oxidabilitT  of  the  different  metals,  and  Delarive  contends 
with  great  j>robability  that  the  development  of  dectricity  in 
Yolta's  experiment  is  due  to  an  excessively  minute  raddaticm  pro- 
duced by  the  moisture  of  the  air  upon  the  plate  whid^  becomes 
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pofiitiye,  though  the  experiments  bj  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  point  are  not  abeolutelj  condosive. 

Yolta  regarded  the  interposed  liquid  of  his  pile  in  the  light 
merely  of  an  imperfect  conductor  wliich  allowed  induction  to 
take  place  through  it,  the  electrical  equilibrium  being  perpetually 
disturbed  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals ;  an^  he  overlooked 
the  chemical  ehan^  which  the  liquid  is  continually  undergoing. 

(258)  ChemiocS  Action  esaenHal  to  the  Production  of  VoUa/ic 
AcUon. — It  is  now  known  tliat  chemical  changes  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  force.  Contact  of  dissimilar  substances,  it 
is  true,  is  necessary  to  the  voltaic  action ;  because  without  con- 
tact there  can  be  no  chemical  action.  Such  contact  produces  dis- 
turbance of  the  electric  equilibrium  in  the  bodies  which  are 
bron^t  together,  and  thus  occasions  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity 
whi(£  always  precedes  the  discharge.  Chemical  action,  by  re- 
newing these  contacts  and  by  furnishing  appropriate  conductors 
to  the  electricity  thus  accumulated,  maintams  the  action  and  ac- 
cnrately  measures  its  amount ;  and  until  chemical  action  occiH^ 
no  current  is  produced.  The  following  experiment  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  tliis  point : — Let  an  iron  wire  be  connected  with 
one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  of  moderate  sensibility,  and  a 
platinum  wire  with  the  other  extremity ;  imnierse  the  ends  of 
the  wires  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  1*45), 
without  allowing  them  to  touch  each  other  in  the  liquid ;  no 
chemical  action  will  occur  upon  the  iron,  and  no,  movement  of 
the  magnetic  needle  will  be  produced  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  will  determine  a  rapid  solution  of  the  iron  in  the  acid,  and 
the  needle,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  chemical  action  com- 
mences, will  receive  a  powerfiil  impulse. 

(259)  Polari2€Uum  and  Transfer  of  the  Elements  of  the  Liquid. 
— The  simple  occurrence  of  a  powerful  chemical  action  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  a  powerful  voltaic  eflfect.  The  metals 
are  all  excellent  conductors  of  electricity,  and,  in  combining  with 
each  other  to  form  alloys,  they  often  give  evidence  of  intense 
chemical  action,  but  they  do  not  produce  any  adequate  voltaic 
effect.  For  example,  if  a  small  quantity  of  tin  be  placed  in  a 
tube  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U^  and  be  melted  by  the 
heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  it  be  connected  on  one  side  with  the 
wire  of  a  galvanometer,  which  is  introduced  into  the  melted 
metal  in  one  limb  of  the  tube,  whilst  into  the  second  limb  of  the 
tube  a  platinum  wire,  connected  with  the  other  extremity  of  the 
galvanometer,  is  plunged,  the  platinum  will  unite  with  the  tin 
with  incandescence,  but  after  tne  first  moment  of  contact  but  a 
slight  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  observed,  although 
a  brisk  chemical  action  is  continued  for  several  seconds.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  elementary  bodies,  chlorine  or  bromine,  when  used  as 
the  liquid  between  the  plates,  although  it  acts  powerfully  on  the 
zinc,  produces  by  no  means  a  proportionate  power  in  the  circuit. 

In  order  that  the  liquid  shall  possess  any  marked  power  of 
exciting  voltaic  action,  it  must  be  a  compound  susceptible  of  de- 
oompoution  by  one  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance,  as  dilute 
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men  —  qJaridc  rf  loADn  €r  iofifc  rf  fiiit— iiiw  Tldi 
Ajtar  the  cnqdimiMiiil  of  a  c<i|wwl  lM|ud  fiv  **'***'"g  tkd 
fcree^  npem  to  nutttom  titoneeoHi^of  ft  pocoliflir  poluinlifli 
m  the  fi^nd  in  order  to  CBfthfe  it  to  tranMuU  the  Totfade  acdoi. 
Indeed,  m  aD  rokeie  netioae  the  tnmifcr  ct  poiwer  is  cfleeled  hj 
a  poinr  indnenee,  pro^egeted  throoi^  boa  the  solid  and  tke 
liqnid  partidei  of  the  dremt,  end  the  chain  of  eondnetinjr  mate- 
rial most  be  eontinnoiis  ihninjgbflwt,  so  thai  titefinpeeaiiaildmi- 

Ibis  ptocoM  of  pobiialiQii  naj  be  eoneared  to  oeenr  in  dw 
foUmrinff  manner,  which  offieri  an  eqdanafion  of  the  mode  m 
wbidi  the  platinnm  (or  the  pkte  of  metal  which  eotiecpondi  t» 
piatinnm)  maj  be  supposed  to  aet  >— When  a  plale  of  jpne  ihie 
or  of  amalgamatrd  sine  is  innnemed  in  ft  couipuund  liqaM,«hkh, 
like  ft  sohltion  of  hjdioddorie  acid  (HCIX  ^  eqiable  of  sttaiting 
it  chemwallT,  the  metal  at  tibe  pomAs  of  eontnet  beeonms  pon- 
tirdT  dectrified,  whflst  tibe  dmant  portikm  towwimis  : 
The  larer  of  liquid  in  contact  with  tbs  sine  undergoes  _ 
tion,  whiA  afiMts  each  moleeule  of  its  dicmical  constitosiite;  the 
partides  (C^  of  chlorine  become  nmtiTe,  and  the  pattidss  of 
njdrogen  (H)  poeitiTe :  but  in  this  mm  of  the  eoEpenmeBt  Atn 
is*  no  communication  between  the  distant  nesatiYe  part  of  d» 
rinc  and  the  positiTdj  dectrified  particles  of  njdiogmi ; 


uaentlT,  beyoiid  the  prodnctifln  of  this  state  of  deetrieteoiion.io 
enange  ensues.    This  condition  is  lepreeented  in  %.  904(1).    JBat 


Fi«.  204. 


the  case  is  entirely  altered  if  a  plate  of  platinnm,  or  of  some  odier 
metal  which  is  not  easily  acted  .npon  by  the  acid,  be  introduced, 
and  made  to  touch  the  zinc  By  contact  with  the  zinc  the  pla- 
tinum itself  becomes  polarized ;  it  imparts  a  certain  amount  of 
positire  electricity  to  the  zinc,  and  receives  a  portion  of  negatire 
m  r^um,  and  transmits  the  polar  action  to  the  liquid.  A  chain 
of  polarized  particles  is  thus  produced,  as  represented  in  fig.  8M 
(2) ;  the  chlorine  of  the  particle  of  HCl  nearest  the  zinc  becomelb 
n^ratiye  under  the  influence  of  the  chemical  attraction  which 
exists  between  it  and  the  zinc^  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  posi- 
tive ;  the  second  and  third  particles  of  ilCl  become  similarly 
decbified  by  induction ;  but  the  platinum,  under  the  influence 
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<^  the  induction  of  tbe  zinc,  being  n^ative,  iB  in  a  condition  to 
take  np  the  poaitive  electricity  of  the  contiguous  hjdrogen.  The 
action  now  nses  high  enough  to  enable  tlie  zinc  and  the  chlorine 
to  combine  chemieallj  with  each  other  ;  the  chloride  of  zinc  thoB 
produced  is  diBBolved  by  the  liquid,  and  ia  removed  from  further 
immediate  action ;  but  the  particle  of  hydrogen  nearest  the  zinc 
now  seizes  the  oppositely  electrified  chlorine  which  lies  next  to  it, 
and  a  new  portion  of  liydrochloric  acid  is  reproduced,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  in  the  second  particle  of  the  acid  is  transferred  to  the 
chlorine  of  the  adjacent  particle,  and  the  particle  of  hydrogen 
which  terniioates  tue  row  is  electo'ically  neutralized  by  its  action 
QDOii  the  platinnm,  to  which  it  imparts  its  excess  of  positive 
electricity,  and  immediately  escapes  m  the  form  of  gaa.  Fresh 
particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  continually  supply  the  place  of 
those  which  have  undergone  aecomposition,  and  in  this  way  a 
ooDtinuons  action  is  maintained.  Thus  the  transfer  of  electricity 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  liquid  is  attended  at  the  same 
instant  by  a  transfer  of  the  constituents  of  the  liquid  in  opposite 
directions. 

These  changea  are  not  successive,  but  are  simultaneous  in  each 
vertical  section  of  the  liquid,  and  are  also  attended  with  corre- 
sponding changes  at  all  points  of  the  entire  circuit.  These 
uianges  when  continued  nninterniptedly  constitute  what  is  con- 
veniently termed  a  voltaic  ourreni.  This  term,  '  current,'  is  in 
general  use,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  it  is  in  this  sense 
employed  merely  to  signiiy  the  continuous  tranemisaion  of  force, 
not  of  any  material  substance.  In  every  voltaic  current  it  is  as- 
sumed that  a  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  in  amount  to 
that  of  the  positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  wire 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is 
travelling;  and  it  is  conceived  that  by  the  perpetual  separation 
and  recombination  of  the  two  electricities  in  the  wire,  its  heating 
and  other  effects  are  produced.  In  order  tiJ  avoid  confiision, 
however,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  voltaic  current  is  referred 
to,  the  direction  of  the  positive  current  alone  is  indicated. 

The  polarization  of  the 
metallic  and  liquid  parti-  *''°-  '"" 

cles  composing  a  circuit 
when  zinc  is  placed  in  an 
acid,  or,  in  other  words  the 
occurrence  of  electric  ten- 
sion as  a  preliminary  to  the 
passage  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, may  be  shown  by  the 
following  experiment  (Gas- 
Biot).  A  plate  of  platinum, 
•f,  fig.  205,  and  another  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  z,  are 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  the  wire  which  proceeds  from  each  is  insulated  and 
coDoected  with  the  two  gilt  disks,  a,  h,  of  the  electroscope,  e  ; 


Amt  dUkB  are  inralafrf  fron  Mflh  odiar,  and  from  dw  mal 
bT  the  gkM  of  llie  mttslw;  diej  elide  cmOj  to  and  &o ia tibi 
■ocketey  and  can  be  imi^t  viAin  m  yrtar  of  an  indi  or  \m 
id  each  other;  a  cmgle  «ld  lea^  mouited  aa  in  the  oidiiiiij 
deetroficepe,  is  nncDdea  midway  between  tbem :  now  if  Ai 
noBtireendof  a  DeInc'iBpile(9W)^o^be  l»ooglit  near  tihe  eip  of 
uie  inBtnunent,  the  ^old  leaf  will  nproadi  &e  diektf,  wfaidiii 
eonnected  with  tlie  nne  plate ;  the  leaf  beeomee  poeitire  bj  ii- 
dnctioD  from  the  poeitire  end  of  the  pk,  and  is  therefoie  attraot- 
ed  br  the  ncgatif  d j  electrified  disk  m  ;  bat  if  the  opponte  eel 
of  tie  pile  n,  whieh  ie  diai]§ped  widi  negative  electriqtj,  be  pie* 
eenttd^  f  he  sold  leaf  beeomee  negatirey  and  ia  attiwsted  hj  die 
]wcitiTelT  electrified  disk  A,  wliidi  ia  in  conneadon  widi  the  pla> 
tinwnptate.  The  amoont  of  the  deetrie  tension  increaeeB  in  pie* 
portion  as  the  nnmber  of  paiia  is  inereased.  Gaasiot  fomd  wiKk 
a  batterr  of  400  pain  of  Grovels  ceDsy  each  edl  bdng  eaieAdh 
insolate^  that  a  sncceesioa  of  sparks  passed  between  the  tennt 
nals  when  brought  rerj  near  to  each  other ;  and  if  eadi  end  of 
the  batterr  was  connected  with  a  goId-1^  electroeeope^  the 
leaves  of  each  diverged  powerfigJlv,  the  wire  in  oonnezion  wilk 
the  platinnm  ^Iste  fnniisoing  posftivey  that  with  Hie  rine  plsto^ 
negative  deetndtv.  (299.) 

Vd60)  Ei^ergy  ^qf  ike  CSirrmi  propariiemaie^io  ike  OkemM 
Acikriijf. — In  craer  to  prodnee  a  cmrent,  the  two  metab  wUdi 
are  emploved  most  be  acted  npon  bj  the  eiciting  liquid  with 
different  clegrees  of  rapidity:  thus,  when  two  similar  d^  of 
rinc,  or  of  any  other  metal,  are  opposed  to  eadi  other,  no  cnrrent 
is  excited.  The  sralvanic  action  is  strongest  between  two  metsls 
u[M)ii  which  the  chemical  action  of  the  components  of  the  exciting 
liquid  differs  nK*st  widely;  for«  from  what  has  been  already 
statetl,  it  i$  eviilent  that  two  strips  of  zinc  wonld  tend  to  produce 
polarizatioiu  and  subeeqncDtly  currents  of  eqnal  intensity,  in-  op 
}K^ite  dirvetions,  so  that  the  two  would  necessarfly  neatralise 
each  other.  When  zinc  is  opposed  to  tin,  a  cnrrent  is  prodneed. 
betting  out  tliroogh  the  liquid  from  the  zinc  to  the  tin  ;  zinc  and 
copper  give  rise  to  a  stTun£:er  current  in  the  same  direction; 
^chiUt  between  ziuc  and  platmuin  the  current  is  still  more  powep> 
fnl ;  and  between  potassium  and  platinum  the  action  attains  its 
maximum.  By  forming  an  amalgam  of  potassium,  this  last-men- 
tioned experiment  admits  of  easy  performance ;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  voltaic  relations  oF  all  amalgams  are  the  same  ss 
those  of  the  more  oxidable  metal  whieh  they  contain.  A  good 
deal  of  the  potassium  is  oxidized  by  what  is  termed  local  action, 
Mrithout  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  production  of  the  cnrrent 
The  distinction  between  local  action  ana  action  which  contribntes 
to  the  voltaic  effect  is  important,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difference  in  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  slip  of  ordi> 
nary  ziuc  add  ufH>n  a  slip  of  zinc  from  the  same  sheet  which  hss 
been  amalgamated :  in  tlie  lirst  case  rapid  solution  of  the  metsl 
will  ooeur«  although  the  connexion  with  the  platinnm  plate  may 
remain  incomplete ;  in  the  second,  the  zinc  will  be  attacked  <Hdy 
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rhen  the  circuit  is  cciinpleted  ;  but  the  nnamalgamated  zinc  will 
reduce  no  greater  voltaic  effect  than  an  equal  slip  of  the  metal 
rhich  has  been  properly  amalgamated.  In  no  instance  is  the 
>rce  in  circulation  increased  by  the  local  action  on  the  plates, 
rhatever  be  the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Wheatstone  has  devised  a  method  (274)  of  measuring  the 
mount  of  the  dedro-moti/ve  force^  or  energy  of  the  voltaic 
ower,  produced  by  any  combination  ;  and  he  has  by  this  means 
roved  conclusively  that  this  energy  depends  upon  the  intensity 
f  the  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  liquid  and  the 
letals  which  compose  the  circuit.  He  has  shown  that  if  any 
liree  of  these  dissimilar  metals  be  taken  in  their  electrical  order 
ad  be  formed  in  pairs  into  separate  circuits,  the  force  generated 
y  a  combination  of  the  two  extreme  metals  of  the  series  is  equal 

>  the  stim  of  the  forces  developed  when  the  intermediate  metal 
\  separately  combined  with  eacn  of  the  other  two  in  succession. 
'or  ezample,  the  voltaic  energy,  or  electro-motive  force,  excited 
etween  platinum  and  an  amsQ^am  of  potassium  may  be  repre- 
anted  by  the  number  69  :  the  electro-motive  force  between  pla- 
Inum  and  zinc,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  similar  standard,  is  equal 

>  40  ;  and  in  a  similar  experiment  between  zinc  and  potassium, 
rhere  zinc  acted  the  part  of  a  negative  metal  towards  the  potas- 
ium,  the  number  obtained  was  29.    Now 

the  amount  of  force  between  platinum  and  zinc     =  40 
the  amount  of  force  between  zinc  and  potassium   =  29 

the  two  taken  together  =  69 

nd  this  number,  69,  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  opposing 
•latinum  to  the  amalgam  of  potassium. 

(261)  Direction  (^  the  Current  dqf>endent  on  the  Direction  qf 
h4  Chemical  Action. — In  all  these  cases  the  T>ofli^i-fp  ^^^^'*^J\^^ 
Bto  out  from  the  more  oxioizabie  meial,  wtiScn  may  be  term( 
liu  uusiliif  u,  ur  generating  piktd,  khd  tl^^ verses  the  liquid  towards 
lie  lesB  oxidizable  metal  which  forms  the  negative  or  conducting 
•Iftte :  from  the  conducting  plate  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
nre,  and  thence  in  turn  to  the  generatinjg  plate ;  and  in  this  way 
lie  circuit  is  completed.  Unless  this  circulation  can  take  place, 
11  the  phenofnena  of  voltaic  action  are  suspended.  Since  the 
hemical  action  of  any  combination  is  thus  always  in  one  uniform 
irection,  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  its  influence  is 
qually  uniform  :  the  amount  of  force  which  is  thrown  into  cir- 
olation,  whether  it  be  measured  by  its  magnetic  or  by  its  heat- 
ig  effects,  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  positive  metal 
rmch  is  d[issolved  in  a  given  time. 

Every  liquid  which  is  active  in  exciting  a  voltaic  current  may 
e*  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  groups  of  substances,  one  of 
rhich  attacks  the  generating  or  positive  plate,  and  may  be 
2rmed  the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  liquid,  whilst  the 
ther  is  transferred  to  the  conducting  or  negative  plate,  and  con- 
states the  electro-positive  constituent. 


/I 
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The  elementary  bodieB  haye  indeed  been  elaasified  upon  dni 
principle  into  electro-poeitive  and  electro-negatiTe  sabetanott; 

Electrchchemical  Order  of  the  Principal  ElemenU. 

£lccf7v^egattve.  I  S^ 

Oxyeen  Platinum 


Sulplmr 

Seleniam 

Nitrogen 

Fluorine 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Phosphorus 

Arsenicum 

Chromium 

Vanadium 

Molybdenum 

Tungsten 

Boron 

Carbon 

Antimony 

Tellurium 

Titanium 

Silicon 

Hydrogen. 


Palladium 

Mercury 

Silver 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Lead 

Cadmium 

Cobalt  • 

Nickel 

Iron 

Zinc 

Manganese 

Uranium 

Aluminum 

Magnesium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

Lithium 

Sodium 

Potassium. 

Electro-positive. 


hviirvwn  aiid  most  of  the  metals  being  electro-positive  ;  oxygen, 
ofilor.no,  aim!  other  substances  of  this  nature  being  electro-negi- 
tivo.  In  the  precediuff  table  the  more  inij^ortant  of  the  elements 
iu\"  Arrar.gtxl  in  the  uectro-cheniical  order  on  the  autliority  of 
IVrre.iuss.  It  lias  been  remarkcHi  that  tlie  more  strongly  electro- 
pv\<-::\e  metals  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  svft- 
ur/.,  w h:i>i  i:.e  r.on-ir.etallie  elements,  and  those  metals  which  are 
iiu\s:  <\v:rv^r.eira::vt.\  crystallize  generally  in  other  forms. 

1:  :>  i^r\^':vaV'.e  that  the  order  here  followed  is  not  exactly  cor 
r\v:.  V".uor::u\  aiui  vMorine  iH?rhai*s,  ought  to  stand  at  the  head 
of::u  V.>:  ;  :'.trv  :>  r.v'  vK'i;l»t  that  Iivilroiren  should  stand  much 
iH.>ArvT  tv^  ivtAijc^:.:::: ;  aii^i  a^wrxiing  to  late  experiments  aluminum 
^.v^uU:  tsiVo  i:>  vIakV  :<^:we<?n  lead  and  cadmium.  It  is  also  ce^ 
tjcv,  tha:  ::.c  cciucr.rs  vl  •  i-c^r  under  all  circumstances  maintain 
:V  sav.xe  r\*s'  \.  crvUr,  bu:  tha:  in  jxanicular  cases  the  order  i» 
a':v:\v.  :  t/r  v\->  *  v\\  iv.  srrv^r.c  nitric  acid,  iron  is  nearlv  as  elec- 
:rv^U't'$:H:.>c  .^s  i',.:'  .u:.: ;  api::i.  a  metal  may  W  electro-positire 
>fc;vii  I:  /*'*:-' =^  \-"  Ivisv'.  o:'  a  salt,  but  electro-negative  when 
;i.>5<vuiu\i  >J^'th  :;>o  V  .v:r.c:::s  v^t"  t:.c  acid  c^.>nstituent.  Lideed  it 
'L.dj^  .V  *.4  o  vV-'nm:  c4>  ar.  iv.vAT'aMe  ndc  that  whenever  the  chem- 
ical iivC.oa  ij'  .u^crt<\:  ::,o  vlir\.v::v>u  of  tlie  current  is  inverted  also. 
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Hie  voltaic  order  of  the  metals  given  above  is  that  which  io  ob- 
■erved  wbeo  diluted  acids  are  used  aa  the  exciting  liquids,  but  it 
hj  so  means  represents  the  order  in  which  tbey  stand  when  the 
current  is  excited  bv  the  use  of  a  caustic  alkaline  solution  or  a 
Bolphide  of  the  alkaline  metals.  This  point  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  results  given  by  Faraday  (Phil.  Trans.,  1840,  p. 
113).'  The  metals  which  stand  first  on  each  list  are  negative  to 
all  those  which  follow  them.  The  place  of  iron  in  the  strong 
nitric  acid  is  that  which  it  shows  immediately  on  immersion ;  it 
becomes  much  more  powerfully  electro-n^ative  afterwards : — 


DUdta 

KlWoAetd. 

DLlilt* 

8p.  0*.  !■«. 

Solnti™ 

TUo 

-Br 

""isr- 

saJ; 

»lrer 

surer 

Antimonj 

Nickel 

SUTer 

Iron 

CofyptT 

iSny 

Klver 

aixer 

Nickel 

Nickel 

Antimonj 

Nickel 

Antimony 

Copper 

Bismuth 

BiamDth 

Biamutb 

Bismuth 

Copper 

IkS. 

Nickel 

Nickel 

Copper 

Blamulh 

BisDiutb 

Lead 

Iron 

Iron 

Iroi. 

Iron 

Lead 

Siher 

Lead 

Letd 

Le>id 

Tin 

Autimonr 

Tin 

Tin 

Tm 

Tin 

Lead 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

Ctdmiom 

Zinc 

Tm 

Copper 

Zine 

Zinc 

line 

Cadmloni 

Zinc 

Zino 

The  relative  size  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates  has 
no  influence  upon  the 'direction  of  the  current,  which  sots  in  aa 
certainly  through  the  liquid  from  a  square  inch  of  zinc  to  a  square 
foot  of  copper  as  from  a  square  foot  of  zinc  to  a  square  inch  of 
copper.  The  spread  of  this  force  may  be  traced  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  substituting  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  sul- 
phuric acid  as  a  part  of  the  exciting  liquid  ;  copper  will  be 
thrown  down  instead  of  hydrogen,  and  by  its  colour  and  thickneea 
will  very  accurately  indicate  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
property  possessed  by  porous  diaphragms,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  piece  of  any  amraal  membrane,  or  of  unglazea  earthen- 
ware, which  can  be  tlioroughly  wetted  by  the  liquids,  will  allow 
the  current  to  traverse  it  without  opposing  any  material  obstroc- 
tion  to  ita  passage.  Diluted  sulplinric  acid  may  thns  be  em- 
ployed upon  one  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and.  a  solution  of  bdI- 
phate  of  copper  upon  the  other  side  :  under 
these  circumstances  a  current  would  be  freely  F""-  W6. 

transmitted,  whilst  the  two  liquids  would  be 

{>revented  from  intermingling.  For  example, 
et  a  piece  of  bladder,  o,  fig.  206,  be  tied 
firmly  over  the  lower  end  of  a  wide  tube  open 
at  both  extremities;  place  some  diluted  sul- 
pharic  acid,  a,  in  the  tube,  and  suspend  a  rod 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  z,  in  its  axis ;  support 
the  tube  bo  that  ita  lower  end  shall  dip  be- 
neath the  surface  of  a  eolation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  B,  contained 
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in  a  shallow  glass  dish,  upon  the  bottom  of  which  rests  a  sheet  of 
copper,  o :  on  connecting  the  zinc  and  copper  by  the  wire, «, 
voltaic  action  will  ensue,  and  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  will  be 
produced  upon  the  plate,  c.  It  will,  however,  be  oDserved  that 
this  deposit  does  not  take  place  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  sheet  o,  but  that  it  commences  in  the  centre  in  a  circolar 
form  ;  the  layer  of  copper  shows  itself  first  at  the  point  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  extremity  of  the  zinc  rod,  and  it  is  at  this  poiiit 
that  the  greatest  tliickness  of  the  deposit  occurs ;  it  gradually 
becomes  thinner  towards  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which, 
however,  continues  to  increase  in  diameter  as  the  experiipent  pro- 
ceeds, until,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  the  plate  is  covered  with 
reduced  copper. 

Whilst  a  metal  is  tlms  rendered  electro-negative  by  voltaic 
action,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  ordinary  action  of  chemical 

Stents.  A  beautiful  application  of  this  principle  was  made  by 
avy  to  the  prevention  of  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  slieathing 
of  ships  by  the  action  of  sea  water.  Copner  is  the  material  beet 
adapted  to  preserve  the  timbers  of  the  snip  from  the  attacks  of 
marine  insects  and  boring  animals ;  but  this  metal,  when  sub- 
jected, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  combined  influence 
of  the  salts  dissolved  in  sea  water  and  of  the  atmospheric  air 
which  it  also  holds  in  solution,  experiences  corrosion,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  renders  it  necessary  to  renew  the  cop- 
per. It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Davv,  that  by  placing 
pieces  of  zinc,  or  of  cast-iron,  in  contact  with  the  copper  under 
water,  this  corrosion  could  be  prevented  ;  and  that  a  surface  of 
zinc,  not  exceeding  j^-^  of  that  exposed  by  the  copper,  was  ade- 

Saate  to  the  entire  protection  of  the  copper,  tlie  whole  of  the 
leniieal  action  being  transferred  to  the  zinc ;  and  that  even 
when  the  surface  of  zinc  was  reduced  until  it  was  only  equal  to 
TirVir  <>f  that  of  the  coj)per,  a  considerable  preservative  efiect  was 
experienced.  But  the  very  success  of  the  experiment  in  the 
direction  anticipated,  created  difficulties  of  another  kind  ;  earthy 
matters,  consisting  of  compounds  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
were  deposited  from  the  sea  water  by  the  slow  voltaic  action, 
and  they  attached  themselves  to  tiie  surface  of  the  copj>er ;  weeds 
and  shell-fish  found  in  this  deposit  a  congenial  pabulum,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  became  foul,  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel 
were  necessarily  impaired,  and  the  system  of  voltaic  protectors 
was  abandoned.  For  some  years  past  a  kind  of  brass,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Muntz,  which  admits  of  being  rolled  whilst  hot,  has,  in 
the  merchant  ser^dce,  been  largelv  and  advantageously  substituted 
for  copper  as  a  material  for  shfps'  sheathing.  In  this  case  the 
zinc  and  the  eojiper  are  combined  in  the  sheet  itself,  which  is  less 
rapidly  corroded  tlian  if  composed  of  either  metal  separately. 
The  protective  influence  of  zinc  both  on  copper  and  on  iron  is 
readily  shown  by  exposing  bright  bars  of  these  metals  in  separate 
vessels,  either  in  sea  water  or  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  con- 
taining an  ounce  of  salt  in  each  }unt  of  water.  LY  a  fragment  of 
zinc  be  attached  to  one  of  the  bars  of  copper  and  to  one  of  the 
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bats  of  iron,  theee  bars  will  remain  bright,  whilst  the  zinc  is  cor- 
roded ;  but  the  onprotected  ban  will,  in  a  few  hours,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  commencement  of  chemical  action. 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  cnirent, 
tot  its  direction  and  its  force,  npon  nhemicsl  action,  is  afforded 
by  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic  circait  may  be  produced  be 
tween  two  snrfacea,  one  of  wliich  has  a  etronger  attraction  for 
hydrogen  than  the  other  pOBseeeea.  For  example,  when  two 
clean  plates  of  plstinunt  are  immersed  in  diluted  acid,  and  con- 
nected with  a  galvanometer,  no  voltaic  action  is  excited  ;  but  the 
OMfl  is  different  if  one  of  tlieee  plntea  be  first  coated  with  a  film 
of  Bome  metallic  peroxide,  snch  as  peroxide  of  manganese  {MnOX 
proxide  of  lead  {PbO,),  or  peroxide  of  silver  (Ag,y,).  The  plati- 
Dnm  plate  ma;  be  thus  coated  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of 
Bolpbate  of  manganese,  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sna  connecting  it  with  the  platinnm  side  of  a  weak  voltaic  ar- 
rangement for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  tlie  liquid  ia  connected  by  a 
second  plate  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery  :  the  plate,  after  it 
has  been  thus  coated  with  the  oxide,  must  be  well  washed  with 
distilled  water.  If  it  be  then  opposed  to  a  plate  of  clean  plati- 
nnin,  and  immersed  in  any  diluted  acid,  it  will  originate  a  cur- 
rent which  depends  npon  tne  chemical  attraction  of  the  hydrc^;en 
of  the  diluted  acid  for  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxide. 
In  a  combination  of  this  description  the  clean  platinum  becomes 
positive,  and  corresponds  to  the  zinc  plate,  whilst  the  coated 
platinum  becomes  n^ative.  The  coated  plate,  although  nega- 
tive, thus  becomes  the  generating  or  active  surface,  and  transmits 
the  current  at  once  to  the  conducting  wire. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
18  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  voltaic  eurroiit,  provided 
that  they  are  connected  by  some  liquid  of  sufficient  conducting 
power.  This  is  a  point  ot  considerable  importance,  as  it  shows 
that  Yolta'e  theory  of  the  oHgin  of  the  force,  which  is  still  main- 
tuned  by  many  philosophers  who  have  not  made  tlie  chemical 
jdieuomena  of  the  pile  tlieir  especial  study,  is  deficient  in  accu- 
ncy.  The  following  is  the  simple  experiment,  which  proves  the 
point  now  under  discussion  :  z,  iig.  207,  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  bent 
at  a  right  angle ;  p,  a  platinum  plate,  to  wliieli 
a  platinum  wire  is  attached.     At  a,  a  small  ^">-  ^'^■ 

piece  of  blotting  paper,  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  starch  and  iodide  of  potaesinm,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  plate  of  zinc  by  which  it  is 
supported  and  the  platinum  wire  which  rests 
npon  it ;  no  change  occurs  in  the  solution  of  the 
iodide  until  the  two  plates  are  immersed  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  ;  but  in  a  few  minutos  afler 
(oeh  immersion,  evidence  of  a  current  in  the       .^^b^^_-^_, 
direction  of  the  arrow  is  afforded,  by  the  ap-     ^^Bi^^^^r' 
pearance  of  a  bloe  spot  against  the  platinum 
wire,  dne  to  the  liberation  of  iodine,  from  the  decompoutioQ  of 
the  iodide  (^potaasinm  by  the  voltaic  action. 
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(262)  Circuits  icith  one  Metal  and  two  Liquida. — For  & 
eetablishinent  of  a  voltaic  cnrrent,  it  is  farther  neceessry  that  tlu 
body  which  decompoees  the  liquid  be  a  conductor  of  eleotricitj, 
in  order  to  carrr  off  the  force  geucraied  ;  bat  it  is  not  neceoatj 
to  nee  two  dissimilar  metals,  provided  that  one  extremitv  of  tlv 
metal  be  plunged  into  a  liqtiiu  capable  of  acting  on  it,  wLilst  the 
other  extremity  dips  into  a  diflFerent  liqnid  which  Las  little  or  no 
action  on  the  metal,  but  which  communicatee  froelj  with  the  fint 
liquid. 

Take,  for  example,  a  tube  bent  into  the  form  represented  in 
fig.  208, 1.    Place  a  plug  of  tow  in  the  bend ;  into  one  limb,  f 


poor  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  Wa  CIA  in  the  other  limh, 
D,  place  a  solution  of  common  salt  (Na  CI)  (chloride  of  sodium). 
Conntict  the  open'cnds  of  the  tube  by  bendiug  &  strip  of  copper 
so  that  one  end  of  it  shall  dip  into  the  sohiiion  of  copper  and  the 
other  end  into  the  solution  of  salt.  Crystals  of  copper  will  be 
formed  gradually  upon  the  end  of  the  strip  which  is  immersed  in 
the  metallic  solution,  whilst  the  end  of  the  strip  which  is  im- 
mersed in  the  salt  and  water  will  be  slowly  corroded,  and  chloride 
of  copper  will  be  formed.  The  following  diagram  may  assist  in 
explaining  this  change : — 


(1.)    Cii  I    CuO\,C'uC\,  I  Ka,Cl,ya.C',  I  C^ 

(2.)  CuCn  I  ci]c^.cirrN'ft.cuy^,ci[gi^  I 

Let  the  symbol  Cu,  Cl,  represent  the  combination  of  chloride 
of  copper,  !Na,CI,  that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  line  at  a  being 
need  to  show  the  position  of  the  plug  of  tow.  If  No.  1  indicate 
the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  occurred,  No.  2  will 
represent  the  chiingo  after  the  circuit  is  complete. 

If  the  strip  of  copjier  bo  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  o,  as  shown  in  fig.  208, 
2,  a  current  is  found  to  be  circulating  throueh  the  ap])aratu8.  A 
still  simpler  arrangement  may  be  adopted  ;  if  a  long  straight  tube 
be  filled  half  full  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  remainder 
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with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of*  copper,  a  strip  of  copper  plunged 
into  it  will  be  dissolved  below,  while  an  equal  amount  of  copper 
will  be  deposited  on  the  upper  extremity ;  from  the  extreme 
slowness  and  regularity  of  the  action,  the  metal  will  assume  the 
form  of  crystals.  Becquerel,  by  using  various  liquids  in  the  two 
limbs  of  the  bent  tube  (No.  1)  has  obtained  many  of  the  metals 
crystallized  in  forms  of  great  beauty. 

By  employing  two  dissimilar  metals  in  the  metallic  arc,  as  p  z, 
(fig.  208,  3),  a  more  powerful  but  equally  regular  action  may  be 
excited.  If  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  pmced  in  one  limb,  h, 
and  a  solution  of  green  chloride  of  iron  in  the  other,  a,  whilst  the 
zinc  end  of  a  compound  arc  of  zinc  and  platinum  is  plunged  into 
the  first,  and  the  strip  of  platinum  is  immersed  in  the  second 
liquid,  tetrahedral  crystals  of  iron  will  in  a  few  days  be  deposited 
upon  the  platinum.  K  a  little  chloride  of  iron  be  mixed  with 
chloride  ox  zirconium,  and  substituted  for  the  chloride  of  iron  in 
the  limb  a,  plates  of  zirconium  will  be  obtained,  of  a  steel-gray 
colour,  and  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  oxidized  and 
fiill  to  a  white  powder. 

Becquerel  has  shown,  that  within  the  strata  of  the  earth  sim- 
ilar actions  are  going  on ;  and  R.  W.  Fox  and  others,  by  con- 
necting the  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  lodes  of  metallic  ore  by 
means  of  wires  attached  to  a  galvanomoter,  have  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  to  the  eye  the  existence  of  these  feeble  but  con- 
tinuous currents  which  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  different  metals  in  regular  beds,  and  of  their  beautiful 
crystalline  arrangement. 

Other  combinations  may  be  produced,  in  which  the  mutual 
action  of  the  two  liquids  originates  the  current,  the  metal  merely 
serving  as  a  conductor.  Becquerel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  circuits  of  this  description,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  example : — ^If  a  small  porous  vessel  be  filled 
with  nitric  acid,  and  be  immersed  in  a  second  vessel  containing 
a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  on  plunging  two  platinum  plates 
connected  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  one  into  the  acid, 
the  other  into  the  alkaline  liquid,  asteady  current  of  considerable 
intensity  will  be  produced,  and  will  be  maintained  for  many 
days,  in  a  direction  passing  from  the  potash  to  the  nitric  acid, 
and  thence  returning  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  alkaline 
liquid.  A  still  more  powerful  combination  was  obtained  by 
Matteucci  on  substituting  a  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potas- 
sium for  the  caustic  potash.  A  single  cell  of  this  construction 
decomposed  acidulated  water  if  interposed  between  the  platinum 
wires,  and  on  breaking  contact  a  distinct  spark  was  perceptibfe 
at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  employed  to  connect  the  two  plati- 
num wires.  Arrott  {Phil.  Mtw,  xxii.  427)  has  described  a 
variety  of  other  cases  of  this  kind.  These  actions,  however,  will 
be  more  conveniently  studied  in  connexion  with  the  chemical 
effects  of  the  voltaic  battery  at  a  future  point  (289). 

(263^  Swmmary. — ^The  conditions  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  voltaic  current  may  be  Portly  recapitulated  as  follows : — 
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Though  the  contact  of  disBimilar  .metalB  prodneeB  doctric  diB 
tarbance,  chemical  action  is  necessary  to  propagate  the  Toltaic 
current.  This  chemical  action  must  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
compound  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  in  the  process,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  liquid  entering  into  combination  with  one  of 
the  metals.  In  the  transmission  of  the  voltaic  power,  a  polarizar 
tiou  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solid  portions  of  tho  circuit,  k 
produced,  and  this  ])olarization  of  the  liquid  is  attended  with  the 
separation  of  its  constituents  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
unites  with  the  positive  metal,  whilst  the  other  makes  ita  appea^ 
ance  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  negative  plate.  The  activitj 
of  the  combination,  or  its  electro-motive  force,  is  greater,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
electro-negative  constituent  of  the  exciting  liquid  for  the  two 
metals  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  particular  case. 
Tlie  relative  size  of  the  plates  employed  has  no  influence  on  the 
direction  of  the  current  which  is  produced.  Contact  of  two 
metals  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  voltaic  action :  ci^ 
cuits  may  be  formed  oetwcen  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  if  the 
liquids  be  in  liquid  communication  with  each  other,  and  if  their 
chemical  attractions  for  the  metal  be  unequal.  It  is  even  pofisi- 
ble  to  obtain  a  current  from  the  mutual  action  of  two  dissimilar 
liquids,  if  these  liquids  exert  a  chemical  action  upon  each  other, 
by  connecting  the  liquids  through  the  intervention  of  a  metal 
upon  which  Siey  exert  no  chemical  influence,  and  which  there- 
fore simply  performs  the  part  of  a  conductor. 

Different  f<n^i8  of  the  Voltaic)  liattet-y, 

(264)  Counteracting  Currents :  Gas  Batttry, — We  shall  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  those  forms  of  voltaic  combination 
which  are  the  most  important  in  practice,  and  in  which,  general- 
ly, two  dissimilar  metals  are  employed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  amount  of  force  set  in 
motion  in  a  voltaic  arrangement,  depon<l8  ui)on  the  difference 
between  the  attraction  of  the  two  inetaLs  for  tlie  active  })rinciple 
or  radicle  of  the  acid.  Under  circumstanccrt  favounible  to  tlie 
production  of  a  current,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  which  excite* 
the  action  always  occurs;  the  elements  of  the  liquid  are  se])arated 
from  each  other,  and  tliey  either  combine  with  the  metallic  plate, 
or  else  they  accimiuhite  upon  its  surface,  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ])late8  which  is  often  described  under  the  inapjvropriate 
term  polarization  of  the  plates  or  ele<tro<les.  Tlie^e  adhering 
substances  oppose  the  voltaic  action  and  enfeeble  it,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  tiie  separated  components  of  the  liquid  to  re-unite. 
When,  for  example,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  I>ecome^a 
desideratum  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  wiiich  adheres  to  the  pla- 
tinum, and  produces  a  current  in  the  opiM)6ite  direction.  Tlie 
existence  of  this  counter-cuiTent  may  he  rendered  evident  by 
connecting  with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer  a  plati- 
num plate  which  has  been  thuB  opposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc :  od 
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attaching  to  the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  a  second, 
but  clean  platinum  plate,  and  plonging  both  into  diluted  acid, 
a  powerfid  deflection  of  Uie  needle  will  oe  observed. 

This  observation  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Grove,  who 
haB  constructed  what  he  terms  a  g<u  battert/^  by  opposing  a  plate 
covered  with  oxygen  to  the  plate  coated  with  hydrogen,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  increases  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the 
platinum  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fig.  209  represents  a 
cell  of  this  battery.  It  consists  of  two  tubes  o  and 
H ;  throng  the  upper  extremitv  of  each  passes  a 
platinum  wire,  which  is  fused  mto  the  glass,  and 
attached  to  a  platinum  plate  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Tlie  surfaces  of 
these  plates  are  coated  by  means  of  voltaic  action 
with  nndy-divided  platinum,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the 
metal  and  the  gas.  The  tube  h  has  double  the 
capacity  of  the  tube  o.  These  tubes  are  supported 
in  the  vessel  s,  by  the  plug  through  which  the^ 
pass.  In  order  to  use  the  apparatus,  the  vessel  s  is 
nlled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  inverting 
the  cell  the  tubes  are  likewise  filled  with  the  liquid. 
The  plates  in  the  tubes  o  and  h  are  then  connected 
by  the  mercury  cups  at  top  with  the  wires  of  a 
voltaic  battery  in  action,  so  that  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  dilnted  acid  the  tube  o  shall  become 
filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  tube  h  with  hydrogen. 
The  tubes  havmg  been  thus  filled,  the  battery  wires  are  with- 
drawn. If  the  mercury  cups  at  the  top  of  the  tubes  o  and  h  be 
Kow  connected  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  powerful  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  will  be  produced,  and  a  current  will  be  main- 
tained through  the  apparatus  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  The 
two  gases  will  gradually  diminish  in  bulk,  and  will  in  a  few  days 
entirely  disappear,  but  the  current  will  be  maintained  so  long  as 
any  portions  of  the  gas  remain  unconibined.  By  connecting  8 
or  10  such  cells  in  succession,  so  that  the  oxygen  tube  of  one  cell 
shall  be  connected  with  the  hydrogen  tube  of  the  adjacent  cell, 
sparks  mav  be  obtained  between  charcoal  points,  and  various 
cmemical  aecompositions  may  be  effected.  The  polar  chain  by 
which  these  changes  are  produced,  may  thus  be  represented  by 
symbols :  H,  SO^^  indicating  an  atom  of  diluted  acid,  0  and  H, 
representing  the  disturbing  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hvdrogen : — 


0  1I,S0,  U,SO,  R,SO,  H 


The  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols  are  intended  to  show 
the  molecular  arrangement  before  the  circuit  is  completed ;  those 
beneath  the  symbols  show  the  action  during  the  passage  of  the 
eurrent. 

Since  no  action  occurs  in  the  gas  battery  until  metallic  com- 
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mnnication  between  the  plates  is  effected,  it  appears  that  the  use 
of  the  platinum  plates  consists  in  favouring  toe  action  by  con- 
densing the  gases  upon  their  porous  surfaces,  and  in  acting  u 
conductors  of  the  current. 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  generally,  that  the  accumulation  of 
either  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquid  upon  the  metallic 
plates  of  a  voltaic  combination,  always  tends  to  produce  a  coun- 
ter-current, and  therefore  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  combina- 
tion, to  a  proportionate  extent.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  which, 
in  the  usual  mode  of  experiment,  principally  accumulates  iroon 
the  negative  plate,  so  that  any  contrivance  by  which  the  adW 
ing  hydrogen  is  removed,  exalts  the  energy  of  the  circulating 
force.  This  removal  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  effected  by  means 
which  act  either  on  chemical  or  on  mechanical  principles.  The 
chemical  princi}>le  is  the  most  perfect.  It  consists  in  adding  to 
the  liquid  a  compound  which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
hydrogen  ;  hence  the  energy  of  the  current  is  much  increased  by 
mixing  a  little  nitric  acid  ^,N(?,)  with  the  exciting  liqjoid,  com- 
paratively little  hydrogen  oeing  set  free  in  this  case.*  The  same 
end  is  attained  by  adding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  metallic  salts,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate  of  cop- 
per {CuySO^.  "When  sulphate  of  copper  is  employed,  metallic 
copper  is  deposited  upon  tie  negative  or  conductinff  plate,  whilst 
the  sulphuric  acid  radicle,  with  which  it  was  previously  united, 
combines  with  the  zinc.  A  disadvantage,  however,  is  experienced 
when  the  liquid  which  absorbs  the  hydrogen  is  in  contact  with 
the  zinc,  and  this  is  particularly  evidenced  when  sulphate  of  cop- 
per is  used.  Tlie  zinc  acts  at  once  on  the  solution  or  copper,  and 
becomes  coated  with  reduced  copper ;  hence,  between  the  parti- 
cles of  zinc  and  those  of  the  reduced  copper  innumerable  small 
circuits  are  produced,  which  occasion  a  violent  discharge  of  hy- 
drogen from  the  entire  surface  of  the  generating  metal,  or  rather 
from  the  copper  deposited  upon  it ;  out  the  zinc  thus  dissolved 
contributes  nothing  to  tlie  general  effect ;  it  becomes  merely  a 
case  of  local  action  (260). 

This  exj)erinient  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  throws  light 
upon  the  cause  of  the  effervescence  which  takes  places  when 
connnon  zinc  is  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial 
zinc  always  contains  lead  aiid  other  foreign  metals  mixed  with  it 
in  very  appreciable  quantity  ;  these  act  as  discharges  to  the  hy- 
drogen, and  give  rise  to  numerous  local  circuits  at  all  points  of 
the  surface  of  the  zinc.  Perfectly  pure  zinc  is  dissolved  verr 
slowly  in  acid  for  want  of  these  discMiarging  points,  but  the  acid 
is  not  absolutely  without  action  upon  the  metal.  Any  inequality 
in  susceptibility  to  chemical  action  gives  rise  to  a  current  between 
two  substances  suitably  disposed  ;  hence  any  difference  in  density 
between  two  pieces  of  the  same  metal  may  suffice  to  cause  a  cur- 
rent ;  and  a  piece  of  hammered  zinc  will  generally  act  as  a  con- 

*  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  nitric  acid,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NOs)  and  watcf 
aw  formed,  Uiufl :  HNO,+n=NO,+H,a 
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ducting  plate  to  a  piece  of  zinc  well  annealed.  Tbe  adherence 
(^  a  mm  of  oxide  or  of  fatty  matter  to  the  Burface  of  one  piece 
will  also  caose  a  difference,  and  hence  two  pieces  of  metal  which 
ma/  even  have  been  cut  from  the  same  atrip,  may,  under  certain 
inrcamatancee,  produce  a  feeble  current. 

The  inconvenience  which  is  occasioned  br  local  action,  when 
.  nitric  acid  or  aulphate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  wliich 
is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  may  be  avoided  by  the  employment 
of  poroHB  diapbragmfl ;  and  if  the  zinc  or  generating  plate  be 
plnnged  into  diluted  Bulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  platinum  or  con- 
dnctmg  plate  iB  made  to  dip  into  the  nitric  acid  or  into  tlie  soln- 
tion  of  Bulphate  of  copper,  which  is  separated  from  the  generating 
plate  by  means  of  a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  combinations  oF 
great  efGciency  are  obtained, 

(265)  DanidPa  Battery. — TheBB  important  facts  were  first 
dearly  ennnciated  by  Daniell.  Their  application  to  the  voltaic 
battery  enabled  him  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  activity  observed  in  all  the  forms  of  batteries  which  up  to 
that  period  had  been  devised,  and  they  led  him  to  the  invention 
of  an  an-angement  which  not  only  obviated  these  defects,  and 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  current  of  uniform  strength  for  many 
hoars,  but  also  l\irnished  electrical  science  with  a  battery  of  far 
greater  activity  for  its  size  than  any  which  had  previously  been 
used.  Fig.  210  exhibits  a  section  of  one  of  the  cells  of  Daoiell's 
combination.  The  outer  case,  o,  con- ' 
sista  of  a  cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  ^^  ^^O- 

which  is  constructed  so  as  to  retain 
liquidB,  and  ia  filled  with  a  solution  of 
Bulphate  of  copper,  b,  acidulated  with 
an  eighth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  ia  kept  Baturated  with  the 
salt  by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  D,  which  rest  upon  the  perfor- 
ated shelf,  ¥.  In  the  axis  of  the  cell 
is  placed  a  tube  of  poroua  earthenware, 
K,nl[ed  with  an  acid  solution,  a,  which 
consists  of  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  di- 
luted with  1  parts  of  water,     A  rod  of 

amalgamated  zinc,  z,  is  placed  in  this  tnbe.  On  making  a  me- 
tallic commnnication  between  the  zinc  rod  and  the  copper  cell, 
a  voltaic  current  is  established ;  and  hy  employing  twenty  or 
thirty  cells  of  this  description,  always  connecting  the  zinc  of  one 
cell  with  the  copper  of  tbe  next,  a  combination  of  great  power  is 
obtained. 

The  following  diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  force  is  transmitted  through  tlie  cells : — the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  regarded  aa  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  ana  is  represented  as  ll^O\ :  whilst  sul 
phate  of  copper  may  be  looked  upon  as'a  compound  of  copper 
with  the  same  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  ia  indicuted 
by  the  symbol  OuSO,.    Let  the  bradtetB  above  the  row  of  sym- 


bols  represent  tbe  connexion  of  the  particles  wbicJi  (xnnpose  tb* 
liqnid  oefore  contact  ie  made  between  tbe  plates  Ou  and  Zn  A 
the  ends.  The  alteration  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  tbe 
liqnid  which  occurs  after  the  connexion  is  made  l>etween  the  cop- 
per and  the  zinc,  may  be  repreeeDted  by  the  altered  poation  of 
the  brackets  beneath :  the  line  a,  which  diridee  tbe  BrmbolB  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  &om  those  of  the  snlphnric  aad,  in  tbii 
case  represents  tbe  porone  diaphragm : — 

Ou,  a^o,  a^o,  I  n^,  C^.  -^ 

The  resalt  uf  the  action  is,  that  so  longae  the  contact  between 
tbe  plates  is  maintained,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed  nninternqit- 
edly  in  the  porona  tubes,  wbilBt  a  continual  deposit  of  a  COTie- 
sponding  quantity  of  metallic  copper  takes  place  apon  the  iata- 
nal  surface  of  the  copper  cylinder.     Fig.  211  shows  a  conveoiiait 


and  incxpeneive  form  of  Daniel's  battery.  Tbe  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  contained  in  glass  or  earthenware  jars  7  inchn 
deep,  and  3|  inches  in  diameter.  Tbe  copper  plates  con«et 
merely  of  rectangular  sheets  of  copper,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented  at  a  ;  they  are  bent  into  a  cylindrica!  shape  and  placed  in 
the  jars.  By  nieand  of  the  strip  A,  each  plate  is  easily  connected 
with  the  zinc  rod  of  the  adjacent  cell,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  the 
bindinp-screw  c.  The  colander,  for  the  support  of  the  cryatale 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  rests  upon  three  or  four  little  pieces  of 
copper,  wliich  are  made  to  project  inwards  upon  tbe  sheets,  at  a 
suitable  height  as  shown  at  d.  At  b,  several  cells  of  the  batten 
are  represented  as  arranged  in  a  consecutive  series.  Twenty  sncn 
cells  compose  a  battery  adequate  to  the  performance  of  almost 
any  expenments  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  bodies  in  soln- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  in  mounting  a  voltaic  arrangement  of  any  kind, 
that  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  metals  be  perfectly  clean : 
a  tilm  of  oxide  will  materially  impede  the  transmission  of  the 
current,  and  if  the  force  in  circulation  be  feeble,  it  may  even 
arrest  it  alt<^etber.    As  a  precaution,  it  is  better  before  connect 
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ittg  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatne,  to  pass  a  file  or  a  piece 
Qfemery-paper  over  all  the  aam<«e  of  the  cupper,  the  zinc,  or  the 
other  oxidizable  metals  which  are  to  he  placed  in  contact  with 
Qaeh  other.  Sarfaces  of  platinum,  if  well  washed  and  dried,  do 
pot  need  friction  with  emery-paper. 

(368)  Orove'g  NUric-Anid  Battery. — The  nitric-acid  hattery, 
Ocmtrived  by  Grove,  ie  a  still  more  powerful  combination  on  the 
Mine  principle  as  Daniell's.    It  coueiste  of  a  slip  of  platinnm,  f, 
fig.  212,  which  is  plunged  into  the  porous  tube,  n,  and  this  is 
filled  up  with  undiluted 
'•*  *'^  nitric  acid.     The  outer 

*  cell,  8,  is  filled  with  di- 
luted snlphnric  acid,  and 
in  this  acid  is  placed  a 
flat  sheet  of  amalga- 
mated zinc,  z,  bent  so  as 
to  infold  the  porous  tube. 
The  acid  liquid  in  s  may 
be  conveniently  made  of 
1  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol 
diluted  with  4  measores 
of  water.  This  combi- 
oatiou  presents  in  a  small  compass  the  principal  desiderata  for 
Attaining  intense  voltaic  action.  Platinum  is  the  least  liable^of 
the  metals  to  chemical  action,  wiulst  amongst  the  metals  that 
idmlt  of  being  easily  wroGght,  zinc  is  the  one  which  is  niost 
ceadilv  attacba  by  acids;  consequently  too  opposition  ot  plaff- 
anm  to  zinc  furnishes  a  most  efifective  voltaic  combination  ;  whilst 
nitric  acid  absorbs  with  ease  the  hydi'ogen  liberated  on  the  plati- 
aom,  and  thus  forms  water  and  nitrous  acid,  which  remam  in 
wlntion  in  the  undecomposed  acid  ;  the  resulting  liquid  eonati- 
Entee  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  liquid  conductors.  If  Q^O^O  in 
the  following  digram  represent  nitric  acid,  and  S.,SO^  diluted 
nilphnric  acid,  I*t  the  platinum  plate,  and  Zn  the  zinc  one,  the 
molecular  arrungement  will  be  indicated,  before  the  action  by 
die  position  of  tbe  brackets  above,  and  after  the  action  by  the 
positioii  of  those  below. 


Pi  H  S0,0  I  H„  SO.  H,  SO,  Zn 


With  a  battery  of  ten  such  cells,  5  inches  liigh  and  2^  inches 
iride,  A  large  number  of  brilliant  experiments  may  be  performed, 
bnt  four  or  five  cells  are  generally  snfBcient  for  most  purposes  of 
jlectro-chemical  decomposition.  If  oil  of  vitriol  he  mixijd  with 
die  nitric  acid  in  the  porous  cells  in  the  proportion  of  about  equal 
neaaures,  a  current  is  thus  obtained,  the  strength  of  which  is 
more  uniform  than  when  nitric  acid  oidy  is  used  (Callan). 

With  a  view  to  economy,  Buneen  substitutes  for  the  platinum 
plates  in  Grove's  battery,  cylinders  of  carbon,  prepared  by  beat- 
ing tt^ther  a  mixture  of  powdered  coke  and  caking  coal,  or  pow- 
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dored  coVe  moistened  with  a  Btrone  Bolntion  of  angar.  A  firm 
coherent  coke  is  thne  obt^ed.  Gynndere  made  of  this  material 
answer  well  while  new  ;  hat  being  porona,  the  carbon  abeorba  the 
nitric  acid,  which  corrodes  and  impaire  the  soifiice  of  eontaci 
with  the  zinc.     A  better  material  is  the  hard  carbon  from  the 

StB  retorts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  shape  it  into  the  form  of  plates, 
oggendorflf  {Zidng's  AnruU.  xxxviii.'  308J  has  employed  plates 
either  of  sheet  iron  or  cast  iron  instead  of  either  platinum  or  cai^ 
bon  ;  in  strong  nitric  acid  the  iron  is  totally  unacted  on  ;  bnt  if 
tlie  acid  become  diluted  till  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*35,  ot 
less,  it  is  liable  to  act  upon  the  metal  with  oncontrollable 
violence.  No  combination  poeeeasee  the  intense  energy,  in  union 
with  conyenience  of  working  and  coraparative  durabili^,  in  the 
same  degree  ne  that  proposed  by  Grove.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  place  the  nitnc  acid  battery  so  that  the  ftunee  of  nitrie 
acid  (which  are  copiously  evolved  during  its  action,  especially 
after  the  battery  has  been  in  nse  for  some  time)  ahall  pass  at 
once  into  the  open  air ;  as  they  would  otherwise  aerionsly  incom- 
mode the  operator. 

(267)  The  other  mode  of  obviating  the  counteracting  agency 
of  hydrogen  upon  tlie  negative  plate  of  the  battery  is  less  perfed, 
and  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  was  first  practically  applied  by 
Smee  in  the  construction  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Hydr^en  aa- 
heres  to  smooth  surfaces  of  platinum  and  other  metals  with  con- 
siderable force,  but  it  passes  off  with  ease  from  their  asperities 
and  edges  :  by  multiplying  their  points  and  irr^ulariries,  aa,  for 
example,  by  the  deposition  of  metal  on  the  surface  in  a  poivera- 
lent  form,  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  much  facilitated.  Smee  em- 
ploys as  the  negative  or  conducting  plate  in  his  battery,  a  plate  of 
silver,  the  face  of  which  has  been  roughened  by  the  deposition 
of  finely  divided  platinum  upon  its  surfacu ;  each  side  of  the  silver 
plate  being  exposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc  well  ama^amated,  and  of 
equal  extent,  which  aetB  as  the  positive  plate.  This  pair  of  plates 
is  excited  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     Fig.  313  represents 


a  battery  constructed  upon  Smee's  principle :  a  thin  platinised 
eilver  plate  is  supported  in  a  light  frame  of  wood,  as  shown  de- 
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tached  at  s ;  to  the  nppcr  part  of  this  frame  a  bindingnscrew,  in 
metallic  connexion  with  the  silver,  is  fastened,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  plate  with  the  zinc  plates  of  the  adjoining  cell,  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  copper  bent  as  at  t; ;  on  either  side  of 
the  silver  plate  a  sheet  of  amalgamated  zinc,  z,  z,  is  supported  by 
the  clamp  shown  at  h ;  the  zinc  plates  are  prevented  from  con- 
tact with  the  silver  plate  by  means  of  the  wooden  fipame,  and 
they  are  connected  with  the  silver  of  the  adjacent  cell  by  a 
second  binding-screw  in  the  clamp  shown  at  h\  the  separate 
plates  are  attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  being  counterpoised 
by  weights,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  can  be  lowered  into  the 
trough  of  acid  when  wanted  for  use,  or  can  be  withdrawn  from  it 
when  the  experiment  is  over.  The  trough  is  divided  into  separate 
cells  or  compartments  for  each  pair  of  plates,  by  glass  partitions 
rendered  water-tight  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement. 

(268)  Resistances  to  the  Voltaic  dirrent. — ^Tbe  amount  of 
force  which  circulates  in  any  given  circuit  is  not  dependent  solely 
npon  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action  which  is  exerted  between 
the  generating  metal  and  the  exciting  liquid.  The  current  expe- 
riences a  retardation  or  a  resistance  trom  the  very  conductors  by 
which  its  influence  is  transmitted  ;  just  as  in  the  transmission  of 
mechanical  force,  the  intervention  of  the  pivots  and  levers  which 
are  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  additional  friction  and 
additional  weight,  which  require  to  be  overcome  or  moved,  and 
which  thus  diminish  the  efficient  power  of  the  machine. 

The  resistance  to  the  voltaic  current  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds — ^first,  that  resistance  which  arises  from  the  exciting 
liquid  employed  in  the  voltaic  cell  itself;  and  secondly,  that 
which  arises  from  the  conducting  wire  and  apparatus  exterior  to 
the  voltaic  cell.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  exciting  liquid  is  by  much  the  most  considerable,  and  it  is 
inseparable  from  the  combination ;  whilst  the  second  som'ce  of  re- 
sistance, or  that  which  is  exterior  to  the  cell,  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  and  by  the  employment  of  very  short 
and  thick  wires  for  connecting  the  plates,  can  be  virtually  re- 
moved altogether  or  annihilated.  It  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider first  the  resistance  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  active  cell 
itself. 

If  plates  of  equal  size  be  taken,  the  resistance  occasioned  by 
the  liquid  increases  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates ; 
the  longer  the  colimm  of  imperfectlv  conducting  matter  which 
thp  force  has  to  traverse,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  which  it  will 
experience.  If  two  plates  be  inmiersed  in  acid  at  the  distance  of 
an  inch  asunder,  they  will  produce  12  times  the  effect  that  they 
would  occasion  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  the  area  of  the  plates  that  are  immersed, 
the  less  is  the  resistance.  For  example,  if  a  pair  of  plates  1  inch 
broad  and  12  inches  long,  be  immersed  in  acid  to  the  depth  of  1 
inch  only,  the  current  produced  will  only  be  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  that  which  would  be  obtained  bv  immersing  each  plate  for  its 
whole  depth  of  12  inches  in  the  liquid.    The  resistance  of  the 
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liqnid  is  therefore  direcdv  m  the  distance  between  iheplateK,aiid 
inveniely  as  the  Burfaoe  of  the  plates  exposed  to  its  action.  A 
pair  of  plates  exposing  each  a  square  inch  of  snrfSaoe,  immeraed  ib 
acid  at  a  distance  of  1  inch  apart,  will  conseqnently  produce  ib 
effi-ct  equal  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  pair  of  plates 
wlii<:h  each  exposed  a  surface  of  12  square  inches  to  the  action  of 
the  liquid,  if  they  were  12  inches  apart. 

A  case  somewhat  analc^us  is  offered  when  water  is  trans- 
mitted throngii  pipes.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the 
more  considerable  will  be  the  friction  and  the  consequent  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  liquid  ;  whilst  the  lai^r  the  area  of  the 
pipe  the  more  retuiily  will  tne  water  escape.  An  aperture  whieh 
exposes  a  sectional  area  of  two  square  mclies  will  allow  twice 
as  much  water  t )  escape  from  it  in  a  given  time  as  an  aperture 
of  which  the  superficial  area  is  but  a  single  square  inch. 

If  the  two  (Mates  are  of  unequal  size,  out  are  immersed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  cal- 
culated as  each  ex))osing  a  surface  equal  to  the  mean  surface  of 
the  two.  Other  circumstances  independent  of  the  extent  of  but 
face  exposed  by  the  |)lates,  and  the  distance  between  them,  mate 
rially  influence  the  resistance  of  different  liquids  to  the  current 
Any  cause  that  favours  chemical  action  between  the  active  metal 
and  the  liquid,  or  which  diminishes  the  force  by  which  the  elements 
of  the  liquid  are  united,  such  as  elevation  of  temperature,  dimin- 
islies  tlie  resistance  of  the  liquid.  In  most  cases  an  increase  in 
the  concentration  of  the  solution,  provided  its  strength  be  not  so 
great  as  to  render  deposition  of  crystals  liable  to  occur,  diminishes 
the  resistance  (278).  The  current  likewise  experiences  a  specific 
resistance  in  each  liquid  which  depends  upon  the  force  with 
which  its  particles  are  united  together. 

Similar,  but  distinct  resistance,  though  to  a  less  extent,  ifi 
oftered  bv  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit.  However  good  its 
conducting  power  may  be,  it  always  offers  some  obstruction  to 
the  (current.  The  longer  the  wire  employed,  the  greater  is  the 
(litHculty  experienced  by  the  force  in  traversing  it.  Tlie  resistr 
ance  of  each  metal,  like  that  of  each  liquid,  is  specific.  Copper 
and  silver,  for  instance,  when  wires  of  equal  thickness  and  length 
are  compared,  offer  far  less  resistance  to  a  given  amount  of  force 
than  less  perfect  conductors,  such  as  iron  and  lead.  Experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  with  metallic  conductors  the  same  law 
holds  good  as  with  liquids — viz.,  that  the  conducting  power  \% 
invei-sely  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  directly  as  the  area  of  its 
section.  In  cylimlncal  wires  this  sectional  area  will  of  course 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  for  instance,  a 
wire  tV  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  i^  thickness  will  for  equal  lenirths  offer  four 
times  the  resistanc^e  of  a  wire  f»_  or  }  of  an  inch  thick.  If  wires 
of  the  same  metal,  and  of  equal  lengths,  be  compared,  the  resist- 
ance will  vary  inversely  as  the  weights  of  the  wires. 

In  the  experiment  with  suli)hate  of  coi)per  (iig.  206),  the 
metal  is  deposited  in  greatest  quantitv  where  the  force  is  most 
readily  transmitted — viz.,  in  those  points  which  are  nearest  to 
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die  zinc,  and  where  the  resistance  offered  b;  the  liquid,  which 
here  forms  the  thinneBt  layer,  ie  cOBBeqaentlT  the  least. 

A  rod  of  zinc  supported  within  a  cylinder  of  copper  forma  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates, 
because,  when  such  a  rod  is  placed  in  the  axia  of  the  cylinder,  the 
force  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  copper. 

(269)  Difference  Itelween  a  Sample  and  a  Compound  CHrowU. — 
The  obBervations  hitherto  made  have  referred  to  cases  in  whicli 
only  a  single  pair  of  metals  is  employed.  It  will  be  necessary 
now  to  consider  in  what  way  the  results  are  modified  hy  the  em- 
ployment of  several  pairs  of  plates.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
when  speaking  of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  that  when 
a  large  supply  of  electricity  is  needed,  it  may  be  obtained  with 
equaleffect  either  from  a  single  Leyden  jar  which  e^Ktaes  a  huve 
extent  of  coated  surface,  or  from  a  number  of  smaller  iarg  which 
together  expose  the  same  amount  of  coated  snrface,  all  the  inner 
Burfacee  of  the  email  jars  being  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  but  insulated  from  the  outer  coatings,  all  of  which 
likewise  are  connected  by  some  good  conducting  material  (235). 
A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  in  voltaic  arrangements.  Pro- 
vided that  tlie  plates  expose  the  same  extent  of  surface  and  be 
kept  at  an  eqiul  distance  apart,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
immersed  in  a  single  vessel  of  liquid,  or  whether  they  be  cut  up 
into  stripe  and  be  immersed  in  pairs  in  separate  vessels  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  only  requisite  is  that  all  the  zinc  plates  shall 
be  connected  together  by  stout  metallic  wires,  and  that  all  the 
platinum  plates  shall  be  similarly  connected  by  other  wires.  No 
aeti<Hi  will  oocor  until  metallic  communication  between  one  of 
the  platinum  and  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
eonducting  wire ;  and  then  the  whole  force  of  the  onited  plates 
will  traverse  the  connecting  wire. 

These  results  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  a  form  of  battery 
in  which  the  hydrogen  evolved  from  each  platinum  plate  admits 
<rf  being  collected — a  contrivance  proposed  by  Daniell,  wliich  he 
called  a  dissected  hattery.  Fig.  214  shows  the  manner  of  mount- 
ing one  of  these  cells.  When  in  use 
the  cells  are  charged  with  diluted  ^° 

mlphuric  acid,  and  a  mnall  graduated 
far,  H,  also  filled  with  the  diluted 
acid,  is  inverted  in  each  of  &e  cells 
over  the  platinum  plate,  p,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  receive  the  hydrogen 
which  ie  disengaged  daring  the  oper- 
ation. The  puites  of  such  a  battery 
can  easily  be  connected  so  that  all 
the  plates  of  zinc,  z,  shall  be  united 
by  conducting  wires,  and  all  the  pla- 
tinum plates  in  a  similar  way  by 
other  wires ;  or  they  can  with  eqnal 
readincBs  be  united  so  that  the  zinc 
iA  one  cdl  shall  be  connected  with 
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the  platinum  of  the  following  cell.  Suppose,  for  inBtance,  two 
plates  (z  and  p,  fig.  215),  one  of  zinc,  the  other  of  platinum,  each 
bIx  inches  square,  be  immersed  in  a  veflsel  of  Bulpnnric  acid,  at  t 
distance  of  an  inch  apart. 

A  current  of   a    certain  ^»-  ^i*^- 

amount  of  power  will  be 
obtained  on  connecting 
the  two  plates  by  means  of 
a  wire,  w  ;  and  in  five  min- 
utes a  certain  quantity  of 
zinc  will  be  dissolved, 
whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  will  escape 
from  the  platinum.  Now  if  the  zinc  and  the  platinum  be  each 
cut  into  strips  of  an  inch  broad  and  six  inches  long,  and  the  ser- 
eral  pairs  of  zinc  and  platinum  strips  be  immensed  in  separate 
vessels  of  diluted  suphuric  acid  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from 
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each  other,  and  if,  as  in  fi^.  21(^,  all  the  zinc  strips  z,  z,  be  coa- 
ne<*ted  by  wires,  and  all  the  platinum  strips,  p,  p,  be  simi^rly 
united,— on  connecting  them  together  by  a  wire,  as  shown  at  w, 
the  same  amount  of  power  will  traverse  the  wire  as  in  the  first 
combination,  and  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  plates 
taken  together  will  in  five  minutes  be  the  same  as  that  which 
was  dissolved  from  the  single  zinc  surface  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment ;  whilst  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  ffas  which  will  rise  fi-om 
all  the  six  plates  ot  platinum  together  will  be  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  jingle  plate  in  the  former  experiment  (fig.  215). 
Such  a  combination,  in  whichever  of  the  forms  just  described  it 
be  employed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  pair  of  plates,  and  it 
constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  circuit. 

By  acting  upon  extensive  surfaces  arranged  in  simple  circuits, 
the  quuntity  of  electricity  which  can  be  thrown  into  circulation 
is  very  large,  though  its  intensity^  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of 
overcoming  resistances,  is  comparatively  small. 

The  results  would,  however,  be  altered  if,  instead  of  connecting 
the  divided  plates  together  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  216, 
they  were  connected  as  in  lig.  217,  in  which  the  zinc  in  each  cell  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  the  adjacent 
cell,  in  regular  order  througli  the  series.  When  the  extreme  plates 
are  connected  by  a  thick  wire,  w,  the  amount  of  force  whicn  tra- 
verses this  wire  in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  one-sixth  only  of  the 
force  which  was  thrown  into  circulation  in  the  former  instances; 
but  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  cells  taken  together 
is  the  same  as  before :  and  if  the  hydrogen  be  collected  from  the 
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8ix  platinnin  plates,  the  quantity  will  still  be  eqnal  to  that  dia< 
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engaged  in  the  experiments  shown  in  figs.  215  and  216.  The 
carrent  has  now  to  traverse  each  cell  of  the  liquid  in  succession, 
&nd  thus  has  to  encounter  a  great  additional  resistance.  Yet 
now  the  power  starts  from  six  separate  points  of  origin,  and  each 
of  these  separate  points  adds  its  energy  or  impulse  in  driving 
forward  the  current.  The  electro-motive  force  is  increased  six- 
fold, whilst  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  increased  still  more  ;  in 
the  first  place  it  is  increased  sixfold,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  length  of  the  column  of  liauid  which  must  be  traversed,  is  six 
times  as  great,  and  it  is  next  further  increased  sixfold  by  a  pro- 
portionate diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  column.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  fig.  215  there  was  a  column  of  liquid  six  inches 
wide  •  and  one  inch  thick  to  be  traversed ;  whilst  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  fig.  217  there  is  a  liquid  column  six  inches  thiek 
and  only  one  inch  wide  to  be  traversed.  When  the  plates  are 
arranged  in  separate  compartments,  and  are  connected  toother 
alternately,  as  m  fig.  217,  they  constitute  a  compound  vdUaic  cir- 
cuit. Yolta's  pile  7fig.  202)  and  his  crown  of  cups  (fig.  203)  are 
therefore  compound  circuits,  and  it  is  this  form  of  combination 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  results  so  much  superior  to  those  of 
any  previous  experimenter.  The  electricity  in  this  case  is  not 
greater  in  quantity  than  that  obtainable  from  a  simple  circuit ; 
Day,  it  is  often  much  less ;  but  it  has  a  much  higher  intensity, 
and  its  power  of  overcoming  resistances  is  very  much  greater,  as 
a  further  examination  will  show.  K,  for  example,  50  or  100 
DoJles  of  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  be  intro- 
luced  in  a  combination  arranged,  as  in  fig.  216,  as  a  simple  cir- 
3uit,  the  effect  obtained  would  be  very  materially  less  than  if  the 
lame  plates  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  compound  circuit,  as 
ihown  in  fig.  217. 

(270)  OhwHs  Theory. — ^These  considerations  may  be  much 
amplified,  by  representing  the  mutual  action  of  the  electro-mo- 
tive forces  and  the  resistances  of  any  circuit,  simple  or  compound, 
In  the  form  of  a  fraction,  in  the  way  proposed  by  Ohm. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  power  of  any  com- 
bination is  directly  proportioned  to  the  electro-motive  force,  or 
chemical  energy  between  the  active  metal  and  one  of  the  elements 
)f  the  liquid  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  inversely  proportioned  to 
the  resistances  to  be  overcome.  The  numerator  of  the  fraction 
ieill  therefore  be  represented  by  E^  the  electro-motive  force,  and 
!ihe  denominator  by  -ff-f  r/  where  R  represents  the  resistance  in 
:he  ceU  or  the  battery,  (due  chiefly  to  the  attraction  between  the 
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elements  of  the  liquid  for  eaoh  other),  and  r  all  reeistaneeB  exte- 
rior to  the  cell  or  the  battery,  ench  as  the  connecting  wire :  thug 

the  expression  -^^=Ay  would  represent  the  eflTect  of  any  com- 
bination where  A  indicates  the  amount  of  force  actually  in  circu- 
lation, whether  measured  by  its  heating  or  by  its  ma^etic  effects. 
If  the  connecting  wire  bo  very  thick,  so  as  to  oflFer  little  or  no  re- 
sistance to  the  current,  r  becomes  evanescent,  and  the  fraction  as- 
sumes the  form  of  ^=A  ;  the  force  of  the  current  under  these  cir 

cumstances  is  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  liquii 

Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  .£*=!,  and  that  JS=1, 
when  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  an  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long  is  immersed  in  diluted  acid  at  the  distance  of  one 

inch  asunder ;  so  that  under  these  circumstances,  ^=-}  =1.    If  a 

pair  of  plates  six  inches  broad  and  six  inches  long,  also  at  a  dis- 
tance ot  one  inch  apart,  be  immersed  in  the  same  acid,  since  the 
resistance  is  inversely  as  the  surface  of  the  plates  immersed,  the 

A      J-  •. 

fraction  becomes  ^  or  j!_=6;  or  the  power  is  increased  sixfold, 

6  6 

as  compared  with  the  fonper.  If  the  plates  be  each  cut  into  six 
similar  strips,  and  be  then  arranged  in  pairs,  as  represented  in 
fig.  216,  the  same  fraction  still  represents  the  result,  since  the 
relative  size  and  distance  of  the  plates  remain  unchanged:  but  if 
the  plates  be  arranged  in  succession,  so  as  to  produce  a  compound 

circuit,  as  in  fig.  217,  the  fraction  becomes  5^=^  =1 ;  the  elecfro- 

motive  force  is  increased  sixfold,  but  the  resistance  is  increased 
also  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  Tlie  force  which  under 
these  circumstances  circulates  through  the  connecting  wire  is  not 
greater  than  if  a  single  cell  only,  containing  a  pair  of  plates  one 
mch  broad  and  six  inches  long,  were  employed. 

But  suppose  now  that  several  miles  of  wire,  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  telegraphic  communication,  be  introduced  into  the  two 
combinations  severallv  represented  in  figs.  216  and  217  ;  rnow  ac- 

auires  importance  ; — let  the  resistance  be  twentyfold  greater  than 
lat  of  the  liquid  in  each  cell.     In  the  first  case  (with  the  simple 

circuit),  the  fraction  becomes  ^     =1      =0*049  ;    in   the   second 

ft    p  (L 

(the  compound  circuit),  the   fraction   is    ^-^^r^j-^^0'23  :    so 

that  although  in  both  eases  the  resistance  introduced  most  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  amount  of  force  which  enters  into  circula- 
tion, the  power  in  the  compound  circuit  is  now  five  times  as  great 
as  that  which  emanates  under  these  circumstances  from  the  sim- 
ple circuit.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  great  resistances  external 
to  the  battery  liave  to  be  overcome,  a  compound  battery  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  simple  circuit.* 

*  Let  n  =  the  number  of  plates  in  a  compound  circuit. 
„  ^  =  the  electro-motive  force. 
„  D  =  the  distance  between  the  plates. 
„   8  =  the  area  of  the  plates. 
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(371)  Ghamioal  Deeommmtum. — It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  force  which  circtilateB  through  each  cell  in  a  compound 
cirenit  is  not  increased  by  the  arrangement,  if  the  connexion  be- 
tween its  extremities  be  made  by  means  of  a  good  conductor ;  if, 
for  example,  50  similar  and  equal  ceUe  be  connected  in  aaccee- 
sion,  and  be  united  by  a  stoat  short  wire,  the  quantity  of  zino 
which  would  be  dissolved  in  a  given  time  in  each  of  these  cells 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  consumed  in  a 
dingle  cell  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  time,  if  the  plates  which 
compose  it  were  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire. 

^e  power  of  a  compound  circuit  is  shown  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, when  some  liquid  such  as  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  interposed 
in  the  coarse  of  the  conducting  wire.  The  experiments  which 
elucidate  this  point  may  be  instructively  performed  by  means  of 
the  dissected  battery.    If  a  paii'o^platinam  plates,  a,  b,  fig.  218, 


be  immersed  in  the  acid  conducting-liqnid  at  b,  and  connected 
with  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  compound  cironit  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  figure,  the  liqaid  will  be  decomposed, 
oxygen  will  be  given  off  from  one  plate,  a,  and  will  rise  in  the 
tube  o ;  whilst  liydrt^n  will  be  given  oEF  from  the  other  plate, 
i,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  tube,  m  :  but  if  the  same  cells  be 
arranged  as  a  simple  circait,  fig.  216,  no  such  effect  is  produced. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  liqnid  conductor  at  b,  the  resistance 
is  very  greatly  increased,  snch  a  resistance  being  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  many  miles  of  wire.  But  this  is  not  all :  be- 
sides this  resistance,  a  new  counteracting  electrp-motive  force 
shows  itself,  which  gives  rise  to  a  cnrrent  operating  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  battery.  This  force  is  due  to  the  o^- 
gen  and  hydrogen  which  are  separated  upon  the  platinnm  piatee, 


nS  i  =A.  la  this  eiprcadon  -^  is  aabetitnted  for  R,  (the  resiitMice  hi  e«ch  a«ll  of 
tha  bUtcTj)  t«  wfaieh  it  U  «qnlnleDt;  ainoe  R  it  directlj  u  the  dlstuioe  between  the 
pUtei,  ud  hirmulj  m  tfaeii  ink,  or  eor&oe,  while  -  lepreMmla  r. 


£«^        rscoxFo^xnos  usifobx  throughout  the  coeaTr. 

**:  -s-i!:'-,  i^  hi**  b*eii  explained  when  speaking  of  the  ga? 
rjLTrTj  rr-r  ,  15  voTv  c^jrijiJerable.  Experiment  bLows  that  iiii 
"'n:~e.z  VT.  4;  i  :hr€t?  times  as  powerml  as  the  electro-motive 
:'.r.-  .^'  1  '.-X.T  ::'z:-o  an-i  platinum  plates  excited  by  diluted sul- 
:i  ir :  .i.vl.  W:.r:..  :l.crerV«rc.  the  endeavour  is  made  to  decom- 
}%:t>.  :..,  ii".-:--*!  icii  jy  a  sin^r'.e  y*air  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates, 
... ~-.T--  "irj\  a  s:ir:ioe  :Ley  may  present  to  the  action  of  tbe 
tx.'  "  ,:  '■.  :/i: :.  r.o  tis:"'  le  aotion  in  the  cell  b  ensues  ;  a  inom«i- 
rriry  .:■...  r.'.y*:**: ::•::..  :  <•  ^n:ilI  in  amoimt  to  be  perceived  by  the 
c;-\  y:  •:v.x>?  a  d-,vv*:p:nt?Lt  •:•!  oxygen  and  hydrogen  npun  tlie 
•».  y  .J.": :.::::.  y'.iTt*.  -.7,  '•.  *'jme:ent  to  oppose  an  eflectnal  barrier 
:.:  :  ;.*  :r»r.>iv-  >-:  n  o:  tl.e  c-v.nvnt.  Even  when  two  pairs  of  zinc 
dc.l  y'l::--.:::  -/...ri-s  a:>f  Tised.  the  energy-  of  the  current  is  iusul- 
i.'-,:.:  ::  -:r-::  \-y  visiKe  .icvv.mpos:tion  :  with  three  pairs,  a  tew 
:.i.V:<  .:*  j-/^^  >!i.'jr  tLe:r.scivcs:  and  with  a  more  numerous 
5<fr..<. :!:;:  ^r-  ->  :.:.ri"jk?*r  r.ivil-v  :  till  at  K-iurth  a  m^nt  isfirained, 
-<    .  ■  :  v        .  :     .i.:vi:.:oe  :?  o::ameU  by  increiismg  the  nam- 

.:  •>  ".  i-::.i"  .r>  -srorlr-v  o:'  remark  tliat  in  everv  vortical  see- 

r-:-    ;    v  -  ■-    :..  .  ::rju::  it  a  j-vvh  in^tarlt,  the  quantiry  of  :'«frce 

*'     >  -r^   .  :vc>  .:  isi  'JLZL\:  .712. :  ^.-onsejuontly,  the  same  quantity 

vc  V     ■  -  c^:     iv.ikts  tf  iy:  ^A7:i:;oj  u:  '.-n  the  jilate  b  of  the  t-ellp, 

»•'  .  .  :•  '  :.x  v.>  :1  i  *. :.::  i  :':r  d-.v»v.r.y.t>?:ti. -n.  as  is  disenpieeJ  and 

o.  *  .v  :;:•.:  /.ur:  i:  :b.^  si:v.v  ir.Tvrva'.  from  each  plate  in  tne  oattery 

rs.'/      I:"  ;:a.'1;  z  t.:  yit-i  of  :'.e  barrery  be  weio^hed  before  tbe 

c\- <:'..-•  -ji  ".>:c.-r.  an.:  tir'^cr  ::  is  cviioluded,  it  will  be  found 

:>.v:  JAJ>  y.jLTs:  *.  ?ss  l.^  we:^:.:  lo  :\n  e-]aal  extent.     The  interpo- 

>.:    '•     :  •   :  ':  /.l  a:  r,  ::-..iy  .>A\i?:.:.r.  a  in"eat  reduction  in  the 

V.".-      :  ;    ■«.".-  w".  •  ■.  .f  :"..rv'^:.  i:.:.;.  v.-irculation  :  but  at  even' 

:-    -  sX  s.v:.       . :" "   ^  :-.i::c-ry,  the  yv-wer  that  does  circulate  is 

T  .:   i'  ■  :■■  ;  a:*.:  :hr  :v.-:a^'.;re::KTit  L»f  the  cheinical  ac- 

:     •.  ■      ."    ,r   •.:  \c    .<"  ".v. .-.::: vi  Iv  ::.e  •:uri::titv  of  ^as  wliiih  is 

,■■    '    ,v',  a:  \-  •■   .-.:  '.V  .:  \  .  r  \y  :'..o  ^^.::l:.:::y  of  zinc  wliich  \>  aiy- 

's:    sV.  *■  •.'   '.<  ;■   •/   ■.  :o  A>  .i  s.ir*:*  ::.v:ic:\:i'.'n  of  the  quantity  of 

.^  .,-...   .  _, . ..-,..  .      . ,    . :  ■ . :  r  '-v ..-  r : >•  rvt  :in: a:  i *jn  *.»f  th e  cii  rreiit 

,'  '.  .'  :  .-.  :•  •*.;.:.".  r  ■>  :..'.-:>cv*r:'v  atieii'.k-vl   with   an  e^iial 

'.v  .-  •-■  .    ,'      .  -.  :   c   .\v.  ■/.:." i"-^  •■•i:^,  and  in  each  cell  of  the  bat- 


#.»  \ 


. — T/.e   r.reiT.'ing  imj>ortant   law  was 

oss-^s-\v-.   V'-    y. .-■;,•. /.v      As  cr-e  -  :  ::s  coi.se-iuenres   ho  was 

^"  ;". '.aI    s'  o*     ';'.  ,i  ■.;••.   '■  v-  ^•"7^  :^ /..  s^ujh  as  is  shown  at  b,  fig. 

^**.S.  .Sk-^  .'«  '•.•.A>v.r*.   vV  :    :  ■■  .".m:.^  yowjr  ot  any  ciivuit :  such  an 

.'  >     .'*  s*   ■;    ^  .a"  ..V.  ,i   y  '•:■ .  :.  ".'    F -r  eajVi  3'2.7  grains  of  zinc 

J  s^.'  ^s\*.    '    ;;■  \  .v.;   ./.'.  .  :*  :'..-:  V:;::ery,  \»  irrains  of  water  are 

^•. ,  V ., '  ■ " . \  >  s\ '.  ■  •  \  : '  v'  '.  ; ' :  .\ :v. c : :  r,  a v  .:  4  '^^  *  »>  o v.  M  c  in ch  es  of  hy d ro- 

ov  ■  .'■   '.  ;;■  i  •  .  '^-^  i  -"  ^^  vv/.  ;.•  i:./:.-:s  of  ^.-xvoren  or  S  irrains,  at 

V    V    A- .-.  ,' '    v.vV.-s   :',;r.,  :ir>:  ^v  Ivc:  uion  its  plates:  at  tbe 

X.V  •/■*>'*"  '  ^■'•-     ^   ■•  --^^    •  •  y-.:r  i:^:.  art  o v t_.lv td  from  every 

"  \  ■. '  :  s'  i  V  :  * .  ;•  vv V  s  V- :'  T ': . e  V  :\: : ery .     A  more  c»'»n venient 

.\       /    \/:.i"*o*o.*  :>  >*..e\vv.  in  f^r.  -1'^-     It  consists  of  an  upright 

3^:  tw.  .v'  .  's*  tV.c  VA\k  of  w'.i/:;  a  bent  tube,  t\  for  the  conveyance 
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of  the  disencftged  gaaes,  is  fitted  by  grinding ;  the  veesel  is  filled 
wiUi  dilut«4i  Bnlphorie  acid ;  a,  b,  are  the  two  platinum  platec^ 
each  of  which  is  con- 
nected hy  a  wire  which 
paaaes  through  the 
foot  of  the  instrnment, 
to  a  mercury  cup,  by 
.  means  of  which  com- 
municatiou  can  be 
made  with  the  wires 
which  convey  the  cur- 
rent from  the  battery : 
oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  liberated  by  the 
aotion  of  the  current 
upon  the  acidulated 
water,  both  gaaes  tlien  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  are 
coDveyed  by  the  bent  tube  0,  to  the  graduated  jar,  d,  which 
stands  in  a  Bniall  pneumatic  trough. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  action  of  a  simple  zinc  and  pla- 
tinum batteiy  is  not  steady ;  it  gradually  declines,  and  belbre  the 
acid  has  become  saturated  with  zinc,  the  current  almost  ceases. 
On  breaking  the  contact  of  the  conducting  wire  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  battery,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  diecounectcd  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  action  is  partially  restored  ;  but  it  again  gra- 
dually declines  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed.  These 
effects  were  traced  by  Daniell  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  of  the  battery 
during  the  operation  ;  the  zinc  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  manner 
ahown  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  in  which  ZnSO,  represents  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  Pt  and  Zn  the  platinum  and  zinc  plates  of 
the  cell.  The  brackets  placed  above  the  symbols  indicate  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles  before  tlie  current  passes ;  those 
below  show  the  change  produced  by  the  voltaic  action : — 

Pt  Zn  SO,,  Zn.  SO,  Zn. 


In  this  manner  metallic  zinc  becomes  reduced  or  depodted 
npon  each  platinum  pi  ate,  and  the  power  of  the  battery  is  arrested 
^en  ^e  two  smfacea  which  are  opposed  become  virtually  zinc 
and  sine  instead  of  platinum  and  zinc.  This  evil  may  be  obviated 
by  interposing  a  porous  diaphragm  between  the  two  plates,  as  in 
the  batteries  of  iJaniell  and  of  Grove  (265,  S66) ;  in  these  cases 
a  sufficient  communication  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper  or 
the  platinam  plates,  is  still  kept  up  by  means  of  liquid  tlirongh 
the  pores  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  prevented 
from  mixing  with  tiie  liquid  which  is  in  contact  with  the  copper 
or  the  platinnm. 

(373)  FvTther  Apj^Mation  of  Ohm's  TTteory.— AM  the  pheno- 
mena of  compouna  circuits  admit  of  ready  calculation  by  the 
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application  of  Ohm's  prindple  j  Ibr  iii8taiioe»  if  n.  leproianti  tb 
nomber  of  ^  olatesi  tiie^  exprenion  for  any  eempoand  leriM,  the 
cellB  of  which  are  similar  in  nature  and  eqaal  in  aiae,  beeoiMi 
^j^=^ ;  since  in  each  ceU  not  only  is  a  new  eleetnHnotife 
force  introduced,  but  at  the  same  time  a  new  resistance.  Profided 
that  the  exterior  resistance  is  such  as  would  be  oflfered  by  a  me- 
tallic wire  which  may  even  be  many  mUes  in  leofith,  it  is  posnbb 
exactly  to  double  the  amount  of  force  in  drcnlaraon  by  doaUiiig 
the  number  of  cells,  if  at  the  same  time  the  siae  of  the  plateibe 

doubled ;  for  %nM  ^^=;^j^    But  if,  when  the  number  of  edk 

is  doubled  and  the  surface  of  the  plates  also  is  doubled,  a  toha- 
meter  be  employed  to  measure  the  power  in  drculatioii,  inslesd 
of  introducing  a  wire  as  the  exterior  resistance,  the  focm  metsored 
by  the  voltameter  is  not  found  ip  be  doubled,  as  might  natnriDf 
have  been  expected :  this  difference  arises  from  the  couhter  enmst 
which  is  produced  in  the  yoltameter  itself,  by  the  aoennnda- 
tion  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  its  plates.     Cbll  dui 

counter  current  e,  and  the  formuk  becomes  ^  jf;;. 

The  values  both  of  «,  (the  counter  current  offered  by  the  vdl^ 
meter  J)  and  r,  which,  if  short  thick  conducting  wires  be  used,  ii 
virtually  tiie  resistance  of  the  Yoltameter  itself^  may  be  rmj 
simply  estimated  in  the  way  proposed  by  Wheatstona  Ihii 
metnod  consists  in  comparing  two  experiments  in  whioh,  As 
resistance  remaining  the  same,  tiie  electro-motive  forces  akns 
▼ary.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  voltameter  merely  efin 
an  increased  resistance  without  introducing  any  countersctiiig 
electro-motive  force,  five  single  cells  Bhould  produce  a  resafi 
equal  to  half  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  ten  cells  of  double  size; 
but  by  experiment,  the  effects  as  measured  by  the  voltameter  are 
as  .6  :  20.  Comparing  these  effects  with  the  arrangements  which 
produce  them,  we  obtain  the  following  proportion,  from  which, 
oy  equating,  the  value  of  «  is  deduced  in  terms  of  £: — 

-ioTT:r%^    ::    20    :    6;   therefore  «=:2-857  JK 


The  resistance  r  of  the  voltameter  may  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease ;  for  takin^:  two  similar  batteries,  each  composed  of  ten  celb, 
but  in  one  of  which  the  plates  are  exactly  double  the  size  of  those 
in  the  other,  the  electro-motive  forces  will  continue  the  same 
while  the  resist^mces  alone  will  vary.  Under  these  circumstancei 
the  experimental  results,^  furnished  by  the  voltameter  in  equal 

to  If  1^  iP— ^ 

times,  wereas  12-6  :  20  ;  and  loTTT?-  •   ^"^  •  •  12-5  :  20  ;  there- 

8 

fore  r= 3*333  It.  By  substituting,  in  the  formula,  the  values  for 
e  and  r  thus  obtained  by  experiment,  the  results  for  any  given 
number  of  cells  may  be  calculated ;  and  on  comparing  the  valnes 
obtained  by  such  a  calculation  with  the  numbers  fhmished  by 
actual  experiment,  Daniell  {Phil.  Trans.  1842,  p.  146)  obtained 
the  following  results : — 
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NumbflT  of  Ce1l8.t.tr--.... 

8 

« 

4 

8} 
Si 

6 
6 

10 

ifi 

20 

Cubic  ixL 
Cubic  in. 

Gas  calculated 

mi 
m 

mi 

16J 

mi 
m 

Gas  oh0cry6d.t.rrTt..tt.Ttt 

Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  voltameter  neeea- 
Banly  alters  the  amount  of  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  influence  of  this  change  in  the  voltameter  is  most 
perceptible  when  a  battery  consisting  of  a  few  plates  which  ex- 
pose a  large  surface  is  employed* 

The  preceding  considerations  will  render  it  evident  that  no 
general  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question, '  What  number  of 
cells  should  a  battery  contain  in  order  that  it  may  produce  the 
greatest  effect  ? '  The  electro-motive  force,  £\  varies  in  amount 
with  the  kind  of  battery  which  is  used  ;  the  values  for  H  and  r 
will  also  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  found  that  every  different  arrangement  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  a  distinct  number  of  cells  in  order  tb  obtain  from  it  the 
maximum  effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  zinc.  This  number 
will  vary  even  with  the  same  form  of  battery,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  battery  plates,  the  length  of  wire  in  the  circuit,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  conductor  in  the  decomposing  cell.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous effect  is  obtained  when  the  value  of  A^  in  the  formula 

*  jg7r^^>  ™^®*  nearly  approaches  0*5,  jFand  H  each  being  =1 : 
in  other  words,  the  advantage  is  greatest  when  the  exterior  resis- 
tances, viz.,  those  of  the  conducting  wire  and  voltameter  together 
— are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  due  to  the  battery  itself; 
it  may  tnerefore  be  concluded  that  when  the  exterior  resistance 
is  trining,  as  usually  occurs  when  the  circuit  is  metallic  and  not 
of  very  great  length,  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  a 
large  number  of  cells ;  two  or  three  plates  of  large  surface  being 
the  best  under  such  circumstances ;  but  that  where  a  considerable 
chemical  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  power  is  gained  by  em- 
ploying a  series  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  so  intro- 
duced. In  no  case,  however,  is  it  possible  by  the  use  of  a  series 
of  plates  of  uniform  dimensions,  even  if  of  unlimited  number,  to 
produce  in  any  transverse  section,  such  as  an  included  voltame- 
ter, a  chemical  action  greater  in  amount  than  that  which  would 
occur  in  a  single  cell  ox  the  arrangement  in  which  the  circuit  was 
completed  by  a  stout  metalb'c  wire. 

(274)  Jf^Aeatstone's  RJieosta/t  and  liesistcmce  CoUs. — Guided 
by  the  principles  which  have  just  been  explained,  Wheatstone 
contrived  an  apparatus  termed  the  Sheostat,  by  which  measured 
amounts  of  resistance  may  be  introduced  into  tne  voltaic  circuit : 
if  the  effect  which  such  added  resistance  has  iipon  the  amount  of 
the  current  in  circulation  be  measured,  the  different  values  of  jF, 
-ff,  and  r  in  different  arrangements,  may  be  deduced  by^  a  simple 
calculation.  The  rheostat  is  represented  in  fig.  220  :  g  isa.  cylin- 
der of  well  baked  wood,  IJ  inch  in  diameter  and  6  inches  in 


leogth;  it  tuniB  eanir  npoD  a  horitoDt*!  axlB ;  on  Uiis  cf Itudv  > 
spiral  sruore  ii  out,  uie  thread  of  whioh  ftftntiim  40  tnnu  to  As 


inch.  This  sroore  mns  from  one  end  ttf  the  Gnrlinder  to  ttl 
other,  and  in  it  b  coiled  a  braoB  wire  rtr  i°ch  in  diameter ;  k  'm 
a  braw  cylinder,  placed  parallel  to  ff,  and  eqnal  to  it  in  diaimta ; 
tlie  thin  wire  apon  g  w  oonnected  at  the  end  i  with  a  hnm  imft 
and  at  the  other  eztremitr  ib  attached  to  the  oylinder,  A ;  at  ■  ii 
a  metallic  epring,  one  end  of  which  ia  connected  with  a  bindiag-' 
screw,  and  the  other  end  of  which  reets  i^Dst  the  bran  ringi 
and  effects  the  commnnication  with  one  wira  of  the  battoy :  « 
is  a  moveuble  key,  by  which  the  wire  can  be  wound  upon  the 
braes  cylinder,  or  by  transferring  the  key  to  the  axis  of  g,  it  on 
be  imwound  fi'oni  A,  and  retarned  to  the  wooden  cylinder,  g.  In 
consequence  of  tlie  non-conducting  quality  of  dry  wood,  the  coib 
of  wire  on  the  wooden  cylinders  are  insulated  from  each  othcT) 
BO  that  the  cnrrent  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  coiled 
upon  this  cylinder,  but  the  coils  not  being  insulated  from  each 
other  on  the  bratis  cylinder,  the  current  immediately  passes  from 
the  point  of  contact  to  the  brass  spring  at  &,  which  is  in  commn- 
nication with  the  other  wire  from  the  battery.  A  scale  is  placed 
between  the  two  cylinders  for  the  convenience  of  counting  the 
number  of  coils  unwound,  and  the  fractions  of  a  tom^are  read  off 
upon  a  graduated  circle,  which  is  traversed  by  an  index  attached, 
as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  a. 

Wheatgtone  took  as  his  standard  of  resistance,  tue  resistance 
prodHce<l  by  a  copper  wire  1  foot  of  which  weighs  exactly  100 
grains.*  It  is  sometiuiea  necessary  to  be  able  to  introduce  an 
amount  of  resistance  into  a  circuit  much  gi-eater  than  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  rheostat.  For  this  purpose  the  £md- 
once  CoUsy  shown  at  d,  gg.  220,  are  employed.    Thcae  coils  an 

*  The  qaeltioD  of  a  BtaniUrd  of  icaiatuice  U  n( 
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oompoBed  of  fine  copper  wire,  fij  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  care- 
fully insulated  by  covering  them  with  silk ;  two  of  the  coils  are 
50  feet  in  length,  the  others  100,  200,  400,  and  800  feet  long. 
The  ends  of  each  coil  are  attached  to  short  thick  wires,  fixed  S) 
the  upper  faces  of  the  cylinders,  which  serve  to  combine  all  the 
coils  mto  one  continued  length  of  1600  feet  of  wire.  Two  wires 
proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  coils,  by  which  they  are 
united  to  the  circuit.  On  the  upper  face  of  each  cylinder  is  a 
double  brass  spring,  moveable  round  a  centre,  so  tnat  its  ends 
can  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  tliick  brass  wires,  or  can  be  removed 
from  them  at  pleasure.  When  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wires, 
the  current  passes  through  the  spring  instead  of  through  the  coil ; 
but  when  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wood,  the  cnrrent  must  pass 
through  the  coil.  In  the  ngure,  all  the  springs  are  shown  as 
resting  upon  the  wires ;  in  this  case  none  of  the  coils  are  included 
in  the  circuit,  but  by  turning  the  spring  of  any  particular  coil, 
60,  100,  200,  or  400  yards  oi  wire  can,  m  a  moment,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit. 

The  following  is  Wheatstone's  description  of  his  method  of 
ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  in  any  voltaic 
circuit  or  circuits : — 

'  In  two  circuits  producing  equal  electro-motive  (or  voltaicj 
effects,  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  divided  by  the  sum  oi 

the  resistances  is  a  constant  quantity ;  i.  e.,  ^=^  *.  if  ^  and  H 
be  proportionately  increased  or  diminished,  A  will  obviously  remain 
unchanged.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  resistances  in 
two  circuits  producing  the  same  effect,  we  are  able  immediately 
to  infer  that  of  the  electro-motive  forces.  But,  as  it  is  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  determine  the  total  resistance,  consisting  of  the 

Sirtial  resistances  of  the  rkeomotor  [or  voltaic  combination]  itself, 
e  galvanometer,  the  rheostat,  &c.,  I  have  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process  : — Increasing  the  resistance  of  tlie  first 

drcuit  by  a  known  quantity,  r,  the  expression  becomes  -J^-.     In 

order  that  the  effect  in  the  second  circuit  shall  be  rendered  equal 
to  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  added  resistance  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  factor  as  that  by  which  the  electro-motive  forces  and 

the  original  resistances  are  multiplied ;  for  -^i^^^^+nr-  "^^ 
relations  of  the  length  of  the  added  resistances  r,  and  n  r,  which 
are  known  immediately,  give  therefore  those  of  the  electro-motive 
forces:— {PhU.  Trans.,  1843,  p.  313.) 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  electro- 
motive force  obtained  from  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 
in  one  of  Daniell's  cells,  with  that  of  two  pairs  of  the  same  com- 
bination, the  following  will  be  the  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment : — Interpose  the  rheostat  (fig.  220)  and  the  galvanometer,  b, 
in  the  circuit  obtained  from  the  single  cell,  o ;  then,  by  coiling 
or  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  bring  the  needle  exactly  to 
46**.  Next  uncoil  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  and  count  the  number 
of  turns  required  to  bring  the  needle  to  40°.  Suppose  35  turns 
are  required :  this  number  of  turns  may  be  taken  to  represent 
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* 
the  dectro-motiye  force  of  the  oombiiuitionL  Now  introdnee  tbs 
two  oeQBy  arranged  as  a  eompoiind  drcnit,  instead  of  the  mi^ 
cell  at  o.  Bring  the  needle  as  before  to  45%  inteipoang  oneff 
more  of  the  resutance  coils  at  n^  if  needed,  by  tamuiig  the  spdig 
apon  the  wood  of  the  reels,  and  oomplete  the  adpstiMBt  }jj 
coiling  or  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat.  Again  anoml  tks 
wire  of  the  rheostat  nntil  the  galvanometer  needle  stands  at  4lf, 
Seventy  tarns,  or  twice  the  number  previously  reqoiied  to  pnh 
duce  this  effect,  will  now  be  needed.  The  deetro-motive  fives 
in  the  two  cases  are  therefore  as  85  to  70,  or  as  1 :  8.  If  insledi 
of  arranging  the  two  cells  as  a  compound  circuit  the  aine  pkto 
be  connected  with  the  other  zinc  plate  and  the  copper  with  the 
copper,  so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit,  it  would  have  required  die 
interposition  of  a  greater  resistance  to  reduce  the  needle  to  W 
to  start  with  than  when  one  cell  only  was  nsed ;  but  oolv  8S 
turns  of  the  rheostat  would  be  needed  to  brins  the  needle  oova 
to  40^.  This  last  experiment  shows  that  the  eiectro-motiTB  ftne 
is  not  altered  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  sise  of  the  platsi. 
The  electro-motive  power  of  an^  combination  may  by  meiBi 
of  this  arrangement  be  compared  with  any  one  seleeted  as  a  stm- 
dard :  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  results  on  the  comparison  of 
the  electro-motive  effects  of  platinum,  rinc,  and  potasainm  (S80) 
were  obtained. 


Proceuei  qf  VoUaio 

(S7S)  Havinff  now  reviewed  the  princi|pal  drcumstanoes  whidi 

influence  or  exalt  the  activity  of  the  voltaic  battery,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  when  s 
powerfnl  combination  is  brought  into  action  by  connecting  its 
opposite  extremities.    Voltaic  action  is  exhibited  only  during  the 

Si*ooc86  of  discharge,  for  the  current  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
ischarges  of  the  electricity  developed  and  maintained  by  the 
contact  and  chemical  action  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  battery.  The  discharge  of  the  voltaic  batteiy 
may,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  machine,  be  considered  under  three 
heads — viz.,  the  dischar^  by  condtu^ion^  as  when  the  circuit  ifl 
completed  by  a  wire  or  other  good  solid  conductor ;  the  discharge 
by  auriiptionj  in  which  case  a  luminous  appearance  is  exhibited 
through  a  short  interval  of  non-conducting  matter ;  and  the  dis- 
charge by  convection^  which  takes  place  in  iiauids,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  action  and  transference  or  the  partides  of  the 
conducitor. 

(276)  Conduction. — In  all  cases  where  electricity  is  in  motion, 
whether  it  be  excited  by  chemical  action,  as  in  the  voltaic  pile, 
or  by  friction,  as  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  the  force  is 
conveyed  by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor ;  the  chai^  is 
not  confinea  to  the  surface,  as  occurs  when  the  power  is  station- 
ary and  produces  effects  by  induction  only.  In  the  case  of  the 
voltaic  current  as  well  as  in  the  momentary  discharge  of  the  Ley* 
den  battery,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  induction  occuit 
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between  one  transverBe  section  of  the  conduefbr  and  the  adiacent 
sections  immediately  before  and  behind  it ;  and  but  a  smatl  pro- 
portion of  the  indnction,  sufficient  however  to  be  distinctly  mani- 
ftst,  is  diverted  to  surrounding  objects.  Bv  reducing  the  thick- 
nesB  or  diameter  of  the  conducting  material,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  force  is  compelled  to  traverse  a  given  number  of  conducting 
particles  in  the  same  time,  and  a  great  elevation  of  temperature 
IB  thus  produced.  The  heat  may  rise  sufficiently  high  to  cause 
ignition  of  the  wire,  and  this  ignition  may  be  produced  at  any 
point  of  the  circuit,  so  as  to  produce  the  explosion  of  a  chai^  of 
gimpowder  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  buried  within  the 
recesses  of  a  mine ;  the  operations  of  blasting  may  thus  be  made 
to  assume  a  degree  of  certainty  and  of  safety  hitherto  unattained 
by  other  means,  since  the  moment  at  which  the  discharge  shall 
take  place  is  absolutely  under  control. 

Elevation  of  temperature  diminishes  the  conducting  power  of 
the  metals  :  a  good  experimental  proof  of  this  fact  is  SSorded  bv 
transmitting  through  a  platinum  wire,  a  voltaic  current  of  sum- 
oient  power  to  raise  the  wire  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  and  whilst  the 
current  is  still  passing,  igniting  a  loop  of  the  wire  in  the  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp ;  the  temperature  of  tlie  other  part  immediately 
falls,  owing  to  the  dimmished  amount  of  electricity  which  tra- 
verses it,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  current  by  the  strongly  ignited  part  of  the  wii^. 
If  a  loop  of  the  wire  be  cooled  bjr  immersion  in  water,  the  oppo- 
site effect  is  produced ;  for  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture at  one  point  enables  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  to  pass 
through  the  wire,  which  may  thus  be  rais^  to  a  heat  approach- 
ing its  point  of,fusion.  The  power  of  a  voltaic  combination  may 
be  roughly  estimated  by  the  number  of  inches  of  platinum  wire 
of  uniiorm  diameter,  which  it  will  heat  to  redness :  the  same 
qnantity  of  electricity  is  transmitted  in  equal  intervals  of  time 
through  wire  of  the  same  temperature,  whether  it  be  an  inch  only 
or  several  feet  in  length ;  but  the  increased  length  which  the 
stronger  current  will  ignite  measures  the  increase  m  tension  and 
intensity  of  the  electric  discharge. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  different  metals  for  electricity 
yaries  nearly  in  tne  same  order  as  their  power  of  conducting 
heat ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  charcoal,  though  so  bad  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  transmits  electricity  with  ffreat  facility.  The 
measurement  of  the  conducting  power  of  solids  and  of  liquids  for 
electricity  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philo- 
sophers. An  ingenious  method  was  proposed  many  years  ago  bv 
Becquerel,  who  constructed  a  differential  galvanometer^  in  which 
the  needles  were  surrounded  by  two  insulated  copper  wires  of 
equal  length  and  diameter ;  they  were  coiled  in  the  usual  way, 
and  formea  two  independent  circuits,  so  that  the  galvanometer 
had  four  terminations  instead  of  two.  When  two  perfectly  equal 
currents  were  transmitted,  one  through  each  wire  m  opposite  di- 
rections, they  exactly  neutralized  each  other  in  their  eflrect  upon 
the  needle,  which  therefore^remained  stationary ;  but  if  eithei 
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cnirent  preponderated,  a  correspondiiig  deviation  of  the  needk 
was  occasioned.  To  use  the  instrament,  a  small  Yoltaie  coDibi&ft- 
tion  was  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  two  wires  pMont 
from  each  pole,  so  as  to  divide  the  current  into.two  exacdjeqnuu 
portions*  one  being  transmitted  throng  one  of  the  ooils^  the  oucr 
through  the  second  coil  in  the  opposite  direction.  Wires  oC  tbe 
different  metals  were  then  introduced  into  the  two  circuits.  If 
into  either  circuit  a  conductor  of  inferior  power  were  introdueed, 
the  current  in  that  circuit  was  proportionately  diminished,  and 
the  needle  was  disturbed ;  but  the  equilibrium  could  be  restored 
bv  incroasiufi:  the  leni^h  of  the  wire  in  the  other  circuit ;  then  hj 
comparing  uie  lengths  of  the  two  wires  thua  introduced,  thev 
relative  conducting  power  could  be  inferred.  By  means  (jf  Hm 
instrument,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  Wheatstone^s  rheostat,  Ed. 
Beoquerel  was  enabled  to  measure  the  conducting  power  of  i 
numWr  of  wires  of  different  metals,  with  precision  {Ann,  di 
Chimie^  III.  rvii.  266).  The  relative  conducting  powers  of  the 
wires  were  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  lengths  ot  the  rheofitat 
wire,  which  was  requiied  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  when  wirei 
of  different  metals  were  employed.     In  fig.  221  is  exhibited  the 

Fio.  sai. 


arrangement  adopteil  in  these  experiments,  o  is  the  differential 
galvanometer  with  it^  four  wires,  1  and  3  being  the  terminations 
i»f  one  c^.»iL  2  and  4  th«^ee  of  the  other  coil :  h,  a  voltaic  pair ;  s, 
the  riuwtat :  and  *r,  the  metallic  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  ib 
to  be  ineasiireil.  This  wire  is  stretched  and  insulated  between 
two  bhuling  ela!n|>s,  a  and  b  ;  s  s,  is  a  copper  scale  with  linear 
sulnli visions  for  nie:isurin£r  the  len^h  of  the  wire  which  is  included 
in  the  oiixuiit ;  n  is  a  sliding  clamp  of  copper,  whicli  can  be  made 
to  mi»ve  in  either  direi^ti-'U  along  the  s<-ale  s,  and  can  be  eon- 
neouxl  with  \c,  a:  any  dt^ireil  pinnt,  by  the  clamp  at  d.  SupiKjee 
the  re>ista:-ve  of  a  reitain  leniirth  of  \c  is  to  be  measured.  The 
currvm:  irom  u  is  liivideil  ir.ro  two  ]x^rtions  so  as  to  send  each  in 
opix>^i:e  vlireetions  thi\n;^:i  the  iralvanometer.  One  half  of  the  bat- 
tery ourrent  is  made  to  pass  along  the  wire/'r>',  up  the  clanip 
K  aiul  thrvnijrh  part  of  t:.e  wire,  \c  ;  the  other  ^alf  is  transmiittd 
thrv^ugh  the  riiev^stat,  in  the  .iirevtion  shown  bv  the  arrows.  Bv 
eoiling  or  uneiv.ling  the  wire  of  the  rhei^stat,  the  two  circuits  aw 


rendere^l  exaotly  e^nial,  so  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
sliall  stand  at  0*\  N^^w,  if  d  l^  unelaini»eil.  and  it  be  caused  to 
dide  thrv^Uiih  a  deduite  distance,  sa\^welve  inches  towards  b,  the 
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equilibrium  of  the  galyanometer  will  be  destroyed ;  since  the 
•resistance  in  t/^  is  increased,  whilst  that  in  the  rheostat  remains 
unaltered ;  bnt  b^  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  additional 
jresistance  can  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  the  equilibrium  may  thus  be  again  restored,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  twelve  inches  of  w  will  be  jgven  by  counting  the  number 
of  coils  of  the  rheostat  required.  The  comparative  resistance  of 
any  number  of  different  wires  introducea  at  w  may  thus  be 
readily  ascertained. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  power  of  wires 
of  equal  length  and  diameter  of  various  metals  as  determined  by 
this  process.  The  mercury  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  imiform 
diameter. 

Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals.    {E.  Becquerd.) 


Metals  empIoyecL 


Blrer .... 

Copper... 
Gold...... 

Gadmium 

SSdc 

Tin 

Iron 

Lead 

Flatinimi 
Mercury.. 


At  82*  F. 


SUver  at  88* 
=  100. 


100 

91-517 

64-960 

24-579 

24-068 

14014 

12-360 

8-277 

7-988 

1-788 


At  812*  F. 


Silver  at  88* 
F.  =  100. 


71-816 

64-919 

48-489 

17-506 

17-696 

8-667 

8-887 

6-761 

6-688 

1-675 


At  812*  F. 


Silver  at  21S 
=  100. 


100 

91*080 

67-992 

24-647 

24-678 

12-189 

11-760 

8-078 

9-878 

2-208 


Loeo  per  cent. 

eacD  metal 

beiofr  100  at 

82*. 


28-7 
291 
25-4 
28-8 
26-9 
88-8 
82-2 
80-7 
15-7 
9-4 


These  metals  were  carefully  purified  and  well  annealed.  It 
was  found  that  annealed  metals  conducted  better  than  those 
which  had  not  undergone  this  process.  The  effect  even  of  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature  in  reducing  the  conducting 
power  is  very  considerable,  as  will  be  evident  by  comparing  the 
second  column  of  figures  in  the  table  with  the  first. 

Matthiessen  {F%U.  Trans.^  1858,  n.  883,  1862,  p.  1 ;  and 
Proceed.  Hoy.  Soc.  xii.  472)  gives  the  following  as  the  conducting 
powers  of  wires  of  different  metals  of  equal  diameter.  He  consio- 
ers  the  metals  in  the  first  table  to  have  been  chemically  pure. 
The  wires  of  the  oxidizable  metals  were  obtained  by  forcing  them 
through  an  opening  in  a  steel  plate,  by  strong  pressure,  the  wire 
as  it  was  formed  being  received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  naphtha. 
The  conducting  power  was  determined  by  the  process  described 
by  Matthiessen  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  February, 
1857.  It  is  a  modification  of  one  of  the  methods  devised  by 
Wheatstone,  in  which  an  ordinary  galvanometer  is  employed 
(Phil.  Trans.  1843,  p.  828). 
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ataoEBio  ouunHrnvmr  or 


meetrie  Cbnthietmfy  ^  Mtkilt.    (Mitttkimm). 


IbCilCpanX 

O0MdlMtlftlf» 

OoBdMAMIjiftflSr.         1 

8aiPir«t8r«illQL 

snYwit 
tirsMa 

wtlhllMlfatSSSi 

SDrflT  Amd-drftwii) •■•••••• 

▲tir 

lOOiX) 
99*95 

77-98 

29-08 

88-78 

17-88 

18-81 

18-11 

18-88 

9-18 

8-88 

4-78 

4-88 

1-845 

At  Sir 
71-58 
70-87 
55-90 
80-87 
18-77 

8-87 

5-88 
8-88 
8-88 
0-878 

100H)0 
98-90 
78-11 
88-89 
88*44 

18-18 

8-18 
4-85 
4-55 

1-887 

71-58 
70^1 
71-70 
71-88 
701fO 

70-11 
88-58 
70-89 
89-88 
70-54 
70-51 

8BH4 
8998 

8819 

mn 

8980 

8989 

81-41 
88-81 
80-11 
89^ 

GoMMr  Hiaid-dniwnV.....*.**** 

Omd  {baiMmwii)  .T.TTTT.T..Ttt 

7h%ik - 

Oobth.....* 

Tmn  nmrdidnwii^*.«ttf ^a.* 

ffi?_!!T.„v"rr.:::: 

Tin 

ThftDfann ..••■t.«.-t*t..«i 

Lead 

AMiMfiiMimaAA  **■■••■«  *•«■•■*  «.«•** 

AntimofiT  .....•*.,..,..,..,...,.. 

BiBmuth 

Matthiessen  and  Yon  BoBe  conclude  fix>m  these  ezperimenli 
tJiat  the  law  of  decrease  of  electric  conductivitj  is  the  same  for 
all  uietalSf  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  relative  ooo- 
dacting  powers  of  the  metals  continae  to  be  the  same  with  trifling 
variation,  whether  ^bej  be  compared  at  32°  or  at  313%  as  will  bo 
evident  by  comparing  the  first  and  third  colmnns  of  fl^^ores  widi 
each  other.  The  numbers  given  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are 
calculated  from  experiments  upon  specunens  of  these  metati^ 
known  to  be  slightly  impure.  In  the  table  which  follows,  the 
metals  were  commercially  pure,  but  the  conductivity,  when  not 
absolutely  accurate,  is  probably  below  the  truth,  as  the  addition 
of  a  second  metal  always  diminishes  the  conductivity. 


MetaL 

Conducting 
Power. 

Temp. 
•F. 

Metal 

• 

Condiwtliig 
Pow«r 

TmpL 
•F. 

Silver 

10000 
77*48 
87-48 
88-76 
26-47 
2214 
20-86 
19-00 

82-0 
66-8 
710 
67-2 
62-8 
62-2 
68-7 
680 

Iron 

14*44 

12*64 

10-68 

8-71 

1-68 

•00077 

•00000128 

88*7 
88-0 
88-8 
88-9 

78-0 
67-8 
76-2 

Copper 

Sodium 

Pulliulinm - 

PTatinnni  --, 

^luminnm 

Btrontinwi  -Tt.-T 

Mamiesium 

Mercury.. ..••. 

Calcium 

Tellurium » 

Potassium 

Red  Phosphonu... 

TJthinm, .-t^.... 

T 

Matthiessen  finds  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of 
the  metal  is  essential.  The  presence  of  2'5  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus in  copper  reduced  the  conducting  power  of  a  specimen 
of  the  pure  metal  from  100  to  7*52.  A  mere  trace  of  arsenic  in 
the  copper  reduced  it  from  100  to  60,  and  the  presence  of  a  little 
sub-oxide  in  the  metal  had  a  very  marked  efiect  in  reducing  the 
conducting  power.    Indeed,  there  are  few  metals  more  easily 
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affbcted  in  conductdng  power  by  slight  traces  of  impurity  than 
copper,  so  that  very  great  differences  in  conducting  power  are 
observed  in  wires  drawn  from  different  samples  of  what  would  be 
regarded  as  good  commercial  copper. 

The  conducting  power  of  an  alloy  is  ^neraUjr  below  that  of 
the  mean  of  its  component  metals.  This  is  seen  in  the  alloy  of 
antimony  and  tin  ;  out  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  tin  and  zinc, 
»nc  an/cadminm'give  a  conductivity  almost  ex;ctly  the  mea,! 
of  that  of  the  component  metals,  allowing  for  the  proportion  of 
each  that  is  present.  A  similar  fact  was  observed  by  Calvert 
and  Johnson  (l49)  in  the  conducting  power  for  heat  of  some  of 
these  very  alloys. 


AUoj. 


ZnCd 

ZnSn 

8n4Pb 

ftiiPb 

ftiiPbi 

2  AntimoQy,  1  part  Tin 


SUtot  =  100. 


OalcaUted    |     Observed 
Conductirlty.    Condactiyity. 


24-04 
1718 
10-81 
9-09 
8*22 
11-99 


28*78 
17*48 
10*66 

9-20 

8*26 

0*418. 


Temp.  •  P. 


69*4 
71*6 
71*6 
70*6 
72*7 
77*0 


Lenz  found  that  all  the  metals  continued  to  decrease  in  con- 
ductivity as  the  temperature  rose  to  400°,  and  Dr.  Eobinson 
proved  that  this  diminution  continued  as  they  were  raised  pro- 
gressively to  a  red  and  even  to  a  white  heat. 

The  non-metallic  bodies  appear  to  increase  \n  conductivity  as 
the  temperature  rises,  for  Matthiessen  found  that  the  conducting 
power  of  graphite  and  of  coke  was  increased  by  heating  them,  the 
electric  conductivity  of  gas  coke  rising  about  12  per  cent,  between 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and  a  'light'  red  heat. 
Hittorf  obtained  an  analogous  result  with  selenium.  Comparing 
the  conducting  power  at  ordinary  temperatures  of  different  forms 
of  carbon  with  that  of  silver  at  82°  as  100°,  Matthiessen  obtained 
the  following  values : — 

F. 
Pure  Ceylon  graphite      ....  *  0-0698  at  71°6 

Gas  coke 0-0386  at  77°  , 

Bunsen's  battery  coke 0*0246  at  79-2 

(277)  If  equal  amounts  of  electricity,  whether  obtained  from 
the  voltaic  battery  or  from  the  electrical  machine,  be  made  to 
traverse  wires  of  different  metals  of  equal  length  and  diameter  in 
the  same  interval  of  time,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  wire  is 
inversely  proportioned  to  its  conducting  power,  and  therefore  the 
better  the  conductor  the  less  heat  does  it  emit.  The  general 
truth  of  the  fact  may  in  the  case  of  voltaic  electricity  be  rudely 
but  strikingly  demonstrated  by  taking  a  wire  of  silver  and  one 
of  platinum,  each  of  exactly  the  same  diameter,  and  forming 


twometali.  A  enrrent  of  dactriaty  may  be  traniritted  floo^ 
tliiio(»ipoiiiidirire,oftiidi»itnH|di  m  to  bout  the  plrtii^ 
to  vinble  redneeBj  wUlst  die  nlTer  Bnki  wilL  exhibit  bo  uAm 
tense  heat,  thonj^  eedi  liiik  of  the  irira^  from  the  fonn  of  fle  «• 
perimeot,  matt  tnnsiait  equal  quntttMa  of  the  foree  m  oqiit 
times.  It  has  been  BBoertamed  uiit  the  heat  devdoped  at  tMj 
pert  of  the  Garcni  t  ia  prapoTtioiial  to  tiie  aqoare  of  the  nine  of  tM 
ennent  miilti[died  ioto  Uie  reajatmee  at  that  paiticiilar  pant 
For  the  same  viro  the  riae  of  tenapaataie  ia  propmtioiied  to  Am 
•qnare  of  the  qnantit^  of  electTitity,  and  Ihia  u  tnie  ako  fa 
liquid  coadncton. 

Andrews  {Proeeed.  Sag.  Iriah  Aoad.,  June,  1840^  feaBdOrt 
when  a  fine  platinom  wire  wae  travened  l^  a  enrrsnt  fivn  oat 
of  Daniell's  ofmstant  battaies,  the  i^iition  <£  the  wife  Tsiied  n 
iDtensitr  bj  mying  the  gas  with  which  he  somniiided  the  win. 
This  woe  ma  enelosed  in  a  j^ass  tube,  which  ooold  be  filled  A 
(leasDie  with  the  differaot  eeeea  in  aacceanraL  It  was  fiMmd  dMt 
gaseona  snli^aroiia  anhydnde  and  hTdrocblMie  aeid  had  a  aodkr 
cooling  power  than  atmosplimc  air.  Nitrogen,  carbonic  osid& 
cyanogoi,  carlxMue  add,  nitric  oxide,  nitroiis  <Hude,  axjgaa,  ma 
aqaeoiiB  wpata,  had  neaily  the  sanM  effisct  aa  atmommrie  v. 
OldiaDt  gsL  ammonia,  the  Taponr  ai  alcohol  and  of  etbs  had  a 
greater  cooling  poww;  and  hydn^aa,  a  &r  greater  oooliiig 
power  than  any  w  the  otbera.  The  same  sabject  has  abo  beat 
mvatigated  by  OroTS,  {PkU.  Tmu.,  1849.) 

The  foOowing  ezpcnmeot  flliutratea  the  ooc^i^  offset  of  if- 
droeen  vtsy  clearly.     Take  three  pieces  of  stoot  copper  win^ 
beoa  them  into  the  ibnn  abown  at  w  w  w,  fig.  9S3,  and  attadi  than 
to  a  waghtad  board,  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  bemda  can  be  pm.  sst. 

snnk  beneath  the  surface  of  water 
contained  in  a  shallow  veseeL 
At  a  and  h,  where  the  wires  pro- 
ject abore  the  sar&ce  of  the 
water,  complete  the  connexion 
br  means  ol*  spintls  of  fine  plati- 
nom wire,  both  spirals  being 
equal  in  length,  and  each  cnt 
fi^m  the  same  wire.  Each  spiral  will  tbos  oppose  an  eqnil 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  tbe  current.  When  a  voltaie  eorrat 
of  a  certain  intensity  is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  www,  eadi 
spiral,  consequently,  becomes  heated  to  the  same  degree  of  Tin- 
ble  ignition.  But  if  two  similar  jstb,  one  a,  filled  with  air,  the 
other,  H,  filled  with  hydn^en,  be  mrerted  over  them,  the  wire  in 
the  jar  n  immediately  ceases  to  be  Inminons,  while  that  in  A  be- 
oomes  more  intensely  ignited.  Ttiis  superior  cooling  action  of 
Uie  bydiwen  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  enpcrior  mobility  of 
the  mrtic^  of  the  gae  over  those  of  air.    (169, 160.) 

'ow  en>eriment  was  raried  by  enclesii^  the  wires  a  and  his 
separate  ^am  tubes,  and  sealing  them  np,  one  in  an  atmosphere 
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of  air,  the  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Both  were  then 
included  in  the  Bame  circuit,  bo  that  they  snould  transmit  equal 
amounts  of  electricity.  Before  transmitting  the  current,  how- 
ever, each  tube  was  immersed  in  a  separate  vessel  which  con- 
tained a  weighed  quantity  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
accurately  observed.  Arter  the  current  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
for  a  certain  time,  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  surround- 
ed each  wire  was  again  observed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water 
which  was  around  the  tube  which  contained  air  was  considerably 
hotter  than  that  which  surrounded  the  tube  filled  with  hydrogen. 

This  result,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  and  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  Grove,  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  opera- 
ation  of  two  principles  which  have  already  been  explained  ;  the 
first  of  these  is,  that  the  i^sistance  offered  by  a  metal  to  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  is  diminished  by  reducing  tne  temperature ;  and 
the  second  is,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  a  current  in  passing 
through  a  conductor  is  inversely  as  the  resistance  whtch  it  ex- 
periences. Now,  in  this  experiment,  the  primary  effect  of  the 
hydrogen  is  the  cooling  of  the  conducting  wire ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  this  cooled  wire,  in  transmitting  the  same  current 
as  a  similar  wire  in  air,  offers  less  resistance,  and  less  heat  is 
therefore  evolved  by  the  wire  surrounded  by  the  hydrogen  than 
by  the  wire  which  is  surrounded  by  air. 

(278)  Electric  Cond/uctwity  of  Liquids. — Liquids  are  very 
inferior  to  solids  in  conducting  power;  indeed,  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  so  extreme  that  it  is  difficult 
to  institute  an  accurate  comparison  between  them.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  by  Pouillet :  assuming  as  the  unit  of 
oomparison  the  conducting  power  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  saturated  at  59°,  he  gives  the  following  as  the  relative 
conducting  power  of  the  undermentioned  solutions : — 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ...  1 

Ditto,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  oi  water  .     .  0*64 

Ditto,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  .     .  0*44 

Ditto,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk    .     .     .  O'Sl 

Distilled  water 0-0025 

Ditto,  with  iTiro  ^^  nitric  acid 0*015 

Platinum  wire 2,500,000*00 

He  conducting  power  of  a  platinum  wire,  of  a  diameter  and 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  interposed  columns  of  liquid  is  proba- 
bly estimated  too  high. 

Since  these  results  of  Pouillet's  were  published,  the  subject  of 
the  conducting  power  of  liquids  has  been  resumed  by  E.  Becque- 
rel,  in  the  ^aper  already  cited.  He  states  that  saline  solutions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first,  the  conducting 
power  increases  progressively  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  until  it  bN»comes  saturated ;  sulphate  of  copper  and 
chloride  of  sodium  affording  instances  of  this  kind  :  whilst  in  the 
second  class,  of  which  nitrate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
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bund  under  the  influence  of  softening  by  heat  (Beetz,  PhU.  Mag,^ 
864,  p.  191).    When  liquefied  by  heat,  these  compounds  all  un* 
derso  chemical  decomposition,  and   allow  the  current  to  pass 

(279)  Electric  Conductina  Power  of  Oases. — Gases  are  al- 
mcet  perfect  insulators  of  tne  voltaic  current;  although  some 
feeble  indications  of  conducting  power  have  been  discovered  by 
Andrews,  as  well  as  by  Hankel,  by  E.  Becquerel,  and  by  Buff, 
in  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  between  metallic  surfaces  strong- 
ly ignited  and  in  close  approximation ;  and  Magnus  finds  that 
small  as  is  the  conducting  power  of  ^es,  they  differ  in  degree 
in  this  respect,  hydrogen  surpassing  other  gases  and  vapours. 

Grove  nas  further  shown,  that  m  flame  a  current  of  electricity 
is  not  only  transmitted,  but  that  there  is  evidence  of  its  produc- 
tion within  the  flame,  and  he  attributes  its  origin  to  chemical 
motion.  Becquerel  regards  it  as  a  thermo-electric  phenomenon 
{Ann.  de  Chimie^  III.  lii.  411).  Becauerel's  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  not  conclusive ;  and  the  feeoleness  of  thermo-electric 
eorrents,  coupled  with  the  slight  conductivity  of  flame,  render 
snch  a  view  inadmissible.  If  two  platinum  wires  be  connected 
with  the  extremities  of  a  galvanometer,  the  free  ends  of  the  plati- 
num being  twisted  into  a  small  coil,  and  one  of  the  platinum 
wires  be  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  whilst  the 
other  is  introduced  just  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  blue  cone,  a 
current  will  be  indicated,  passing  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of 
the  flame.  By  forming  several  jets  of  flame  together  into  a  com- 
pound circuit,  Grove  succeeded  in  decomposing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  by  means  of  the  currents  obtained  from  flame. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
notice,  highly  heated  gaseous  matter  appears  to  transmit  voltaic 
power  of  nigh  intensity,  and  the  phenomena  thus  displayed  are 
of  a  most  brilliant  and  remarkable  kind. 

(280)  Disruptive  Discharge — Electric  LigJU. — ^When  the  cur- 
rent is  greater  than  the  conductor  is  able  to  convey,  the  wire 
melts,  and  is  dispersed  in  vapour ;  disruptive  discharge,  in  fact, 
occurs.  From  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  this  disruptive  dis- 
charge may  be  maintained  continuously,  owing  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation. 

If  the  air  be  rarefied  between  the  interrupted  conductors,  the 
interval  through  which  the  discharge  can  be  effected  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  Thus  the  heat  developed  by  the  passage  of 
the  current  between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  when  they  are  in 
contact,  will  enable  them  to  be  separated  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance without  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  current ;  this  dis- 
tance ranges  from  f  inch  to  1  inch  when  a  series  of  seventy  of 
Daniell's  cells  twenty  inches  in  height  are  employed.  Davy, 
with  the  great  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  consisting  of 
2000  pairs  of  plates  on  Wollaston's  construction,  obtained  an  arc 
of  flame,  between  charcoal  points,  four  inches  in  length,  and  of 
dazzling  brilliancy. 

Despretz,  by  using  600  cells  of  Bunsen's  construction  arranged 
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^»  t:.'!*   Li  rJL  z^irL.-ci  -tirl-w.  ••:  iks^ ::-  r'.n:;  1«»  orllr  vfsix  times 

•»•  ;:.  ill  virill-::  ?^rl^:<  :..•  \*z  n^^.j  fIi  Tii=*?  &^  gr^a:  »»  whrii 
!•»  -e-Li  ^  :..v  Trr*r  er.:I-.7^L — %  rercl:  in  '>»u:.'rTairT  w:th  t:.e 
wi':>:L:^rl'>:.r  of  'i-e  ry.    T-r  skir.*  :  :-=#jrrer  round  that  when  tr.e 

aii^:^  :/:':.■>  2iajr.-:r!.:  rL-rri'ir.,  ".l-r  >LitL  •>:"  the  are  when  i<» 
iAlr»  'jf  hiz^r^Zi.  :zl  r^o  t'Aril'.e'.  i^.rl-j*  Tere  empl-i-Ted,  was  gKatcr 
in  ::.*:  ir'''<;rti«:'ri  •:*  iv?  ro  l''*5.  wht-  tLe  p>?itive  pole  was  to 
t:*e  *:?jw:,  rii-iE  -sri^r.  ir  wa.-i  :•>  tie  we*:. 

Ij-;r!r-z  tLe  pr»>ii':t:-'ii  •>:  th':*  "iizziinff  i^rht  a  conridarabk 


piw:*:  of  cLarooa!  arached  to  th-  p<^itive  wire  which  ia  connected 
with  the  last  platiDum  or  opi-er  piate  of  the  battery ;  and  at  the 
rarr-e  time  a  inammiilate-i  dep-^it.  which  ei^ntinnaHV  increases  in 

lei:fft:i.  L-  :*jTzi\'A  T;>.'n  x:\*:  cLfir'.i.'a'.  on  the  neirative  wire  in  con- 


iptir-ai  I' 

oft*::i  '.f  hiirh  vrilii..-.  Iv  apT'li<.-:iti"n  is,  however,  attended  with 
;rr'Ht  pntc^cal  tlirnr-ulri-r'.  of  whi«*h  the  tran>fer  of  conducting 
iiifrj.-rial  frojri  hiir  Yn^  to  the  orher  i?  one  of  the  ni06t  serious; 
aii'i  it  i-  vorv  'loiihtf-il  if.  cvc!:  when  the  mechunical  obstacles  are 
r'.'!novf,-<l.  riiiV-h  a  Ii;iht  can  be  ec'ii'-'iirically  or  advantageously 
u?»ed  for  tlie  general  ]iiiqjO.-?t-*  of  iHumiuj\ti«»n.  The  light  is  too 
iiit*.!]-*;  for  th»,'  uii)'r"tc«-t».'a  eye  to  en«:lure  fur  any  length  of  time 
in  its  iriiiii«.''liate  virinity,  ar.«l  tlie  expense  is  so  great,  that  un- 
le«*  the  ele^-tricity  can  ']»e  obtaine^l  in  tlie  process  of  preparing 
^)\i\\:  cherniciil  compoiuifl  in  the  battery  itself  which  will  defray 
the  cost  of  prodivti'»n,  its  success  as  a  mercantile  speculation  is 
very  pn>blematical.* 

This  transfer  of  -olid  particles  is  not  confined  to  cases  in  which 
a  j»orous  conductor  like  charcoal  is  used.  The  densest  metals, 
Rur-h  as  ]»latinuin  and  iridium,  are  transferred  from  the  j>ositive 
towards  the  negative  terminal,  but  the  arc  in  these  eases  is  not 

•  The  pcnoral  appearance  of  the  electric  lamp  of  Dnboscq  U  shown  in  fip.  22S,  in 
wliidi  T,  T  represent  the  chure<jal  points  bt'tween  which  the  Toltaic  arc  b  maintaioed. 
The  object  to  be  effected  is  to  preserve  these  points  at  a  unifonn  distance  from  each 


dcbobcq's  electric  uuip.  <1S 

to  lone  88  when  more  frialile  materials  are  used.  WLen  a  posi- 
tive eSke  point  was  opposed  to  a  negative  electrode  ol  platiunm, 
the  arc  was  not  more  than  half  the  length  ol  that  obtained  by 

olher  8Qd  «t  Ihe  Mme  height  in  Ibe  UnWm,  ao  Ihia  the  bodk*  of  Ughl  Bh«U  «Iwnjs  bfl 
keot  in  the  aaine  position  with  rcspe*!  to  the  Icna.  . 

The  reenlBtor  b.  which  tbia  result  is  attuined  iB  shown  at  B.  W.thin  ll.ia  ifl  im 
decU^maBnet.  u>d  i  cIock-moTemcnt,  the  principn]  pu'U  of  which  are  "P"^**^ 
J^onV  1<^  scale  in  fig.  224.    The  clock  movement  >«  designed  to  bnng  the  two 

Fid.  SS4. 


pdnts  towards  each  other  so  as  to  compeDaate  for  the  wn 
•nd  the  electro  mo^et  is  employed  to  check  the  clock 
ed.  When  the  battei?  ia  in  use  the  negative  point  i«  t 
alow])'  tlian  the  positive  one;  and  it  heoomes  necesaarj 
ewb  point,  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  rairidity  of  its  c 
by  making  the  drums  n  and  p  of  unequal  dimensions ;  thi 
''   '  ts  of  the  clockwork  to  the  points 


they  experience  in  bumiiw, 
'ion  when  no  longer  Deed- 
raya  consumed  in  air  mors 
provide  means  for  moTing 
mmptioiu  This  is  effected 
.^huDB  c  and  d  are  employed 
The  chain  r  attached 


to  the  upper  or  negative  p<HDt  t',  Is  coiled  upon  the  smaller  drum  n,  and  pasaea  np  the 

tabular  lupport  f.    This  ehajn  is  wound  in  the  opposite  directinn  In  that  of  the  chain 

il,  whi^hVter  paaeing  oirer  the  puUoy  d',  ia  attached  to  the  Inbe  containing  the  lower  or 

ttife  oharcM]  point  T.     Both  drums  are  placed  upon  a  common  axis,  and  therefore 

moved  by  the  clock  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  whilst  the  chain  d  attached 

the  lower  point  is  being  woiintl  up,  the  chain  c  connected  with  the  oegBlire  point  is 

id,  though  less  rapidly  thau  d,  rmd  the  uegative  point  la  allowed  to  de- 
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makmg  the  ooke  negatiTe  and  ihe  platmnm  poflhaye  (De  la  Bm.) 
Orore  foimd  it  to  be  true  goienlly  that  in  an  ozidixmg  meffina 
the  brilliancy  and  length  of  the  are  was  greaiteBt  with  tlie  aunt 
ozidizable  metala.  Yan  Breda  statea  that  portiona  of  tibe  nea* 
tive  terminal  are  always  transferred  towaide  the^pootiTa  iraSL 
This  was  particularly  evident  whea  iron  balls  were  made  Ills 
terminals  of  the  wires,  althoogfa  th|s  transfer  is  mnch  Ism  ia 
amonnt  from  the  negative  to  the  pomtive,  than  the  simnHaDeoni ' 
transfer  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  wire.  The  lidit  thsk 
attends  the  voltaic  arc  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  &  com- 
bnstion  of  the  condncting  matmal,  for  it  ocodib  in  a  vessel  from 
which  air  is  exhausted,  with  a  brilliancy  not*miidi  inferior  to 
that  exhibited  by  it  in  the  air.  It  may  even  be  produced  be- 
tween two  cbaroo«d  points  which  are  immersed  nnder  water.  Id 
every  case,  however,  the  transference  of  some  material  particles 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  luminous  arc  Oaanot  fboad 
tbat  even  when  a  combination  of  820  cells  on  Daniell's  eonstnio- 
tion  was  employed,  no  spark  could  be  obtuned  between  two  pls- 
tinum  smrihces,  connected  one  with  one  wire,  the  odier  with  As 
opposite  wire  of  the  battery,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiOT«sy,  altboadi 
the  two  platinum  surfiuses  were  brought  within  ^J^^  of  an  iiieh 
of  each  other.  If,  however,  the  transfer  of  some  material  parti- 
cles be  effected  between  the  two  surfaces,  either  by  a  momentsiy 
contact,  or  even  by  the  dischaive  of  a  Leyden  jar  aeross  the  in- 
terval, the  current  may  be  established  and  the  Inminona  aie  msin- 
tained  with  a  small  number  of  ]>airs  of  plates. 

The  heat  produced  in  the  voltaic  arc  is  of  the  moat  intenas 
kind.  Metals  like  platinum,  iridium,  and  titanium,  which  resist 
the  greatest  heat  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  chemical  se- 
tion  attendant  upon  combustion  in  the  furnace,  readily  melt  aud 
are  transferred  from  the  positive  to  the  ne^tive  terminal  by  a 
voltaic  current  of  high  intensity.  The  fusion  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  excavating  a  circular  piece  of  gas  coke,  about  an  inch 
m  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick,  into  the  form  of  a  crucible^ 
which  is  attached  by  a  stout  copper  bell-wire  to  the  wire  which  is 
in  connexion  with  the  last  platinum  plate  of  the  battery ;  a  piece 
of  boxwood  charcoal  or  of  gas  coke  about  the  thickness  of  a  cedar 

Bcend.  The  wires  from  the  battery  (about  40  pairs  of  OroTe)  are  made  last  to  the 
binding-Bcrews  b,  b\  the  positiye  wire  b  being  eomiected  with  one  end  of  the  ooil  a  a  of 
the  electro-magnet  m,  while  the  other  end  of  the  coil  is  in  electrical  contact  widi  the 
lower  point  t.  The  current  is  thus  made  to  pass  throu^  the  electro-magnet  oo  its  way 
to  the  charcoal  points.  When  the  electro-magnet  is  in  toSi  action  it  attracts  the  keeper 
k  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  lever  working  on  the  Mcmm  r.  The  upper 
extremity  of  this  lever,  when  the  keeper  is  drawn  home,  locks  into  the  ratchet  wheel 
seen  edgewise  at  r ;  thus  arresting  the  clock  movement,  and  rendering  the  charcoal 
points  stationary.  As  soon  as  the  distance  between  the  points  becomes  too  great,  the 
cuirent  through  the  electro-magnet  becomes  reduced  in  power,  and  lets  go  the  Keeper  ky 
which  is  for^  away  from  the  magnet  by  the  relea«ng  spring  q.  By  this  means  the 
<dockwork  is  inmiediately  set  free,  and  the  points  are  thus  made  to  approach  cn^  other, 
until  the  currant  recovers  sufficient  force  again  to  attract  the  keeper,  whidi  once  more 
locks  into  the  ratchet  wheel  r.  When  the  battery  is  in  good  action,  these  aJtenate 
motions  of  the  keeper  and  of  the  dockwork  recur  with  frequency  and  regularity ;  so 
that  the  points  are  maintained  at  a  distance  sufficiently  uniform  to  prereDt  soj  lodda 
or  msteriil  fluotnstkm  in  the  amouni  of  light 
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pencil  is  attached  to  the  wire  connccled  with  the  zinc  plate  of 
the  battery :  the  metal  for  trial  is  then  placed  in  the  little  coke 
crucible,  and  the  current  from  20  or  30  pairs  of  Grove's  battery 
is  transmitted  through  it  by  means  of  the  charcoal-point  with 
which  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  armed.  Gassiot  has 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  explanation  has  as 
■yet  been  given,  that  the  positive  wire,  or  the  wire  connected  with 
the  platinum  plate,  becomes  much  the  hotter  of  the  two  in  this 
action.  This  eflfect  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rent obtained  from  the  Ruhmkorif  coil  (312),  in  which  the  nega- 
tive terminal  becomes  the  hottest,  and  from  which  the  dispersion 
of  solid  particles  almost  exclusively  occurs. 

Favre  {Comtes  Rendua^  Iv.  56)  has  arrived  at  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  solution  of 
a  definite  quantity  of  zinc  in  any  given  circuit  is  lessened  in  the 
battery  itself,  in  proportion  as  heat  is  evolved  at  any  given  point 
of  the  circuit,  and  that  heat  is  lost  when  motion  is  produced. 
The  quantity  of  heat  thus  lost  a^ees  very  closely  with  the  quan- 
ti^  required  by  theory  if  Joule  s  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
(129)  be  adopted.  A  part  of  the  heat  is  thus  converted  into  me- 
chanical effect  or  motion,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  (130)  be  true.  The  simple  solution  of  a  quantity  of 
zinc  in  sulphuric  add,  equal  in  amount  to  that  dissolved  in  the 
battery  during  each  experiment,  was  found  by  previous  researches 
to  be  represented  by  the  number  18444.  In  these  experiments 
Favre  arranged  the  battery  itself  in  a  calorimeter ;  and  in  a 
second  calonmeter  he  placed  the  conducting-wire,  which  was 
coiled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  production  of 
electro-magnetic  action,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  measured 
by  its  power  of  raising  a  weight.  He  then  made  five  series  of 
experiments.  In  the  first  of  fliese  the  current  traversed  the  bat- 
tery only  and  a  short  copper  wire :  in  the  second  series,  it  tra- 
versed tne  battery  and  tne  conducting-wire  of  the  coil,  the 
iron  not  being  included  in  the  coil ;  in  the  third  series,  the  me- 
tallic core  was  previously  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil ;  in  the 
fourth  series,  the  apparatus  for  rotation  was  set  in  motion,  but 
no  weight  was  raised ;  and  in  the  fifth  series  a  known  weight 
was  lifted  to  a  definite  height  by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet. 
The  results  were  as  follows : — 


Ko.  of 
Ezpertmenta. 

1st  Calorimeter. 
(Battery.) 

9tid  Calorimeter. 
(Condacting  ooiL) 

Heat  loet  for 
Weight  raised. 

Heat  UnitA 
Total 

1 
2 
8 

4 
6 

18682 
'  18674 
16448 
18888 
16427 

2219 
4769 
2947 

808 

18682 
18674 
18667 
18657 
18682 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  total  amoxmt  of  heat  measured  in 
*  units  of  heat '  {jiote  p.  208),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  sen- 
sibly equal  in  each  case. 
27 
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The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  Wthe  dUfarent  metak  wlia 
deflemted  between  the  wires  of  the  M^tteiry,  iepec^iHarforeidi: 
fpold  0111118  with  a  blniah  white  li(^t|  silver  with  a  beaut^  grea 
fight,  copper  with  a  reddish  white,  sine  with  a  powerfiil  white 


With  brilliant  yellow  scintillations,  mefcnry  with  a  brilliant  white 
light  tinged  with  bloe.  If  tfiese  lights  be  Tiewed  sepsntdj 
tiuoogh  a  ^lass  prism,  lar^  daik  intervals  will  be  seen  oetweai 
a  few  oriUumt  streaks  of  light  of  di£Ferent  ocAoars  and  of  definite 
degrees  of  refrangibility  (107, 106). 

ChemiM  AMoMafU^  VcUaie  Battery. 


(381^  Dimkarw  ly  OcmMoUot^ — To  the  chemist,  however, 
the  discnaTge  of  the  voltaic  onrrent  by  tlie  process  of  ecmveetion, 
is  even  more  interesting  than  the  briUiant  phencnnena  exhibited 
by  the  disruptive  discharge,  since  it  is  in  uie  discharve  by  con- 
vection that  the  important  chemieal  actions  of  electricity  are  &- 
]^ayed. 

It  has  already  been  explained  when  describing  Hie  voltamefter 
(973^,  that  if  the  connecting  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  tenninste 
in  platinnm  plates  or  wires  which  are  made  to  dip  into  aeidnlsted 
water,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  and  ozjgen .  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved  at  the  snrfeces  of  the  platinmn  plateBb 
lliis  important  discovery  wss  made  in  the  vear  1800,  by  N^ot 
son  and  Carlisle,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  thn 
revealed,  enabled  Davy  a  few  years  later  to  deoompoee  uie  alka- 
lies and  earths,  which  np  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  de- 
ments ;  but  by  showing  their  compound  nature,  he  at  once  modi- 
lied,  in  an  important  manner,  the  views  of  chemical  philosophy 
which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  period. 

In  pursuing  these  experiments  on  the  voltaic  decompositicm 
of  water,  it  was  soon  observed  that  when  copper  wires,  or  the 
wires  of  metals  which  are  easily  susceptible  of  oxidation,  are  em- 
ployed, gas  escapes  from  one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  <xr 
ffold  wires  be  used,  gas  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case, 
the  oxygen  combines  with  the  copper  or  oxidizable  metal,  and 
forms  an  oxide  which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  and  there- 
fore hydrogen  alone  escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  aie 
evolved  ;  since  neither  platinum  nor  gold  has  sufficient  chemical 
attraction  for  oxygen  to  combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation. 

The  process  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  constitaents  by 
dectricity,  is  termed  eUd^rclyms  (from  '  electricity '  and  Xwriii  re- 
leasing), and  a  body  susceptible  of  such  decomposition,  is  caJled 
an  el^rolyte:  tlie  terminating  wires  or  plates  of  the  battery  are 
called  ihepofes  of  the  battery.  The  word  decttode  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  it  implies  the 
door  or  path  (from  oSo^  a  way)  to  the  current  by  which  it  entera 
or  leaves  the  compound  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 

(282)  ZoiM  oj  Electrolysis, — A  great  variety  of  bodies  admit 
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of  being  decomposed  hj  electrolysis,  but  the  process  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  indisoriminatelj.  It  occurs  nnder  certain  dennite 
laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  J^o  elementary  svbHa/nce  can  he  an  electrolyte :  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  operation,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis. 

2.  Jtlectrolysis  occurs  only  whiht  the  hody  ia  in  the  liquid 
state.  The  free  mobility  of  the  particles  which  form  the  body 
undergoing  decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  electrolysis, 
since  tne  operation  is  idways  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions.  Elec- 
trolysis 18  necessarily  a  process  of  electncal  conduction,  but  it  is 
conduction  of  a  peculiar  Kind  ;  it  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  conduction  in  solids.  If  an  electrolyte  be  soliditied,  it 
instantly  arrests  the  natoage  of  the  force ;  for  it  cannot  transmit 
the  electric  current  like  a  wire  or  a  solid  conductor ;  the  thinnest 
film  of  any  solidified  electrolyte  between  the  two  plates  suspends 
all  decomposition.  Many  saline  bodies  are  good  conductors 
when  in  a  fused  condition  ;  for  example,  nitre,  whilst  in  a  fused 
8tat«,  conducts  admirably ;  but  if  a  cold  electrode  be  plunged 
into  the  melted  salt,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  solid  nitre, 
and  no  current  is  transmitted  until  a  continuous  chain  of  liquid 
particles  is  restored  between  the  plates  by  the  melting  of  the  film ; 
these  effects  are  readily  exhibited  by  including  a  galvanometer 
in  the  circuit.  A  few  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been 
observed,  and  have  already  been  aUuded  to  (278) ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  decomposition  is  always  extremely  limited. 

3.  During  electrolysisj  the  components  of  the  el€<stroltfte  are 
resolved  into  two  groups:  one  group  takes  a  dejmite  dvtection 
towards  one  of  tlie  electrodes :  the  other  grovp  takes  a  course 
towards  the  other  electrode.  This  direction  of  the  ions  (as  the 
two  groups  which  compose  the  electrolyte  have  been  termed)  de- 
]:)en£  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  chemical  actions  are  going 
on  in  the  battery  itself.  The  two  platinum  plates  in  the  decom- 
posing cell  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Daniell.  These  plates  occupy  respectively  the  posi- 
tion of  a  zinc  and  of  a  platinum  plate  in  an  ordinary  cell  ot  the 
battery :  that  is  to  say,  if  for  this  decomposing  cell  an  ordinary 
battery  cell  were  substituted,  a  rod  of  zinc  would  occupy  the 
place  of  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  and  would  be  attacked  by 
the  oxygen  and  acid  m  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  battery,  whilst 
a  plate  of  platinum  or  some  other  conducting  metal  would  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  second  platinum  plate,  and  would  have  the 
hydrogen  of  the  exciting  liquid  directed  towards  it.  To  the  plate 
01  the  decomposing  cell  which  corresponds  to  the  zinc  rod, 
Daniell  gave  tne  name  of  the  zincode^  which  is  synonymous  with 
the  anode  of  Faraday  and  the  positive  pole  of  otlier  writers.  To 
the  plate  wliich  coiresponds  to  the  platinum  or  conducting  metal, 
Daniell  gave  the  name  of  the  platinode^  which  is  synonymous 
with  Faraday's  term  of  cathode^  and  with  the  negative  pole  of 
other  writers.    Oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  acids  generally,  make 
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their  appeannoe  at  the  anoode  in  the  deoompodiig  cdl  dniing 
deetntyris;  whilsl  hydiogen,  aDnlieSi  and  the  metak  are 
erolred  apon  the  platinoda 

This  aefinite  direction  which  the  elements  aasnme  during 
electrolyris  may  be  shown  by  eoUectiiig  the  ns  which  is  STolTea 
over  two  platinum  plates,  connected,  one  wiu  the  last  platimmL 
the  other  with  the  last  ainc  plate,  of  a  combination  oon^istiiiff  ot 
three  or  four  pairs  of  Orove^s  battery.  Hydrogen  wiU  be  oo&cl- 
ed  OTer  the'platinode,  or  the  phU»  in  connexion  with  the  jdne 
end  of  the  ammgement,  and  which  would  correspond  to  thd  pla- 
tinum plate  if  another  cell  of  the  batteiy  were  here  interposed; 
whilst  nom  the  zincode,  or  plate  in  connexion  with  the  pl^H^m" 
of  the  battery,  oi^gen  is  evolyed. 

Hie  following  experiment  farther  illustrates  the  definite  direo- 
tion  which  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  assume.  Let  foor 
glasBes  be  -placed  side  by  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  285,  esdi 
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divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  of  card,  or  three 
or  four  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  let  the  glasses  be  in  electrical 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  platinum  wires 
which  terminate  in  strips  of  platinum  foil.  Place  in  the  glass 
No.  1«  a  solution  of  iodide  or  potassium  mixed  with  starch ;  in 
2,  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  coloured  blue  with  sulphate 
of  indigo ;  in  3,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  coloureablue 
with  a  neutral  infusion  of  the  red  cabbage ;  and  in  4,  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  Let  the  plate,  A,  be  connected  with  the 
positive  wire,  and  let  a  complete  tne  circuit  through  the  native 
wire.  Under  these  circumstances  iodine  will  speedily  be  set 
free  in  ft,  and  will  form  the  blue  iodide  of  starch ;  chlorine  will 
riiow  itself  in  dj  and  will  bleach  the  blue  licjuid  ;  sulphuric  acid 
will  be  seen  in  A  and  will  redden  the  infusion  of  cabbage ;  sul- 

Shuric  acid  will  also  be  liberated  in  A,  as  may  be  seen  by  intro- 
ucing  a  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper,  which  will  immediately  be 
reddened  ;  whilst  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned  brown 
in  a«  from  liberated  potash ;  in  o  it  will  also  be  turned  brown  by 
the  soda  set  free ;  in  e  the  blue  inftision  of  cabbage  will  become 
green  from  the  ammonia  which  is  disengaged ;  and  in  g  metallic 
copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum  foil. 

4.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  dvrectian  of  dedrohme  is  dtfi^ 
nite^  and  it  iedependent  ttpon  the  degree  of  action  in  the  battery; 
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ieing  dzrecUy  proportionate  to  the  qucmtity  of  dectrioity  in  drcvr 
lotion.  It  has  been  amply  proved  by  experiment  that  for  every 
32"7  grains  of  zinc  whicn  is  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery, provided  local  action  be  prevented,  9  grains  of  water  are 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter ;  or  if,  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, several  electrolytes  be  arranged  in  succession,  each  com- 
pound will  experience  a  decomposition  proportioned  to  its  chemi- 
cal equivalent.  For  instance — if  the  current  be  made  to  pass 
first  through  fiised  iodide  of  lead,  and  then  through  ftised  chloride 
of  tin — ^for  each  32*7  grains  of  zinc  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of 
the  battery,  103*5  grains  of  lead,  and  59  grains  of  tin  will  be 
separated  on  the  respective  platinodes,  whilst  127  grains  of 
iodine,  and  35*5  grains  of  chlorine  will  be  evolved  on  the  respec- 
tive zincodes.  These  numbers  correspond  with  the  chemical 
equivalents  (not  the  atomic  weights)  of  the  several  elements 
named. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  cnrrent  {i,  e,,  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  the  force  which  passes  through  a  given  trans- 
verse section  of  the  conductor  in  equal  times)  produce  no  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  is  eflfected 
by  the  arrangement.  For  example :  if  three  similar  voltameters, 
provided  witn  plates  of  equal  area,  be  arranged  as  at  a,  by  c,  fig. 
226,  the  first  will  transmit  twice  aa  much  electricity  in  a  given 
time  as  either  of 
the  others.  The 
current  will  Jhere- 
fore  have  twice  the 
intensity  in  a ;  but 
the  total  quantity 
of  gas  collected 
from  b  and  c  to- 
gether will  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  the 
total  amount  yield- 
ed by  a  in  the 
course  of  the  experiment.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  is  separated  from  a  given  weight  of  matter  in 
the  act  of  combination  is  able,  irrespective  of  its  intensity,  when 
thrown  into  the  current  form,  to  produce  the  decomposition  of 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  compound  body  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  electrolysis ;  and  hence  it  nas  been  concluded  that  the 
equivalent  weights  of  the  simple  bodies  are  those  weights  of  each 
substance  which  are  associated  with  equal  quantities  ot  electricity, 
and  have  naturally  equal  electric  powers. 

To  these  laws  may  be  added  a  fifth — viz. : — 

5.  Those  bodies  only  are  electrolytes  which  are  composed  of  a 
oondtictor  and  a  non-conductor.  The  conductors  accumulate  on 
the  platinode,  the  non-conductors  on  the  zincode.  For  example, 
iodide  of  lead  when  melted,  conducts  the  current ;  metallic  lead, 
which  is  a  conductor,  accumulate  at  the  platinode;  whilst  iodine, 
which  is  a  non-conductor  even  when  melted,  collects  at  the  zino* 
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ode.  On  the  other  himd,  red  ehlcMide  of  Bnlphnr  (SCI,)  ifl  not 
SB  electroljte,  althongfa  c(«npoeed  of  sii^e  equivalerUs  of  its 
com^'onents :  and  mdted  snlphnr,  and  cmorine,  when  the  latter 
is  Ii«iaefied  bj  presenre^  are  both  insnlators  of  electricity.  A 
compi>imd  c«>mpots^  of  two  (XMidactoiB  is  eqnallv  nnfit  for  elec- 
trolv^id.  For  instance*  a  metallic  alloT,  8ach  as  plumber's  solder, 
compoi&ed  of  two  parts*  or  one  eqniTalent,  of  lead,  and  one  part, 
or  one  eqmvalent,  of  tin,  when  melted,  conducts  the  current  pe^ 
feirtlj.  but  no  separation  of  its  constituents  is  effected. 

1^53'  RdativTif  Dewmpo^abUity  cf  ElectrdyUs. — Evenr  elec- 
trolyte, since  it  can  transmit  a  current,  is  also  capable  oi  gene- 
rating a  current  if  it  he  employed  to  excite  acticm  in  the  battery 
itself.  ComjiaratiTely  few  electrolytes,  however,  are  practically 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  deposited 
compounds  be  disi^olvea  as  fiist  as  they  are  produced  ;  otherwise 
the  crust  of  insi.>luble  matter  introduces  a  mechanical  obstacle  by 
which  the  action  is  q^eedily  checked. 

Great  differences  occur  in  the  facility  with  which  different 
electr^'Iytes  yield  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  voltaic  current 
Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  chemical  opposition  between 
the  elements  of  a  compoand*  the  more  readily  it  yields  to  dee- 
trolvsisw  The  following  table  exhibits  the  order  in  whidi,  ac- 
conling  to  Faraday,  the  different  compounds  which  are  enume- 
rated yield  to  electrolysis ;  those  which  are  most  readily  decom- 
p^.^Hi  'standing  first  oi  the  list : — 

Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
Fusevi  chloride  of  silver 
F::s<:il  ehl«.»ride  of  zinc 
Fiisod  chloride  of  lead 
Fusevl  iodide  of  lead 
Hydr-x^hlorie  acid 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

■  f  >4  .  A 'V-'^w.v  riiV-tf/  At'tioiiA. — ^The  suspension  of  chemical 
action  whioh  i^KVurs  under  the  influence  of  electrical  induction  is 
one  of  the  m^.x^t  interesting  illustrations  of  the  correlation  of 
fv^rvt^.  This  sr.>:vnsi«>n  is  wfll  shown  in  the  way  in  which  zinc 
whou  pliiceil  in  contact  with  copper  beneath  the  surface  of  sea- 
water,  acts  in  preventing  the  ci^rrosion  of  copj>er,  and  transfers  to 
its<^lf  the  olicniical  eneriv  which  wonld  otherwise  l>e  manifested 


the  c-.tvtriclty  appears  to  act  by  weakening,  or  rather  by  partly 
neutraliziuir*  onlinarv  chemical  attraction  in  one  direction,  whilst 
it  strengthens  or  adds  to  it  in  the  opi>osite,  and  hence  the  par- 
ticU^s  >\^icli  were  previously  in  combination  with  each  other 
lose  their  attraction  one  for  the  other,  and  acquire  it  for  those 
particU^  which  are  next  adjacent  to  them  in  the  liquid  ;  thus, 
u  the  brackets  above  the  subjoined  formulse  indicate  the  state 
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of  combinatioD  of  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  add  before  the 
passage  of  the  current,  the  brackets  below  would  indicate  the 
effect  produced  after  its  transmission,  thus : — 

Hci  Hoi  Hci  Hci 


z u ; 


Here  z  c  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battery,  and  +  and  — 
the  terminal  wires  of  the  arrangement :  the  positive  electricity 
seems  to  detach  the  chlorine  adjacent  to  it  from  the  hydrogen 
with  which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  whilst  the  negative 
electricity  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  the  contiguous  particles 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  intermediate  portions  are  polarizea  in  the 
manner  above  represented. 

The  following  modification  of  tliis  experiment  also  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  the  remarkable  influence  of  electric  polar- 
ity upon  chemical  attraction: — If  two  separate  glasses  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  into 
one  glass  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  plunged,  whilst 
the  positive  wire  dips  into  the  other  cell,  no  decomposition  will 
ensue;  but  if  a  connexion  be  established  between  the  two 
glasses  by  means  of  a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  one  end  of  which  is 
made  to  dip  into  each,  the  current  will  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted :  hydrogen  will  be  evolved  upon  the  platinode  in  one 
glass,  and  oxygen  upon  the  zincode  m  the  other  glass ;  whilst, 
owing  to  the  polar  condition  into  which  the  connecting  slip  of 
platinum  is  thrown,  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  from  one  end  of 
the  slip,  and  oxygen  will  be  evolved  upon  the  other  extremity 
of  it,  although  the  metal  >  itself  experiexu^es  no  sensible  change 
beyond  a  slight  rise  of  temperature. 

(285)  Electrolysis  of  Salts,— li  has  already  been  stated  (282) 
that  when  a  binarv  compound,  such  as  a  fused  chloride,  or  an 
iodide,  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  the  ions  or  components  of  the 
compound  are  separated  at  the  respective  electrodes  in  equivalent 
proportions :  the  metal  appearing  at  the  platinode,  whilst  the 
chlorine,  or  corresponding  element,  is  deposited  at  the  zincode. 
If  .the  zincode  of  the  battery  be  formed  of  a  substance  capable 
of  combining  with  the  chlorine  or  corresponding  element,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  the  chloride  or  other  compoimd  of  this 
metal  will  be  formed  there ;  and  when  the  metal  oi  the  zincode 
is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  compound  which  is  under- 
going decomposition,  the  original  compound  is  reproduced. 
Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  fused  chloride  of  silver  (AgCl)  be  decom- 
posed by  a  current  which  is  conducted  into  it  by  means  of  silver 
wires,  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  will  undergo  no  alteration ;. 
for  in  this  experiment,  as  fast  as  the  silver  is  deposited  upon  the 
n^ative  wire,  a  corresponding  amount  of  silver  will  be  dissolved 
from  the  positive  wire,  since  the  latter  wire  combines  with  the. 
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A  are  two  large  platintim  electrodes,  which  pass  through  corks 
in  the  necks  oi  the  cylinder,  and  can  be  connected  with  the  bat- 
tery by  means  of  the  wires,  f^  i.  The  apparatus  thus  formB 
three  compartments,  which  may  be  filled  with  the  liquid  for  eX' 

S3riment,  and  the  whole  may  be  supported  in  a  frame  of  wood. 
y  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  found  that  while  a 
quantity  of  acid  accumulates  at  the  zincode,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  alkali  is  set  free  at  the  platinode.  At  the  same  time, 
a  quantity  of  gas  is  also  emitted  from  each  electrode,  that  from 
the  zincoae  being  oxygen,  and  that  from  the  platinode,  hydro- 
gen. Upon  placmg  a  voltameter  in  the  course  of  the  circuit,  it 
IS  found  that  a  quantity  of  gas  is  emitted  from  the  saline  liquid, 
exactly  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  voltameter ;  and  upon 
neutralizing  the  acid  and  alkali,  they  likewise  are  in  equivalent 
proportions  to  the  gas  which  is  emitted  (Daniell,  J^hit.  Trans., 
1839  and  1840).*  Suppose  that  the  gas  collected  in  the  volta- 
meter amoxmt  to  71  cubic  inches  (or  the  quantity  yielded  by  9 
grains  of  water  at  60°  F.,  Bar. =30  inches),  tne  united  Quantity  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  would 
be  tne  same, — and,  in  addition,  one  eauivalent  in  grains,  or  71 
grains  of  sulphate  of  sodium  would  be  aecomposed ;  31  grains  of 
soda  (Na,(?)  would  apparently  be  liberated  at  the  platinode,  and  40 
grains  of  sulphuric  annydride  {SO^)  at  the  zincode.  Upon  substi- 
tuting a  voltameter  oi  ftised  chloride  of  lead  in  the  circuit  for 
one  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  still  continuing  to 
transmit  the  current  througn  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
it  was  found  that  for  every  equivalent  of  chloride  of  lead  which 
was  decomposed,  1  equivalent  of  the  mixed  gases  was  evolved 
from  the  saline  solution,  and  at  the  same  time  1  equivalent  of  the 
sulphate  was  decomposed.  What  is  observed  in  the  case  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  holds  good  also  with  the  oxysalts  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths  generally. 

(286)  Bearim^  of  Electrolysis  on  tJie  Binary  Theory  of  SaUs. 
— It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  voltaic  action,  that  the  amount  of 
force  circulating  in  any  circuit  at  the  same  time  is  equal  in  every 
vertical  section  of  the  circuit,  and  consequently  its  decomposing 
enercy  in  each  section  must  also  be  equal ;  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphate  of  sodium,  there  appears  to  be  in  the  saline  solution 
twice  the  amount  of  decomposition  that  occurs  in  the  adjacent 
voltameter,  though  both  are  transmitting  the  entire  current  from 
the  battery.  A  satisfactory  and  complete  explanation  of  this 
anomaly  is,  however,  effected  by  the  binary  theory  of  salts  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Upon  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  the  component  ions  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  are  not  soda  and  sulphuric  anhydride  (Na,0, 80^ 

*  This  observalion  is  strictly  trae,  as  I  have  found  by  numerous  careful  repetitiona 
of  theee  experiments,  although,  as  Magnus  (Pogg,  AnnaL  oil  1)  has  pointed  out,  when 
the  quantity  of  add  and  alkfdi  becomes  considerable  in  the  two  cells,  the  liberated  acid 
and  alkali  each  transmit  a  portion  of  the  current  as  well  as  the  pulphate  of  sodium,  so 
that  if  the  experiment  be  unduly  prolonged,  the  proportion  of  Uie  acid  and  base  set  free 
is  lees  tfaaa  thai  which  theory  reqairee. 
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bnt  sodiom  and  Bnlphion  (a  compound  of  4  atomB  of  orjrgen  md 
1  of  sulphur),  the  compound  being  wlphumide  of  MUum 
(NtL^SO^) ;  and  such  it  proves  to  be  under  the  influ^ice  of  deo- 
troljsis,  sodium  being  liberated  at  the  platinode,  whilst  sulphioii 
appeal's  at  the  zincode.  Sodium,  however,  cannot  exiat  in  the 
presence  of  water ;  the  metal  inmiediatelj  takes  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  soda;  Na,-|-H,<? yielding Na,0-|-H,:  the 
alkali  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  whilst  the  hyorogen  escapes  ai 
gas.  Sulphion  is  equally  unable  to  exist  in  the  separate  foim ; 
it  combines  with  hydrogen,  "H^O-i-SO^  becoming  O-^H^O^ 
while  oxygen  escapes,  ana  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  :  and  as  both 
sodium  and  sulphion  are  liberated  in  equivalent  proportions,  the 
quantity  of  water  decomposed  is  also  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  salt  electrolysed. 

On  the  foregoing  view,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  saline  solutions  is  a  second- 
ary action.  If  a  solution  of  salt  of  a  metal  which,  like  copper  or 
lead,  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be 
substituted  for  one  of  sulphate  of  sodium  as  the  electrolyte,  do 
hydrogen  should  be  evolved,  bat  the  metal  itself  should  appetr 
upon  tlie  platinode ;  whilst  if  th^  other  constituent  of  the  salt  be 
one  which,  like  chlorine,  is  unable  to  take  hydrogen  from  water 
at  common  temperatures,  no  oxygen  should  be  emitted.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  making  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
co])per  or  of  chloride  of  lead,  the  salt  is  resolved  into  metallic 
copper  or  metallic  lead,  and  chlorine  gas,  but  no  oxygen  or  hy- 
drogen, is  liberated.  These  observations  will  explain  the  reason 
that  although  water,  when  pure,  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  the 
current  from  100  cells  or  upwards,  yet  it  appears  instantly  to 
become  a  good  electrolyte  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  add, 
or  of  solution  of  a  salt  of  an  earth  or  an  alkali ;  for  upon  the 
addition  of  the  salt  it  is  this  body  which  is  decomposed,  and  the 
water  is  then  resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  a  socondaij 
action  in  the  manner  already  explained.  Sulphuric  acid  in  solu- 
tion is  in  like  manner  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  sulphion, 
Bi^O^.  In  neither  case  is  the  water  directly  electrolysed.  Thii 
observation  also  exj^lains  a  circumstance  which  much  perplexed 
the  earlier  exixjrimenters  upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic 
pile.  In  all  experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed,  both 
acid  and  alkali  were  invariably  found  to  be  liberated  at  the 
electrodes,  although  distilled  water  was  employed  ;  and  hence  it 
was  believed  for  some  time  that  the  voltaic  current  had  some 
mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline  matter.  Hie 
true  source  of  these  compounds,  however,  was  traced  by  Davy 
{Phil.  Trans,^  1807),  who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  im- 
purities contained  either  in  the  water  employed,  or  in  the  vessels 
made  use  of,  or  in  the  atmosphere  itself.  Having  proved  that 
ordinary  distilled  water  always  contains  traces  of  saline  matter, 
he  redistilled  it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling-point,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  carrWng  over  salts  by  splashing :  he  found 
that  when  he  used  marble  cups  to  contain  the  water  for  deoom- 
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poeition,  the  acid  was  the  hydrochloric  and  the  alkali  was  soda, 
both  derived  from  chloride  of  sodium  present  in  the  marble  it- 
self ;  when  agate  cups  were  used  to  contain  the  water,  he  ob- 
tained silicia ;  and  when  he  used  gold  vessels,  he  procured  njtrio 
acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to  atmospneric  air;  by 
operating  m  vacuo^  the  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  was  reducai 
to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  then  was  almost  arrested, 
although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  50  pairs  of  4-inch  plates. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  water  itself  is  not  an  electrolyte,  but  it 
ia  enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contain  only  faint  traces  of 
saline  matter. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  saline 
bodies  may  be  classified  in  relation  to  their  mode  of  electric  de- 
composition ;  the  arUon  indicating  the  electro-negative,  the 
cathum  the  electro-positive  component. 


A,  BImide.. 


B,  Oomplex. 


)  Simple  Anion )  A«,rn 

Simple  CJathion J*-^.^ 

^1.  Simple  Anion ).tt  vm 

Compound  Cathion ^n4«,i.L 

2.  Componnd  Anion Xxryan 

Simple  Cathion \^^i^^%* 

8.  Compoond  Anion Xn  ys  nxx  n 

Oompomid  Cathion J^H«N.C,H,C;,. 

5*^     1.  Compound  Anion lv.i>/) 

^1      Simple  Cathionfl j^nttrty*. 

%,  Compound  Anion )  /-^  ir  tt  Tr\  T>n 

Simple  and  Compound  Cathionfl f  ^iNa^ii4n;,ri/| 


1 

Id 


When  mondbcme  salts  hre  the  subjects  of  electrolysis,  the  pro* 
portion  of  acid  and  of  base  liberated  is  in  single  eauivalents : 
thuB,  nitrate  of  potassium  yields  1  equivalent  of  potasn  and  1  of 
nitric  acid  for  each  equivalent  of  fdsed  chloride  oi  silver  which  is 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter. 

When  a  polybasio  salt  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  for  each 
atom  of  fused  chloride  of  lead  (P&Cl,)  which  is  electrolysed  in  the 
voltameter,  2  atoms  of  base  appear  at  the  platinode :  for  exam- 
ple, when  2  atoms  of  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  sodium  are  decom- 
posed, 8  atoms  of  chloride  of  lead  are  reduced  in  the  voltameter ; 
and  in  the  diaphragm  cell  2  (Na,PO,)  yield  3  Na,0-f  8  H,  at  the 
platinode,  whilst  2  (H,P  04)4-8  (?  are  liberated  at  the  zincodeu 
When  the  pyrophosphate  of  sodium  (Na^P.O^)  is  electrolysed,  2 
atoms  of  chloride  of  lead  are  decomposed  in  die  voltameter,  whilst 
2  Na^0-h2  H,  make  their  appearance  at  the  platinode  of  ihe  dia- 
phragm cell,  and  H^P.O^-t-  C>,  are  set  free  at  the  zincode.  When 
2  atoms  of  metaphosphate  of  sodium  2  (Na,P0,)  are  decomposed, 
1  atom  of  chloride  of  lead  is  electrolysed  in  the  voltameter,  whilst 
Na,0-|-H,  appears  at  the  platinode  of  the  diaphragm  cell,  and  2 
HP<?,-|-  <?  is  liberated  at  tne  zincode.  In  each  case  the  phospho- 
ric acid  thus  transferred  preserves  its  tribasic,  dibasic,  or  mono- 
basic character,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  salt  which  was 
electrolysed. 
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The  results  of  the  electrolysis  of  the  monobasic  and  poljbasic 
oxysalts,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  admit  of  a  simple  explanation  upon 
the  binary  theory.  The  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the  hmo. 
s€dts  are  not,  however,  so  easily  reconciled  with  this  view.  Ac- 
cording to  E.  Becquerel,  when  basic  salts  are  decomposed, — for 
each  atom  of  chloride  of  lead  in  the  voltameter,  2  atoms  of  a 
monobasic  acid  are  liberated  at  the  zincode,  whilst  all  the  atoms 
of  base  which  were  previouslr  in  combination  with  the  acid  are 
liberated  at  the  platmode.  My  own  experiments  upon  this  point 
confirm  this  view,  although  from  a  niunerous  series  of  trials  on 
the  basic  nitrites,  basic  nitrate,  and  basic  acetates,  of  lead,  I 
always  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  and  of  me- 
tallic lead  than  was  required  by  theory,  if  this  law  held  good ; 
probably  this  deficiency  was  due  to  the  secondary  action  of  the 
solution  upon  the  liberated  oxide.  When,  for  example,  the  tri- 
basic  acetate  of  lead  {Pb  2  PhOy  2  (7,H,(?,)  was  decomposed,  em- 
ploying as  the  electrodes  plates  of  lead  instead  of  plates  of  plati- 
num, for  every  2  atoms  of  acetic  acid  radicle  which  appeared  at 
the  zincode,  sojnewhat  less  than  1  atom  of  metallic  L^ui  and  2 
atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  appeared  at  the  platinode :  so  that  the 
sfidt  appeared  to  have  undergone  decomposition  into  Ph-\-2PbO 
and  2  (7,H,(?,.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  ion  con- 
sisting of  Pb-\-2  PbO*  with  the  binary  theory.  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  appears  to  be  this :  viz.,  that  the  oxide  of  lead 
is  attached  to  the  normal  acetate  in  a  manner  analogous  to  water 
of  crystallization,  and  that  the  normal  acetate  is  the  true  electro- 
lyte, whilst  the  oxide  is  left  upon  the  electrode  in  the  insoluble 
form  as  soon  as  the  acid  which  kept  it  in  solution  is  removed.  A 
similar  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  other  soluble 
basic  salts. 

Faraday's  '  principle,  that  if  the  same  pair  of  elements  unite 
with  each  other  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  it  is  only  the 
compound  which  contains  one  atom  of  each  element  that  admits 
of  electrolysis,'  although  generally  true,  cannot,  however,  be  laid 
down  as  a  law  of  electric  decomposition.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  two  different  electrolytes  containing  the  same  elements  exist. 
Both  cupric  chloride  {CuCl^  and  cupreous  chloride  (CwCl),  for 
example,  are  electrolytes.  When  a  current  of  given  strength  is 
transmitted  successively  through,  1,  a  solution  of  sulphate  ot  cop- 
per ;  2,  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride ;  and  3,  fused  cupreous 
chloride, — decomposition  takes  place  simultaneously  in  each :  but 
for  each  atom  of  Bulpliate  of  copper  resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^^ 
one  of  cupric  chloride  is  decomposed  into  Ou  and  CI,  and  two  of 
cupreous  chloride  into  2  Cu  and  CI, ;  so  that  for  each  atom  of 
copper  separated  at  the  platinode  from  the  solution  of  the  sul- 


*  E.  Becquerel  considered  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  suboxide  of  lead  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  its  basic  salts,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  It  is  a  mere  mixture  of 
metallic  lead  with  oxide  of  lead,  for  the  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  quickly  dis- 
solves  the  oxide  and  leaves  the  metallic  lead ;  and  the  proportion  of  oxide  to  the  metallic 
lead  vanes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  salt  operated  upon. 
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pliate  and  from  the  cupric  or  ordinary  chloride,  2  atoms  of  cop- 
per are  liberated  from  the  cupreous  chlDride. 

If  solphate  of  copper  be  used  as  the  measure  of  the  voltaic 
action,  iouff  {Ling's  Armal.^  ex.  267)  considers  when  fused 
molybdic  anhydride  is  electrolysed,  that  for  each  atom  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^^  1  atom  of  molybdic 
anhydride  [MoO^)  famishes  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  1  of  MoO^j 
and  in  like  manner  1  atom  of  fused  vanadic  anhydride  ( VO,) 
furnishes  1  of  oxygen  and  1  of  VO^.  Fused  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium (K^(h\0^^  or  K^OrO^jCrO^)  is  also  an  electrolyte,  and  it  is 
decomposed  partially  into  K,  and  C^O^y  and  partially  into  Cr^O^ 
and  0^. 

The  same  current  which  liberates  3  atoms  of  metallic  copper 
from  8  of  sulphate  of  copper,  will  successively  resolve  one  atom 
of  chloride  of  aluminum  {Alfil^  into  Al^  and  Cl„  6  of  cupreous 
chloride,  6  {CuCl\  into  Ou^  and  01„  and  2  of  chromic  anhy- 
dride, 2  {CrO,,)j  into  Or,0,  and  O,. 

When  more  than  one  salt  is  present  in  a  solution,  the  current, 
when  below  a  certain  strength,  decomposes  only  one  of  them,  the 
best  conductor  being  decomposed  when  the  current  is  feeble ;  but 
when  the  intensity  of  the  current  passes  a  certain  limit,  a  portion 
of  the  inferior  conductor  experiences  decompq^ition.  This  limit 
to  the  intensity  of  the  current,  according  to  Magnus  {Pogg-  Ann.y 
oil.  loc.  eU,)j  varies  with  the  size  of  the  electrodes,  and  with  the 
distance  between  them,  as  well  as  with  the  proportion  in  which 
the  different  electrolytes  are  mixed.* 

(287)  Unequal  Tromrfer  of  Ions  during  Electrolysis, — A  cu- 
rious circumstance  in  relation  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  ions 
of  the  electrolyte  travel  towards  the  respective  electrodes,  was 
remarked  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  salineiySolutions.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to  expect  that, 
if  a  solution  underwent  electrolytic  decomposition,  for  each 
equivalent  of  the  compound  decomposed,  its  component  ions 
should  be  trcmsf erred  to  each  electrode  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  half  an  equivalent  of  each,  although  a  whole  equivalent  was 
liberated  in  the  maimer  shown  at  No.  2  in  the  scheme  which 
follows : — 


(1) 


CuCu 
SO.SO, 


CuCu 
80,80, 


— Cu  I  Cu  C 

^^)      SO,  8 

/Q\  — Cu  I    Cu 
(^)         80, 


u  Cu    + 
O,  SO,  I  SO, 


Cu  Cu 
SO,SO,  I  80,+ 


In  this  scheme  it  is  supposed  that  sulphate  of  copper  is  the 

*  The  resultB  obtained  by  Magnus  upon  the  decomposition  of  iodic  acid,  perchloride 
of  tfaiy  and  some  other  bodies,  appear  to  be  only  secondary  actions,  not  produced  by  the 
Arect  dectrolyslf  of  these  compounds,  and  consequently  they  do  mot  admit  of  being 
appMcd  to  the  general  theory.    This,  indeed,  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Buff. 
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electrolyte,  each  particle  of  copper  repreeented  by  the  fijmbol  Cn 
being  in  combination  witlf  the  particle  of  sulphion  repreeented  bj 
S0«  immediately  beneath  it.  Let  a  a  indicate  the  position  of  t 
diaphragm  of  bladder  separating  two  eqoal  quantities  of  the  mId- 
tion  which  in  Ko.  1  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  normal  state. 
Let  No.  2  represent  the  same- solution  after  it  has  undeigcme 
electrolysis ;  an  equivalent  of  copper  having  been  set  free  at  Ae 
platinode,  and  one  of  sulphion  at  the  zincode.  It  was  not  un- 
natural to  expect  that  this  result  would  have  been  attained  bj 
the  transfer  of  half  an  equivalent  of  copper  into  the  divifiion  con- 
taining the  platinode,  whilst  half  an  equivalent  of  sulphion  passed 
towards  the  zincode  in  the  manner  represented.  Ezpermient, 
however,  shows  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous,  and  that 
the  decomposition  more  commonly  happens  in  the  mode  repre- 
sented in  JNo.  3,  in  which  case  a  whole  equivalent  of  the  anion 
is  transferred  to  the  zincode,  leaving  a  whole  eqaivalent  of 
cathion  uncombined,  at  the  platinode.  Sometimes  when  the 
oxide  of  a  metal  is  soluble  in  water,  the  transfer  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  cathion  takes  place  towards  the  platinode,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  cathion  and  the  anion  wt  free  are  alwavg  in 
equivalent  proportions  to  each  other  (Danieli  and  Miller,  Ph^. 
Trans.,  1844,  p.  1fi\  Acids,  whether  they  be  soluble  in  water 
or  not,  always  travel  towards  the  zincode  in  proportions  larger  than 
the  metals  whiqh  are  united  with  them  pass  towards  the  platinode. 

D'Almeida  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  h.  257)  attributes  these  re- 
markable irregularities,  which  occasion  much  inconvenience  in 
electro-plating,  to  the  development  of  free  acid  around  the  zineudc 
He  considers  tliat  the  acid,  owing  to  its  superior  conducting  p<iwer, 
conveys  a  large  proportion  of  the  current,  and  that  the  metal  is 
then  reduced  upon  the  platinode  by  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment 
of  its  liberation.  He  finds  that  when  the  solutions  are  strictly 
neutral  the  inequality  of  transfer  is  scarcely  perceived.  Strictly 
neutral  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc,  when  decomposed  between 
electrodes  of  copper  or  zinc  respectively,  become  acid  during  the 
operation,  because  the  metal  at  the  zincode  is  not  dissolved  quite 
so  rapidly  as  it  is  separated  at  the  platinode,  and  consequently  a 
little  free  acid  accumulates  around  the  zincode,  and  occasions  the 
irregularity  in  transfer  of  the  ions  which  we  are  now  considering. 
When  a  current  traverses  a  saline  solution  kept  constantly  acid 
in  the  zincode  cell,  whilst  the  platinode  is  maintained  constantly 
neutral,  the  salt  is  transferred  unequally,  the  zincode  becoming 
least  impoverished ;  but  if  the  solution  be  kept  neutral  around 
the  zincode  whilst  it  is  maintained  alkaline  around  the  ])latinode, 
the  result  is  reversed,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  platinode  is 
the  least  marked. 

This  explanation  of  D'Almeida  is  confirmed  by  the  subset^juent 
researches  of  Magnus.  Ilittorf  {Pogg.  Annal.,  Ixxxix.  177,  and 
xcviii.  1)  gives  a  different,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  improba- 
ble and  complicated  theory  for  the  explanation  of  these  results ; 
but  his  experiments  appear  to  be  consistent  with  those  already 
quoted. 
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(288)  Ulecirovectiafi^  or  Electrical  JEndosmose, — It  was  ob- 
aerved  many  years  ago  by  Porrett,  when  water  was  placed  in  a 
diaphragm  apparatus,  one  side  of  which  was  connected  with  the 
positive,  and  the  other  side  with  the  negative  electrode  of  the 
battery,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid  was  transferred 
firom  the  positive  towards  the  negative  side  of  the  arrangement. 
It  has  since  been  found  that  the  same  result  occurs  in  a  minor 
degree  when  saline  solutions  are  electrolysed,  and,  generallv,  the 
greater  the  resistance  which  the  liquid  offers  to  electrolysis  the 
greater  is  the  amount  which  is  thus  mechanically  carried  over. 
From  numerous  experimenta  I  have  found  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  water  carries  with  it  a  proportion  of  the  salt  which  it  holds 
in  solution.  It  appears  from  tbe  researches  of  Wiedemann  {Pogff. 
Annal,j  Ixxxvii.  321),  which  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of 
Quincke,  that  the  amount  of  liquid  transferred,  casteris paribitSj 
is  proportioned  to  the  strenffth  or  intensity  of  the  current ;  that 
it  18  independent  of  the  thicsness  of  the  diaphragm  by  which  the 
two  poHions  of  liquid  are  separated ;  and  that  when  different  so- 
lutions are  employed,  the  amount  transferred  in  each  case,  by 
currents  of  equal  intensity,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  specific 
resistance  of  the  liquid. 

This  transfer  has  been  minutely  studied  by  Quincke,  who 
seems  to  have  explained  the  steps  which  attend  its  production : — 

If  a  capillary  tube,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  filled 
with  an  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  alcohol  or  distilled  water, 
be  connectea  by  platinum  wires  with  the  inner  and  outer  coating 
of  a  charged  lieyden  jar,  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  in  the 
negative  mnb,  and  depressed  in  the  positive  limb.  The  quantity 
of  liquid  which  is  thus  carried  over  is  proportioned  to  the  electro- 
motive power  of  the  arrangement,  and  is  independent  of  the 
length  or  the  tube :  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
carried  over  for  equal  charges  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  In  a  tube  of  one  millimetre  diameter  with 
a  single  cell  of  Grove's  battery,  distilled  water  rises  0-000061™"' 
in  the  negative  tube. 

If  oil  of  turpentine  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  substituted  for 
water,  and  the  two  platinum  wires  be  connected  with  the  positive 
and  n^ative  conductors  of  the  electrical  machine,  the  move- 
ments are  reversed,  the  fiuid  rising  in  the  positive  bend.  The 
motion  of  oil  of  turpentine  may,  however,  be  reversed  if  the  tube 
be  lined  with  sulphur.  If  a  diaphragm  apparatus  with  a  porous 
clay  septum  be  used,  the  essence  of  turpentine  is  transferred 
towards  the  positive  electrode,  but  if  a  diaphragm  of  fiowers  of 
sulphur,  compressed  between  two  pieces  of  silk,  be  used,  the  trans- 
fer is  towards  the  negative  electrode.  It  is  obvious  that;  this 
transfer  is  connected  with  the  particular  electrical  condition  as- 
sumed bv  the  containing  vessel  or  diaphragm,  in  relation  to  the 
liquid  which  is  set  in  motion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Jiirgensen,  that  lii^ht  particles  of  var 
rious  solids  in  suspension  in  water  are  transierred  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  water  is  carried  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  current ;  and  these  motions  are  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  any  salt  or  other  snbstance  which  increases  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  liquid. 

Into  a  straight  piece  of  capillary  tube  0*4°*°'  in  diameter,  let 
distilled  water  containing  a  fe\^  granules  of  starch  in  suspensiixi 
be  placed,  and  let  the  liquid  be  connected  with  the  positive  tnd 
negative  conductors  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  platinum  wireB 
seded  into  the  tube.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  granules  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube  pass  towards  the  negative  electrode,  whilst 
atong  the  sides  of  the -tube  is  a  return  current  towards  the  other 
electrode.  By  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the 
machine,  the  central  current  becomes  increased  in  rapidity,  whilst 
that  on  the  surface  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  the  movement 
of  the  suspended  particles  is  reversed,  so  that  all  move  towards 
the  negative  electrode.  Tlie  wider  the  tube,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  produce  this  reversal  of  the  current  of  the  particles  at  the 
surface.  Solid  particles  of  the  most  varied  description  exhibit 
these  phenomena,  and  always  in  the  same  order  when  Water  is 
employed.  Tims,  whether  finely-divided  gold,  platinum,  copper, 
iron,  graphite,  quartz,  felspar,  oxide  of  manganese,  asbestos, 
emery,  baked  clay,  sulphur,  lac,  silk,  cotton,  lycojKKiium,  car- 
mine, quill,  paper,  ivory,  air-bubbles,  small  drops  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  be  used,  the  phenomena  are 
m  each  case  similar. 

If  oil  of  turpentine  be  substituted  for  water,  the  same  bodies 
all  move,  but  the  motions  are  now  towards  the  positive  electrode, 
with  the  single  exception  of  sulphur. 

Quincke  seems  to  have  found  the  key  to  these  remarkable 
plienomena.  By  employing  granules  of  lycopodium,  which  are 
sufiieiently  uniform  in  size,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  density 
as  water,  he  ascertained  by  watching  their  motion  under  the 
microscope,  that  the  velocity  of  a  j)article  near  the  axis  of  the 
tube  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  current.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  his  explanation  : — 

The  water  near  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  transferred  towards 
the  negative  electrode,  while  all  the  suspended  particles  are  im- 
pelled towards  the  positive  electrode.  These  two  motions  are 
eflected  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  current; 
but  the  water  returns  along  the  axis  of  the  tube,  as  there  is  no 
other  couive  open  to  it,  and  assists  the  motions  of  the  suspended 
particles.  The  water  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  on  the  contrary, 
carries  the  particles  in  a  direction  op])osite  to  that  in  which  they 
are  tendinfr.  When  the  intensity  ot  the  electricity  increases,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  particles  move  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  motion  of  the  liquid,  because  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  friction  of  the  sides  upon  the  moving  water ;  so  that  at 
length  a  point  is  reached  in  which  the  solid  particles  move  faster 
than  the  opposing  current  of  the  water. 

In  these  phenomena  water  acts  partly  as  a  conductor,  partly 
as  an  insulator.  As  a  conductor  travei'secl  bv  a  current,  the  cvliii- 
der  of  water  on  its  surface  acquires  a  quantity  of  free  electricity, 
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the  densitj  of  which  varies  from  one  section  to  another ;  but  in* 
asmnch  as  the  conducting  power  of  water  is  imperfect,  time  is 
required  for  the  conmiunication  of  the  electricity  of  one  particle 
to  the  adjacent  particles.  ISow  a  particle  of  water  near  the  side 
df  the  tube  becomes  positively  electric  by  contact  with  the  glass, 
and  its  positive  electncity  tends  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  current ;  but  since  the  particle  of 
wat^  cannot  instantaneously  part  with  its  electricity,  it  is  caiiied 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  current :  and  these  mo- 
tions can  only  occur  in  imperfect  conductors,  which  retain  their 
charge  for  a  sensible  time.  If  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  grain 
of  starch,  be  suspended  in  the  water,  it  becomes  negatively  elec- 
tric by  simple  contact  with  the  water,  and  independently  of  the 
current  from  the  machine, — water  having  been  shown,  by  Farar 
day  and  others,  to  become  positively  electrified  by  friction  with 
every  substance  hitherto  tned ;  ana  the  electricity  evolved  by 
contact  follows  the  same  law  as  that  produced  by  iriction.  If  a 
conducting  liquid  be  added  to  the  water,  these  conditions  of  the 
development  of  electricity  by  contact  are  altered,  and  the  motion 
of  the  particles  is  arrested 

Oil  of  turpentine,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  negative  by  fric- 
tion and  by  contact  with  all  substances  hitherto  tried,  except 
sulphur,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  movements  is  re- 
vereed.     (Quincke,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixiii.  479.) 

(289)  Secondary  BemUa  of  ElectrolyHs. — ^The  explanation 
already  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  oxysalts  are  electrolysed 
was  happily  applied  by  Daniell  to  the  elucidation  of  the  origin 
of  the  voltaic  power,  m  a  combination  contrived  by  Becquerel 
(262),  which  presents  many  interesting  peculiarities.  If  a  porous 
tube  filled  with  nitric  acid  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  armed  with 
platinum  plates,  be  plunged  one  into  the  nitric  acid,  and  the 
other  into  the  alkaline  solution,  a  current  will  circulate ;  oxygen 
will  be  emitted  from  the  plate  immersed  in  the  potash,  and 
nitrous  acid,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  nitric 
acid,  will  be  formed  around  the  other  plate,  whilst  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  slowly  produced  by  transudation  of  the  two  liquids 
through  the  pores  of  the  diaphragm.  By  connecting  several  of 
these  cells  together  in  succession,  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nary battery,  the  power  may  be  considerably  augmented.  The' 
decomposition  which  appears  to  occur  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing symbols,  in  which  H,N<?,  indicates  the  nitric  acid,  and 
K,H<7  the  hydrate  of  potash  :  the  position  of  the  brackets  above 
the  symbols  indicates  the  arrangement  before  the  current  is  estab- 
lished, whilst,  after  its  passage,  the  arrangement  is  supposed  to 
be  that  indicated  by  the  bracKets  beneath  : — 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  no  development  of  oxy- 

28 
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gen  or  of  hydrogen  occurs  upon  the  platinum  plates  until  the 
two  plates  are  united  by  a  conducting  wire,  and  it  ceases  as  soon 
as  tlie  conducting  communication  between  the  plates  is  into* 
runted :  in  the  latter  case  the  polar  aiTangenient  of  the  pardclea 
is  interfered  with,  although  the  reaction  of  the  hydrate  of  potash 
upon  the  nitric  acid  continues.  The  secondary  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  hydrogen  which  is  set  free  is  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  current.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for 
the  nitric,  the  hydrogen  is  not  absorbed  and  no  current  is  ob- 
tained, probably  because  it  is  neutralized  by  the  counter  current 
which  tne  accumulation  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  platinum  plate 
tends  to  produce  (264\ 

The  secondary  actions  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  of  great 
importance ;  they  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  its 
primary  effects.  Secondary  results  are,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  liberated  components  of  the  electrolyte 
upon  the  materials  employed  as  electrodes :  thus  if  a  slip  of  cop 
per  be  substituted  for  one  of  platinum,  as  the  zincode  oi  the  bat- 
tery, and  be  immei'sed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per will  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  copper  with  the 
disengaged  sulphion.  At  other  times,  the  secondary  results  are 
manifested  by  the  reaction  of  the  ion  upon  the  liquid  in  which 
the  electrolyte  is  dissolved,  as  when  the  potassium  or  sodium,  set 
free  at  the  platinode  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  salta,  liberates 
hydrogen  by  its  action  upon  the  water;  K+HHO=H-f  BlHft 
In  the  cases  just  cited,  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  disengaged 
ions  are  very  intense,  and  the  secondary  action  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  primary,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of 
the  current :  but  when  the  tendencv  to  combination  is  more 
feeble,  the  proportion  of  these  secondary  actions  to  the  primary 
one  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the 
electrode  to  the  liquid,  and  the  energy  of  the  current,  and  conse- 
quent quantity  of  the  ion  disengaged  at  once.  Generally,  the 
slower  the  action,  and  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  electrode,  the 
more  uniform  and  complete  is  the  second arj^  action.  Tliese 
results  are  well  exemplified  by  Bunscn's  researches  on  the  isola- 
tion of  the  more  oxidizable  metals  by  the  voltaic  current.  If  a 
thin  ])latinum  wire  be  used  as  the  platinode  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  chromium,  to  convey  the  current  from  4  or  5  cells  of  the 
nitric-acid  battery,  metallic  chromium  may  be  obtained  without 
difficulty  ;  but  if  a  plate  of  platinum  be  employed,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen,  is  liberated ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  metal  has  time  to  decompose  the  water 
before  fresh  particles  of  chromium  are  deposited  upon  its  surtace. 

In  consequence  of  tliese  secondary  actions  the  same  element 
may  sometimes  appear  at  one  electro(le,  sometimes  at  the  other^ 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  nitrogen :  if,  for  instance  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonium  be  submitted  to  electrolysis,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode  and  a  mixture  of  ni- 
trogen with  oxygen  is  set  free  at  the  zincode.  The  nitrogen  in 
this  case  is  liberated  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  combination  of 
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a  portion  of  the  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  If 
nitrate  of  ammonium  be  substitated  for  the  sulphate,  nitrogen 
appears  among  the  gaseous  products  at  both  electrodes,  the  nitric 
acid  being  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the 
platinode,  and  the  ammonia  of  its  hydrogen  by  the  oxygen  set 
me  at  the  zincode. 

If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  be  employed  as  the  electrolyte, 
the  acetic  acid  undergoes  partial  decomposition  from  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  upon  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  at  the  zinc- 
ode,  but  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  also  enters 
into  combination  with  some  of  the  oxide  of  lead  contained  in  the 
liquid,  and,  as  Warington  proved,  a  deposit  of  peroxide  of  lead  is 
pix>duced.  Nobili,  who  first  observed  this  phenomenon,  found  that 
if  a  polished  steel  plate  be  employed  in  snch  a  solution  as  the 
zincode  to  the  battery  (4  or  6  cells  of  Grove's  may  be  employed), 
the  deposit  assumes  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  which  exhioits  the 
iridescent  tints  of  Newton's  scale, — the  tints  varying  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  film  produced.  Other  experimentalists 
have  modified  the  patterns  which  may  be  obtained  by  these  metal- 
lochrom€s^  which  have  been  applied  by  Becquerel  even  to  the 
imitation  of  the  tints  of  flowers ;  and  by  varying  the  strength 
of  the  battery  and  of  the  solutions  employed,  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  some  eflfects  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Salts  of 
manganese  or  of  bismuth  may  be  substituted  for  tnose  of  lead, 
with  similar  results. 

Many  of  these  secondary  actions  are  very  interesting:  Kolbe 
has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  effects  of  oxvgen  when 
liberated  during  electrolysis  (Proceed.  Chem.  Soc,^  iii.  285,  and 
Q.  «/.  CTiem.  Soc,^  ii.  157).  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when 
previously  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  this  manner  partially 
converted  around  the  zincode  into  chloric  and  perehlonc  acids : 
and  in  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chlorate  and 
perchlorate  of  potassium  are  formed.  Cyanide  of  potassium  in 
solution,  when  subjected  to  the  voltaic  current,  is  in  like  manner 
converted  into  the  cynate.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  evolves  hydrogen  at  the  platinode,  but  the  chlorine 
instead  of  being#liberated  at  the  zincode,  acts  upon  the  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  forms  oily  drops  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which 
explode  when  touched  by  the  opposite  electrode.  Smefe  had 
shown  that  by  means  of  the  voltaic  current  the  ferrocyanide  may 
be  converted  into  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Kolbe  has, 
further,  ascertained  the  effect  of  the  liberated  oxygen  upon 
various  organic  compounds,  and  by  submitting  valerate  of  potas- 
sium to  electrolysis  he  decomposed  the  valeric  acid  (HC.H,(?,) 
which  it  contains,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  a  new  ^vLh- 
'Stance,  t^oZyZ  (C^^H,),,  (or  more  properly  teiryl);  a  new  ether, 
(C,H,g<?)  tetrylic  ether ^  and  a  hydrocarbon  (^^H,),  apparently 
identical  with  oil-gas :  and  by  a  similar  process  from  acetic 
acid  (JSlC^^O^  he  obtained  methyl  (<7H,)„  the  homologue  of 
tetryl.  Particular  interest  is  attached  to  these  researches,  owing 
to  tne  circumstance  that  in  each  case  the  compounds  obtained  by 
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the  electrolysis  belong  to  a  serieB  related  to  an  alcohol  different 
from  that  which  was  submitted  to  decomposition.  The  Talerie 
acid  thus  yields  an  ether  of  the  tetrylic  series ;  and  acetic  add, 
which  is  a  derivative  of  wine>alcohol  famishes  the  hydrocarbon 
which  belongs  to  the  wood-spirit  series. 

(290)  Nascent  State  of  Bodies. — It  is  obvious,  from  the  power- 
ful effect  which  oxygen  produces  at  the  moment  of  its  liberatioD 
from  compounds  during  electrolytic  decomposition,  that  tudi 
oxygen  must  be  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  exists  when  once  it  has  assumed  the  gaseous  form.  Oz^en  is 
not  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  brins  it  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  into  chemical  contact  with  B^ts  or 
other  bodies  which  water  may  hold  in  solution.  Oxygen  tm 
may,  however,  be  transmitted  for  an  unlimited  time  througn  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  without  effecting  the  conversion 
of  any  portion  of  the  chloride  into  chlorate,  or  into  perchlorafe  of 
potassium ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 

Saph,  this  change  is  easily  effected  by  oxysen  as  it  escapes  auring 
e  electrolysis  of  an  acidulated  solution  of  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. But  it  is  not  necessary  that  oxygen  should  be  liberated  by 
the  agency  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  order  that  it  should  acquire 
this  increase  of  activity,  K  hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel,  or  protr 
oxide  of  cobalt,  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it 
will  undergo  no  change  when  subjected  to  a  current  of  oxygen 
gas  ;  but  if  a  current  of  chlorine  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen, 
tlie  whole  of  the  metallic  oxide  will  be  converted  into  a  brown 
eesqnioxidc :  this  change  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed 
wnilst  oxygen  is  set  free,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
attaches  itself  to  the  oxide  of  nickel  or  of  cobalt ;  2KH<?-fCl,+ 
2{mO,}i,0)=2\s.G\\-Ni,0,,ZR,0,  Other  substances  besides 
oxygen  exhibit  this  peculiarity,  and  chemists  have  long  recog- 
nized the  fact,  that  bodies,  when  in  this  nascent  state — tnat  is  to 
say  when  in  the  act  of  liberation  from  other  substances— display 
more  energetic  attractions  than  they  show  when  once  obtained 
in  the  isolated  form : — For  example  cyanogen  and  chlorine  do 
not  enter  directly  into  combination ;  but  if  cyanogen  at  the 
instant  that  it  is  set  free  from  another  compound,  be  presented 
to  chlorine,  the  two  bodies  combine  ;  so  that  if  moist  cyanide  of 
mercnry  be  decomposed  by  means  of  chlorine,  chloride  of  cyano- 
gen may  be  obtained  :  the  chlorine  removes  the  mercury  step  by 
step,  and  the  cyanogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  enters  into 
combination  with  another  portion  of  chlorine.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner sulphur,  when  set  free  from  an  alkaline  persulphide  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  combines  with  hydrogen, 
and  forms  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  K,/S'»-f  2HCl=II,5,-f  2KC1, 
the  chlorine  taking  the  potassium,  whilst  the  sulphur  and  tlie 
hydrogen,  both  in  the  nascent  state,  unite  to  form  a  new  com- 
pound, although  their  chemical  attraction  is  so  slight  that  this 
compound  separates  spontaneously  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  free  sulphur.    The  process  of^^  double  decomposition  is  par- 
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ticalarlj  applicable  in  caees  where  the  mntual  attraction  of  the 
bodies  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  combination  is  compara- 
tively feeble.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  superior  chemical 
activity  of  bodies  in  the  nascent  state  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
their  particles  are  individually  electrified  at  the  moment  of  their 
separation  from  a  previous  state  of  combination  ;  and  that  in  this 
condition  they  may  exert  upon  the  particles  of  dissimilar  con- 
tiguous matter,  a  force  of  induction  which  may  be  the  agent  that 
determines  their  chemical  combination  :  if  by  a  process  of  double 
decomposition  the  particles  of  both  compounds  were  oppositely 
electrined,  combination  might  be  expected  to  be  proportionately 
facilitated  : — ^For  instance,  if  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  • 
and  one  of  chloride  of  copper  be  mixed,  they  will  decompose 
each  other,  the  sulphur  bemg  negative,  will  tend  to  combine 
with  the  positive  copper,  ana  the  positive  potassium  will  unite 
with  the  negative  chlorine.    If  the  brackets  in  No.  1  represent  ^ 

the  mode  in  which  the  molecules  are  arranged  on  the  instant  of 
mixture  previous  to  decomposition,  those  in  No.  2  will  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  iifter  mutual  decomposition 
has  been  effected  : — 


,..  K,5a.Cl.,  (K.^^C1.),2. 

^^f  CI.  CuSlL,  ^^^^  \G[,CuSK,\  ^^) 

^291)  Theory  of  the  Electrical  Origin  of  Chemical  Attra^ctiori. 
— ^It  has  already  been  remarked  (245,  257)  that  whenever  two  dis- 
similar substances,  electrically  insulated,  are  brought  into  contact^ 
and  are  separated  from  each  other,  disturbances  oi  their  electrical 
equilibrium  is  produced ;  one  of  tne  bodies  becoming  n^atively 
electrified  whilst  the  other  indicates  a  corresponding  charge  of 
positive  electricity.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  fliat  certain 
substances,  by  friction,  acquire  one  kind  of  electricity  more  readily 
than  the  other ;  thus,  for  example,  sulphur,  when  rubbed  upon 
flannel  or  fur,  becomes  negatively  dectric,  whilst  glass,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  readily  assumes  the  positive  state.  What  has 
been  proved  to  occur  when  masses  of  matter  are  brought  into 
contact  was  supposed  by  Davy  {Phil.  Trans.j  1807)  to  happen 
also  when  the  molecules  of  two  dissimilar  substances  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  activity  ;  he  ysumed  '  that  chemical 
and  electrical  attractions  depend  upon  the  same  cause,  acting 
in  one  case  on  particles,  in  the  other  on  masses  of  matter '  {PhU. 
Ihrns.y  1826,  p.  389) ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion have  been  referred  to  the  exertion  of  mutual  electrical 
attraction  between  the  atoms  of  each  substance  in  the  com- 
pound. When,  for  example,  chlorine  and  potassium  are  united, 
it  is  supposed  that  each  atom  of  chlorine,  by  contact  with  an 
atom  of  potassium,  becomes  negatively  electrified,  whilst  the 
potassium  becomes  positively  excited ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 


«f  ^teiCLJL&r  vkm  tiiMiittid  wmeeeairwij  AnmA 
"^rams^  Awtm'iagw  ^bnokmms  each  in  tihe  ptoportioii  of  tlieDr 
:«i»c«^:c^  >:a«i3^  ecTcr^skos  •  d$&.  4~»  adds  madj  to  the  po- 
*~  ^^d'lrr  7c  "ratf  jxrro.istSoflL  i&a:  «iectrieal  aira  dimiiral  pboio- 

X'  ifB^fwis  scasijeststioiis  of  the  same  agent.  So 
DtjiTift,  ^  eo&TiietSca  ar*>Q  tbk  point,  that  he  applkd 
■^^'Ttf  xTTMjr  TO  d&e  Tvxtak  c^^  since  bj  means  of 
^  yrvr^r  jccci»o.hi  of  coodsifCorsw  or  channrfft  for  the  fcHnce^  the 
cC!eaLx-;ftI  acrniL-OMi  of  a  rortkc  of  zznc  and  snlphnric  acid  at  one 
7Ct'?t  .volii  >f  rrizisSecnid  to  a  distant  spoC  and  conld  there  be 
»diit:^  to  TfdSe^-c  sz.  e:ifral<n:  ar»Mmt  of  chemical  decompodtioD 
«^c  :i  lir^fcvaT  ^rciroG:z?L  *!!»  «rlwmical  eamTaknt  of  anr  mb- 
$CCK*^  ^c'^'fi  '^^  Te-.£*rcv-*i«ii5oal  rfseory,  is  tnat  qnantitr  of  eadi 
N?%rjr  wh:.;c:  S>  3K^v2i&ed  Trhh  an  antonnt  of  dectricitr  eqnal  to 
rras  :fe^v:ar^>i  vitt:  a  ^>^n  w^^it  <^  s«Mne  snbetance*  snch  as 
^xcsv^e^  vAv^  >5^  <^^«teii  as  lEae  scandard  of  comparison ;  the 
rivcv^xxi  oc  tfUvcri^irr  whxi  5$  associated  with  a  given  weight 
of  «a5  $qLS>:ar.vv  b^ir^  irLTervelT  as  its  combining  prop<vdon. 
A^^^^^fi^  tht»  s^xvif  V"  ctcvtnv^xTj'of  hrdivgen  to  be  representM 
bx  :bsf  ir^mrv  r.r:rt:*:'er  1*»\  the  5>ilowing  is  giT&t  by  Caniell 
^'TvioL  V  iTWw.  Pri^^  ±zd  Ed.  p,  ^r*  as  an  approximatire  table 
vsf  :i^  ^¥^V^*  ^'trMtjt  ^  or  qnanutr  of  dectricitr  associated  with 
mfmai  imym^  cf  a  tew  of  tw  more  important  dements  and  com- 
^Ht:^^^ — 
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Oathioni 


Hydrogen 
Potassimn 
Sodium  ... 

Zinc 

Copper.... 
Ammonia. 
Potash  .... 

Soda 

Lime 


EqalTa- 
lent 

Speeiflo 

Sleetridty. 

1.0 

1000 

89-2 

26 

28*8 

48 

82*6 

81 

81-6 

81 

17-0 

68 

47-2 

21 

81*8 

82 

28-6 

86 

Anions. 


Oxygen 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Bromine 

Fluorine 

Cyanogen 

Sulphuric  Add 
Nitric  Add .... 
Chloric  Add... 


EqolTft- 

Spedfle 

lent 

Eleotrldty. 

80 

126 

86*6 

27 

1260 

8 

78-8 

12 

18-7 

66 

26-0 

88 

40-0 

26 

64-0 

18 

76-6 

18 

Ingenious,  however,  as  is  the  electrical  theory  of  chemical  at 
traction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  far  from  bein^  free  from 
objection  and  difficulty  when  it  is  attempted  to  apply  it  to  all 
cases  of  chemical  action.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  very 
large  number  of  bodies  exist  which  are  not  susceptible  of  electro- 
lysis.* Indeed,  the  chief  classes  of  electrolytes  are :  1,  binary 
compounds  of  the  non-metallic  elements  with  the  metals,  such  as 
the  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides ;  2,  com- 
pounds of  bodies  like  cyanogen  with  the  metals,  such  as  the 
cyanides  and  the  sulphocyanides ;  and  3,  compounds  of  the 
metals  with  the  radicles  of  the  oxyaeids,  such  as  the  nitrates, 
sulphates,  borates,  carbonates,  acetates,  tartrates,  &c.  Now,  so 
long  as  a  compound  consists  of  two  elements  only,  if  it  be  decom- 
posed at  all,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  result  of  the 
voltaic  action  ; — ^the  electro-negative  element  will  appear  at  the 
zincode,  and  the  electro-positive  element  at  the  platmode ;  yet 
there  are  binary  compounds  which  are  not  electrolysable,  such, 
for  instance,  as  pure  water,  and  chloride  of  sulphur.  If  their 
particles  be  united  by  electric  opposition,  why  snould  they  not 
yield  toiibe  current  ?  In  the  case  of  more  complex  bodies,  such, 
for  example,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  or  borate  of  lead,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, dtprtorij  to  say  how  the  compound  would  yield  under  the 
electric  influence.  It  is  quite  clear  in  the  case  of  salt,  that  thu 
power  which  holds  together  the  two  ions  of  the  salt  in  the  form 
of  two  isometric  groups  (or  groups  of  equal  electric  energy), 
must  be  of  a  different  order  from. that  which  holds  the  elements 
of  its  component  ions  in  combination.  The  tie  which  binds 
together  nitrate  of  silver  as  Aff,N<?„  must  be  of  an  order  different 
from  that  which  unites  the  Sements  of  nitrion  (NO,)  together. 
Sulphate  of  sodium,  again,  as  an  electrol^e  is  separated  into  Na, 
anaJSO^.  But  neither  nitrion  nor  sulphion  can  exist  in  the  sepa- 
rate form ;  how  can  they  become  associated  under  electric  innu 
ence  ?  Again,  {SO^)  sulphuric  anhydride,  is  not  an  electrolvte 
when  fused :  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  fused  boracic  anny- 
dride ;  and  examples  of  tms  kmd  might  be  multiplied  almost 

*  A  Tory  nmnerous  series  of  Grove's  battery,  amountmg  to  900,  and  in  some  instances 
even  to  960  pairs,  produced  in  the  experiments  of  Lapochin  and  Tichanowitsch  no  effect 
on  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  valeric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  fused 
borado  anhydride ;  fouselroil  was  scarcely  acted  on. 


MJ  iLarahynTE.  qb  TOLXATrnL 


^t!i-.i*,  '.ln>.  W-T.  if  oKrmical  attraction  be  due  to  the  exE^ 
rl'  n  ic'  -itri'-r!.;  i..rl  n,  «aoal'i  ctrtAin  l-i^dies  be  readilv  decom- 
Ti.sa  *  \j  --z.-*  -  .:ai*r  cirr^nc  and  whv  should  others  of  les 
-■«  -i:.-!  -:  —  :•*?■>!•;::  ivsLsr  >  endrtly  •  At  p-resent.  no  hintip- 
rr^i.>  :    -.iv-  ■  •rti:  z:~ei.  TrlioL  o&rs  anv  doe  to  the  soludoiiof 


rfyj.-r.    V'jiftjyj^\  .:»r  Oalramy-PhMtics, — Shortly 
i  ir.vrn:ed  Lii  c.^L^iAnr  bartenr.  Le  observed  duit 


t1  ri    •  ' T-rr  -s- «j  -iri- *?::cii  up-:-::  a  jla:«:  or"  p latinmn,  it  ftirnthed 
1   v.:-ir^.r-:  •l.-r»r':  ir.  TLioh  rhe  lino*  and  imesnlarities  on  the^1l^ 


rersbui^, 

ii"  '...:  \.\\    ::=.>  Trrr^i  a  niethoti  •.•f  miiking  exact  copies  of  a 
z:*r".i"'.:.-  iriTTi..^  i-   v.-.-^r  bv  mcikns  of  the  vohauc  baiterv,  and 


*^  ^  T  irrr  rx-iTii?  3le?*rrs-  Sr^noer  and  JonJan,  who  had  each 
in  'r  -rni-Lr'.j  irrlvrrii  a:  a  ?::ii:lar  result,  published  the  methods 
'K'i;  .  Tlrj  ..id  c:::t1-.  j->:  :';»r  the  a:tainn;ent  of  this  object-  The 
TT'.*  Tr^-i^es  :hi5  •:■?»■'.•  >c^:  w»:r^  so  ?:mp!e  and  easv  of  execution, 
T>.i:  :l-:j  T^re  ::-.nie:::irely  repearinl  \^^th  snecesg;  and  in  the 
•  -  t;^^  v^-jjr  Mr.  ElkiE^on  in  England,  and  M.  Eaolz  in 
F ri".  1?.  ">:cir.  :  ;•  a:  v'.y  the  T.^.raio  Vanery  on  an  extensive  scale 
"y.  '.':.-.  i.*'-  .:'-"anr^  ar.-:  ^'liirii:.  Since  this  period  the  roltaic 
'•a*".rv  las  ^^rrr.  :::•*•:  extr.n^ivelv  empWed  as  a  means  of  de- 
y« -::  : ,;  r.  •  .-..y  cv»r\-er,  jr-'ld.  ai^d  ?i.ver  from  their  solntiona. 
*:  ."  ;  .!..•.:  :  ..:.  .^n  i  •xv:i*:v:.a'ly  platinum  and  nickel: 
m-j  ■     ■_.;     .--..!-  "  a^e  :-.X\  :'•  r  panioular  pT:rjK»ses,  been  re- 

-  ■  -        .  ■  •  , 

y  r  •  r  "r  ;■>:::  -  :  r->.:;\l::'.*  eo:  jx^r.  a  elation  of  the  snl- 
r"  --•  :':"".-.-".>  ■::  '.'liy-j^i.  :  r.r  ::.e  :ii«Nie  of  nsing  it  varies 
v*::.  il.  ■  •  ■  -  ::  t  r-^.  Sirp  -?c  thir  it  le  dtsircd  to  obtain  a 
01  ;  V  :  .:-.  v.j-.-, .  ■•.  -  y:*r  p'.ate  :  a  wirt-  or  slip  of  eopj^er  hav- 
ir.^-  '.r-  >  ':-. -.i  :  •':  .  v'.-tv  r'-r  :l.e  rnrx't'se  of  faeilitatini:  its 
c-  v.-  -A'  :•  ••  ■;.  -'.e  ir.rv.  :1  e  :'Ack  i -t  rV.e  plate  is  covered  with 
a  ri-  •■.  .>  v:-.r-  ^h,  '  y  \r"r.:..-^  :.:o:ir?  T:.i^  siirlace  is  electrically  in- 
s""  ."  '  r  :v.  :.  t  ?.  '  .:!  n.  a:,  i  i:  :?  tin:?  pn:»:eeted  from  any  de 
y«t>:*  :"  :*:  ei  ii.rti'..  T:.e  piatc  t':;;:s  prtjartd  is  crmnected 
«".:'.  *  .  •..^-..*  vo  e'err  ri-j  *A  a  volraii-  batterv.  eonsistinir  of  3 
O' -t  •::  S::;  v'^  -  r  Da:::e'/.V  •■t-'.?.  a::d  imuiersoil  vertically  in  a 
rA:"r.  :::>:<•■  ^  ;:'  a  ?  -.rurat::-';  s*  *u:ion  of  ^^:pllatc  of  eopj»er.  A 
?':.tv:  :'  •  Vvr.  t •.":>.!  ::i  ?:ze  :■>  :':  o  one  to  be  cc'pied,  is  sur-pend- 
c-i  v-.ra  "•.*  :o  '..v  latter  :r.  V.x  '.i.^uid.  aiid  ct.'imected  with  the 
v«  ^  >  • '  ■  V  e  -:v: r ' • :  ■«"  or*  t : ;  e  *:  a"  'e ry  ;  an  i m ine-liat e  deconi jx>sit ion 
.;•  :"  -:  >  ■'. ■.::■..?.  or^sv.ts  :  me:a":.-  ^vpper  is  dcf-o^iteil  up~»n  the  cn- 
:*>j  ?.■."",  V  •  :  :'..e  :.t  jtiT-v-  ;'a:e.  in  the  f 'rm  oi  a  eohtTcnt.  eoii- 
:ir.':  ■>  >'.-.o:,  a::-!  a  n-.ar'.y  C"rrc='P«'»ndiiJ2  amount  of  copper  is 
v:><'*v;.-.  :'*  •::  ::  o  ]"«>s:::ve  pl;rt\  ro  that  ttiu  liqnid  remains  e<^n- 
s::»-:  A  ^l.ivrjx^l  wi:::  a  -quantity  \yi  sulphate  ot  copper,  approxi- 
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matiyely  equal  to  that  origiuallj  employed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  care  must  bo  taken  to  ascertain  that  tiie 
deposit  occurs  uniformly  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  negatiye 
plate,  for  if  any  portion  of  it  be  soiled  by  grease  or  resinous  mat- 
ter, the  copper  will  not  be  thrown  down  upon  those  parts :  when 
once  the  deposition  has  commenced  uniformly,  it  goes  on  without 
difSculty.  If  the  plates  be  suspended  yertically,  the  solution 
should  DO  frequently  agitated,  for  unless  this  precaution  be  taken, 
the  liquid  around  the  negatiye  plate  becomes  impoyerished,  whilst 
that  around  the  positiye  plate  becomes  unduly  saturated  with 
the  copper  salt  (287) ;  currents  are  then  produced  in  the  liquid, 
owing  to  its  unequal  density,  and  they  occasion  the  formation  of 
Tertical  m>oye8  and  strise  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet  of  deposited 
metal.  This  inconyenience  is  sometimes  obyiated  by  supporting 
the  two  plates  in  the  bath  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  negatiye 
plate  being  undermost ;  the  positiye  plate  must  in  this  case  be 
enyeloped  in  flannel,  in  order  to  preyent  the  small  particles  of 
metal,  which  are  constantly  being  detached  from  it,  m>m  falling 
upon  the  lower  plate,  and  interfering  with  the  r^ularity  of  the 
deposition. 

The  deposit  yaries  in  hardness  and  coherence  according  to  the 
number  of  cells  employed  in  the  battery,  the  relatiye  size  of  the 
plates  of  the  battery  and  those  of  the  depositing  cell,  and  the 
temperature  and  d^ree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
more  slowly  the  action  takes  place,  if  the  solution  be  concen- 
trated, the  narder  and  more  crystalline  is  the  deposit.  By  modi- 
fying the  power  of  the  battery,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
in  the  manner  which  experieilce  soon  indicates,  copper  may  be 
obtained  of  any  desired  dt^ree  of  toughness. 

When  the  deposit  has  acquired  the  necessary  thickness,  it 
must  be  detached  at  its  edges  from  the  original  plate,  and  can 
then  be  stripped  off  without  difficulty.  The  thin  film  of  oxide. 
or  of  other  aoherin^  impurity,  deriyea  from  the  exposure  eyen  or . 
a  freshly  deposited  copper  plate  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  is 
nifficient  to  preyent  too  intimate  an  adhesion  between  the  plate 
and  the  deposit.  In  the  electrotype  thus  obtained,  the  lines 
which  are  cutaway  upon  the  surrace  of  the  original  plate  are 
represented  in^  relief  in  the  copy,  and  if  a  fac-simile  oi  the  en- 

Saying  be  d^ired,  a  new  deposit  must  be  formed  upon  the  copy 
us  procured ;  in  this  secona  transfer,  an  exact  duplicate  of  tne 
ori^nal  engraying  will  be  presented.  Many  large  and  yaluable 
copper  plates,  amongst  which  are  some  of  those  engrayed  for  the 
Art  Union,  haye  been  thus  multiplied  with  success.  So  faithfully 
does  the  deposit  reproduce  all  irre^larities  upon  the  surface  of 
the  matrix  on  whicn  it  is  deposited,  that  by  its  means  copies  of 
dag[uerreotype  plates  haye  been  obtained,  m  which  the  original 
design  is  accurately  transferred  to  the  deposit  of  copper,  wiuiout 
deetroyingthe  original  impression. 

(S93)  jPreparation  of  Moulds  for  Electrotyping, — ^In  copying 
medals  or  other  works  of  art,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ 
sastB  of  the  objects,  instead  of  the  original  objects  themselyes, 
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whiA  n^it  be  HaUe  to  iaraiy  lij  immenioa  in  the  metiDii  I  (^ 
■obitioii.     TheK  CMte  maj  do  mMe  in  finable  metaL  or  kltt 
■teaiinei  in  ]dMter,  or  gate  peiduL     Goie  (PAotm.  JwrML  I  ■ 
July,  1855)raeQfiuneBdianiiitaieof  SpeiiBofgattapeidiasMp 
1  part  of  marine  glne ;  die  metiirieli  an  to  be  cnt  up,  and  tb  I  • 
gliie  melted  at  a  gentle  heat  and  ineononted  with  the  gatti    ' 
perche.    The  paste  ia  to  be  applied  while  aolL  with  a  piuam 
gradomlfy  inereaaiiig,  to  the  aonaoe  of  the  medal,  or  other  obgod 
wliich  it  ia  desired  to  ec^y.    In  certain  caaoa  an  immessioarf 
die  object  to  be  copied  ia  obtained  in  sheet  lead  by  toe  awhnr 
tion  of  strong  pressure.    In  OYeary  insfranfie  before  proceeomg  to 
effect  the  metallic  deposition,  the  back  of  the  monld,  if  made  d 
metal,  or  of  a  eondnctor  al  dectricity,  mnst  be  coated  with  • 
lesinoDs  Yamiah,  or  with  some  non-camidacting  matter.    Whes 
moulds  of  phster  of  Paris  are  employed,  thej  most  be  rendeiel 
impenrious  to  moisture  bT  immersion  in  melted  wax  or  taDov; 
after  which  the  sorfiice  to  be  eopied  is  endued  with  the  power  d 
eondncting  electricity,  by  appfying  fineLy-powdered  bladr4ssd, 
of  good  quality^  to  the  sorace  by  means  of  a  bmsh ;  taking  osis 
that  eveiy  portion  of  the  sorfiice  to  be  copied  is  completely  eost- 
ad  by  it    The  cast  is  then  ccmnected  witii  the  negative  wire  d 
the  battery  by  means  of  a  strip  cl  sheet  lead,  or  a  copper  win^ 
which  is  in  electric  contact  wiui  some  portion  of  the  Dlack4ead 
sarfiu»L    Iminreeoons  of  scab  in  aealing-waz,  atampa  in  relief 
npon  pasteboard  or  paper,  and  the  engraved  hkxwi  used  fiv 
wood-cats,  after  they  have  been  thus  rendered  condncton  vfm 
the  Borfiuse,  may  be  eleetrotyped  with  fiusilitjr.    Even  |^ass  maf 
be  rendered  a  conductor  by  toe  use  of  one  of  the  methods  of  de- 
positing silver  upon  its  surface.    Leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  in- 
sects have  also  been  coated  with  copper,  or  with  silver,  by  the 
electrotype  process.    A  mode  of  proaucing  a  conducting  surfaoe 
upon  these  articles,  due  to  Capt.  Ibbetson,  consists  in  immersiiiff 
thein  in  a  weak  solution  of  phosphorus,  either  in  bisulphide  oi 
carbon  or  in  ether,  allowing  the  solvent  to  evaporate  from  the 
surface,  and  then  plunging  the  objects  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  the  phosphoms  left  upon  the  surface  reduces  a  veiy 
thin  film  of  silver  upon  the  superficial  portions  of  the  objects, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  deposit  from  the  battery, 
if  they  be  properly  connected  with  the  n«?ative  wire,  and  sub- 
mitted in  a  metallic  bath  to  the  action  oi  the  electric  current 
8teel  plates  cannot  be  copied  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  because  the  steel  and  the  sulphate  act  chemi- 
caltj  on  each  otner,  and  thus  the  engraving  would  be  destroyed. 
This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  electrotyping  them  first  in 
silver,  which  can  be  deposited  upon  the  steel  without  injury,  and 
upon  this  silver  matrix  a  copper  fac-simile  of  the  original  plate 
can  afterwards  be  obtained. 

For  the  electrotyping  of  small  objects,  such  as  coins  or  medals, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  separate  voltaic  battery,  since  the 
depositing  cell  itself  may,  in  the  following  manner,  be  converted 
inte  a  vouaic  couple  of  sufficient  power  to  decompose  the  sulphate 
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of  copper : — ^Let  a  glass  cylinder^  such  as  the  chimnej  of  an 
arjrand  gas-bamer,  be  closed  below  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
msSi  be  supported  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  which  the  mould  or  the  medal  to  be  copied  is  support- 
ed by  a  metallic  wire ;  let  the  inner  tube  be  tilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  let  an 
amalgamated  zinc  rod  be  placed  in  its  axis.  If  this  zinc  rod  be 
connected  with  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  mould  of  the  medal 
to  be  electrotyped,  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mould.  The  apparatus  in  fact  constitutes  a  cell  of  Daniell'a 
battery,  with  a  trimu^  modification  in  its  form.  The  solution  of 
copper  should  be  maintained  uniibrmly  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  by  suspending  crystals  of  the  salt  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  hquid. 

(294)  Electro-zmcing. — Zinc  may  be  deposited  from  its  sul- 

i>hate  on  the  surface  of  iron,  by  processes  similar  to  tliQse  used 
or  sulphate  of  copper.  The  operation  requires  but  a  feeble  cur- 
rent, and  admits  ot  being  performed  upon  a  very  large  scale :  the 
iron  links  of  the  Hungerford  suspension  bridge,  which  were 
passed  into  the  abutments  on  the  side  of  the  river,  were  succesB- 
fully  submitted  to  this  operation ;  each  of  those  links  is  24  feet 
in  length,  and  of  proportionate  width. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  obtain  coherent  plates  of  all 
the  metals  with  the  same  facility  as  i^  the  case  with  copper  and 
sine.  Many  of  the  metals  are  thrown  down  from  their  solu- 
tions in  a  crystalline  form,  whether  the  deposition  be  effected 
rapidly  or  slowly.  Silver  is  separated  thus  from  its  nitrate,  and 
lead  exhibits  a  similar  deportment  when  the  acetate  or  the 
nitrate  of  this  metal  is  electrolysed.  Oold  and  platinum  do  not 
give  coherent  plates  when  solutions  of  the  dilorides  of  these 
metals  are  submitted  to  voltaic  deposition.  Lead  may  be 
deposited  upon  iron  &om  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potash ; 
and  a  solution  of  oxide  of  tin  in  potash  may  be  used  to  obtain 
coherent  plates  of  tin  by  electrolysis.  In  like  manner  ammonia- 
cal  solutions  of  the  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  employed  to 
fiimish  electrotype  plates  of  these  metals.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, when  a  simple  salt  fails  to  ^ve  a  satisfactory  result,  the 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  certain  double  salts 
of  the  same  metal  with  potassium  or  with  sodium :  thus  the 
double  cyanide  of  gold  ana  potassium  is  largely  employed  for  gild- 
ing, and  the  corresponding  salt  of  silver  is  extensively  used  in 
electro-silvering.  In  gilding,  silvering,  and  zincing,  one  great 
desideratum  is  to  obtain  a  firm  adherence  between  the  newly 
deposited  metal  and  the  object  to  be  gilt  or  plated  ;  the  surface 
of  the  metallic  object  is  therefore  first  rendered  chemicaUy  dean, 
a  result  which  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  process  of  electrotvp- 
inff.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual  to  expose  the  object,  if  freshly 
polished,  to  the  atmosphere  for  24  hours  before  placing  it  in  the 
depositing  cell,  in  order  to  prevent  permanent  adnesion. 

(295).  Electro-Plating — ^The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent 
ooating  of  silver  is  most  readily  deiK)sited  are  brass,  copper, 
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bronze,  and  German  silver ;  bnt  it  may  also  be  efBdcted  on  sted 
The  articles  to  be  plated  are  cleansed  from  adhering  greMV 
matters  either  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and 
then  washing ;  or  they  are  heated  to  low  rednesB  in  a  mnflk: 
in  either  case  they  are  next  dipped  into  dilnted  nitric  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  adhering  film  of  oxide.  They  are  then 
brushed  with  a  hard  brash  and  some  sand;  and  having  beet 
rinsed  from  adhering  impurities,  and  separately  attached  to  • 
dean  copper  wire,  they  are  again  dipped  tor  an  mstant  into  nitrie 
add,  washed,  and  immersed  whilst  still  wet  in  the  silvering  batL 
Let  fig.  228  represent  a  plan  of  this  bath,  and  o  z  the  voltaic 

battery ;  the  copper  wires  attached  to  the  arti- 
des  to  be  plated  are  twisted  round  the  rods  r 
p  p,  whicn  are  connected  with  the  negatiTe 
wire  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  poaitive  wire  is 
connected  with  a  series  of  silver  plates,  z  z  i, 
which  are  also  immersed  in  the  silvering  li- 
quid. This  solution  is  commonly  prepared  bj 
dissolving  cyanide  of  silver  in  a  solution  either 
of  cyanide  or  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassiam. 
Solutions  containing  hyposulphite  or  sulphite 
of  silver  are  occasionafiy  employed.  In  ord« 
to  prepare  the  silvering  bath,  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  may  be  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  cyanide  of  potassium  so  long  as  it 
E reduces  a  precipitate :  this  precipitate,  after 
aving  been  washed  by  decantation,  is  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
An  excess  of  cyanide  of  })0tas6ium  is  requisite  ;  at  least  3  parts  of 
cvanide  of  potassium  being  employed  for  1  part  of  cyanide  of 
silver.*  A  solution  which  contains  j\  of  its  weight  oV  silver  ii 
found  to  be  of  a  convenient  strength  for  ordinary  oi>eratioiift. 
When  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  in  the  bath  as  a  solvent,  the 
solution  gradually  becomes  alkaline  from  the  formation  of  ear 
bonate  ofpotassiuni,  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid  and  inter 
feres  with  the  regularity  of  the  decomposition  :  bnt  if  cyanide  rf 
calcium  be  substituted  for  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  this  incon- 
venience is  obviated,  since  carbonate  of  calcium  is  formed,  and 
owin^  to  its  insolubility,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  as 
fast  an  it  is  produced.  The  articles  when  j)lated  have  a  dead 
white  or  chalky  surface,  but  they  may  be  burnished  by  pressure 
if  desired,  and  they  then  assume  the  brilliant  lustre  of  polished 
silver.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  addition  of  a  very  sniall  pro- 
portion of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the  bath  causes  the  deposited 
silver  to  assunio  the  lustre  of  the  polished  nietal.f     The  amount 

*  If  forroc^nldc  of  potA0Piuin  be  ii8od  as  a  Bolrent  of  the  cvanide  of  silver,  10  paitf 
of  this  Bait  arc  rc<iiiire<l  for  the  aolution  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  silver. 

f  In  onler  to  eff»»ct  thin  object,  6  ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  directed  to  bs 
agitated  with  1  gallon  of  the  plating  liquid,  and  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Two  ouDc«t  of 
tie  li(iuid  thus  obfAino^l,  are  to  be  added  over  night  to  20  gallons  of  the  ordinary  piatiag 
liquid ;  the  bath  is  rea<lv  for  use  ncit  morning.    This  addition  of  the  soluticxi  oC  tht 
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of  silver  which  is  deposited  can  be  regulated  very  aecnrately  by 
weighing  the  articles  before  immersion,  and  weighing  them  again 
afkerwaras.  A  deposit  of  from  IJ  ounce  to  1 J  ounce  of  silver  to 
a  square  foot  of  the  plated  surface  answers  well  in  practice  ;  the 
Bheet  of  silver  under  these  circumstances  being  of  about  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper.  The  solution  must  be  fre- 
quently stirred  in  order  to  preserve  the  liquid  of  uniform  density 
and  composition  throughout. 

The  batteries  used  at  Birmingham  for  gilding  and  silvering 
mre  in  general  simply  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc  opposed  to 
plates  01  copper  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid :  the  plates  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  tney  can  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  in  order  to  ex- 
pose a  smaller  or  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  The 
iBuperficial  area,  and  number  of  the  plates  used,  are  made  to  vary 
aiccording  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  operated 
upon.  Tlie  workman  judges  from  experience  as  to  the  number  of 
pairs  to  be  employed  ;  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  two  or 
three  pairs  of  plates  are  needed.  In  JParis,  Bunsen's  carbon  and 
zinc  batteries  are  also  employed  with  success  in  these  operations. 

(296)  Sledro-GHding  and  Platmizi/ng. — ^It  is  possible  to  gild 
most  of  the  ordinary  metals  by  voltaic  action.  Articles  which 
consist  of  brass,  bronze,  copper,  or  German  silver  are  first  an- 
nealed, Xhem  picJded^  as  tne  operation  of  immersing  them  into  the 
mixture  of  diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  termed,  after 
which  they  are  scrubbed  and  "  dipped  "  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
then  rinsed  in  water,  as  is  practised  in  preparing  them  for  plat- 
ing. Silver  articles  are  cleansed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  they  do 
not  require  to  be  "  dipped."  Iron  and  steel  may  be  ffilt  by  cleans- 
ing tiiem  from  grease,  first  with  potash,  and  then  \>y  dipping  in 
nitric  acid,  and  scouring  the  surface  with  burnt  clay  finely  sined, 
in  order  to  remove  the  black  stains  produced  bv  the  liberation 
of  carbon.  A  more  powerful  current  is  required  for  gilding  upon 
iron  than  upon  the  metals  previously  mentioned. 

The  Riding  bath  most  usually  employed  consists  of  cyanide 
of  gold  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  adding  cyanide  of  potas- 
Bmm  to  the  diluted  liquid  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate ;  a 
brisk  effervescence  accompanies  the  action,  and  a  yellow  deposit 
of  protocyanide  of  gold  (AuCy)  is  formed  :  the  clear  liquid  is  de- 
canted, and  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  a  solution  containing 
between  7  and  8  parts  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  part  of 
gold :  the  solution  is  then  diluted  until  100  parts  of  the  liquid 
contain  1  part  of  gold. 

M.  Ruolz  has  shown  that  various  other  gilding  baths  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  double  cyanide  of  gola  and  potassium :  for 
example,  he  finds  that  the  cyanide  of  gold  may  be  employed 
when  brought  into  solution  by  the  ferrocyanide,  or  by  the  ferri- 


reqiUres  to  be  renewed  daily,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  bisulphide  of 
cvbon  by  eyaporation.  Much  care  is  required  in  &e  use  of  such  a  solution,  for  it  is 
BMe  to  ohangeB  which  are  produced  by  rery  slight  modificatioDB  in  the  mode  of 
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cjanide  of  potaBoiuin ;  he  has  alio  vwd  with  snoom  the  doAik 
solj^hite  of  cold  and  aodhiiD,  the  aoliitioa  of  the  doable  cUkride 
or  iodide  of  gold  and  aodnim  whh  an  esceev  of  soda,  and  cvn 
the  sulphide  of  gold  dMotred  m  a  anlntimi  of  jfntamDfhidtd 
potasBiiuii* 

Aa  jet  the  dqpodtkm  of  plathnmi  hj  Tohaie  aetioa  has  ^ 
practiaed  to  any  oonsidenbie  eztoity  out  it  ia  aaid  that  a  aohrtioi 
of  the  doable  chloride  of  platimixn  and  potasaiirai  in  cuutie 
potaah  mar  be  applied  to  this  patpoae  wifli  tolerable  niom 

(297)  AmmUamam  lehoeMthe  Etedneify^ft^JiaMmMi 
thai  if  ike  VcUaie  ^olfiiry.— Notwithatanding  the  eztrBnNl;r 
brief  doratioa  of  the  diachaige  frcmi  the  eleetrksal  madiinf,  it 
prodaoesi  while  it  bala,  phenomena  rimilar  to  thoae  of  the  yMk 
eorrenty  which,  indeed,  maj  be  regarded  as  a  aneeeaaion  of  db* 
charges  reoeated  so  fireqaentlT  as  to  become  continaoaa  Br 
repeating  tne  dischaige  mmi  tne  electrical  madiiiie  manjr  timei 
throagh  the  same  liqoid  condoctor,  Faradaj  waa  enabled  to  ob- 
tain trae  electrolytic  decomposition.  The  following  aiinnkeE- 
periment  may  be  addaced  as  an  iUnstralitm  of  this  fact : — ITpoBt 
plate  of  elaas  place  a  small  piece  of  tarmerio*paper,  moifltBDed 
with  a  soTatitm  of  iodide  of  pntanniam  which  has  been  mixed  widi 
a  little  starch*;  apon  one  end  of  thb  niece  of  paper  allow  Ae 
point  of  a  fine  platinom  wire  to  rest,  toe  other  end  of  tiie  win 
bdnff  in  commonicatioii  with  the  prime  oondnctor  of  the  madnae; 
•  on  the  other  esctremity  of  the  paper  place  a  similar  wire  m  eosh 
monication  with  the  earth :  it  will  be  Iband  on  aetting  As 
machine  in  actitm  that,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  nmratei,  t 
small  blue  spot  will  appear  ronnd  the  point  of  the  wire  connedad 
with  the  prime  condactor,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  iodine; 
while  romid  the  wire  which  commnnicates  with  the  earth  t 
brown  spot  will  be  formed,  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  which  if 
set  free.  If  the  wires,  instead  of  being  connected  through  the 
medium  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  made  to  dip  into  a  drop  of  t 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  metallic  copper  will  be  deposited 
on  the  wire  connected  witn  the  earth,  and  oxygen  and  sniphnric 
acid  will  appear  on  the  other  wire.  If  a  piece  of  litmus  or 
turmeric-paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
be  supported  on  a  thread  of  glass  between  two  wires,  one  of 
which  proceeds  Irom  the  prime  conductor,  whilst  the  other  is  in 
communication  with  the  earth,  the  saline  solution  in  the  paper 
will  be  decomposed  by  the  electricity,  even  although  the  pi^ 
does  not  touch  either  of  the  wires :  the  litmus-paper  on  the  side 
towards  the  prime  conductor  will  gradually  be  reddened,  whilst 
the  turmeric-paper  will  be  turned  brown  at  the  extremity  which 
is  furthest  from  the  prime  conductor. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  produce 
chemical  decomposition  is  very  great.  The  fact  is  strikingly 
fllustrated  by  a  comparison  which  was  made  by  Faraday  between 
the  amount  of  elettricity  which  is  developed  from  the  machine 
by  friction  and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  battery.     The  experiment  was  penonned  in  the  following 
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ananner : — A  wire  of  platinnm  and  another  wire  of  zinc,  each 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  immerBed  y^  of  an  inch  apart,  tc 
a  depth  of  f  of  an  inch  in  an  extremely  dilute  acid  liquid,  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  ounces  of 
water.  The  current  obtained  from  this  combination,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  F.,  was  transmitted  through  the  coil  of  a  galva- 
nometer consisting  of  18  feet  of  copper  wire  j\  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  produced  in  about  three  seconos  as  great  a  deviation  of  the 
needle  as  was  obtained  by  the  electricity  furnished  by  thirty  turns 
of  a  powerfiil  plate-machine  in  excellent  action.  This  quantity, 
if  concentrated  within  a  space  of  time  constituting  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  second,  by  aischarging  it  in  a  single  flash  from  a 
X^eyden  battery,  exposing  3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  cat 
or  a  rat ;  but  the  chemical  action  upon  the  zinc  by  which  it  was 
produced  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  quite  inappreciable ;  and  it  is 
estimated  by  Faraday  that  not  less  than  800,000  discharges,  each 
eaual  in  Quantity  to  this,  would  be  required  for  the  decomposition 
oi  a  single  grain  of  water  I  Extraordinary  as  this  estimate  ap- 
pears, it  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  experiments  of  Bec- 
qnerel  upon  this  subject ;  and  from  the  expenments  of  Weber, 
it  may  be  calculated  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  positive  electricity 
required  to  decompose  a  ^rain  of  water  were  accumulated  upon  a 
doud  1000  metres  (3281  feet)  above  the  i^urface  of  the  earth,  the 
attractive  force  exerted  between  the  cloud  and  the  portion  of 
earth  beneath  it  would  be  equal  to  1497  tons ! 

(298)  Ddu(}s  Dry  Pile. — The  relation  between  the  electricity 
of  tne  voltaic  battery  and  that  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine 
admits  of  being  traced  in  an  interesting  manner  bv  intermediate 
steps.  Deluc,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  con- 
trived what  he  termed  the  dry  pile.  It  may  be  constructed  in 
the  following  manner : — Take  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  one 
Burface  of  which  has  been  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and 
paste  upon  the  coated  surface  a  sheet  of  zinc  foil ;  when  sufficient- 
Jy  dry,  place  several  of  these  sheets  of  paper  one  over  another, 
me  zinc  faces  all  being  arranged  in  one  direction ;  then  cut  out, 
with  a  punch,  a  number  of  circular  disks,  and  arrange  them  in  a 

Slass  tube,  the  diameter  of  which  is  rather  greater  than  that  of 
be  circular  disks  of  paper,  to  the  number  of  2000  or  upwards, 
taking  care  that  all  the  zinc  surfaces  are  in  one  direction,  and  all 
the  silvered  or  gilt  surfaces  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  pile 
analogous  to  Volta's  will  thus  be  obtain^  ;  and  if  these  disks  be 
pressed  together  and  connected  at  each  end  with  a  metallic  wire, 
such  a  pile  will  cause  divei^ence  of  the  leaves  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  when  one  extremity  of  it  is  made  to  touch  the  /mp 
of  the  instrument,  whilst  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  either  through  the  human  body  or  by  means  of  any  other 
conductor.  If  the  pile  be  reversed,  and  tnen  presented  to  the 
still  diverging  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  first  collapse,  and  will 
then  immediately  open  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity.  In- 
deed, if  the  wires  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile  be 


to  111  'iTi'tft  in  ft  nDflU  mntiTHci  &k- 
Ife  t«»  £dB  bciag  plaeod  al  a  dkttmotui  aboat  an  indrndt 
Uf  fioB  cadi  odier,  care  baiag  takn  to  auiBtai&  dmr  inarifr 
,  aa  JMalitf  Ml  ^yef  goldlaaf  ■aipandail  mid  way  betwen  tta 
dkkawill  ggriWate  haAwawh  nd  ftrwaida  bemem  thn, 
if  aa  iwpihft  ba  fiat  y^ia  to  it  |p%aidi  eithar  ride ! — aoiipQieit 
toappraackdie  poaitrie  phtei  il aeqoiraa  a  pcwilive  cliam;it 
ii  ma  ic|nlled  mm  dM  jioatm  plala,  bot  il  la  attracted  uj  Ae 
aiyliiii  plate,  wban  it  giTca  mp  its  poative  diaige  and  beoonei 
*  Ktiiiad.  in  wUdi  alate  it  ia  acain  attracted  br  tin 
;  Aia  annate  nwrancBt  of  the  gold  leaf  win  €ixh 
Inae  amntarn^iledly  far  aMBidia  or  even  yean.*  With  adiy 
pK  wUch  eoatained  90,000  pain^  or  didn,  of  aine  and  nlfw 
piper,  qiailEa  haTe  beoa  ehtainfd,  aiid  a  Lqfden  battety  haa  beea 
Aaiyid  saficieatly  to  prodnee  shodka^  It  ia  worthy  of  lanaiki 
diat  tbaae  aedona  ate  pfodneed  in  I>dhM'a  eohunn  only  whoi  Hm 
eontaina  that  amonnt  of  moiahin  whidi  ia  fimnd  in  it  ante 
■IT  ciieamstaneeii  and  wUch  ia  coiinderalil&  alrhoaak  k 
lT*painB  onnotieedL  If  die  paper  be  artifieiaUy  diie^  Hm 
pila  lonft  iti  aedTitr,  bat  again  leeoten  ita  eneny  n  the 
leahaorbamoirtnrefaMndieair.  Fkorided  that  tSe  two  as 
tiet  of  die  pile  be  iwaalated  firom  eadi  odier,  it  will  ntain  iti  ae- 
tirity  aoainqiaired  far  jearB ;  bat  tf  the  enda  be  _ 
nected  by  ineana  of  a  good  eondactor,  the  sine  beeomea 
oridiapd,  and  tlie  deelrieal  aflaela  dinppear. 

Zamboni  obtaina  a  more  efieedTe  mitroment  by  anhadtadv 
lindy-powdered  peraside  of  manganeaefor  die  gold  or  aOrer  1ml 
One*enr&ce  of  the  p^ier  is  coated  with  cine  or  tin-foil,  and  tlie 
coating  of  pooxide  maj  be  given  to  the  other  surface  eidwr  br 
rabbif^  it  on  in  a  dnr  state,  or  by  applying  it  in  admixtnre  wim 
water  to  which  a  littfe  honey  has  been*  added.  The  paper  diski 
are  arranged  in  a  colanuu  and  are  tenninated  at  either  eztremitj 
by  a  metdlic  plata  These  metallic  plates  are  made  to  compreai 
tie  paper  disks  bv  means  of  ligatnres  of  silk  which  pass  from  end 
to  cfid of  the  pife  and  bind  the  disks  firmly  toother;  wliiht 
effectual  iosnlation  is  provided  for  by  giving  die  pile  a  non-eon- 
dacting  coat  of  sulphnr«  which  is  easily  appKed  by  a  nMMnentaiy 
iomiereion  of  the  whole  instrument  in  a  batli  of  melted  sulphur. 
^299)  Water  Battery.— l\  has  been  already  stated  (S59^  thi^ 
even  iK-ith  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  excited  by  di- 
luted acid,  polarization  and  electric  tension  may  be  proved  to 
precede  the  voltaic  current,  though  the  experiment  is  one  of  con- 
siderable delicacy.  These  effects  of  tension  are  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  case  of  Delue^s  pile ;  but  they  may  be  shown  in  a 
manner  still  more  decided  by  employing  a  numerous  series  of 

*  Bdhnqibergw  has  cootriTcd  an  extremdj  senritire  decCroeoope,  wbioh  dependi 
vpoB  a  modttctttioii  of  thb  experiment  Midway  between  the  two  fMalated  teiuiinating 
diBkBorD«lnc^pil^be8aqKndsa8mgie8triporgoldleafti7Anieta]liewln  fhn  ai 
innlated  plate  Of  metal;  this  eold  kai;  howerer,  ia  noi  near  cnon^  to  cither  dak  to 
tonch  it  If  a  body  with  the  feebleat  electrical  chaise  ia  made  to  tonoh  the  innlaled 
flate,  the  gold  leaf  beoomeaeleetric,  and  is  attracted  towards  the  oppOiiMj  deetriari 
fofeoftepik 
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alternations  of  zinc  and  copper,  each  of  which  need  expose  only 
a  very  small  surface,  and  may  be  excited  simply  with  distilled 
water.  Such  an  arrangement  or  water  hattery^  consisting  of  a 
thousand  couples,  produces,  if  insulated,  and  connected  at  eacli 
of  its  extremities  with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  considerable  di- 
vergence of  the  leaves  of  each  instrument.  Such  a  battery  will 
Gonmiunicate  a  charge  to  a  Leyden  battery  :  this  charge,  though 
it  rises  only  to  a  small  extent,  may  be  renewed  and  discharged 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  very  rapid  succession.  The 
wire  which  is  connected  with  the  last  zinc  plate  of  this  battery  is 
n^ative,  whilst  that  which  is  attached  to  the  copper  is  positive. 

Gassiot  (Phil.  Trans. ,  1844,  p.  39)  has  given  an  account  of  a 
veiT  powerful  and  carefully  constructed  water  battery,  from 
which  he  obtains  results  of  great  interest.  This  battery  was  com- 
posed of  3520  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate glass  vessels,  covered  with  a  coating  of  lac  varnish ;  the 
glass  cells  were  supported  on  slips  of  glass  thickly  coated  on  both 
sides  with  shelMac,  and  these  glass  plates  were  insulated  on  var- 
nished oaken  boards,  each  board  being  further  insulated  by  rest- 
ing on  thick  plates  of  glass  similarly  varnished.  All  these  pre- 
cautions were  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  insulation.  When  the  conducting  wires  of  this  bat- 
tery were  brought  within  j\  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  sparks  were 
obtained,  and  when  the  wires  were  made  to  terminate  in  brass 
disks  which  were  brought  very  near  each  other,  a  rapid  succession 
of  sparks  was  maintained,  which  on  one  occasion  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  five  weeks.  A  permanent  deflection  of  the 
Slvanometer  was  obtained  when  this  instrument  was  included  in 
e  circuit  whilst  the  sparks  were  passing ;  under  similar  circum- 
stances, paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  included 
in  the  circuit,  speedily  gave  indications  oi  the  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  the  ioaide.  The  chemical  eflFects  produced  by  the  water 
battery  are,  however,  always  feeble,  but  they  are  similar  in  kind 
and  in  direction  to  those  which  are  obtained  when  acids  are  em- 
ployed as  the  exciting  liquid  in  the  cells ;  and  the  principal  effect 
that  would  be  obtained  it  diluted  acid  were  substituted  lor  water 
in  such  a  combination  would  be  an  incretise  in  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  zinc  and  the  chemi- 
cal action  in  each  cell  in  a  given  time.  The  intensity  of  the 
charge  would  be  increased  by  the  change  of  the  exciting  liquid, 
in  proportion  as  the  electro-motive  force  in  each  cell  was  aug- 
mented when  compared  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid 
employed  in  charging  the  battery.  Neither  in  the  water  battery 
nor  in  any  other  form  of  battery  is  the  intensity,  as  measured  by 
its  power  of  o^iercoming  resistance  to  conduction,  increased  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  plates. 

It  thus  appears,  1.  That  by  voltaic  arrangements  electricity 
may  be  obtained,  exactly  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  com- 
mon machine,  in  its  effects  of  tension  and  induction  towards  sur- 
rounding objects,  in  the  polar  character  of  its  action,  and  in  the 
opposite  nature  of  the  electricities  accumulated  at  the  extremities 
29 
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of  the  a*»panita4.  S.  That  the  quantitr  of  electricity  obtained  bv 
Toltait*  a(.-ti*ia  is  almost  iinmeaBiirablv  greater  thiui  that  procnreil 
by  frii-tion :  but  that  anleas  its  intensity  be  exalted  by  osinir  a 
Terr  numerous  aeries^  it  does  not  pas  bo  readily  tiiroufih  non-coD- 
doctors  in  the  form  of  ffpari^s*  ai»  the  electricity  of  the  common 
machine.  3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allowing  the  electricitr 
of  the  machine  to  discharge  itself  gradnally  thiongfa  very  smill 
mafifi€ft  of  imperfect  liqoid  conductorB  which  are  ansceptible  of 
eleetrolys^is^  true  electrolytic  action  may  be  prodaoed. 

Tlie  identity  of  the  two  forces  under  these  different  degrees 
of  intensity  no  longer  admits  of  question :  in  the  voltaic  action 
the  quantity  is  great,  bnt  the  intensity  is  feeble ;  whilst  in  the 
electricity  of  the  machine  the  rcTcrse  is  the  case,  the  intensity  is 
Tery  higfu  whilst  the  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

§  IT.  Elbctro-Maokktism. 

(34»^  LcncofEl^ro-MagneticAdicn^Tangent  CMLvanonuUr. 
— ^The  iuduence  of  an  electric  current  upon  a  freely  suspended 
magnetic  needle  has  been  already  pointed  out  (253)^  bnt  it  (riU 
be  needful  to  examine  the  nature  ot  the  connexion  between  mag- 
netism and  electricity  somewhat  more  closely.  Mere  electricity 
of  tension,  or  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest,  has  no  influence  upon 
a  magnetized  bar.  It  is  only  when  the  electricity  is  in  motion 
that  thi»  magnetic  action  is  excited.     It  has  already  been  ex- 

Slained  «253>  that  the  direction  in  which  a  magnetic  needle  is 
edected  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  current ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  when  the  needle  points  north  and  sonth,  and  a 
wire  is  placed  parallel  to  the  needle,  if  the  current  flow  from 
>outh  to  north  above  the  needle,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will 
move  westward.  The  power  which  the  wire  exerts  upon  the 
needle  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  wire  from  such  needle. 

'  ^^^  (301)  For  measuring  the 

*' force  of  the  current,  ^va- 

nometers  of  various  fonns 
have  been  employed.  When 
the  power  is  extremely  fee- 
ble, the  astatic  sralvanometer 
i^tig.  20(>,)  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  but  in  this  form 
the  value  of  the  an^^ar  de- 
viation requires  to  be  experi- 
mentally determined  for  each 
instrument.  When  the  cur- 
rent has  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  can  be  conveni- 
entlv  estimated  bv  the  asta- 
tic  combination,  the  tamjeni 
gdlvanomeUr  is  frequently 
employed.  Tliis  instrument 
IS  simple,  both  in  con^^tmction  and  in  principle.  The  conductor, 
tr,  fig.  229,  which  is  used  for  conveying  the  current  round  the 
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needle,  consists  of  a  single  coil  of  thick  copper  wire,  bent  into  a 
circle  of  abont  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  supported  verticjJly 
in  a  small  table,  t  /  the  extremities  of  the  wire,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  battery,  are  covered  with  silk,  and  pass  vertically 
downwards,  side  by  side,  close  to  each  other,  for  some  inches ; 
they  are  thus  situated  in  the  same  plane  as  the  coil,  and  in  the 
direction  of  a  prolongation  of  its  raaius.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  prevent  this  portion  of  the  wires  from  exerting 
any  influence  on  the  needle.  Within  the  circle,  to,  a  magnetic 
needle  abont  an  inch  long  is  suspended  by  fibres  ^^f  nnspun  silk, 
Cj  over  a  copper  plate  graduated  to  degrees.  In  order  to  enable 
the  movements  of  the  needle  to  admit  of  more  accurate  measure- 
ment, its  apparent  length  is  increased  by  fastening  a  piece  of  fine 
copper  wire  to  each  end.  This  arrangement  is  protected  from 
currents  of  air  by  means  of  a  glass  shade.  The  point  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  needle  is  made  to  coincide  accurately  with  the  centre 
of  the  circle  formed  by  the  conducting  wire :  at  a  is  a  screw  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  needle.  "When  the  instrument  is  placed 
exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  needle,  under  the  influence 
of  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  assumes  a  posi- 
tion parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  On  transmitting  the 
current  through  the  wire,  the  needle  receives  an  impulse  which, 
if  it  were  free  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth,  would  place 
it  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  coil :  owing,  however,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth,  the  needle  is  unable  ever  really  to  assume 
this  position ;  but  it  takes  one  which  represents  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces,  and  as  the  action  of  the  earth  may  be  assumed  to 
be  uniform,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  enables  the  force  of 
the  current  which  produces  the  deviation  to  be  calculated.  It 
may  be  demonstrate  that  the  force  of  the  current  is  proportioned 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deviation.  This  instrument  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  angular  deviations  which  much  exceed  70°,  owing 
to  the  rapidly  dimmishing  angular  deviation  produced  by  equjQ 
increments  in  the  force  of  the  current  when  the  deflection  has 
reached  this  extent ;  but  for  all  currents  which  produce  a  devia- 
tion of  smaller  amount,  it  aflbrds  a  convenient  measure.  Other 
forms  of  galvanometer  have  been  contrived,  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  describe  in  this  work. 

(302)  Infiuence  of  a  Conducting  Wire  in  exciting  Magnetism. 
— ^ITie  action  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is 
not  interfered  with  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  insu- 
lator of  electricity,  and  the  magnetic  influence  is  equally  trans- 
mitted, although  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  of  any  other  non- 
magnetic 4netallic  conductor  of  electricity  be  introduced  between 
the  needle  and  the  wire.  The  electric  current,  however,  produces 
no  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope  which  is  brought 
into  its  vicinity.  Not  only  does  a  wire  which  is  conveying  elec- 
tricity affect  a  needle  which  has  been  already  magnetized,  but 
the  conducting  wire  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitting  the  elec- 
tric current,  displays  magnetic  properties.  If  a  thin  wire  of 
copper,  or  of  any  other  non-magnetic  metal,  be  employed  to  com- 
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plete  the  voltaic  circuit,  such  a  wire  will,  for  the  time,  attract 
iron  filings ;  and  the  filings  will  be  arranged  in  a  la^er  of  nnifom 
thickness  aronnd  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wire,  and  al(Hig 
its  whole  length.  The  moment  that  the  connexion  with  the  bit- 
tery  is  broken,  the  magnetism  ceases,  and  the  filings  fall  off;  but 
the  attractive  power  may  be  again  instantly  renewed  on  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  The  iron  filings  in  this  case  become  mif- 
nets,  the  poles  of  which  are  arranged  alternately  north  and  soutii 
around  the  wire.  This  arrangement  may  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  fig.  230,  in  which  if  w  be  supposed  to  represent 

a  section  of  the  wire  which  is  transnutting  a 
current  from  4-  to  — ,  the  north  end  of  ^ch 
fragment  of  iron  would  be  arranged  as  repre- 
sented by  the  points,  n,  n,  of  the  arrows.  If 
short  wires  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  arouna  the  wii-e,  they  be- 
come temporary  magnets,  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  letters  » 
and  8.  If  pieces  of  steel  be  substituted  for  soft 
iron,  thc^  oecome  permanently  magnetic ;  all 
those  which  are  above  the  wire,  if  tEe  current 
be  passing  in  tl  e  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  will  have  their 
north  ends  to  the  left,  whilst  in  all  those  below,  the  north  ends 
will  be  to  the  right. 

(303)  FormcUion  of  Electro-Magnete. — We  see,  then,  that 
every  part  of  the  wire  along  which  a  current  is  passing  is  mag- 
netic. By  coiling  the  conducting  wire  into  a  ring,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  particles  is  brought  to  act  upon  a  piece  of  soft  iron  which 
is  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
in  which  it  lies  ;  and  by  coiling  up  the  wire  into  a  spiral  form, 
without  allowing  the  spires  to  touch  each  other,  and  supporting 
them  upon  a  glass  tube,  the  action  of  a  very  considerable  length 
of  wire  may  be  concentrated  in  a  very  effective  manner  upon  the 
same  piece  of  soft  iron,  placed  as  at  c,  rf,  fig.  231.  Very  power- 
ful temporarv  ma^ets 
may  thus  be  obtained;  If 
the  wire  be  covered  with 
cotton,  or,  still  better,  with 
silk,  to  insulate  the  coils 
from  each  other,  the  effects 
may  be  greatly  augmented 
by  winding  a  second  series 
of  coils  upon  the  first,  and 
a  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  six  or  seven  layers  of  wire 
are  coiled  around  the  bar  which  is  to  be  magnetized.  A  row  of 
coils  which  follows  the  direction  of  a  left-handed  screw  would 
neutralize  the  effect  produced  by  the  right-handed  spiral,  unless 
the  current  were  reversed  in  its  direction  as  it  passes  through 
such  a  coil,  as  a  glance  at  fig.  232  will  show,  where  a  represents 
a  right-handed  spiral,  b,  a  lefl-handed  spiral :  in  the  straight  por- 
tions of  the  wire,  the  current,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  fiows 
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in  the  same  direction  in  both  ;  but  it  is^  reversed  in  the  spirals. 
Snch  a  spiral  coil  of  wire  is  nsuallj  termed  a  helix.  In  prepar- 
ing an  electro-magnetic 

oou  it  is  not  necessary,  Fio.  282. 

however,  that  the  wire 
be  coiled  in  one  direo- 
tion  only,  if  the  wire  be 
continnons ;  for  instance, 
if  the  coils  follow  the 
direction  of  the  thread 
of  a  right-handed  screw 
in  the  first  layer,  as  in 
A  B,  &g.  231,  the  wire  in 
winding  it  backwards 
from  B  to  A  will  be 
formed  into  a  left-hand- 
ed spiral,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  because  the  direction  of 
the  current  is  also  reversed  in  this  layer,  being  now  from  b  to  a, 
BO  that  the  effect  of  the  reversed  twist  of  the  wire  is  neutralized. 

A  helix  thronorh  which  an  electric  current  is  passing  is  power- 
fullv  magnetic  ;  the  two  magnetic  forces  accumulating  at  its  op- 
posite extremities.  If  the  helix  be  supported  with  its  axis  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  partially  introduced 
within  it,  as  soon  as  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  power  is 
transmitted  through  the  coils,  the  bar  will  start  up,  and  will  raise 
itself  in  mid-air  nearly  equidistant  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  coil,.tlie  iron,  by  induction,  becoming  for  the  time  a  pow- 
erful magnet  the  poles  of  the  iron  bar  are  of  course  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  of  the  helix  by  which  its  magnetism  is  produced. 

The  most  powerful  electro-magnets,  however,  are  those  in 
which  the  iron  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  around 
which  an  insulating  conducting  wire  is  coiled  in  several  layers, 
with  due  attention  to  the  direction  in  which  the  coils  are  ar- 
ranged. In  this  way  magnets  have  been  constructed  which  are 
able  to  sustain  a  weiglit  exceeding  that  of  a  ton.  The  magnetism 
developed  in  the  soft  iron,  under  the  influence  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, attains  its  maximum  in  a  few  moments.  It  ceases  as  quick- 
ly, when  the  contact  of  the  wires  with  the  battery  is  broken ; 
and,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  magnetic  po- 
larity of  the  bar  is  instantly  reversed. 

(304)  Molecular  Movements  during  the  Magnetization  of 
Bars. — ^The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the 
cessation  of  magnetism,  i  re  both  attended  with  molecular  mo- 
tion, which  pervades  the  \v'hole  mass  of  iron.  Joule  has  shown 
that  the  bar,  on  becoming  magnetic,  acquires  a  slight  increase  in 
length,  and  suddenly  conti'acts  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the 
magnetism  ceases,  the  elongation  of  the  bar  being  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  developed  within  it. 
It  has  been  observed  by  Guillemin,  that  if  an  iron  bar  be  sup- 
ported at  one  end  so  as  to  bend  by  its  own  weight,  it  becomes 
straightened  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  magnetized.    Wer- 
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theim  has  also  observed  that  the  co-^cient  of  the  elasticity  ->( 
both  iron  and  steel  is  diminished  by  magnetization.  Each  time 
that  the  bar  either  becomes  magnetic  or  loses  its  magnetiism,  a 
distinct  sound  is  emitted,  the  note  being  similar  to  that  elicited 
by  striking  one  end  of  the  bar  so  as  to  produce  vibrations  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.    The  molecular  movementa,  if  repeated  in 

Suick  succession  by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  contact  between 
le  ends  of  the  helix  and  the  wires  of  the  battery,  so  as  repeated- 
ly and  quickly  to  magnetize  and  demagnetize  tlie  bar,  produce 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  which,  as  Grove  has  shown,  is  quite 
independent  of  the  neat  produced  m  the  conducting  wire  by  the 
current.  In  connexion  with  these  molecular  movements,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Wiedemann  finds  when  a  current  is  transmitted 
along  the  axis  of  a  magnet,  the  magnet  suffers  a  slight  degree  of 
twisting. 

(306).  Zatos  of  Electro-Magnetmn. — According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Lenz  and  Jacobi,  it  appears  that  if  the  battery  cur- 
rent be  maintained  of  a  uniform  strength — ^1.  That  the  magnet- 
ism which  is  induced  in  any  given  bar  is  directly  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  coils  which  act  upon  the  bar :  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difiorence  whether  the  coils  be  uniformly  distributed  over  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  or  whether  they  be  accumulated  towards 
its  two  extremities.  2.  That  the  diameter  of  the  coils  which 
surround  the  bar  does  not  influence'  the  result,  provided  that  the 
current  be  in  all  cases  of  uniform  strength  ;  for  though  the  indoo- 
tive  influence  decreases  as  the  distance  of  the  magnet  from  the 
wire,  the  induction  produced  by  the  increased  length  of  the  wire 
in  the  circumference  of  the  coil  is  augmented  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion.  3.  Tliat  the  thickness  of  the  wire  composing 
the  coil  does  not  influence  its  eflTect  upon  the  bar.  4.  That  the 
energy  of  the  magnetism  is,  ccsteris  vcvtU/as^  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  being  directly  as  the  electro-motive  force 
and  inversely  as  the  resistances  of  the  circuit.*  5.  Tliat  the  rer 
tentive  power  of  the  magnet,  like  the  attractive  i)Ower  in  electri- 
city, increases  as  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism. 
6.  That  tlie  intensity  of  the  magnetism  induced  upon  a  solid  bar 
by  a  given  current  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  which  the  bar 
exposes ;  or  in  cylindrical  bare  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  weight.f 
Bundles  of  isolated  wires  expose  a  larger  surface  than  a  solid 
bar,  and  hence  they  are  susceptible  of  a  hi^xher  amount  of  mag- 
netism than  a  solid  bar  of  equal  weight.  7.  That  the  employ- 
ment of  long  bars  has  no  other  advantage  over  the  use  of  short 


•  This  increase  of  power,  it  must  be  observed,  only  occurs  up  to  a  certain  point,  a? 
there  appears  to  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  magnetic  force  which  can  be  deydoped  in 
iron,  although  the  amount  of  electric  action  may  be  indefinitely  increased. 

f  Dub,  however,  confirms  the  observations  of  Miiller,  which  give  a  diflferent  result, 
viz.,  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  in  cylindrical  bars  is,  for  equal  currents  in  coils 
of  equal  number,  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar ;  tbe  mag- 
netism developed  in  a  bar  4  inches  thick  being  twice  as  powerful  as  that  produced  m  a 
bar  cf  1  inch  in  thickness ;  so  that  the  retentive  power  is  directly  proportioned  to  tba 
diameter  of  the  bars. 
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bare  than  that  of  removing  to  a  greater  distance  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  two  magnetic  poles  upon  each  other. 

The  practical  question  in  preparing  an  electro-magnet  resolves 
itself  into  the  determination  of  the  mickness  and  length  of  the 
wires  which  are  reauired  to  produce  the  maximtmh  enect.  It  is 
obvious,  that  for  a  battery  of  a  given  power,  the  longer  the  wire 
which  is  employed,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  introduced,  so 
that  the  number  of  convolutions  practically  has  a  limit  beyond 
which  nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  them,  and  this  limit  is  at- 
tained when  nie  increased  resistance  introduced  by  the  increasing 
length  of  the  wire  balances  the  gain  produced  by  the  influence  oi 
the  additional  coils  upon  the  bar ;  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
coil,  the  longer,  of  course,  will  be  the  wire  required  to  form  it, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of  such  a  coil  in  proportion 
to  its  magnetizing  power.  Experience  shows,  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  most  economical  combination  in  the  battery  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  materials  consumed,  when  magnetic  power 
is  required,  the  same  rule  must  b^  followed  as  when  chemical  re- 
Bistance  has  to  be  overcome — viz.,  that  that  combination  is  the 
most  effSdctive  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
coils  which  are  exterior  to  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  liquids  and  other  materials  used  in  tlie  construction  of  the 

battery  itself,  or  when  in  Ohm's  Formula  (^^^= J.)  the  value  of 

A  most  nearly  approaches  0*5  ;  in  which  case  r^=.nR, 

(306)  Amphr^B  Theory  of  Electro-Magnetism, — It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  somewhat  further  the  properties  of  a  spiral 
wire  which  is  conveying  a  current,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  theory  of  Ampere,  by  which  he 
accounts  for  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric  currents. 
If  a  simple  helix,  which  for  lightness  may  be  made  of  thin  wire, 
be  freely  suspended,  it  will,  wliilst  conveying  the  current,  place 
itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  that  is  to  say.  it  will  point  north 
and  south,  and  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  oy  a  magnet  which 
is  presented  to  it,  just  as  an  ordinary  bar  magnet  would  be.  Fi^. 
233  shows  a  method  of  suspending  the  helix,  or  dectro-dynamie 
cylinder^  n  «,  so  as  to  exhioit  these  eflEects ;  the  wire,  a,  termin- 
ates in  a  small  hook,  which 
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dips  into  a  cup  containing 
mercury,  and  this  is  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  wires  from 
a  small  voltaic  battery  ;  the 
other  end,  6,  of  the  coil  dips 
into  a  second  mercury  cup,  ^ 
which  is  in  communication 
with  the  other  wire  of  the 
battery  :  the  magnetism  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  accu- 
mulates at  one  extremity  of 
the  coil,  whilst  the  opposite 
magnetism  accumulates  at  the  other  extremity :  this  efl^ect  neces- 
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sarilv  follows  fit>m  the  influence  of  each  coil  upon  its  neiehboan, 
^ince  the  north  side  of  everr  coil  is  in  one  direction,  wnilst  flie 
south  side  is  in  the  opposite.  Ampere,  who  first  pointed  ont  the 
remarkable  analogv  between  an  ordinarv  magnet  and  the  helix 
when  eonveving  an  electric  enrrent,  has  clednced  from  it  a  theory 
ot*  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricitj  which  hu 
satisfied,  hitherto^  the  rigorous  requirements  of  mathematical 
analv»is«  and  has  also  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
ma^etism  that  have  as  vet  been  discovered.  Ampdre  assumeB 
that  ail  bodies  which  exhibit  magnetic  polarity,  derive  this 
polaritv  iTom  currents  of  electricity  which  are  perpetnallj  ciren- 
Iatin«r  around  the  particles  of  which  the  magnetic  bodies  are  com- 
poae^.  Around  each  particle  an  electric  current  is  supposed  con- 
tinually to  circulate :  the  direction  of  these  currents  is  suppoeed 
to  be  uuilbna.  each  current  circulating  in  a  plane  at  ri^t  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  power.    In  fig.  234,  the  currentB  are 

shown  as  at  a,  i,  o,  circulating  in  a  uni- 
form direction  around  the  particles  of  a 
bar  magnet,  of  which  the  south  pole,  s,  is 
nearest  the  observer.  The  resultant  effect 
of  these  united  and  concordant  small  cur- 
rents would  be  equivalent  to  that  produced 
bv  a  single  current  winding  in  a  snirsl 
direction  unifurmlv  around  the  bar  wnich 
would  occupy  the  axis  of  such  a  spirsL 
In  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
pi>inting  nort&  and  south,  currents  would 
ascend  on  the  western  side  and  descend  on 
the  c;kfti.rii.  No  dt-iiiiite  proof  of  the  existence  of  tliese  currents 
can  be  iriven,  n-jr  can  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  such  cur- 
rents in  jH?nu:iiierit  maimets  be  assigned  ;  but  granting  that  such 
eurreiits  do  exist,  all  tlie  mutual  actions  between  wires  which 
convf  v  currents  and  permanent  magnets  follow  as  a  matter  of 
nece>sitT. 

1^307)  Mutual  Lfuenct  of  Wires  ichlch  are  ccnteying  Cur- 
rents. — VTe  proct*cd  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  these  conse- 
quences,    u  hen  two  wires  are  freely  sus|  ended  near  each  other, 

and  electrical  currents 
are  transmitted  through 
them,  the  wires  will  be 
mutually  repulsive  if  the 
currents  pass  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  they 
will  attract  each  other  if 
the  currents  be  in  the 
same  direction.  Fig. 
235  will  explain  the  rea- 
son. When  the  currents 
are  in  opposite  directions 
i2So.  1),  the  magi.etisra  on  one  side  of  tlie  wires  is  exiictly  similar 
lo  that  in  the  contiguous  side  of  the  secjud  wire,  as  indicated  by 
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the  arrows  arranged  around  p  and  v.  The  two  nortli  poles  and 
the  two  Boath  polea  consequently  repel  each  other:  whereas 
when  the  current  is  passing  through  the  two  wires  in  the  same 
direction,  as  shown  in  No.  2,  the  effects  are  exactly  reversed ; 
attraction  follows,  and  if  the  wires  be  fi-eely  snspended,  as  in 
Snow  Harris's  arrangement,  represented  in  ng.  236,  they  will 
place  themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 
iWee  concentric  troughs  containing  mer-  Fio.  asB. 

cor;  are  arranged  on  a  small  stand  ;  the 
cnrrent  passes  &om  one  of  the  wires  of 
the  battery  to  the  central  trough,  returns 
by  the  inner  loop  of  wire  to  the  second 
trough,  and  by  the  outer  loop  ia  trans- 
mitted to  the  exterior  trough,  which  is  ip 
communication  with  the  other  wire  from 
the  battery.  This  attraction  between 
cnrrents  which  are  passing  in  the  same 
direction  may  be  rendered  evident  in  the 
contiguous  coils  of  a  helix :  from  this 
cause,  a  helix  formed  of  a  slender  harp- 
rachord  wire  shortens  itself  when  tlie  cnrrent  is  transmitted,  hut 
recovers  its  former  dimensions  when  the  current  is  intermitted. 
Now  if  it  be  granted  that  in  every  bar  magnet  electrical  currents 
are  perpetually  circulating  around  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  a  line  joining  the  magnetic  poles,  we 
have  in  the  foregoing  experiments  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tendency  of  a  magnet 
to  place  itself  across  a  wire  which  is  con- 
veying  an  electric  current,  since,  by 
such  a  movement,  the  currents  in  the 
magnet  and  in  the  wire  assume  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  each  other.  Let  p  q  (fig. 
237),  represent  a  wire  conveying  an  elec- 
tric current  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow ; 

H  will  indicate  the  north  end  of  a  magnet  in  which  the  currents 
supposed  to  circulate  around  its  particles  would  he  parallel  to 
the  current  in  the  wire  p  q. 
If  the  magnet  be  station- 
ary whilst  the  wire  is  move- 
able, the  wire  will  place  itself 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnet. 
In  ^.  238,  a  plate  of  zinc,  z, 
is  represented  as  connected  by 
a  loop  of  wire  with  the  copper 
plate  0 ;  both  are  suspended 
m  a  tube  containing  diluted 
acid,  and  the  little  battery  is 
made  to  float  in  a  vessel  of 
water  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of 
coik,  D.    If  the  north  end  of 
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a  magnet,  n,  be  presented  towards  the  loop  in  the  directioB 
ehown  in  the  cut,  the  wire  will  be  attracted,  and  will  place  itsdf 
midway  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  magnet ;  but  if  thfi 
south  end  be  presented,  the  wire  will  be  repelled ;  the  little  float* 
ing  combination  will  turn  half  round  so  as  to  reverse  its  direo- 
tion,  and  then  will  be  attracted. 

Motion  is  also  produced  in  a  wire  which  conveys  a  cnirent,  if 
it  be  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the  two  poles  of  a  hoise- 
shoe  magnet  placed  upon  its  side,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire 
dipping  mto  a  trough  of  mercury  connected  with  one  wire  of  die 
battery,  whilst  it  rests  by  a  hook  at  its  upper  end  npon  a  metal- 
lic arm  which  is  in  communication  with  the  otlier  wire  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing, 
the  suspended  wire  will  be  either  attracted  or  repelled,  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  on  Uie  oppo- 
site magnetism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wire  ;  tlie  lower  end  will 
be  thrown  out  of  the  trough  of  mercury ;  this  movement  will 
break  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  and  the  wire  will  then 
cease  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  magnet  imtil  it  falls  back  again 
into  the  mercury  ;  the  battery  contact  is  by  this  means  renewed, 
and  the  same  series  of  motions  is  repeated.  A  spur  whed  or 
star,  if  substituted  for  the  wire,  may  in  this  manner  be  kept  in 
continual  revolution ;  for  as  one  radius  is  thrown  ont,  another 
enters  the  mercury,  and  thus  renews  the  connexion  with  the 
battery,  till  it  in  its  turn  makes  way  for  another. 

(308)  Electro-Magnetic  Hotations. — The  movements  just  de- 
scribed are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  magnet  and  the  wire  pro- 
duce on  each  otlier.  K  the  action  of  the  electric  current  be 
limited  to  a  single  pole  of  the  magnet,  a  continuous  rotation  of 
the  pole  round  the  connecting  wire  may  be  obtained  ;  or  if  the 
magnet  be  fixed  whilst  tlie  wire  is  moveable,  the  wire  will  re- 
volve around  the  magnet. 

Faraday,  by  whom  these  rotations  were  first  investigated,  was 
led  to  their  discoveiy  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic 
current  acts  upon  a  magnetic  needle  which  is  moved  in  its  vicin- 
ity. If  the  conducting  wire  be  placed  perpendicularlv,  and  a 
needle  poised  horizontally  at  its  centre  be  made  gradually  to  ap- 
proach the  wire  on  one  side,  each  pole  of  the  needle  is  first  at- 
tracted, and  on  ccmtinuing  the  movement  across  the  wire,  is  then 
repelled  by  the  wire  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  the  needle  is 
re])elled  where  it  was  previously  attracted.  The  points  indicated 
in  fig.  239  by  the  letters  a  a,  represent  the  positions  of  the  wire 

when  it  produced  attraction;  r 
Fio.  239.        R^  those  in  which  it  occasioned 

repulsion  :  at  the  points  s  and  n 

midway  between  a  and  r,  the 

y^  ^\  needle  is  neither   attracted  nor 

^~"^  ^"^^  repelled.       From    these    result* 

Faraday  concluded  that  each  ]>ole  has  a  tendency  to  revolve 
round  tne  wire,  and  therefore  that  the  wire  had  a  similar  ten- 
dency to  revolve  round  the  poles ;  tlie  revolution  of  the  north 
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end  of  the  needle,  it  wae  expected,  would  be  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  afismned  by  the  sonth  end.  Experiment  complete- 
ly verified  these  ejq>ectationB.  The  facts  admit  of  being  shown 
in  a  variety  of  forms. 

No.  1,  fig.  240,  shows  an  arrangement  by  which  the  magnet 
may  be  made  to  revolve 

around  the  fixed  wire,  F10..240. 

a  h  ;  ff  are  the  north 
ends  of  two  bar  mag* 
nets,  which  are  united 
below,  and  terminate  in 
a  pivot,  g ;  this  pivot 
works  upon  a  hard  steel 
plate  in  the  board,  a  b  : 
c  ^  is  a  wooden  ring 
which  contains  mercu- 
ry, and  is  in  metallic 
cbmmanication  with 
the  cup,  e.  At  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  the  mag- 
nets is  a  small  brass 
hook  which  dips  into 
the    mercury    of    the  z  2 

trough,  0  dj  for  convey- 
ing the  current  transmitted  through  the  wire,  a  by  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  o.  As  soon  as  the  connexion  of  the  cups  a 
and  e  is  made  with  the  battery,  the  magnet  begins  to  rotate 
around  the  wire,  a  },  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  cur- 
rent passes ;  if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  revers^,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation  is  reversed  likewise.  No.  2  is  a  similar  ar- 
rangement for  showing  the  rotation  of  the  wire,  ff  A,  around  the. 
norm  end  of  the  magnet,  a  h ;  the  current  enters  at  the  cup,y^, 
divides  itself,  and  passes  down  g  and  h  into  the  ring,  0  d^  wnich 
contains  mercury,  and  is  supported  above  the  board,  0  d,  by  the 
stand,  A  B ;  the  circuit  is  completed  b^  means  of  the  cup  e :  re- 
versal of  the  current  reverses  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  If  die 
current  descend  in  the  wire  around  the  north  end  of  the  magnet, 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch  lying  with  the  face  upwards.  The  current  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  upper  half  of  the  magnet  itself,  and  if  deli- 
cately poised,  the  bar  may  thus  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  upon 
its  own  axis.  These  rotations  may  also  be  exhibited  by  liquid 
and  by  gaseous  conductors ;  if  the  wires  from  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery  be  made  to  dip  into  mercury,  the  mercury  over  the  point 
where  the  wires  terminate  will  rotate  rapidly  if  a  magnet  be  held 
above  or  below  the  spot.  The  flame  oi  the  voltaic  arc  revolves 
with  equal  regularity  and  distinctness  under  magnetic  influence ; 
thus  by  making  a  powerM  horse-shoe  magnet  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  transmitting  the  current  through  the  magnet  itself,  the 
voltaic  arc  of  flame  which  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  its  poles 
will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flame  which  may  be 


drawn  from  the  other  pole.  This  magnetic  rotation  of  the  elec- 
tric dischan^  ie  aleo  well  exhibited  when  the  induced  cnrrent  of 
Bohmkorff^  coil  is  transmitted  throngh  an  ezhansted  globe  im- 
mediately over  the  pole  of  an  electro-maguet,  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  heing  reverBed  with  each  reversal  of  the  magnetism. 
^^De  La  Kive,  Electricity,  Walker's  Translation,  VoL  iL 
p.  308.) 

A  bcantiful  proof  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  circuit  bo  long  ae  the  current  is  pawing,  is  exhibited  by  the 
rotatiun  of  the  battery  it£elf,  in  obedience  to  tiie  action  of  a  mag- 
net ;  the  experiment  may  be  made  as  follows : — Let  a  double 
cylinder  of  copper,  shown  in  section  at  c,  fig.  241,  of  about  two 
mches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  high,  be  formed 
Fis.  S41.  into  a  cell  capable  of  containing  liquid,  and  be  sup- 
ported by  a  point  attached  to  a  connecting  Btrip  of 
copper,  over  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet ;  let  a  cylin- 
der of  zinc,  z,  be  supported  on  a  second  point  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  copper :  as  soon 
as  a  little  diluted  acid  is  poured  into  the  cell,  the 
zinc  will  b^in  to  revolve  around  the  magnet  in 
one  direction,  while  the  copper  rotates  in  the  oppo- 
site ;  the  current  iB  ascending  in  the  copper,  whilst 
in  the  zinc  it  is  deecending  around  the  same  mag- 
netic pole :  roimd  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  the 
cylinder  of  zinc  will  move  in  the  same  direction  aa 
tne  hands  of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with  its  face 
upwards. 

Aiii]>ere  liaB  explained  these  rotations  by  means 
of  tlie  theory  to  Mliich  allusion  has  already  been 
made ;  but  it  will  not  be  needful  to  pursue  thia 
part  of  the  subject  furtlior.         „  .  ,  , 

(309)  Electric  Telegraph. — nie  moat  importaat  ana.remarK- 
able  of  the  uses  which  have  been  made  of  electricity,  consists  in 
its  application  to  telegraphic  purposes ;  an  application  which  has 
not  only  brought  distant  towns  upon  tlie  same  island  or  continent 
within  tiie  means  of  instantaneous  communication  with  each 
other,  but  wliicli  has  spanned  the  seas,  and  placed  an  insular  me- 
trxjpoiis  like  London  within  momentaiy  reacn  of  the  distant  capi- 
tals of  the  continent. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  numberlesB  modiiieations  and  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  wliich  have  been  suggested  or  practised  for  car- 
rying out  telegraphic  communications  by  means  of  electricity, 
since  the  year  1837,  which  is  memorable  as  the  period  at  which 
Cooke  aiid  AVheatstono  took  out  their  iirst  patent  for  electric 
telegraphing,  and  proved  to  the  world  the  possibility  of  trans, 
mittiiig  and  receiving  signals  produced  by  electricity,  with  faciU- 
ty  and  with  certainty  through  insulating  wires  of  great  length. 
On  the  present  occasion,  an  outline  of  the  esBCutial  parts  of  the 
telegraphic  system  which  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country  ie 
all  uiat  can  be  attempted. 
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The  electric  telegraph  may  be  r^arded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts — viz. :  1.  The  Battery^  or  source  of  electric  power.  2.  The 
J^n^,  or  the  means  of  transmitting:  the  signals.  3.  llie  telegraphic 
indicatory  or  instrument  for  exhibiting  tne  signals. 

1.  ITie  BaMery. — The  apparatus  for  producing  the  signals  is 
simply  a  voltaic  battery,  any  form  of  which  may  be  used ;  but 
the  one  commonly  employed  consists  of  a  series  of  alternate  pairs 
of  copper  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates  arranged  in  wooden 
troughs,  sub-divided  into  compartments,  similar  to  those  used 
with  Smee's  battery  (fig.  213).  These  compartments,  after  the 
plates  have  been  introduced,  are  filled  with  sand,  which  is  then 
moistened  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  form  of  instru- 
ment the  risk  of  leakage  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration is  lessened  :  the  charge  requires  renewing  once  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  irequency  witn  which  the  tele- 
graph is  used.  Another  form  of  battery  which  has  been  found  to 
be  effective  for  a  long  period,  consists  of  plates  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  and  gas  coke,  excited  by  solid  sulphate  of  mercury  moist- 
ened with  water ;  they  are  arranged  in  compartments,  similar  to 
those  used  for  the  moistened  sand. 

2.  The  Line. — ^The  conducting  wire  was  formerly  made  of 
copper,  but  is  now  generally  made  of  iron  wire  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  thick,  coated  with  zinc,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation. 
For  the  purpose  of  insulation  this  wire  is  supported  upon  wooden 

Sosts,  which  are  firmly  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  which  are  kept 
ry  at  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  cap  or  case  of  wood, 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  between  the  sides  of  which  and 
the  post  is  an  interval  of  air.  To  the  sides  of  this  cap  short  tubes 
of  porcelain,  or  supports  of  glass,  are  attached,  and  through  these 
insulating  tubes  the  wire  passes.  Suppose  that  a  message  is  to 
be  transmitted  from  London  to  Manchester ;  a  continuous  insu- 
lated conducting  wire  must  extend  between  the  instrument  or  bat- 
tery in  London  and  the  instimment  at  Manchester  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  signals,  and  there  must  also  be  a  continuous  conducting 
communication  to  complete  the  circuit  between  Manchester  and 
London.  This  return  conductor  may  consist  of  a  second  metallic 
wire  which  must  be  insulated  from  the  earth  and  from  the  first 
wire,  though  it  may  be  suspended  from  the  same  posts  side  by 
side  with  the  first.  The  earlier  telegraphic  lines  were  all  made 
in  this  way. 

It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Steinheil  that  the  second  me- 
tallic wire  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  earth  itself  may 
be  employed  as  the  conductor  for  completing  the  return  commu- 
nication between  the  two  distant  stations.  The  possibility  of  do- 
ing this  arises  from  the  law  of  conduction  in  solids — viz.,  that  the 
conducting  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  conductor.  The  earth  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
many  thousand  times  inferior  in  power  to  any  of  the  metals,  if 
columns  of  each  metal  and  of  the  earth  of  equal  diameter  be 
compared.  But  it  is  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  area 
of  the  conducting  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  two  stations. 
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and  thiiB  a  line  of  coiiiniunicatinn  ma;  be  obtained  vhich  actnsllj 
offers  a  smalW  amount  of  reeietaiice  than  the  metallic  part  of 
the  circnit.  In  practice  all  that  is  found  neceBBarr,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  tliis  conductine  power  of  the  eartb,  and  to  enb- 
Btitute  it  for  tlie  return  wire  of  the  telegraph,  conaiBte  in  lading 
a  wire  from  the  telegraphic  apparatne  at  one  end,  into  the  earth, 
the  wire  being  attached  to  a  plate  of  copper  which  expowi 
several  square  feet  of  surface,  and  this  copper  plate  is  buried  in 
the  ground,  as  represented  at  p  (figs.  242,  243,  244).  B;  in- 
creaeing  the  size  of  this  plate,  any  extent  of  finrface  of  contact 
with  the  earth  may  be  obtained,  and  thus  the  intrineic  inf^oritj 
of  the  earth  to  the  metals  as  regards  its  conducting  power  is  more 
than  compensated  for. 

The  general  plan  of  this  arrangement  will  be  nnderetood  from 
fig.  242,  iQ  which  u  and  i  represent  two  telegraphic  instmmeQia, 


one  stationed,  we  will  suppose,  in  Manchester,  the  other  in  Lon- 
doii.  L  is  the  metallic  liue  or  wire  of  communication  which  con- 
nects the  stations ;  e  is  the  earth  ;  and  r,  Q,  copper  plates  at- 
tached to  wires,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  each  instrument 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  messaoe  to  be  in  the  act  of  transmis&ioD 
from  I,  the  instrument  in  London,  to  m,  the  instrument  in  Man- 
chester ;  if  c  z  represent  the  battery  at  the  London  station,  the 
current  will  take  tlie  course  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  it  will  pass 
from  c  to  a  wire  connected  with  the  earth  plate,  p,  thence  it  wUI 
pass  through  the  200  miles  of  earth  between  the  two  cities  ;  at  q 
it  will  be  taken  np  again,  and  be  transmitted  by  the  wire  to  the 
instrument,  m,  thence  it  will  be  conveyed  along  the  metallic  wire, 
L,  and  back  again  to  London,  where  it  will  pass  through  the  in- 
strument, I,  and  so  return  to  the  end,  z,  of  the  battery. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  insulate  the  conducting  wire  by 
supporting  it  in  the  air  on  posts,  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  re- 
quires to  be  covered  with  an  insulating  material.  Caoutchouc 
and  gutta-|)ercha  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
In  this  case  it  is  usual  to  substitute  copper  wires  for  the  iron  ones, 
as  owing  to  the  superior  conducting  power  of  copper,  a  wire  of 
much  smaller  diameter  can  be  employed  without  adding  to  the 
resistance,  and  a  saving  of  space  and  of  insulating  material  is 
thus  effected.     The  wires,  after  having  been  covered  with  a  coat- 
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in^  of  gatta-pcrcha  about  i  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  inclosed 
eitrer  siiigly,  or  several  of  them  side  by  side,  in  iron  tubing,  to 
protect  them  from  mechanical  injury;  they  are  then  placed 
under  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  gas  or  water.  In  the  sub-marine  telegraphs,  copper  wires 
coated  with  ffutta-percha  are  careftilly  arranged  round  a  central 
rope  of  f arrea  hemp  into  a  compouna  rope,  which  contains  sever- 
al strands  of  conducting  wire ;  the  whole  is  protected  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  flexible  metallic  covering,  formed  by  carefully  twisting 
several  iron  wires  around  the  compound  conducting  rope  already 
described ;  the  exterior  is  often  further  protected  by  an  outer 
covering  of  tarred  hemp  or  other  analogous  material.  The  cable 
having  oeen  previously  coiled  up  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  one 
of  its  extremities  having  been  properly  secured  upon  the  shore,  it 
is  carefully  lowered  into  the  sea ;  from  its  weight,  the  electric 
rope  at  once  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  is  gradually  paid  out  over 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  opposite  shore  is  safely  gained,  the 
extremities  of  the  conducting  wire  are  connected  on  either  side 
with  other  wires  which  are  in  communication  with  the  telegraphic 
apparatus,  and  the  signals  can  be  at  once  transmitted. 

In  cases  in  which  the  wires  are  insulated  with  ffutta-percha, 
and  are  then  encased  in  iron  tubes,  or  sunk  beneatn  a  body  of 
water,  it  has  been  observed  that  if  the  wire  be  connected  with  the 
battery,  the  signal  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  op- 
posite extremity ;  and  that  if  the  battery  contact  be  broken,  there 
18  not  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  electric  action  at  the  distant 
point. 

Faraday  {Phil.  Mag..,  March,  1854)  has  shown  that  this  retar- 
dation is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  gutta- 
percha insulator.  The  insulated  wire,  in  fact,  forms  a  Leyden 
jar ;  the  gutta-percha  is  the  dielectric ;  the  wire  within  forms 
file  inner  coating,  and  the  iron  tube,  or  water  of  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  it,  forms  the  exterior  coating.  The  time  lost  at  first  is 
that  which  is  expended  in  giving  to  the  guttarpercha  its  charge ; 
and  the  current  which  is  observed  to  continue  for  a  short  time 
after  the  wire  has  been  disconnected  with  the  battery,  is  produced 
by  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  electricity  which  had  been  com- 
niiunicated  by  lateral  induction  to  the  gutta-percha :  the  gutta- 
percha in  this  case  becomes  polarized,  just  in  tiie  same  manner  as 
the  ^lass  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar.  When  the  wires  are  sus- 
pended in  air,  no  retardation  of  this  kind  is  observed ;  and  no 
after  current  is  perceived.  The  gutta-percha  in  such  a  case  can- 
not assume  the  polarized  condition,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
conducting  communication  with  its  external  surface,  by  whicn 
the  induct  electricity  could  be  carried  off. 

Supposing  that  the  line  of  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  have  now  to  consider : — 

3.  The  Instrument  for  Exhihitmg  the  Signals, — ^The  indica- 
tor, or  instrument  by  which  the  signals  are  exhibited,  is  essen- 
tially a  galvanometer,  in  which  the  astatic  needles  are  suspended 
vertically,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  direction.    A 
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V  cf  the  cihI  u  ihcyvB  at  i?.  f^.  dl3L    One  of  the  needles 

it :  the  oth^'  needle,  a  t.  i£ 
r:pffe6ttnred  in  n»>Dt  ^^f  the  diml^Ute,  f  r, 
of  the  icfiomziKBt.  The  D«edkB  are  digfat- 
\j  hmr-Ier  at  their  lover  extremities  than 
at  their  npfxr  ones,  in  order  that  vhtn 
d&§tvrl>«d  Dvin  the  Tertical  line,  thej  maj 
again  reesme  it  when  the  dianirt«ig  force 
cewcii  ttj  ftet.  The  motions  of  the  needle 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  are  limited  bv  a 
little  irorr  stod.  vkich  pnojeet»  on  eitLer 
ade  from  the  face ot  the  di^l:  loesof  time^ 
vhieh  voald  otherwise  be  occasioned  bj 
the  onnece^ipary  It^gth  of  the  osciDadons 
of  the  needle,  is  thus  presented,  l  and  p 
are  the  vires  which  oi-mmonicate  with  the 
distant  station ;  c  z  is  the  batterr ;  h  is 
the  handle  bj  which  the  instroment  is 
worked.  Fi^I  241  £»  intended  to  illustrate 
the  {mieiple  npon  which  sneh  an  instm- 
ment  is  mMe  to  exhibit  the  signals ;  the 

of  its  c»>nstnxcti«xi  have  been  sliirfitlT  modilied  in  the 


diagrams,  in  order  that  the  coarse  of  the  dec6ic  current  may  be 


Fte.  i 


more  clearlv  traceii.  Xo.  1  repre.-^.vits  a  hack  view  of  the  essen- 
tial parts  ot  the  instnimeiit,  wlion  at  n^>t  and  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive a  luos^age  from  the  d*-r;i:it  extremitr.  In  this  position, 
supposinff  the  current  to  oriiriniite  fr.:.:n  the' distant  battery,  and 
to  enter  the  sralvanometer  g  bv  the  wire  l,  it  will  j^ass  through  the 
coil,  will  make  its  exit  by  the  wire  uvhjh  the  ritrht  hand,  which  is 
attached  to  the  metallic  spring  t :  tnence  it  will  pass  along  the 
brass  crosspiece,  d^  into  the  metallic  spring,  v,  ana  complete  the 
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cii^uit  tlirough  the  wire  attached  to  the  plate  p  and  the  earth  b, 
by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  difit^pt  station.  The  battery  shown 
at  0  z  is  inactive  daring  the  whole  of  this  sta^e :  the  wires  which 
proceed  from  its  two  extremities  are  attached  to  insulated  pieces 
of  brass  at  either  end  of  the  vertical  piece  which  is  connected 
with  d.  No  current  therafore  can  in  this  position  be  transmitted 
from  this  battery,  since  the  wire  proceeding  from  o  is  completely 
insulated.  But  suppose  it  be  desired  to  transmit  a  signal  from 
this  instrument  to  the  distant  station  : — by  means  of  the  handle  h 
(fig.  248),  the  piece  to  which  d  is  attached  can  be  pressed  ac^ainst 
one  of  the  springs  at  t  (fig.  244,  2),  whilst  its  lower  extremity  by 
the  same  movement  is  pressed  against  the  other  spring  v ;  the 
current  now  passes  from  the  battery  in  the  direction  shown  by 
the  arrows.  Trom  o  it  proceeds  to  v,  thence,  through  the  wire 
attached  to  p,  into  the  earth ;  then,  through  the  distant  station, 
where  the  instrument  is  arranged  for  receiving  the  signals,  as  in 
No.  1,  and  it  then  produces  a  deflection  of  its  needle.  Tiience 
the  current  returns  by  l  to  the  galvanometer  coil  o,  and  then  de- 
flects the  needle,  returns  through  the  wire  attached  to  the  spring 
ty  and  by  the  metallic  piece  d  completes  the  circuit  through  tlie 
wire  attached  to  z. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  reversing  the  movement  given  to  tlie 
handle  h,  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the 
needles  in  the  coil  will  be  reversed  both  in  the  near  and  in  the 
distant  instrument,  as  shown  at  No.  3.  As  soon  as  the  operator 
has  finished  making  his  signals,  the  snrings,  v  and  tj  restore  the 
crosspiece  d^  to  the  position  shown  in  No.  1,  and  thus  the  instru- 
ment ait  once  adjusts  itself  for  receiving  the  signals  from  the 
distant  station ;  the  battery  at  o  z  being  thrown  out  of  action 
and  the  conducting  conm:iunication  with  the  line  bein^  restored 
through  the  crosspiece,  rf,  by  the  self-acting  power  of  tiie  instru- 
ment itself. 

By  this  arrangement  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  needle  is 
always  produced  at  the  same  instant  at  both  stations,  so  that  the 

fiver  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  each  perceive  the  signal, 
ince  the  needle  admits  of  being  moved  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  it  is  clear  that  by  combining  together  on  a  definite  plan 
a  certain  number  of  these  movements,  any  letter  or  word  may  be 
transmitted ;  thus  two  movements  of  the  upper  end  of  the  needle 
to  the  right  may  show  the  letter  A ;  three  movements  in  the 
same  direction  the  letter  £ ;  four  might  indicate  C;  one  to  the 
right  and  one  to  the  left  D ;  and  so  on.' 

By  employing  two  or  more  needles  in  each  instrument,  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  signals  can  be  transmitted  in  the 
same  time,  but  each  needle  requires  a  separate  conducting  wire, 
though  the  number  of  batteries  need  not  be  increased. 

§  V.    MAONETO-ELECrRICTTT. 

(810)  VoUa-Meciric  Inductiori. — The  term  voUa-dectrtcindtuy- 
tion  was  given  by  Faraday  to  the  production  of  secondary  cur- 
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reoti,  or  eimentB  in  doied  wires  obtuned  by  indiictiTe  ftctfai; 
flrom  wireB  ccm^ejing  eimrenti  in  the  vieinitj  of  floch  doted  cu^ 
cuitB.  Hie  circnniBtanoeB  nnder  which  tiiese  conoots  are  fbnned 
will  be  best  nndentood  by  a  deeeriptioii  of  an  experiment  If  t 
wire  through  which  a  voltaic  cmrait  is  paanng  be  placed  panQcl 
to  a  second  wire,  the  two  extremities  of  which  an  eoiineeted  with 
the  ends  of  a  sensitive  j^Tanometer,  no  peroeptible  effect  is  pro- 
dnced  in  die  second  wire  so  long  as  the  cmrant  passes  withoot 
interraption  threngh  the  first  wire ;  bat  if  the  cmrent  threi^  the 
first  wire  {or  primary  eurreni  as  it  may  for  the  sake  of  distmctioa 
be  termed)  be  suddenly  stopped  by  intermpting  the  connexioii 
with  the  battery,  a  Monndary  eurretU  of  momentary  daralion  is 
produced  in  the  second  wire,  and  this  current  ia  dii^Kl,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  battery  wirsL  On 
Again  completing  the  communication  between  the  first  wire  and 
the  battery,  a  momentary  current  or  wave  of  electricity  is  agun 
transmitted  through  the  second  wire,  but  it  is  now  inivmrn^  or  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  current. 

Tnese  effects  may  be  mucn  incressed,  if  instead  of  employii^ 
simple  wires,  the  wires  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  two  ooncentne 
helices ;  the  wire  which  is  to  convey  the  primary  eorrent,  or 
primary  coil,  bdng  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  for  the  seoondsiy 
current,  and  the  ends  of  the  secondfisry  coil  being  connected  ss 
before  with  the  extremities  of  llie  galvanometer.  Under  then 
dreumstances  the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the 
moment  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  batterr.  but  after 
a  few  oscillations  the  needle  will  return  to  its  original  position, 
notwithstanding  that  the  current  through  the  primarv  coil  is  main- 
tained ;  the  instant,  however,  that  the  primary  coil  is  separated 
from  its  contact  with  the  battery,  a  powa:iul  momentary  impulse, 
from  a  current  through  the  secondary  coil  in  a  direction  the  re-  • 
verse  of  the  former,  will  be  produced  upon  tlie  galvanometer 
needle. 

Similar  effects  are  exhibited  by  causing  the  primary  coil, 
whilst  it  is  transmitting  the  battery  current,  suddenly  to  approach 
towards,  or  to  recede  from,  the  secondary  coil  which  is  in  connex- 
ion with  the  galvanometer.  During  the  approach  of  the  coiL  the 
secondary  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  one, 
but  dnring  the  withdrawal  of  the  coil  the  secondary  current  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  primary  current.  If  a  small  helix  be 
substituted  for  the  galvanometer  in  die  secondary  coil,  a  steel 
needle  may  be  magnetized  by  the  induction  of  these  instantaneous 
currents,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  thus  induced  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  By  discharge 
mg  a  Leyden  jar  through  a  primary  coil  properly  insulated,  a 
secondary  current  may  be  obtamed  in  the  otner  helix,  bnt  in  this 
case  it  is  always  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  produced  on 
breaking  contact  with  the  battery. 

(311)  Magneto-Electric  Induction. — Since  dectricity  may  be 
made  to  elicit  magnetism  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
converse  operation  of  obtaining  electricity  by  means  of  magnetism 
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ehotild  likewise  be  practicable.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  solve  this  problem,  Faraday  succeeded  in  discovering  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  ensure  the  result  {Phil.  Trans.^  1832,  p.  125). 
The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  conditions. 
Let  the  extremities  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire  be  connected  by 
means  of  wires  several  feet  in  length  with  the  two  ends  of  a  gal- 
vanometer, so  that  the  needles  shall  be  beyond  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  magnetic  bars  to  be  employed.  Motion  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet  across  the  coils  of  the  helix  instantly  produces  a  cur- 
rent in  the  wire ;  if,  for  example,  a  bar  ma^et  be  introduced 
into  the  axis  of  the  helix,  an  unmediate  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer needle  is  produced ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  allowed  to 
remain  motionless  within  the  helix,  the  needle  after  a  few  oscilla- 
tions returns  to  its  zero ;  the  instant,  however,  that  the  magnet  is 
withdrawn,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  marked 
end  of  a  maOTetic  bar  is  introduced  into  a  right-handed  helix,  the 
current  whicn  is  produced  so  passes  through  the  coils  as  to  enter 
the  helix  at  that  extremity  at  which  the  magnet  enters ;  so  that 
the  current  under  these  circumstances  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with  its 
face  upwards. 

I^  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  helix,  so  long 
as  it  remains  unmagnetized  no  current  is  produced,  but  if  the  op- 
posite poles  of  two  bar  magnets  be  presented  one  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  soft  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  temporarily  magnetic 
by  inducticMi,  a  momentary  current  is  produced  whilst  it  is  ac- 
quirinff  magnetism,  and  this  current  corresponds  in  direction  with 
tnat  which  would  be  occasioned  by  introducing  a  bar  magnet,  the 
poles  of  which  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the  tempo- 
rary magnet. 

In  like  manner  when  two  concentric  helices  are  arranged  as 
in  the  experiment  on  volta-electric  induction  (310),  and  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  primary  coil,  a  much  more 
powerful  secondary  current  is  obtained  than  when  the  two  coils 
only  are  used  ;  since  the  soft  iron  in  acquiring  and  in  losing  mag- 
netism produces  a  secondary  current,  wnich  in  each  case  occurs  m 
the  same  direction  as  that  induced  by  the  primary  coil  alone.  If 
a  bar  of  copper  be  substituted  for  the  iron  bar  or  core  in  the 
primary  coil,  the  current  is  not  stronger  than  when  the  two  coils 
alone  are  employed. 

If,  as  Ampere  supposes,  a  series  of  electric  currents  are  per- 
petually circulating  around  the  component  particles  of  a  bar 
magnet,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis, — the  mo- 
tion of  a  magnet  in  the  axis  of  a  helix,  the  opposite  extremities 
of  which  are  in  metallic  communication  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  circuit,  must  necessarily  produce  a  current  in  such 
a  helix ;  for  the  magnet  corresponds  to  a  helix  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing ;  experiment  shows  that  Sie  direction 
of  the  currents  induced  by  the  magnet  is  precisely  such  as  would 
be  required  by  Ampere's  theory.  ^ 
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(313)  Ruhmkorffa  Induction  Cod. — ^Tbe  second&rr  cumnti 
wbidi  are  obtained  by  maffnetic  indnctioD  poBBees  a  high  degra 
of  intensity ;  if  the  circuit  be  broken  at  the  moment  that  the  cw- 
rent  is  pasBing,  a  brilliant  spark  vill  be  observed  at  the  point  at 
which  the  interruption  is  occasioned. 


An  effective  apparatus  for  ezhibitine  these  secondarT  cnmnts 
has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  but  it  has  recentlv  been  roh 
dered  still  more  efficient  by  Bnhmkorfil  One  of  its  forms  it 
represented  in  fig.  345,  in  which  Ko.  1  shows  a  vertical  eectios  (tf 


the  coil  through  its  long  axis,  the  other  parts  being  shown  In  per- 
spective. It  consists  mainly  of  two  concentric  helices  of  copper 
wire ;  the  primary  or  inner  coil,  A  A,  consisting  of  a  stouter  and 
shorter  wire  than  the  secondarr  coil,  b  b,  which  is  made  of  a  very 
long,  thin  wire,  insulated  hj  silk,  and  each  layer  of  coils  is  care- 
fully insulated  from  the  adjacent  layer :  *  m  is  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
wire  placed  i[i  the  axis  oi  the  coils.  At  +  and  —  are  binding- 
screws  for  connecting  the  primary  coil  with  a  voltaic  battery  of 
three  or  four  elements.  This  primary  coil  is  not  continuous 
throughout  its  length,  hut  admits  of  being  broken  at  c  and  d :  d 
is  a  small  armature  of  soft  iron,  to  the  under  surface  of  whicn  a 
plate  of  platinum  is  riveted,  and  the  upper  surface  of  c  is  also  faced 
with  platinum..  So  long  as  c  and  a  tonch  each  other,  the  cur- 
rent circulates  uninterruptedly  through  a  a  :  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  passes  through  a  a,  the  iron  core  h,  becomes  magnetic  and 
attracts  d,  consequently  the  contact  between  c  and  a  is  inter- 


*  In  Rabmkorff'8  10-inch 
IBS  feet  loD^, 


1  the  inner  or  primar?  wire  iB  0-OS8M  Inch  thick  ind 

beiDB  ronncd  upoD  tbe  inslrumait.    The  ontcr  or  sec> 

onduj  (tnl  11  0-OlSlS  incfa  thick,  and  26,246  feet  in  length,  dlMiibotcd  in  10,000  eoO*. 
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mpted ;  the  cnrrent  immediately  ceases  to  flow  through  a  a,  the 
ma^etism  in  m  disappears  instantly,  the  hammer,  d^  falls,  contact 
wim  c  and  with  the  battery  is  immediately  renewed,  d  is  attracted 
again,  and  it  immediately  falls  back  upon  c.  Thus  the  battery 
itself  acts  as  a  means  of  making  and  breaking  the  contact  seyeral 
hundred  times  in  a  minute.  A  powerful  current  is  induced  in 
the  secondary  coil,  b  b,  by  each  ot  these  momentary  currents  in 
▲  A.  In  this  instrument  the  secondary  current  is  always  trans- 
mitted in  one  direction  only,  the  induced  current  on  breaking 
contact  being  the  only  one  which  has  sufficient  intensity  to  tra- 
verse tiie  coiL  No.  2  shows  an  end  view  of  the  coil,  and  exhibits 
more  distinctly  the  parts  by  which  the  contact  is  made  and 
broken.  The  same  letters  apply  in  both  cases.  The  shocks  are 
of  such  intensity  as  to  be  very  painful  and  ofbeu  dangerous,  even 
though  experienced  only  for  an  instant.  A  continuous  stream  of 
spar&  will  pass  between  the  insulated  ends  of  the  secondary  wire, 
e  f.  A  Ley  den  jar  may  be  charged  by  the  secondary  current, 
and  the  power  of  the  instrument  may  be  much  increased  by  con- 
necting the  priman/  wire  with  the  modification  of  the  Levden 
jar,  wnich  is  conunonly  called  a  condenser :  it  consists  of  a  band 
of  brown  paper,  or,  better,  of  oiled  silk,  on  either  side  of  which 
a  sheet  of  tmfoil  is  pasted.  40  or  60  square  feet  of  coated  surface 
are  thus  prepared  and  folded  between  two  other  bands  of  brown 
paper  or  of  silk,  and  packed  in  a  flat  w^ooden  case.  The  two  coat- 
ings are  connected  with  the  binding-screws  attached  to  c  and  d 
in  the  primarv  current.  The  principle  of  its  action  is  not  clearly 
understood ;  it  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the 
secondary  current,  but  it  adds  greatly  to  its  intensity  and  aug- 
ments the  striking  distance,  so  that,  by  its  employment,  and  by 
increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  paying  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  insulation  of  the  conducting  wires,  sparks  ot  18  or  20  inches 
in  length  and  of  great  intensity  have  been  obtained.  The  inten- 
sity ot  this  spark  is  also  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  continuity  of  tlie  primary  wire  is  broken. 
It  is  obvious  that  by  this  machine  electricity  of  low  tension  may 
be  rendered  as  intense  as  that  from  an  ordinary  plate-machine 
whilst  its  quantity  is  much  greater.  An  induction  coil  may  in- 
deed be  substituted  for  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  in  most 
cases,  with  great  advantage,  where  a  continuous  discharge  of 
sparks  is  required. 

If  the  shadow  of  the  spark  obtained  between  the  secondary 
wires  of  a  Kuhmkorff's  coil  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  the 
intense  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  a  cone  of  vapour  will  appear  to 
issue  from  the  point  of  e^u^h  wire,  due  to  the  unequal  retraction 
produced  by  the  current  of  heated  air ;  but  the  cone  from  the 
negative  wire  being  more  powerful  apparently  beats  back  the 
heated  stream  from  the  positive  wire.  These  effects  are  the  re- 
verse of  those  produced  m  the  ordinary  voltaic  arc,  in  which  the 
greatest  dispersion  of  matter  and  the  highest  temperature  is  ob- 
served to  occur  at  the  positive  electrode  (280).  It  the  discharge 
of  the  secondary  coil  be  allowed  to  occur  in  an  exhausted  receiv- 
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er,  the  phenomenon  of  the  anroral  light  is  exhibited  in  a  most 
beaatifol  manner  throogh  an  interval  of  several  feet.  Grassiot  has 
contrived  a  very  striking  modification  of  this  experiment  bv  plac- 
ing within  the  receiver  of  the  air-pnmp  a  small  tumbler  or  b^er 
lined  with  tinfoil  about  half  way  up  the  inside.  Tlie  receiver 
should  be  open  at  top  for  the  admission  of  a  sliding  rod,  which 
passes  air-ti^ht  through  a  brass  plate,  ground  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
jar ;  the  sliding  rod  is  enclosed  in  a  glass' tube  open  at  Dottom, 
and  passes  down  to  the  inside  of  the  tumbler  and  touches  the  me- 
tallic lining.  On  exhausting  the  receiver  whilst  the  plate  of  the 
pump  is  connected  with  one  terminal  of  the  secondary  coil,  and 
the  sliding  rod  with  the  other  terminal,  a  beaatifol  and  contin- 
uous cascade  of  electric  light  pours  over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler 
upon  the  metallic  plate  of  the  pump.  The  effect  is  heightened  if 
the  tumbler  be  made  of  a  fiuorescent  material,  such  as  uranium 
glass,  and  rests  upon  a  glass  dish  washed  over  with  sulphate  of 
quinine,  the  blue  fluorescence  of  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
yellow  of  the  uranium.  If,  instead  of  using  the  sort  of  Leyden 
jar  em])loyed  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  this  dischar^  be 
taken  in  an  exhausted  glass  glooe  between  two  brass  balls,  it  ex- 
hibits a  very  interesting  appearance ;  the  negative  ball  becomes 
covered  wuth  a  quiet  glow  of  light,  whilst  a  pear-shaped  luminous 
discharge  takes  place  from  the  positive  ball ;  between  the  two 
balls  is  a  small  interval  nearer  to  the  negative  than  to  the  posi- 
tive ball  which  is  not  luminous :  when  the  exhaustion  oi  the 
receiver  is  very  perfect,  the  luminous  portion  is  observed  to  1^ 
traversed  by  a  series  of  dark  bands  or  arches  concentric  w^itli  the 
positive  ball ;  the  presence  of  a  little  vapour  of  phosphorus  ren- 
ders these  dark  bands  much  more  distinct.  (Grove.) 

The  occurrence  of  these  bands  is  as  yet  unexplained  ;  ])ut  the 
attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  cause  nave  led  to  numerous  in- 
teresting investigations  by  Grove,  who  first  observed  them,  by 
Eobinson,  and  by  others,  but  particularly  by  Gassiot,  who  has 
varied  the  experiment  in  numberless  ways  {Phil.  Trans,^  1858, 
1859).  Gassiot's  principal  method  of  procedure  has  been  to  seal 
wires  of  platinunj  and  of  other  materials  of  various  sizes  an<l 
forms,  into  glass  vessels  or  tubes.  Tliese  tubes  and  vessels  were 
subsequently  exhausted  more  or  less  completely.  Various  gas- 
eous bodies  were  then  introduced,  and  were  afterwards  more  or 
less  completely  removed  by  the  air-pump  :  eftects  of  great  variety 
and  beauty  were  thus  obtained.  Tlie  general  anpearances  may 
be  thus  de8cril>ed  : — If  a  long  wide  glass  tube  mg.  246^  contain- 
ing sticks  of  caustic  potash,  at  p,  be  tilled  witli  well-aried  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  afterwards  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  the 
residual  carbonic  acid  will  be  gradually  absorbed  by  tne  caustic 
potash  at  p.  The  eftects  observed  on  connecting  the  wires  -f,  — , 
with  the  secondary  wires  of  the  KuhinkorflTs  coil,  vary  with  the 
perfection  of  the  vacuum.  If  the  vacuum  be  merely  that  which 
can  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  air-pump,  no  stratification  is  per- 
ceptible ;  a  diff'use  lambent  light  fills  the  tube :  if  the  rarefaction 
be  carried  a  step  further,  narrow  striee,  like  ruled  lines,  about  -i^ih, 
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ich  in  thickBese  ti-averse  the  tube  transverse  to  tlie  line  of  the 
Fio.  246. 


sbarge,  aa  shown  in  fig.  247,  No.  1.  A  step  fiirther  in  the  rare- 
jctdon  increases  the  breadth  of  the  bands  as  seen  in  fig,  246 ;  next 
^e  segments  of  light  assume  a  cup-shaped  or  conicul  form,  fijr- 
147,  Mo.  2 ;  and  by  cai-rymg  the  rarefaction  still  further,  a  Beriee 


of  luminous  cylinders,  of  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  with  narrow 
dart  lines  between  them,  are  seen,  fig,  247,  No,  3.  Finally, 
when  the  vacuum  approaches  perfection,  there  is  neitiier  dis- 
cbaige,  light,  nor  condiiction.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
presence  of  material  particles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  electric  cutxent. 

When  the  stratification  is  moat  distinctly  visible,  a  dark  space 
will  always  be  observed  near  the  negative  pole,  which,  if  of  pla- 
tinum, is  seen  to  bo  covered  with  a  bluish  glow  of  light,  within 
which,  the  wire,  by  an  optical  illusion,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
red  hot.  Portions  of  the  negative  electrode  are  gradually  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  fine  metallic  particles  aa  the  experiment  is  con- 
tinaed,  and  the  wire  riet»  considerably  in  temperature.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  stratification  varies  greatly  with  tlie  modifications 
in  form  given  to  the  wires.  If  the  negative  wire  be  enclosed 
with  a  capillary  class  tube  which  is  open,  and  projects  beyond 
the  wire  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  littie  more,  all  the  strati- 
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disappeaiVy  aiid  ft  ^  of  1I|^  etewet  fttHn  ihe  open  «■! 
of  the  capUlary  tube,  paasixig  down  the  ezhaiiBted  TeBael. 

l^ese  stratified  bands  am  huninons  discharges  are  -poweafoOj 
affected  by  the  nuurnet ;  if  the  negative  wire  be  undennost  in  one 
of  these  ezhanstea  tabes  suspended  rmtiaODj^  and  it  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  stratom  of  mercmy,  it  will  be  found  on 
caosing  one  end  of  a  ma^et  to  approach  the  terminatian  of  the 
luminons  bands  in  the  durection  of  the  axis  of  the  tabe,  that  the 
stratification  will  become  modified,  and  will  preaent  an  appes^ 
ance  resembling  that  which  might  be  occasioned  by  stretbhmff  a 
spiral  spring,  sapposing  it  ware  Inminpns ;  indeed,  by  suitable 
means,  the  discharge  may,  as  De  La  Bive  has  shown,  he  made  to 
rotate  around  the  magnetic  pole.  Pliicker  has  eliown  that  the 
light  from  the  ne^tive  pole  is  also  specially  afiTected  by  the  mi^ 
netic  force,  the  hnes  of  light  becommg  parallel  to  the  magnetie 
curves ;  and  Oassiot  has  found,  that  by  arranging  a  tnbe  so  as  to 
cross  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  which  emanate  from  the  poles  of 
a  powerftd  electro-magnet,  he .  can  instantly  arrest  the  luminous 
discharge  by  magnetizing  the  electro-magnet ;  but  on  breakup 
the  connexion  of  the  magnet  with  the  batteiy,  the  diadiaige  is 
immediately  renewed. 

The  phenomena  above  described  have  recenthr  attracted  a 
large  share  of  the  attentiim  at  electrioiauB  from  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  foroe  is  propagated 
and  transmitted  from  point  to  point. 

Ihe  stratified  light  produced  by  Buhmkorflfs  ooil  is,  fit>m  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  intttrmittent^  as  may  be  Teiy  simply  uid 
beautifullv  shown  by  attaching  pne  of  the  vacuum  tubes  to  an 
axle  which  can  be  thrown  into  rapid  rotation,  the  two  arms  of 
the  tube  moving  like  spokes  of  a  wlieel  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
axle.  In  this  arrangement,  one  extremity  of  the  tube  is  main- 
tained in  unbroken  contact  with  one  extremity  of  the  induction 
coil,  while  the  other  extremity  is  in  like  manner  connected  with 
the  other  end  of  the  induction  coil.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  if 
the  experiment  be  made  in  a  darkened  room,  the  tube  will  be 
visible  momentarily,  several  times  during  each  rotation,  and  will 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  light,  each  arm  of  the  star 
exhibiting  distmet  stratified  bands,  and  appearingto  be  stationaiy, 
owing  to  the  briefiiess  of  the  time  for  which  it  is  visible. 

It  was  supposed  that  these  phenomena  of  stratification  were 
connected  with  undulations  produced  by  the  rapidly  succeeding 
currents  of  the  induction  coil.  Gassiot,  however,  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  cause,  bv  producing  the  stratified  appearance  fr<»n 
the  discharge  of  a  Lejden  jar  when  somewhat  prolonged  by  trans- 
mitting 11  through  a  portion  of  wet  string ;  Quet  and  S^^in,  by 
charging  the  jai*  feebly,  have  obtained  similar  effects  without  the 
use  of  the  wet  string.  Gassiot  also  obtained  them  directly  from 
the  water  battery  of  3500  cells  (299),  as  well  as  from  a  scaries  of 
400  careftilly  insulated  small  pairs  of  Grove's  construction,  and 
connecting  each  tennin  1  of  the  battery  with  one  of  the  insulated 
wires  of  tlie  exhausted  tube.     A  beautifully  distinct  stratified 
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discharge  was  prodaced,  which  was  not  arrested  by  the  introdno- 
tion  of  a  Toltameter  into  the  circuit.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
thus  transmitted  is  so  small  that  the  amount  of  water  decomposed 
is  barely  perceptible.  This  is,  therefore,  not  the  true  voltaic  arc. 
On  causing  the  terminals  of  the  Grove's  battery  in  the  exhausted 
tube  graduaUy  to  approach  each  other  till  wiuiin  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  the  true  voltaic  arc  was  suddenly  established,  and  an 
immense  rise  of  temperature  instantly  occurred ;  but  the  interest- 
ing point  of  the  experiment  was  that  the  arc  itself  was  distinctly 
Aeen  to  be  stratified. 

The  passage  of  the  electric  spark  through  compK)und  gases  or 
vapours  is  attended  with  a  partial  separation  of  their  components 
in  the  line  of  the  discharge.  But  the  experiments  of  Perrot 
{Ann.  de  Chimie^  111.  Ixi.  161)  appear  to  have  proved  that  the 
spark  from  RuhmkorfiTs  coil  produces  in  addition  a  true  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  of  the  compound  vapour.  In  the  case  of 
steam,  for  example,  oxygen  appears  in  larger  quantitv  at  the  posi- 
tive wire,  and  hydrogen  in  excess  is  collected  at  tne  negative ; 
but  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  two  gases  is  evolved  than  is 
due  to  true  electrolysis.  Long  sparks,  if  transmitting  equal 
amounts  of  electricity  in  equal  times,  were  found  t6  be  more 
effectual  in  producing  decomposition  than  small  ones.  In  syn- 
thetic experiments  on  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to 
!>roduce  nitric  acid,  it  was  found  that  long  sparks  also  furnish  a 
arger  quantity  of  acid  than  short  ones.  If  the  length  of  the 
spark  be  increased  in  any  given  circuit,  the  gain  increases  only 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  length  of  the 
interposed  stratum  of  air  beyond  this  point  diminishes  the  amount 
of  electricity  which  circulates,  to  an  extent  which  more  than 
counterbalances  the  gain  obtained  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
spark. 

The  energy  of  the  secondary  induced  current  in  effecting  the 
combination  or  the  decomposition  of  gases  and  vapours  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  or  plate  electrical 
machine.  The  interposition  of  a  condenser  into  the  induced  cir- 
cuit augments  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  spark ; 
but  it  decreases  the  number  of  sparks  in  a  given  time,  so  tnat  if 
the  spark  possess  sufficient  intensity  to  pass,  no  gain  in  the 
amount  of  the  body  decomposed  is  enected  oy  the  use  of  the  con- 
denser.* 

(313)  Indudwe  Action  of  Currents — Henrys  Coils, — ^When 
the  connexion  between  the  plates  of  a  battery  is  made  by  means 
of  a  single,  long  straight  wire,  a  brilliant  spark  is  seen  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  contact  with  the  battery  is  oroken  ;  but  when  the 
connexion  is  made  by  means  of  a  short  wire,  and  contact  is  broken, 
only  a  very  small  spark  is  produced.  When  a  long  wire  is  em- 
ployed, the  same  length  of  wire,  if  coiled  into  a  helix,  gives  a 

*  Fun  deUfli  of  the  nnmerous  reaearchefl  made  by  Qnet  snd  others  wHh  RnhmkorfTf 
oofl  win  be  found  m  Da  H  oncel*8  Nodee  tur  VAppareil  tPIndudion  Eledrique  de  Jtuhm' 
io)^  4th  edit. 
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much  brighter  spark  than  when  it  is  used  merely  as  a  stnif^ 
eondnctor.  The  brilliant  spark  which  is  obsenred  when  the  long 
wire  is  used,  is  prodnoed  b^  the  indnctiYe  action  of  the  batterr 
npon  the  electricity  of  the  wire  itselt  The  brijght  spark  obtsinea 
m>m  the  battery  wire  on  breaking  contact  arises  from  a  cnirent 
which  is  transmitted  throndh  the  wire  in  the  same  direction  ai 
that  from  the  biUteiy  itaeln  lliis  indnctive  action  may  be  oi- 
tirely  diverted^  if  a  second  helix,  the  ends  of  which  are  in  me- 
tallic commnmcation  with  eadi  other,  be  placed  either  within  the 
primary  coil  or  exterior  of  it, 

If  tne  oondnctiDff  wire  be  coiled  into  a  helix  within  which  an 
iron  core  is  placed,  uie  current  on  breaking  contact  acquires  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  communicate  a  powerM  shock,  when  the  ends 
of  the  wire  are  graqped  by  the  hand  at  the  moment  that  the  wire 
is  disconnected  with  the  battery,  although  the  battery  itself  may 
be  quite  inadequate  to  produce  any  shocx  when  its  extremities  sn 
connected  by  a  short  wire.  A  stnW  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
related  by  trot  Jos.  Heniy  {PkU.  Mag.  1840,  yoL  xri.  p.  90$). 
A  very  small  compound  batteiy  was  formed  of  six  pieces  <tf  cop- 
per bell-wire  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  six  pieoes 
of  zinc  of  the  same  sixe;  the  cuirent  which  this  arran^ment  pro- 
duced was  transmitted  throu^  a  spool  of  copper  wire  coTered 
with  cotton :  this  wire  was  5  miles  m  length,  and  ^V  of  an  indi 
in  diameter,  and  it  was  wound  npon  a  small  axis  of  iron.  The 
shock,  on  breaking  the  connexion  with  the  little  battery,  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  simultaneously  by  twenty-six  persons  who  liad  fimned 
a  circle  by  joined  hands,  and  who  completed  the  circnit  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  wire.  The  sliock  which  was  felt  on  making 
contact  with  the  battery  was  barely  perceptible.  A  current  is 
produced  on  making  contact,  but  it  is  feeble,  and  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  emanating  from  that  battery.  Even  a  thermo- 
electric batterv  (317),  if  the  current  which  it  yields  be  trans- 
mitted througii  the  coil,  will  furnish  sparks  on  breaking  contact 

Henry,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  has  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  u\Hm  the  action  of  the  battery  current  in  in- 
ducing secondary  currents.  He  employed  for  transmitting  the 
Ijrimary  current  a  flat  coil  or  ribbon  of  slieet  copper  about  93  feet 
ong  and  1^  inch  wide.  This  ribbon  was  sometimes  coiled  in  the 
mauner  shown  at  a,  iig.  248,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  ring  as 
shown  at  J.  This  coil  was  combined  under  various  circumstances 
with  other  similar  coils,  each  about  60  feet  long,  or  with  Aelices 
of  fine  copper  wire  of  various  lengths.  The  form  of  ribbon  is  a 
very  advantageous  one,  as  it  oiSers  a  large  sectional  area  in  the 
conductor,  and  thus  dinunisbes  the  resistance,  whilst  the  different 
layers  of  the  coil  are  approximated  to  each  other  with  the  smallest 
possible  intervals  between  them.  When  coiled  as  at  i,  and  a 
nelix  was  placed  within  the  ring  so  formed,  each  time  that  the  cur- 
rent from  the  battery  through  the  ribbon  was  interrupted,  a  sec- 
ondary current  of  considerable  intensity  was  obtained  in  the 
helix :  the  helix  could  be  supported  upon  a  plate  of  glass  which 
rested  upon  the  flat  coil,  and  still  the  inductive  action  was  ob- 
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tained ;  but  if  a  metallic  plate  were  interposed  between  the  coL 
and  the  helix,  no  secondary  current  was  obtaiued  in  the  helix, 
because  it  was  trausferred  to  the  interposed  conducting  plate. 

By  arranging  a  series  of  coils  in  the  manner  represented  in 
fig.  248,  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  succession  of  induced 

Fio.  248. 


currents  by  their  mutual  action.  If  a  represent  the  coil  in  con- 
nexion wifli  the  battery,  ft  and  c  are  arranged  to  form  a  contin- 
uous coil,  through  which,  by  induction,  a  momentary  current  is 
produced  each  time  that  the  connexion  of  the  coil  a  with  the  bat- 
tery is  broken ;  the  current  in  ft  c  then  being  direct,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  a.  Now  if  two  wire  helices  be  connected 
together  and  placed  as  at  (2  and  ^,  the  induced  current  in  c  will 
produce  a  second  induced  current,  or  cwtrent  of  the  third  order^ 
md e\  but  this  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  ft  c.  If /*be  a  ribbon  coil  placed  above  ^,  with  its  ends  united 
by  a  small  helix  at  g^  a  third  current,  or  current  of  the  fourth 
order ^  will  be  obtained,  but  it  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  mde.  Thus  if  the  currents  be  compared  together,  they  will 
be  in  the  direction  following : — 

a  primary  current  (on  breating) 

ft,  c,  'secondary  current  .     .     .     oirect 

a,  ^,  current  of  the  third  order  .  inverse 

f  g^  current  of  the  fourth  order  direct. 

By  acting  upon  the  principle  just  explained,  and  carefully  in- 
sulating the  coils,  currents  even  of  the  sevenih  order  have  been 
obtain^,  the  successive  currents  being  alternately  direct  and  in- 
verse. 

Similar  currents  of  equal  amount,  but  of  lower  tension,  are 
obtained  each  time  that  the  primary  circuit  is  completed,  but  the 
direction  of  the  currents  in  this  case  is  reversed  ;  thus  on  com- 
pleting the  primary  circuit  the  currents  would  be  as  follows : — 

a  prim^  current  (on  making)  direct 

ft,  c.  secondary mverse 

le,  tertiary direct 

f  g^  quaternary inverse ;  and  so  on. 

These  effects  are  produced  by  »  series  of  complicated  actions, 
which  admit  of  being  summed  up  as  follows : — ^Tne  primary  cur- 
rent has  the  power  of  producing  two  induced  secondary  currents 
in  opposite  directions  one  on  making,  the  other  on  breaking  con- 
tact ;  these  currents  admit  of  being  separated  from  each  other. 
They  are  equal  in  amount,  but  the  current  on  breaking  contact 
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liAfr  the  higher  tension,  and  will  traverse  the  greater  distance  in 
the  form  i>t*  a  spark.  EJdcA  secondary  current  in  b  c  may  give 
ria*  to  ^ATr^  upjxisite  tertiarr  currents  in  d  e,  but  these  currents  are 
se}<aratcd  by  an  inten'al  of  time  too  small  to  be  appreciated,  be- 
cause the  Fcc<»ndary  current  itself  is  instantaneous.  These  two 
If  riiary  currents  are  equal  in  quantity,  but  differ  in  tension  ;  the 
teniary  current  proiluced  by  the  cessation  of  the  secondary  being 
tljo  sirvn^T,  A^ain,  each  of  thesi*  momentary  tertiary  currents 
is  iii  its  tuni  cafiable  of  developing  in/'y  two  opposite  quatemaiy 
currents,  eqnal  in  amount  but  differing  in  tension.  At  each  in- 
terruption of  the  primary  current,  therefure,  we  have  one  instan- 
tanc'.'US  secondarv  current  in  h  c\  two  tertiarv  in  d  e.  and  four 
quaternary  one$  iuj  c7.  If  all  these  currents  were  equal  in  tension 
as  well  as  equal  in  quantity,  they  would  neutralize  each  other ; 
but  since  thf  ir  tension  is  not  equal,  a  series  of  phenomena  are 
pivJuoe*!,  owing  to  the  alternate  predominance  ot  the  tension  of 
the  •■urrvnis  nu-vini:  in  «.ine  direction  in  one  circuit,  and  in  the  op- 
p\:^ii*-  dinvtii'n  in  tlie  succeeding  circuit. 

lUr.ry  has  shi.*wn  that  induced  currents  of  several  successive 
orcvrs  may  als-:»  l»e  obtained  by  the  momentary  passage  of  elec- 
tricity c<casion»l  by  the  discharge  of  the  Ley  den  jar. 

Tht:>o  indiu-ed  currents  nut  only  give  powerful  shocks,  but 
they  jniiinitrize  sirel  hars  and  pro<luce  chemical  decom]>osition. 
Tlc  IsHcr  may  i»c  shown  by  interposing  acidulated  water  or  a 
sOiuriv*::  o:"  iodide  o(  potassium  between  platinum  wires  which  are 
in  cvn:.exio!:  wiiL  tht:  em!s  of  the  coil.  It  is  esisy  to  obtain  either 
currents  of  hii::i  intensity  such  as  those  require*!  to  produce 
>..  vk>,  .  r  "rrt-nts  of  larire  quantity  such  as  wc»uld  be  requirtnl 
:Vr  :..:ir:-tt'z"!.g  >:evl  "r  tor  iirniting  platinum  wire,  bv  varying 
t:.t  i::;i:::-.:^r  snvi  Itiiirth  of  the  nauhu-tor.  Wlien  a  loiii:  thin 
wirt-  w;;^  ^tnj'k've*:,  as  by  URitinir  the  two  helices  as  at  d  and  e, 
a  o/.rr^:.t  . :'  ^ri:i:  ::.:^:■n^:ty.  pnxiueiiig  jowerful  shocks,  was  ob- 
tain-.-: ;  lu:  tL:s  >:;:!. c  oiirreiit  could  be  nia^le  to  induce  in  the  tliit 
ov::'./*:*  ovj-re:.:  of  greater  quantity,  but  of  less  intensity. 

Ow:n^  t-.'  t:.ts<.  v:ir::i:ions  in  quantity  and  intensity,  tlie  inves- 
lijistion  -, :'  tl.o  1:*W5  ..■:*  ^v.o!l  induced  currents  is  complicated  and 
d:^^::l:.  Abria  ^4n'.,  dr  (7«//;</V,  III.  i.  3S5,  and  iii.  5i  lias  jiuh- 
!:s:.t\:  >  n:c  vare:':;'  researches  upon  tliein,  but  additional  exi>eri- 
mer.Ts  :vrt  s::ll  ncvrk^l. 

?14  -1  .:  ::'\<  I!t-:/.'ortJi. — A  remarkable  exemplification  of 
the  t:ic:l::v  wirh  which  stvondarv  currents  are  indut^^d  bv  mafr- 
netic  :::nnc:AV,  and  ••:'  tl.e  murual  action  of  such  induced  currents, 
is  ox';:;ii:i\i  by  the  I'o'ii-.'wii.ir  t-xi>erinients  of  Arago.  If  a  mairnet 
Iv  sus;vni:e\i  frivly  by  its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direction,  parallel 
to  :'i  vinnh-.r  disk  i«:'c.'Vj  or  which  can  be  made  to  rotate  horizon- 
tally beneath  the  nniiriut,  i:  will  be  found,  if  the  centre  of  sus- 
}^nsion  f«>r  the  magnet  be  dirtvtly  over  the  axis  of  the  ri>tating 
disk,  that  when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  certain  degree 
oi  velvX'ity  the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  also  in  the  same  direction 
,HS  liio  disk  :  and  the  niort  closely  the  disk  and  the  magnet  are 
appn>ximated«  the  more  rapid  is  the  rotation,  whilst  at  the  same 
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time  a  repulsive  action  is  exerted  upon  the  magnet  in  a  direction 

Oendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  disk.  This  rotation  occurs  as 
y  when  a  sheet  of  jpaper  or  of  glass  is  interposed  between  the 
magnet  and  the  metallic  disk,  as  when  air  only  intervenes.  Disks 
of  other  metals  by  their  rotation  also  produce  this  effect  upon 
the  magnet,  but  none  of  them  show  it  so  readily  as  copper ;  the 
facility  with  which  the  effect  is  produced  being  directly  as  the 
power  of  the  rotating  disk  to  conduct  electric  currents.  If  a  nar^ 
row  strip  be  cut  out  of  the  metallic  disk,  extending  from  its  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  no  motion  will  be  produced  in  the  mag- 
net when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve ;  but  if  the  cut  edges  of  the 
divided  disk  be  connected  by  soldering  a  piece  of  wire  across  the 
division,  the  rotation  may  be  effected  as  readily  as  when  the  disk 
was  entire.  From  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  the  fore- 
going results,  it  is  found  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  a  bar  mag^ 
net  be  set  vibrating  parallel  to  the  sunace  of  a  disk  of  copper,  it 
will  come  to  rest  much  more  speedily  thim  if  vibrating  over  paper 
or  dass. 

These  effects  were  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Faraday ; 
he  found  that  whenever  a  piece  of  conducting  matter  is  made  to 
pass  either  before  a  single  pole  or  between  me  opposite  poles  of 
a  magnet  so  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  curves  at  right  angu^s,  elec- 
trical currents  are  produced  across  the  metal,  tnmsverse  to  the 
direction  of  motion.  For  example,  let  the  copper  disk  c,  fig. 
249,  be  made  to  revolve,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  on  the  cur- 

Fio.  249. 


cumference,  between  the  polee,  n  «,  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and 
let  a  wire,  w^  which  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  ^fvanome* 
ter,  y,  be  pressed  against  the  centre  of  the  disk,  whilst  the  other 
wire  w'  from  the  galvanometer  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  disk 
between  the  magnetic  noles.  Under  tiiese  circumstances,  a  cur- 
rent will  be  found  to  now  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disk,  o,  and  then  through  the  wires,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows.  If  the  disk  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  current  will  flow  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
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centre  of  the  disk.  Currents  tnaj  also  be  obtained  from  any  ot 
the  forma  of  the  app&ratns  which  exhibit  the  rotation  of  uiagnelE 
round  a  conducting  wire,  or  of  the  wire  ronnd  the  magnet,  if  a 
galvanometer  be  eubstituted  for  tlie  battery,  and  if  the  magnet  or 
the  wire  be  mude  to  revolve  by  hand. 

Now  let  ua  suppose  that  in  Arago's  experiment  we  are  look- 
ing down  npon  tbe  revolving  disk,  c,  fig.  250 ;  when  the  di&k  re- 
volves beneath  the  magnet,  it  cuts  die 
magnetic  eorvea  at  right  anerles ;  corrcnts 
are  produced  underneath  the  north  pole, 
from  the  centre  of  tbe  plate  towards  tbe 
circamference,  a,  beyond  the  pole:  these 
cnrrents  occur  in  the  opposite  direction — 
viz.,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
underneath  the  south  pole,  and  thus  tra- 
verse the  diameter  of  the  plate  parallel  to 
the  magnet,  returning  by  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  plate,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
arrows.  Such  currents  necessarily  exert  a  repulsive  action  ujwn 
the  magnet  in  a  direction  which  coincides  with  that  in  which 
motion  is  observed,  and  no  currents  are  obtained  until  either  the 
magnet  or  the  plate  is  set  in  motion. 

(316)   Magneto- EUctric  Machines. — Various  machines  have 
been  contrived  for  the  production  of  magneto-«]ectric  currents. 


The   most    convenient  of   these  is   Saxton's    Magneto-Electric 
Machme.    It  is  represented  in  fig.  251,  in  perspective ;  fig.  253 
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Bhow8  a  Bection  of  the  coils  sad  turinfitnre  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
consists  of  a  powerftil  horee-shoe  magnet,  h,  placed  horizoDtally 
upon  one  of  its  sides :  in  front  of  its  ends  or  poles,  and  as  close  to 
ttiem  as  is  poeeible  withont  producing  actnal  contact,  an  arma- 
inre  of  soft  iron,  a  b,  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  A, 
wliich  admits  of  beii^  turned  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  a 
multiplying  wheel,  w.  This  armature  consists  of  two  straight 
pieces  of  iron,  about  two  inches  in  length,  which,  bj  means  of  a 
croespiece  of  iron,  x,  are  connected  together  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  such  a  distance  that  they  shall  oe  opposite  the  middle 
of  each  pole  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet.  Around  each  limb,  c,  d, 
■  of  the  armature,  a  long  fine  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk  to  ia- 
Bolate  the  coils  from  each  other,  is  wound  in  several  successive 
layers.  The  corresponding  ends  of  each  of  these  helices  are  con- 
nected together ;  one  pair,  e  f,  is  soldered  to  the  spindle,  8,  on 
which  the  armature  rotates,  and  through  it  is  connected  with  a 
circular  copper  disk,  i,  the  edge  of  which  dips  into  a  cup  of  mer- 
cury, m,  whilst  the  other  pair  of  wires,  g,  h,  is  connected  with  a 
stont  piece  of  copper  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  spin- 
dle, s,  from  which  it  is  electneally  insulated,  and  terminates  m  a 
dip  of  copper,  h,  placed  nearly  atright  angles  to  the  crosspiece, 
X,  which  connects  the  two  limbs  of  the  sofr  iron  armatnre.  Be- 
neath the  slip  of  copper,  ^  is  a  second  mercury  cup,  I,  which  can 
be  made  to  commnnicate  with  the  cup,  m,  either  by  a  wire,  or  by 
some  other  conductor  of  the  current.  The  arms  of  the  slip,  «, 
alternately  dip  into  the  mercury,  and  rise  above  it,  and  the 
points  of  contact  are  eo  arranged  that  the  circuit  (which,  when  I  and 
m  are  properly  connected,  is  complete  so  long  as  £  is  beneath  the 


mercary)  shall  be  broken  at  the  time  that  the  armature  loses  its 
magnetism.  Under  these  circumstances  a  bright  spark  is  ob- 
tained each  time  that  the  slip  k  quits  the  mereuir.  Four  cur- 
rents are  therefore  produced  in  the  wire  surrounding  the  arma-  - 
ture  during  each  complete  revolution,  two  euceeesive  currents 
being  in  one  direction,  and  the  two  others  being  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  limb,  c,  of  the  arma- 
ture is  opposite  the  marked  pole  of  the  steel  magnet ;  if  now  it  be 
made  to  recede  from  this  pole  a  current  will  oe  produced  in  a 
given  direction,  through  the  coil  which  snrronnds  this  limb,  and 


«i  dbe  wfpnmA  of  the  MBe  limb  towdt  the  nmnaifced  end  of 
tke  aapMl,  m  mamd  cmittl  will  be  pi^idnoed  in  tbe  seine  diiee- 
tioK  tbmMb  the  eoQ ;  e  dmd  c«mnt  will  be  prodoeed,  bat  in 
a  icrened  direetioiiy  es  the  fimb  e  leevee  the  nnmerhed  end  of 
the mnpirt.  wUkt  efiiarth  cemnt  wiD  be  nrodiieed  on  the  m- 
poech  of  the  fimb  c  to  the  marfced  pole  of  ue  megnet,  end  will 
'*  with  the  lef  eiied  direction  of  the  third  cnrrent.  If  the 
between  the  nicrcmj  enpi^  I  and  at,  be  effected  hj 


with  the  handi  two  eopper^linden^  h  h,  each  of 

of  a  wire  i*  in  eonnexion  amrately  with  <»ie  of  the 

of  powerfU  diodki  wul  be  experienced.    Aci- 


aad  menj  eeline  eolntiont  maj  be  decomposed  if 
cniientB  be  tfammtttfd  throo^  them ;  bat  in  order  to  pio* 

e  pohr  deeonqpodtiun,  it  is  neoemeiy  to  sapprew  or  torn  op 

of  die  points  of  the  sihi  i,  and  thns  to  lose  naif  the  power  of 
the  marhinr ;  otherwiie  the  cnrrants  at  etch  half  revomtion  sze 
in  ooposite  directiona. 

in  the  eonslraction  of  these  magneto-deetrie  machines,  great 
care  mmt  be  taken  that  the  insnlatioa  of  the  coils  is  veiy  perfect 
Diffanent  effixU  are  nhtaiiifd  from  soch  a  machine  by  Taryiiiff 
the  length  and  the  diameter  of- the  wire  which  is  woond  aroand 
the  aimatnreL  When  camnts  of  high  intensity  are  reqoired, 
anch  aa  those  needed  fiir  giring  shodoi  or  fiir  the  decomposition 
of  electioljtes.  a  great  length  of  thin  wire  is  preferable ;  bat  a 
mnch  smaiiler  length  of  thi^er  wire  will  give  Uie  lai^^  qwAsi 
aad  will  ignite  tM  greatest  leoath  of  fine  jdatinnm  wire.* 

WhialstiMMi  and  othen  naTo  ccmtriTed  ma^eto-electrie 
marhines,  by  which  a  continaoas  electric  corrent  m  a  onifbrm 
direction  may  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  These  batteries 
arv  in  fiiot«  combinations  u{  several  simple  machines,  similar  in 

}>rineiple  to  Saxton  s ;  the  coils  are  c*onnected  together  bo  aa  to 
brm  a  coutinnous  cirenit.  The  armatures  are  so  arranged  that 
each  shall  in  turn  l^ecome  magnetic,  just  before  the  preceding 
armature  has  entirely  lost  its  magnetism.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  current  is  made  to  comm^ice  m  one  coil  before  it  has  ceased 
in  the  coil  which  inunediately  precedes  it. 

Magneto^lecrric  machines  are  now  used  in  Birmingham  on  a 
large  scale,  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic  batteir  in  processes  of 
electro-silvering  and  electro^din^.  A  single  oaxton^s  macdiine 
will,  if  kept  in  continuous  revolution,  precipitate  from  90  to  120 
ounces  of  silver  i>er  week  from  its  solutions :  and  machines  have 
been  constructed  by  which  2^  ounces  of  silver  per  hour  have 
been  dejH)sited  upon  articles  properly  prepared  for  this  mode  of 
plating. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magneto- 
electric  machine,  in  producing  a'light  of  great  steadiness  and  in- 
tensity between  two  points  of  gas  coke :  this  light  can  be  main- 

*  A  BMchiiie  npoii  this  principle  has  been  contriTed  by  WbeatBtone  for  9i^f^'*^^ 
cliarpet  of  gunpowder,  when  pioiided  with  Abel's  mifnei  fose,  whidi  seems  to  Icato 
BitletobedesiKdinsimplicitj,  oerUintT,  andfacOityocaindicst^  (i2iporf  te  AerS' 
avy  0/ ir«r  WhealBlone  and  Abel,  Nor.,  1860.) 
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tained  without  interruption  so  long  as  the  magnets  are  kept  in  ro 
tation,  and  the  charcoal  continues  unconsumed. 

The  machine  consists  of  48  pairs  of  compound  bar  magnets, 
arranged  in  6  parallel  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  large  compound 
wheel,  between  which  the  armatures,  160  in  number,  are  ar- 
ranged in  5  sets,  the  total  amount  of  wire  being  about  half  a  mile 
in  length.  The  wires  are  insulated  by  cotton,  and  the  contacts 
are  so  arranged  as  to  maintain  a  continuous  current  in  the  same 
direction,  varying  from  a  maximum  to  exactly  half  the  amount  of 
the  maximum,  in  rapid  succession.  The  steel  bars  weigh  about 
1  ton,  and  the  wheel  is  made,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steam  engine, 
to  revolve  with  a  rapidity  varying  from  150  to  250  times  per 
minute.  This  light  was  for  several  months  in  successfiil  opera- 
tion at  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  and  subsequently  at 
Dungeness,  the  actual  expense  of  fuel  in  working  tne  engine 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  formerly  used,  wiile  the  light 
is  far  more  brilUant. 

§VL   THEBMO-ELECTRICrrY. 

(316)  The  phenomena  due  to  the  development  of  electricity 
by  heat  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  iaermo-electrtcity^ — a 
term  which  serves  to  recal  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  force 
originates  in  these  cases.  The  present  section  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  on 
this  subject. 

As  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  in  a 
conductor  occasions  the  development  of  heat,  so  any  obstruction 
to  the  equal  propagation  of  heat  in  a  conducting  circuit  produces 
a  current  of  electricity.  This  important  result  was  first  obtained 
by  Seebeck,  in  the  year  1822. 

If  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be 
united  by  means  of  a  straight  piece  of  platinum  wire,  this  wire 
may  be  neated  at  any  point  at  a  distance  from  its  connexions 
with  the  galvanometer  wire,  without  producing  a  current  through 
the  circuit ;  but  if  the  platinum  wire  be  twisted  into  a  loop,  its 
molecular  tension  at  this  point  is  slightly  altered,  and  if  heat  be 
applied  to  the  wire  close  to  the  loop  and  to  the  right  of  it,  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  through  the  apparatus  from  right  to  left,  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  the  conducting  power,  and  the  disturbance  of 
regulanty  in  tlie  transmission  of  tne  force  from  the  hotter  to  the 
colder  portions.  These  effects  are  still  more  readily  produced  by 
dividing  the  wire  into  two  portions,  and  coiling  each  extremity 
into  a  Sat  spiral.  If  one  of  these  spirals  be  heated  to  redness, 
and  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  cold  spiral,  deflection  of  the 
needle  immediately  follows,  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the 
flow  of  a  current  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  portion.  Metals 
such  as  bismuth  or  antimony,  in  which  a  crystalline  structure  is 
strongly  developed,  but  which  possess  an  indferior  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity,  display  these  thermo-electric  phenomena  in  a 

more  perfect  degree.    If  one  half  of  a  ring  or  rectangular  frame 
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It  prapoftkned  to  the  diffioence  in  tempentme  of  die  two 
ma.    IkiqnmL  irfring  npon  dbe  accnracT  of  this  dafaun, 

aprfied  a  ^ttem*>Atdie  pair  of  metak  to  the  measoremeiit 
of  teBxpentBre.  An^^ogst  other  e^penments,  he  endeaToared  to 
ftsevrtar^  the  resnr^ratixre  of  flames ;  the  metals  which  be  em- 
pl>:T^  were  rhra  wins  f>f  platinum  and  palladium  ;  the  jmiction 
of  the  w*r«s  w«s  introdaced  into  different  parts  of  the  flame 
wLii  as  migiit  te  5opp«j6ed.  were  found  to  vaiy  considerablT  in 
ie»t!p"rnnare.~  The  pnc^Mtionalitr  of  the  cnrrent  to  the  tempera- 
tur^,  b«>weTer,  onl  v  l»o- d»  good  with  those  non-crrstalline  metak 
wtich  do  not  oidcize  when  powerfiilly  heated :  and  even  these 
ar^  liable  ?o  irrescIari*-T.  so  that  the  determination  of  tempera- 
tares  by  this  m«&ns  mnst  not  be  relied  on  withont  special  verifi- 
eationsw  which,  at  hi^rh  temreratnree,  can  scarcely  be  effected  with 
acwraL*y.  F>r  small  differences  of  temperature,  however,  the 
th<fmo^leetric  pair  or  pile  (317)  surpasses  in  sensitivenesB  all 
odier  thermometric  means  at  present  in  use. 

If  one  of  the  junctions  of  a  thermoelectric  pair  be  muntained 
steadily  at  a  !ow  temperature^  such  as  32^,  wnilst  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  other  junction  is  gradually  raised,  it  happens  with 
some  combinations^  that  the  current  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a 
certain  fN>tnt«  then  declines^  and  is  reversed ;  in  the  case  of  xinc 
and  silver^  the  rise  continues  up  to  248^  F. ;  then  the  cnrrent 
decKnes*  becomes  nuIK  and  ultimately  is  reversed,  as  the  temper- 
atnr^  continues  to  rise.  Most  probabl  v  this  is  doe  to  the  peculiar 
eftct  wh^  heat  has  upon  the  ciTstallme  structure  of  anc.    Iron 
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and  antimony  exhibit  the  same  effect,  but  to  a  less  marked  ex- 
tent ;  and  Thomson  has  extended  the  observation  to  a  number 
of  other  metals.  So  important  is  the  crystalline  structure  in 
these  arrangements,  that  the  thermo-electric  power  of  bismuth  is 
very  materially  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  small  per-centage 
of  tin,  which  impairs  its  tendency  to  crystallize.* 

It  may  inde^  be  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar  metals  are 
connected  in  any  way  so  as  to  produce  a  closed  circuit,  an  electric 
current  is  establishea  each  time  that  any  difference  in  tempera- 
ture is  produced  between  the  two  points  of  contact ;  and  the  cur- 
rent is  maintained  so  long  as  the  difference  of  temperature  con- 
tinues. 

The  metals  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  thermo-electric 
order : — 

Copper  and  Silver 

Zinc 

Iron 

Antimony. 

When  heated  together,  the  current  proceeds  from  those  which 
stand  last  on  the  list  towards  those  which  precede  them.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the*thermo-electric  order  of  the  metals  is  en- 
tirely different  from  their  voltaic  order.f  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Wheatstone  and  Pouillet,  who  have  arrived  at  the 
same  result  by  very  different  methods,  the  electro-motive  force 
of  a  pair  of  bismuth  and  copper,  when  one  junction  is  maintained 
at  212°  and  the  other  at  32  F.,  is  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  exerted  between  a 
pair  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  arranged  in  voltaic  relation,  as  in 
Daniell's  oattery. 

Thermo-electric  circuits  may  also  be  formed  with  inferior 
conductors.  Nobili  brought  the  point  of  a  heated  one  of  porce- 
lain clay  into  contact  with  a  cold  cylinder  of  the  same  material, 
each  connected  with  the  galvanometer  by  cotton  soaked  in  a 
conducting  liquid :  the  current  passed  n-om  the  cone  to  the 
cylinder. 

(317"J  TherrruhMuUiplier, — By  connecting  together  successive 
pairs  01  two  different  metals,  and  heating  the  alternate  joints, 
whilst  the  other  junctions  are  xept  cool,  a  thermo-electric  battery 

*  An  important  connexion  between  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  dearage  and  the 
direction  of  the  thermo-electric  current  in  crystalline  metals  was  shown  to.  exist  by 
S^anberg.  In  bismuth  and  in  antimony,  for  example,  there  is  one  particular  plane  of 
cleavage  endowed  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the  rest  Bars  of  these  metals,  when 
placed  with  this  plane  of  deavaee  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  are 
more  highly  negative  than  when  placed  in  any  other  position ;  whilst,  if  a  second  plane 
of  cleavage,  somewhat  less  brilliant  than  the  former,  be  placed  across  the  line  of  cur- 
rent^  the  bar  is  more  highly  positive,  ihermo-electrically,  than  in  any  other  position. 

f  Hatthiessen  has  published  (PM.  Traru.^  1858)  the  results  of  a  careful  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  thermo-dectric  order  and  energy  of  various  bodies,  for  tempera- 
tures usually  ranging  between  about  40°  and  lOO*"  F.  If  the  electro-motive  force  of  the 
thermo-electric  current  isxoited  between  silver  and  copper  be  taken  as  equal  to  1  (the 
current  passing  from  the  silver  to  the  copper  at  the  heated  junction),  the  force  of  the 
current  between  silver  and  each  metal  in  succession  heated  to  the  same  point,  will  be 
represented  by  the  numbers  given  m  the  foUowing  table.  Where  the  positive  sign  is 
pirefixed  the  current  is  from  the  silver  to  the  other  metal  at  the  heated  junction ;  when 
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may  be  coDstracted.  Tlie  size  of  the  elements  which  are  em- 
ployed contributes  nothing  to  the  effect,  except  bo  far  &e  by  in- 
creasing  the  area  of  the  conducting  section,  tbe  condacting  pover 
of  the  circuit  is  increased.  Snch  a  batteiy  will  decompoee  a  so- 
lotion  of  iodide  of  potaeaium,  and  Botto  states  that  with  a  pile 
consistine  of  100  pairs  of  platinnm  and  iron  wire,  each  1  inch 
lon^  and  fij  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  ancceeded  in  decom- 
posing even  dilated  sulphuric  acid.  A  thermo-electric  cnrrent 
R-om  a  single  pair  is  sufficient  to  oonvnlse  the  hmbs  of  a  frog. 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  by  which  a  themuhmvUifUet 
at  thermo-electric  battery  may  be  constructed,  is  ahown  in  fig. 
254 ;  to  one  scries  of  junctions,  a  high  temperature,  to  the  oth^ 
a  low  temperature  may  be  applied ;  tbe 
Fia.  S54.  shaded  bars,  a,  represent  bars  of  antimoDT, 

those  in  outline,  b,  indicate  bare  of  bismuiL 
The  intensity  of  such  a  current,  however,  is 
comparatively  feeble,  and  the  resistance 
which  it  experiences  in  traversing  even  me- 
tallic conductors  of  considerable  diameter, 
such  as  the  metallic  bars  themselves  which 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  battery, 
serioQEJy  reduces  its  power.  A  vtaey  cheap 
and  efilective  tbermo-eloctric  pile  may  be 
made  of  wires  of  iron  and  German  surer. 
Nobili  and  Melloiii  applied  a  thermo-eleo- 
trie  battery,  cousisting  of  36  pairs  of  small 
barsof  liiciiiiuth  and  antimony,  to  thenuome- 
trie  purposes.     Such  a  battery  was  employed  by  Melloui,  in  Lis 

the  Degalire  sign  is  profiled,  tbe  curreat  ii  from  the  other  meld  >t  the  heued  point 
towards  the  ulTcr.  Tbe  mibelaiicug  marked  with  an  ajteruk  are  luppoavd  (a  haie  bwa 
chemicall;  pore : — 

Thermo-EUtirie  Order  of  Jfetale,  c&e. 
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Investi^donB  on  radiant  heat  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  eveiy 
otiier  tnermoscopic  means.  When  the  alternate  jimctions  of  the 
bars  at  each  end  of  the  pile  were  covered  with  lampblack,  a  coat- 
ing was  obtained  which  absorbed  the  radiations  proceeding  from 
a  surface  the  temperature  of  which  was  much  below  that  of  the 
human  body ;  even  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  emitted  by  insects 
could  be  estimated  bv  connecting  this  battery  with  a  galvanome- 
ter of  extreme  sensitiveness.* 

The  conducting  power  of  red  phosphorus  and  of  selenium  is  so 
slight  that  neither  of  them  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
thermo-electric  piles :  that  of  tellurium  is  also  small,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  its  use,  audits  electro-motive  power,  when 
opposed  thermo-electrically  to  bismuth,  is  so  great,  that  a  pile 
consisting  of  8  pairs  of  these  elements,  where  the  alternate  junc- 
tions are  lieated  to  212°,  whilst  the  others  are  cooled  to  32°,  will 
decompose  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  and  Matthiessen 
estimates  the  electro-motive  force  of  100  pairs  of  such  a  pile  as 
equal  to  that  of  4  celb  of  Danieirs  arrangement. 

(318)  In  connexion  with  these  thermo-electric  effects,  a  curious 
observation  was  made  by  Peltier  {Ann.  de  Chimiej  11.  Ivi.  379, 
and  Ixxxi.  301) : — when  a  weak  current  of  electricity  was  trans- 
mitted through  a  Compound  bar  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  from 
the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  as  in  No.  1,  fig.  255,  a  thermome- 
ter, placed  at  the  point  of  junction,  was 
observed  in  one  experiment  to  rise  80° 
F.,  but  when  the  current  was  reversed, 
as  in  No.  2,  the  temperature  fell  6° '5 
F.  In  some  later  experiments,  Peltier 
succeeded  even  in  freezing  water  placed 
in  a  cavity  drilled  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  metals,  when  the  bar 
was  cooled  to  32°  by  immersion  in 
snow.  When  feeble  currents  of  equal 
intensity  are  transmitted  through  a 
compound  metallic  bar,  whatever  met- 
als be  employed,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  temperature  at  the  points  of  jimc- 
tion,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing ; 
the  amount  of  the  difference  of  temperature  varying  with  the 
metals  which  are  used.  The  rise  of  tempemture  occurs  almost 
uniformly  when  the  current  passes  through  the  two  metals  iii  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  thermo-electric  current  would 
be  produced  by  elevation  of  temperaturcf  For  example,  there 
is  a  rise  of  temperature  when  tne  current  passes  from  iron  to 
zinc,  from  iron  to  platinum,  from  iron  to  copper,  from  zinc  to 

*  Melloni  used  a  galyanometer  formed  of  copper  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  about 
8  yards  long,  and  arranged  around  the  astatic  needles  in  40  convolutions.  Much  of  th« 
semratiTeness  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the  exact  equality  of  the  magnetization  of 
the  two  needles :  the  compound  needle  should  require  fh>m  66  to  60  seconds  in  order 
to  complete  an  oscillation. 

t  An  exception  is  presented  in  the  case  of  lead  and  copper,  and  tin  and  copper,  ir 
which  the  current  is  towards  the  copper  from  the  heated  metal 


copfniy  fiom  eoppcr  to  lMinnili,  and  firom.  anftiiiiony  to  copper ; 
\A  wliai  the  ciirreDl  ii  icfmed  between  the  seme  pein,  there  k 
ctther  m  mueh  analler  denUkM^  or  in  eome  cmco  even  an  actml 
deprcfion  of  temperatnre.  Tma  sabject  has  been  dincniwed  it 
mat  length  br  CLraBiia  and  by  Thrnnanin,  m  their  reBearahei  oq 
3ie  medbanku  theory  of  heat. 

§  YIL  AmMAL  Euonaairr. 

(319)  Some  fiah,  paitknlailj  the  torpedoi,  and  the  electricd 
ed  {Gj^mnoiu9  eUetncui)  have  the  remaiicable  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks  at  pleaBaie,  by  means  of  an  apparstos  qpedsllj 
adu^ed  to  the  pnrpoee. 

The  torpedo,  whidi  is  a  species  of  raj,  is  a  flat  fish,  tolenbl? 
abondant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  provided  with  two  eketried 
oij^ans  ntnated  <me  on  each  aide  of  the  spine  near  the  head,ooc&- 
pvmf  the  whole  thicknen  of  the  fish ;  tneee  organs  are  snpplied 
with  large  thick  nerves ;  and  it  has  been  foond  that  on  catting 
these  nerves  all  voluntary  dectric  power  ceases :  bnt  according 
to  Matteocei,  the  irritation  of  that  end  of  the  cat  nervB  which  is 
attached  to  the  organ  in  a  livdy  toipedo  occasions  the  dectrie 
diachaige,  and  even  irritation  of  detached  portions  of  the  <»gsn 
piodaces  contraction  in  the  limb  of  a  fiog  recently  killed^  if  the 
craral  nerve  of  the  frog  be  allowed  to  rest,  upon  the  ornsn  of  the 
torpedo.    The  stnictare  of  the  electrical  <»gans  is  gelatmoos,  and 
the  material  is  divided  by  membranoos  septa  into  40O  or  BOO 
eohimns»  which  have  some  resemblance  to  mrains  of  lioe  in  ap- 
pearance :  these  columns  run  from  the  d<»Biu  to  the  ventral  sur- 
nee  of  the  fish,  and  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  jgooee^juiU  ;  the 
d<»rsal  surfiice  is  positive,  the  ventral  negative.    The  electricitj  is 
most  strongly  developed  just  at  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter 
the  organ :  a  powerful  shock  is  received  on  simultaneously  touch- 
ing the  back  and  the  belly  of  the  fish  at  any  part,  but  the  shock 
obtained  is  strongest  immediately  over  the  two  organs.    A  weaker 
shook  is  experienced  on  touching  different  parts  even  of  the  same 
surface^  since  the  electric  charge  differs  in  intensity  at  different 
points  of  the  same  surface.    Frequent  dischai^es  exhaust  the  ani- 
mal quickly :  the  frequency  of  the  discharge  is  under  the  control 
of  the  animal,  but  not  its  direction.    The  electric  discharges  of 
the  tori^edo  are  jtartly  dissipated  when  the  fish  is  immersed  in 
water  bv  the  conducting  poMcer  of  this  liquid,  and  Matteucci  esti- 
mated tliat  in  air  the  sliook  given  by  the  animal  is  four  times  as 
powerful  as  \ihen  it  is  in  water. 

^320)  In  the  gA'mnotus^  which  is  a  fr'esh-water  fish,  tolerably 
abimdant  in  the  marshes  of  Surinam,  and  in  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orinoco  there  are  four  electrical  organs,  a  lai^  and  a  small  one 
on  each  side  mnninor  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animal. 
These  organs,  like  those  of  the  torpedo,  are  supplied  with  large 
nerves,  and  have  a  membranous  structure,  the  septa  running  in  a 
more  or  less  longitudinal  direction  from  the  head  towards  the  taiL 
The  longer  the  column  that  produces  the  shock,  the  greater  is  the 
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force  of  the  electric  discharge :  the  anterior  portions  of  this  animal 
are  positive  to  the  posterior,  so  that  the  strongest  shocks  are  ob- 
tained by  teaching  the  fish  simultaneously  near  the  head  and 
near  the  tail ;  but  shocks  more  or  less  intense  may  be  obtained 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  if  the  hands  be  separated  for  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal; 
•scarcely  any  shock  is  felt  if  the  hands  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fisli  at  the  same  distances  from  the  head  or  the  taiL  So  great 
is  the  electric  energy  of  the  animal,  that  the  specimen  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  40  inches  in  length,  was  cal- 
culated by  Faraday,  at  each  medium  discharge,  to  emit  as  great 
a  force  as  the  highest  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars, 
exposing  3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface.  Shocks  differing 
in  intensity  with  the  position  of  the  observer  and  his  distance 
from  the  fish,  were  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  tub  which  contained  it ; 
this  tub  was  46  inches  in  diameter.  The  shocks  from  the  gym- 
notus  have  power  suflScient  to  kill  or  to  stun  fish  :  the  same  dis- 
charge produces  a  more  powerful  eiSect  upon  a  large  fish  than  it 
does  upon  a  small  one,  since  the  larger  animal  exposes  a  larger 
conducting  surface  to  the  water  through  the  mass  of  which  we 
electricity  is  passing,  and  consequently  it  receives  a  more  violent 
shock.  On  one  occasion  when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  a  tub,  the 
animal  was  seen  by  Faraday  to  coil  itself  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, the  fish  lying  across  the  diameter  :  this  position  was  the  one 
most  favorable  to  me  full  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge ;  an  in- 
stant afterwards  the  fish  fioated  motionless  upon  its  side,  deprived 
of  life  by  the  shock  it  had  received,  and  was  then  speedily  de- 
voured by  the  gymnotus. 

The  snock  of  both  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus  gives  rise  to 
momentary  currents  sufficient  to  deflect  the  galvanometer,  to 
ma^etize  a  needle,  and  to  decompose  iodide  of  potassium  :  from 
both  species  sparks  have  also  been  obtained  between  two  insulated 
gold  leavesproperly  connected  with  the  fish. 

(321)  The  MuseiUar  Current  in  Living  Animals. — ^The  re- 
searches of  Matteucd  have  shown  that  in  the  living  animal  an 
electrical  current  is  perpetually  circulating  between  the  internal 
portion  of  a  muscle  and  its  external  surface ;  this  current  is  due 
probably  to  the  chemical  actions  which  are  produced  by  the  vital 
changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  organic  tissue. 
The  mttscular  current^  as  it  has  been  termed,  ceases  to  manifest 
itself  in  warm-blooded  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
life  of  the  entire  animal  has  terminated  ;  but  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  especially  in  the  frog,  it  continues  for  a  much  longer 
i)eriod.  Vital  contractility  also  continues  in  these  animals  for  a 
onger  period  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  vertebrata,  and  hence 
the  frog  has  been  extensively  employed  in  researches  of  this 
description. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  forms  of  experiment,  devised  by 
Matteucci,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  muscular  current : — Five 
or  six  frogs  are  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  column  just  below 
the  head ;  the  lower  limbs  are  remov^,  and  the  integuments 


gtrinped  off  diem;  the  thigbi  m  nett  npanted  fSram  the  knit 
die  kiMejoint,  and  are  ent  acraB  tniMTenel J.  The  loirar  hami 
of  these  prcpured  thigh*  are  then  plaeed  upon  a  Tamiahed  bond, 
and  00  artanged  dial  the  kneejoint  of  one  limb  ahaD  be  in  eon* 
tact  widi  die  ^anaverw  section  of  the  nezL  and  tfana  a  maeealtt 
|rtle  is  fiNrmed  ooosiflting  of  ten  or  twelTe  eKanenta  ;  the  tenniail 
pieces  of  this  j>ile  are  e^h  made  to  dm  into  a  aepamte  small  amtj 
m  the  board,  in  which  a  litde  distjlled  water  ia  plaeed.  If  dii 
wit»  of  a  sensidTe  fldTsnometer  be  attached  to  a  pair  of  platinam 
platesi  and  these  pUites  be  plm^^  simnUaneonsi  j  one  mto  eadi 
earity  in  oonneidon  widi  tne  mnaeahr  pile,  a  deriation  of  ths 
^▼anometer  needle  will  be  obserred  in  a  direetieii  whidi  indi- 
cates the  eziBlence  of  a  cnmnt  passing  fiom  the  centre  <Nr  col 
tranarerse  soiface  of  the  mosde  towards  its  exterior. 

Dubois  Rejmondy  bj  the  nse  of  still  more  senaitiYe  instn- 
ments,  has  shown  that  even  the  smallest  shieds  of  mnaenlar  tismi 
exhibit  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  connent,  and  the  conda- 
sion  which  he  draws  from  his  experiments  is  the  following : — Am 
point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  kmgiiudinal  section  of  a  muscb 
IS  poaitire  in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natural  or  artificisl 
tFWMMveiWB  section. 

Interesting  as  this  subject  is  in  a  cdienncal  point  of  Tiew,  ia 
connezioii  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  drculatiH 
fluids,  it  would  be  irrdevant  to  our  present  pnrpoae  to  pniane  it 
further.  The  q[nesdon  bekMigs  more  properiy  to  the  phTsiologist 
than  to  die  diemist ;  and  die  reader  wm  desires  fuller  inrannatun 
upon  this  branch  of  inqmiy  is  referred  to  the  various  pnpem  of 
Matteucci  in  the  Anmdes  de  Chimie^  and  the  Pkuaso^kieei 
Transariion^^  and  to  the  work  of  Dnbois  Reymond,  or  to  the 
more  recent  ^vstematic  treatises  on  physiology. 

§  Till.  Magxehc  Poluuzatios  of  Light — DiAicAOKEnsn. 

(322 1  In^u^nce  (^Jfam^i^m  on  Polarized  Liakt  trantmiUei 
ikrowjh  CncrystaUkz^d  iratMareni  Bodies. — AUosion  has  been 
alrea<}y  made  vl2T>  to  a  x>eci]liar  kind  of  polarizadon  to  whidi 
light  is  snbiect,  when  transmitted  through  certain  transparent 
media*  which  are  under  the  influence  of  macrnets  of  high  power. 
Some  transparent  bodies  are  better  fitted  than  odiers  to  exhibit 
this  phonomeuon.  Some  years  ago  Faraday  prepared  a  peculiar 
kind  of  glass  for  optical  r^urposes :  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
silii*ate  and  borate  of  leao,  and  was  much  denser  than  <»rdinaiy 
flint  glass :  this  glass  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  display  the 
effects  of  magnetio  polarization.  Let  a  piece  of  this  glass  which 
has  been  prvperly  annealed  be  cut  into  tne  form  of  a  rectauCTlar 
bar  or  prism,  terminated  bj  flat  parallel  faces,  and  let  it  be  puiced 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerfnl  electio-magnet  not  in  action,  the 
axis  of  the  prism  l>eiug  parallel  to  a  line  which  joins  the  two 
poles — in  fact  in  the  direction  of  the  keeper  of  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net. A  ray  of  jx^larized  ligtit  may  be  transmitted  along  the  axis 
of  the  glass  bar«  and  if  e»iinined  by  an  analysing  plate  in  the 
usual  nianner  ^120)  the  light  will  disappear  when  Uie  plane  of 
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reflection  from  the  analysing  plate  is  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  plane 
of  polarization.    If,  now,  whilst  the  polarized  ray  is  at  the  point 
of  maximnm  obscuration,  the  soft  iron  be  magnetized  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  battery,  the  light  will  instantly 
reappear,  and  if  white  light  be  used,  the  ^*®«  *56. 

reflected  ray  will  be  coloured.     The  mo-  ^/^^         jf^^ 

ment  that  the  connexion  with  the  battery  is 
broken,  the  light  will  disappear ;  but  it  will  /// 
again  become  visible  each  time  that  the  iron 
is  rendered  magnetic.  If  the  north  end  of 
the  magnet  be  towards  the  observer,  the  Kj^  i  ^^2 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  to 
the  right,  as  represented  m  flg.  256,  No.  1 ;  but  if  the  direction 
of  the  magnetism  be  reversed,  so  that  the  south  end  is  nearest  the 
observer,  the  rotation  is  to  the  left,  as  in  No.  2. 

Different  bodies,  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, possess  this  prepay  of  causing  the  ray  to  rotate  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  but  all  singly  refracting  solids  ana  liquids  manifest 
it :  in  magnetized  gases,  and  in  vacuo^  no  such  effects  have  been 
discovered.  The  extent  of  the  rotation  is,  ccBteria  paribus^  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  as  the  length  of  the 
medixun  traversed  by  the  ray.  By  placing  the  transparent  bodies 
in  the  axis  of  a  coil  of  wire  conveying  an  electric  current,  the 
same  effects  are  produced,  but  in  a  Tower  degree :  the  more 
numerous  the  coils  of  the  helix,  and  the  longer  the  column  of  the 
transparent  body  which  is  traversed  by  the  ray,  the  greater  is  the 
extent  of  the  rotation.  When  an  electric  current  passes  round  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  it  causes  rotation  of  the  ray  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.  The  interposition  of  bodies 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  magnetism,  between  the  coils  of  the 
helix  and  the  transparent  body  placed  in  its  axis,  does  not  sensi- 
bly affect  the  polarizing  action,  but  the  interposition  of  a  hollow 
iron  core  between  the  helix  and  the  transparent  body  in  its  axis, 
in  some  cases  greatly  heightens  the  effect,  in  others  it  neutralizes 
it,  the  rotatory  influence  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  core. 

Matteucci  found  that  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  bar 
of  heavy  glass  to  about  600°,  the  rotatory  power  was  increased 
by  about  one-third,  when  compared  with  the  effect  of  the  same 
bar  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bertin  {Ann.  de  Chimie^  III.  xxvii. 
81)  gives  the  following  rotatory  power  for  columns  of  equal  length 
of  various  bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures,  assuming  that  of 
heavy  glass  as  equal  to  1 : — 

Heavy  glass 1*00 

Perchloride  of  tin 0*77 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 0*74 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus 0*51 

Water 0-25 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-850) 0-18 

Ether 0-15 
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Let  c  <  %.  157,  TCvnaeBt  m  Yeanl  IDled  widi  on  of  tnpoBtiM 

cadoiwedwidi  lig^itJiaiided  rotation,  and  let 
a  t  be  a  polariied  raj.  If  the  raj  proceed 
from  a  to  the  ohserrer  at  t,  tbe  roution  will 
of  couTEe  appear  to  be  right-handed  to  him, 
as  shown  by  die  drde,  e ;  and  if  from  ft  to  a, 
the  rotatioii  will  still  appear  to  be  right-hand- 
ed to  the  observer  at  a,  as  shown  by  the  cir- 
cle, </.  If  now  a  current  be  passed  roond  e 
d^  in  the  dineeti<»i  of  the  drcnlar  arrow  at  ^ 
the  rotation  to  the  obserrer  at  b  will  a{^>ear  to 
be  increased;  while  to  an  obsarrer  at  a  it 
will  appear  to  be  neutralized  or  reversed. 
(323)  Jfofn^ism  of  Bodim  In  general, — It  was  formerly  im- 
agined since  iron  was  susceptible  of  magnetism  in  a  hi^  degree, 
mduel  in  an  inferior  d^ree,  and  cobalt  m  a  d^ree  still  less,  that 
all  other  substances  mi^t  also  be  magnetic,  iJthough  to  an  ex- 
tent so  minute  as  to  elude  the  ordinary  means  of  observation. 
Moreover,  as  experiment  had  proved  that  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture e3udts  the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  of  nickel,  it  seemed 
not  unreasonable  to  antici{>ate  that  by  extreme  depression  of  tem- 
perature a  point  mi^ht  be  attained  at  which  every  species  of  mat- 
ter would  show  itself  obedient  to  the  magnet.  Experiments  made 
upon  this  subject  at  very  low  temperatures  have  not,  however, 
justified  these  expectations.    The  employment  of  magnets  of  un* 
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nsnal  power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  revealed  the  existence  of  ? 
Susceptibility  to  this  force  in  eases  where  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  had  not  been  observed.    (Faraday,  Phil.  Trcms.  1846.) 

Before  adverting  to  these  experiments,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
define  clearly  the  aififerent  parte  of  the  space  between  the  two 
poles  where  the  magnetic  action  is  manifested.  Let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  looking  down  upon  the  poles,  n,  s  (fig.  258)^  of  a 
powerful  horse-shoe  magnet;  the  space  be- 
tween them  has  been  termed  by  Faraday  the  Tia^_2bB^ 
magnetiG  Jield ;  the  line,  a  x,  will  give  the 
direction  of  its  axis ;  the  line,  e  q,  which  is 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  but  at  right 
angles  to  a  x,  will  form  the  eqtuUor  of  the  mag- 
netic field.  A  bar  of  iron  suspended  by  its 
centre  above  such  a  magnet,  wul  take  a  hori- 
zontal direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  x,  and 
is  said  to  point  axiaUy.  By  using  electro- 
magnets of  enormous  power  (303)  many  bodies  not  usually  re- 
puted to  be  magnetic  will  take  the  axial  position  like  a  bar  of 
iron.  For  example,  if  an  elongated  fragment  of  hsematite,  or  red 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  indifferent  to  a  common  magnet,  be  sus- 
pended horizontally  at  its  centre  by  a  few  fibres  of  silk  between 
the  poles  of  such  an  electro-magnet,  it  will  point  axially ;  even 
a  sheet  of  writing-paper  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  short  cylinder 
wiU,  usually,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  iron  or  of  cobalt  that 
it  contains,  assume  a  similar  direction. 

Faradav  has  found  as  a  general  rule  that  the  salts  of  the  mag- 
netic metals  are  themselves  magnetic,  provided  that  these  metsJs 
enter  into  the  hose  of  the  salts.  For  instance,  crjrstals  ofc  green 
sulphate  of  iron  placed  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  which  is  not  mag- 
netic, will  cause  tne  tube  to  point  axially.  Such  salts  preserve 
their  magnetic  properties  even  when  dissolved  in  water :  if  the 
solution  be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  259, 
the  tube,  when  suspended  by  a  loop  of  copper 
wire  and  a  few  fibres  of  raw  silk,  will  take  an 
axial  position  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
Solutions  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and  of  sulpnate 
of  cobalt  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  solu- 
tions of  the  salts  of  iron.  The  pure  salts  of 
chromium  and  of  manganese  have  in  like  maimer  proved  to  be 
magnetic,  and  hence  these  metals  themselves  are  inferred  to  be 
so,  although,  from  the  high  temperature  required  to  reduce  them 
to  the  metallic  condition,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them 
in  such  a  state  of  chemical  purity  as  would  enable  the  fact  to  be 
verified  by  experiments  upon  the  metals  themselveB  in  an  un- 
combined  state. 

(324)  Diamagnetiam, — All  the  magnetic  bodies  mentioned 
above  are  attracted  indifferently  by  either  magnetic  pole ;  and, 
if  of  elongated  form,  they  place  themselves  with  their  longest 
diameter  m  the  axial  direction  when  suspended  by  their  centre 


between  two  oontrair  magDctic  poles.    It  ie,  boverer,  fiu*  froK 
bdng  true  th&t  all  Bnmtances  are  magnetic     Bodies 
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wliBD  brought  near  to  a  magnetic  pole,  are  r^>elle>]  iiu 
being  attracted  :  sach  sabetances  have  been  termed  duimagnfaa. 
If  a  straw  (a,  fig.  260)  be  eiupeDded  horizontallj  by  a  bOe  fibre, 
and  from  one  extremity  of  the  straw  a  sroalt  piece 
of  phospbomB,  p,  be  sapported  in  a  ring  oT  fine 
copper  wire,  repnkion  <n  the  phoftphoma  will  b« 
proaaced  indifferently  by  rither  pole.     In  such  an 
experiment  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  place  a 
Boft  iron  armature,  bevelled  off  to  a  Mont  pcnnt, 
npon  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  in  order  to  ocMioeii- 
trate  the  power,  becaoBe  flie  repnleive  force  is  voy 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  attractive  poww 
developed  in  iron.     If  a  stick  of  plioephome  be 
g]^  BOGpended  between  the  two  poles  of  the  electro- 

y^  magnet,  it  takes  the  equatorial  poaition,  aeenming 

^^g-  '-.fc  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  a  bar  of  iron, 
the  pbo^homs  being  repelled  by  each  pole  to  tbe 
greatest  distance  poesible.  PhoBphonis,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  a  non-condactor  of  electricity ;  bat 
some  of  the  metals,  of  which  bismuth  and  antimo- 
ny are  the  most  remarkable,  exhibit  this  repulsive  action  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  Substances  of  an  organic  nature,  such  as  slices  of 
wood,  apple,  potato,  or  flesh,  likewiee  eliow  this  diamagnetic 
power,  tliough  not  strongly.  In  fact,  all  bodies  which  are  not 
magnetic,  exhibit  diamagnetic  properties.  Owing  to  tlie  feeble 
amount  of  these  repuisive  actioiiB,  it  is  necessary  to  screen  the 
objects  under  expenment  from  the 
Fio.  261.  influence  of  cnrrents  of  air,  by  enr- 

rounding  them  with  a  glaae  cai*,  as 
represented  in  fig.  261,  in  which  h 
represents  a  bar  of  bismuth,  or  other 
diamagnetic  body,  delicately  sus- 
pended by  a  few  fibres  of  unspnn 
silk,  c.  'iflie  bisnmth  bar  is  shown  in 
the  equatorial  position  between  the 
two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet, 
which  project  through  ajwrturea 
made  for  their  reception  in  the 
table. 

(325)  Diamoffnetism  of  Ga«e«. — 
The  earlier  experiments  upon  the 
gases,  owing  to  the  very  small 
amount  of  ponderable  matter  to  be 
acted  upon,  gave  results  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  they  were  in- 
different to  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net ;  but  Bubsequcnt  researches  have  shown  that  even  the  differ 
ent  gases  and  vapours  are  susceptible  of  the  diamagnetic  infin* 
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ence  in  a  degree  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.    (Fara* 
day,  PhU,  Mag.  1847,  xxxi.  p.  401.) 

The  gases  upon  which  experiments  were  made  by  Faraday 
appear  to  stana  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  least  diamagnetic : — atmospheric  air,  nitric  oxide,  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  coal 
gas,  oleiiant  gas,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and  chlorine. 

Elevation  of  temperature  exalts  the  diamagnetic  condition, — 
a  stream  of  hot  oxygen  appearing  to  bo  diamagnetic  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cold  oxygen.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  all 
such  gases  as  were  compared  with  each  other  at  high  and  at  low 
temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  depression  of  temperature 
lowers  the  diamagnetic  force,  so  that  a  current  of  cooled  gas  when 
allowed  to  flow  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  same  kind, 
takes  an  axial  position  in  the  magnetic  neld.  If  a  stream  of  one 
gas  be  allowed  to  escape  into  an  atmosphere  of  a  second  gas  more 
diamagnetic  than  itself,  the  less  diamagnetic  gas  takes  the  axial 
position  ;  when  atmospheric  air,  for  instance,  is  made  to  flow  into 
coal  gas,  the  air  takes  the  axial  or  magnetic  position  between  the 
poles ;  though  air  itself  would  take  the  equatorial  position  in 
oxygen  gas.  The  diamagnetism  of  gases  was  first  indicated  in  an 
experiment  by  Bancalari  :  he  found  that  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies  was  influenced  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet 
This  effect  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  simply  placing  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  or  of  any  combustible  substance,  oetween  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  when  in  action ;  the  flame  appears  to  be  repelled 
towards  either  side  by  the  poles,  and  if  the  magnet  be  sufficiently 
powerful,  the  flame  divides  into  two  streams  which  pass  off 
norizontally,  one  on  either  side,  in  the  equatorial  direction.  If 
the  taper  be  extinguished,  whilst  the  wick  still  continues  to  glow, 
the  ascending  column  of  smoke  when  placed  between  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  exhibits  these  motions  equally  well. 

The  followinff  simple  contrivance  was  employed  by  Faraday 
to  show  the  position  assumed  by  the  different  gases.  A  bent 
tube  conveyed  the  gas  for  experiment  in  a  very  wow  but  contin- 
uous stream  into  tlie  centre  of  the  magnetic  field ;  generally  a 
piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  was  placed 
in  the  bent  tube.  Supposing  the  gas  to  be  lighter  than  air,  three 
wide  glass  tubes,  open  at  eacn  end,  and  three  or  four  inches  long, 
were  suspended  with  their  lower  aper-  _ 

tures  in  the  equatorial  line,  as  represented 
in  fig.  262,  with  the  middle  tube  just 
above  the  bent  tube  for  the  delivery  of 
the  gas.  In  each  tube  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  was 
suspended.  The  whole  was  screened 
i'rom  currents  of  air  by  plates  of  glass. 
So  long  as  the  iron  was  not  magnetized, 
the  gas  flowed  readily  up  the  axis  of 
the  middle  tube ;  but  on  bringing  the  electro-magnet  into  action, 
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MoffneUc. 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Mang^anese 

Cbroiium 

Cerixon 

Titanium 

Palladium 

Crown  glass 

Platinum 

Osmium 

Oxygen 


Nitrogen. 


Dimn>agneUc. 

Bismuth 

Phosphorus 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Silico-borate  of  lead 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Sodium 

Flint  glass 

Mercury 

Lead 

Silver 

Copper 

Water 

Gold 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Arsem'c 

Uranium 

Rhodium 

Iridium 

Tungsten 


It  is  wortliy  of  particular  remark  that  the  same  substance 
may  appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  diamognetic  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  a  glass  rod 
be  suspended  horizontally  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  a  strongly 
diamagnetic  body,  it  will  point  axially,  like  a  rod  of  iron ;  where- 
as the  same  rod,  if  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
which  is  magnetic,  will  point  in  the  equatorial  direction.  In  like 
manner  a  tuoe  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  in 
pure  water  seem  to  be  magnetic,  while  in  a  still  stronger  solution 
of  the  sulphate  it  will  act  as  a  diamagnetic  substance ;  just  as  a 
soap  bubble  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  heavier  than  air, 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  while  if  filled  with  hydrogen,  which  is 
much  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  it  will  ascend. 

Air,  m  consequence  of  its  containing  oxygen  in  an  nncombined 
condition,  is  a  magnetic  substance. 

(327)  Ths  Bwme  Elements  in  combination  may  he  Magnetio  or 
Diamagnetic  accordvyvg  to  the  natmre  of  ike  Compov/nd, — One  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  diamagnetism  is  exhibited  in 
the  circumstance  tnat  the  same  body  may  assume  the  magnetic 
or  the  diamagnetic  state  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
which  it  forms.  A  metal  niay,  for  example,  occur  as  the  basis  or 
electro-positive  constituent  of  a  compound,  or  it  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  those  substances  which  form  the  acid  or  elec- 
tro-negative constituent  of  the  compound.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  difference  thus  produced  occurs  in  the  case  of  iron.    Iron 
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acts  as  a  base  in  the  crystals  of  green  vitriol  {FhSO^-^-lTI^O)  of 
which  the  metal  forms  about  a  fifth  by  weight,  and  it  ffives  to 
them  a  decidedly  ma^etic  power ;  but  in  the  yellow  ferrocr- 
anide  of  {>otassium  (K^.R?Cy,+3H,0),  which  also  contains  iron, 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  an  eighth  of  its  weight,  the  crystals 
are  diama^etic.  The  iron  in  this  case  occurs  in  tne  electro-nega- 
tive constituent  of  the  salt,  and  not  as  a  base.*  In  the  same 
way,  acid  chromate  of  potassium  (K^CrO^^CrO^)^  where  the  chro- 
mium forms  part  of  the  acdd,  is  aiamagnetic,  while  the  sulphate 
of  chromium  (Cr^SSO^\  where  the  metal  acts  as  a  base,  is  deci- 
dedly majBcnetic.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  cobalt  exhibit  anal- 
ogous differences. 

^^SSS"!  Injluence  of  Structure  on  Diamagnetism. — In  prose- 
cuting this  suhject,  Tvndall  and  Knoblauch  {Phil.  Mag.^  1S50, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  178,  and  xxxvii.  p.  1)  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  substance  muy  apj>ear  to  be  eitlier  magnetic  or  dia- 
magneric  acciirding  to  the  arrangement  of  its  component  parti- 
cles. It  must  not,  nowever,  be  supj^osed  that  there  is  not  a  real 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  substances ;  bnt  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  truly  magnetic  body  may  appear  to  be 
diamagnctic  and  a  body  truly  diamagnetio  may  appear  to  be 
magnetic.  The  following  experiment  mav  be  cited  in  order  to 
explain  this  point.  A  small  nat  rin-ular  disk  was  prepared  with  a 
|>aste  of  wheaten  flour ;  and  in  this  disk  a  number  of  short  pieces 
of  iron  wire  were  placed,  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  pass- 
ing drom  one  surface  of  the  disk  to  the  other,  peijpendicularly  to 
its  two  faces.  This  disk  was  &us|>ended  from  a  nbre  of  silk,  by 
its  edge,  in  a  vertical  direction,  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet ;  but  though  it  was  undoubtedly  magnetic,  the  plate 
T'!aiH.Hi  itself  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  ctjuator  of  the  magnetic 
liold.  Each  of  the  short  piect-s  of  wire,  however,  had  assumed 
the  axial  position,  although  the  di^k  as  a  whole  iirianged  itself  in 
a  dill  magnetic  {K)sition. 

When  a  similar  disk  was  prepared  in  which  threads  of  bis- 
iiiuth  were  substituted  for  the  iron  wire,  the  disk  placed  itself  in 
rl:e  ::i:iguetie  direction  with  its  faces  ])arallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
mai:::et:c  lioid.  Tlie  bismuth,  however,  is  unqui^tionably  dia- 
mAir!.et:o,  and  each  of  the  }»ieces  of  this  metal  which  the  plate 
v.vuta"v>  assumes  the  diamaimetie  direction. 

Ti.e  vviK-lusion  which  tvndall  and  Knoblauch  draw  from 
rhcso  o\verimo!its  is,  that  if  in  a  magnetic  or  in  a  diamagnetic 
mascs  tiur^*  Iv  one  particular  direction  in  which  the  particles 
wliiv'Ii  v\v.»\iH^5i^»  it  ar^>  more  closely  api)roximateil  to  each  other 
:L*aii  in  any  orher  direction,  the  line  which  corresponds  to  this 
d:r\.v:io:i  of  grt\itost  density  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  mag- 
v.e::o  or  viiaiuagiietic  action  is  most  strongly  marked.  One  of 
tlic  ex^vriLucnts  made  in  supj.>ort  of  this  view  is  the  following : — 

*  I',  -sk  'x*«vv«rr.  7«cmrksble  Uiat  the  red  ferricymnide  of  potassiimi  is,  accofding  to 
VtuciLtfr  •»  .'^6«^v;»uv.<gk  viKstLQcUv,  though  feeblT,  mAgnetic.      Farmdar  eDamerites  it 
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Powdered  bismuth  was  formed  by  means  of  gmn-water  into  a 
mass  safficiently  coherent  to  be  worked  into  a  small  cylindrical 
bar  about  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  When 
this  cylinder  was  suspended  by  its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direction 
between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  pointed  equatorially  as 
an  ordinary  bar  of  bismuth  would  have  done ;  but  when  this  same 
cylinder  was  compressed  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  plate,  it 
assumed  a  direction  with  its  face  parallel  to  the  axial  position, 
though  its  length  in  some  cases  was  ten  times  as  great  as  its 
thiclmess. 

Again,  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  magnetic  body :  if  reduced  to 
fine  powder  and  formed  into  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  made  with 
the  bismuth,  it  will  point  axiaUy,  or  like  a  magnet,  between  the 
poles ;  but  if  compressed  into  a  plate,  this  plate  will  set  with  its 
faces  parallel  to  the  equatorial  direction.  Here,  in  each  case, 
those  parts  in  which  the  particles  of  the  bismuth,  or  the  salt  of 
iron,  are  by  compression  brought  the  nearest  to  each  other,  are 
those  in  which  the  diamagnetic  or  the  magnetic  action  predomi- 
nates. It  is  by  an  application  of  this  principle  that  Tyndall  and 
Knoblauch  account  for  the  fact  discovered  oy  PlUcker,  that  in 
all  crystalline  bodies  belonging  to  those  systems  which  exercise  a 
doubly  refractive  influence  on  light,  the  optic  axis  assumes  a  defi- 
nite direction  under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnet.  Assum- 
ing that  the  optic  axis  of  a  crystal  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  crystal  have  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of 
condensation,  the  effects  obtained  by  experiment  admit  of  expla- 
nation. The  position  assumed  by  the  optic  axis  is  not  uniformly 
the  same  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  substance,  though  in 
the  same  specimen  it  is  always  the  same.  For  example :  Iceland 
spar,  when  pure,  is  a  diamagnetic  substance ;  but,  if  it  contain 
carbonate  of  iron,  it  exhibits  magnetic  properties.  In  the  course 
of  their  researches,  Tjrndall  and  Knoblauch  took  pieces  from  sev- 
eral specimens  of  Iceland  spar,  some  of  which  were  magnetic, 
others  diamagnetic.  These  different  samples  were  cut  in  the 
form  of  disks,  or  flat  circular  plates,  the  surfaces  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystals.  When  the  disks  were 
suspended  horizontally  at  their  centres  between  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet,  so  that  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  was  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  each  disk  always  assumed  a  determinate  direction. 
When  the  disk  was  taken  from  a  magnetic  crystal,  the  optic  axis 
placed  itself  axially  between  the  poles ;  when  from  a  diam^netic 
crystal,  the  optic  axis  assumed  the  equatorial  direction.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  whether  the  crystal  be  magnetic  or  diamagnetic, 
the  action  is  exhibited  in  each  case  most  powerfully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  optic  axis,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  line  in  which 
the  particles  are  most  closely  approximated  to  each  other.  Far- 
aday has  shown  that  the  directive  force  of  the  crystal,  whether 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(829)  Zaw  of  iXamagnetio  Hqpvldon. — It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  E.  Becquerel  and  by  Tyndall,  that  the  diamagnetic  re- 
pulsion, as  measured  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  is  as  the 
82 
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of  Tyndall  {Phil.  Trana.^  1855,  1856^  appear  to  have  proved 
conclusively  that  bodies  which  are  under  diamagnetic  innuence, 
exhibit  polar  characters.  The  polarity  of  these  bodies  is  such 
that  a  diamagnetic  substance  possesses  a  feeble  magnetic  polarity, 
the  magnetism  of  each  pole  being  similar  to  that  of  the  pole  of 
the  inducing  magnet  in  its  vicmity :  whereas  in  an  ordinary 
magnetic  substance  the  inducing  magnetism  is  opposite  to  that 
of  the  magnetic  pole  by  which  the  magnetism  is  elicited. 

(330)  Definite  Qv^iantity  of  Force;  Inde8trtu:tlhilUy  of  Force : 
Mutual  lietaUons  of  Different  Kinds  of  Force. — The  progress 
of  philosophical  inquiries  for  many  years  past  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  produce  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
active  cultivators  of  science,  tnat  force  is  equally  indestructible 
with  matter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  amount  of  force  which 
is  in  operation  in  the  earth  (probaoly  in  the  solar  system),  is  as 
definite  as. that  of  the  material  elements  through  which  its  exist- 
ence is  made  known  to  us. 

That  the  quantity  of  force  associated  with  matter  is  definite, 
may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways ;  one  or  two  examples  must 
suffice.  The  first  which  we  will  select  will  show  the  fixity  in  the 
proportion  of  heat  wjiich  is  associated  with  a  given  quantity  of 
matter.  A  pound  of  charcoal,  when  burned  with  a  free  supply 
of  air,  combmes  with  2|  lb.  of  oxygen,  and  produces  3f  lb.  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  chemical  action  produced  by  this  combustion 
is  attended  with  the  extrication  of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat : 
and  this  amount  of  heat,  if  it  be  applied  without  loss,  is  sufficient 
to  convert  12^  lb.  of  water  at  60°,  into  steam  at  212°  F. :  associ- 
ated with  each  pound  of  charcoal  there  must  therefore  be  a  defi- 
nite amount  oi  power,  which  is  brought  into  action  when  that 
charcoal  is  burned.  A  different  but  equally  definite  amount  of 
heat  is  emitted  when  a  pound  of  phospliorus,  of  sulphur,  of  hy- 
drogen, or  of  any  other  combustible  is  burned  with  free  access  of 

the  coilBf  a  position  may  be  found  in  which  the  magnets  become  indifferent  to  the  action 
of  the  curreDt.  If,  whilst  *be  apparatus  is  thus  arranged,  the  wheel  w  be  turned  to  the  right, 
the  bismuth  bars  will  be  brought  into  the  position,  fig.  266, 1,  and  a  defection  of  the  astatic 
magnets  will  be  effected.  The  lower  end,  6,  of  one  bismuth  bar,  if  polar,  would  be 
(from  the  reversed  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  helices)  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
upper  end,  c,  of  the  other  bismuth  bar,  and  each  will  therefore  attract  one  particular 
end,  say  ^e  north,  of  each  magnet  composing  the  astatic  combination,  and  would  re- 
pel the  south  end ;  each  conspiring  to  produce  a  deflection  of  both  magnets  in  the  same 
direction :  but  on  turning  the  wheel  to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  the  bismuth  bars  into  the 
position  shown  in  266,  2,  the  astatic  combination  will  be  d^ected  to  an  equal  extent 
m  the  opposite  direction. 

These  effects  are  most  marked  with  bodies  like  bismuth  and  antimony,  which  hare 
the  greatest  diamagnetic  eneigy ;  but  they  are  also  distincUy  shown  even  bi  non-con- 
ductmg  bodies,  such  as  heavy  glass,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 

If  solid  bismuth  give  a  deviation  which  is  represented  by  76  divisions  of  the  scale 
employed,  the  following  table  will  represent  the  action,  found  by  Tyndall,  of  the  other 
bodies  enumerated  in  it : — 

Bismuth 76       I     Heavy  gloss 4 


Powdered  bismuth 87 

Antimony 13.6 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 6.6 

White  marble 5 


Phosphorus 4 

Distilled  water 4 

Calo-spar  2 

Nitre 1.7 
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air  (199  et  «^).  The  quantity  of  electricity  afisociated  with  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  is  equally  definite  (282).  When  a  piece 
of  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed  in  voltaic  relation  with  a  plate  of 
platinum  in  diluted  sulpnuric  acid,  for  each  pound  of  zinc  which 
IS  dissolved,  a  quantity  of  electricity  is  liberated,  by  ^eans  of 
which  a  pound  of  metallic  copper  piay  be  separated  from  the  so- 
lution of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  smphate  of  copper,  or  8f  lb. 
of  silver  may  be  reduced  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

But  it  appears  further,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  de* 
stnietion  of  force.  The  cases  in  which  a  superficial  examination 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  force  is  annihilated,  show  on 
closer  investigation  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous.  The 
only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  force  is 
from  the  eifects  which  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects  that  which 
is  most  universal  is  the  power  either  of  producing  motion,  of  ar- 
resting it,  or  of  altering  its  direction :  whatever  possesses  this 
power  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  force.  Motion  is  con- 
sequently regarded  as  the  signal  of  force.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  showing  tSiat  gravity,  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  adhesion,  are  all 
forces  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition.  But  even  the  more 
subtle  and  complex  agents — light,  heat,  electricity,  ma^etism, 
and  chemical  action,  are  all  capable  of  originating  motion,  and 
may  thus  fairly  be  admitted  under  the  definition  of  force  above 
given. 

If  we  except  the  case  of  light,  for  which,  when  it  has  disap- 
peared by  absorption,  no  satisfectory  account  has  yet  been  given, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  all  eases  in  which  force  disappears,  it  has 
expended  itself  either  in  eliciting  or  setting  into  action  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  temporarily  dis- 
appeared in  producing  a  definite  amount  of  motion.  In  this  case 
it  18  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  motion  whicli 
it  has  thus  brought  into  action,  when  that  motion  is  destroyed, 
will  again  give  rise  either  to  an  equal  amount  of  tlie  force  which 
originally  produced  it,  or  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other 
manifestation  of  force. 

For  example,  the  chemical  action  between  charcoal  and  oxy- 
gen terminates  as  soon  as  the  charcoal  is  wholly  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  ;  and  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  equivalent  to 
that  amount  of  chcinical  action,  remains  as  the  representative  of 
the  force  thus  expended.  The  heat  which  has  thus  been  devel- 
oped is  ready  to  do  other  work  ;  it  may  be  employed  in  convert- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  the  steam  so  ob- 
tained can  be  ai)plied  to  the  production  of  motion,  the  amount 
of  which  may  be  measured  by  aetcrmining  the  number  of  pounds 
weight  which  can  be  lifted  through  a  given  distance  by  the  steam 
thus  produced.  Motion  may  again  oe  made  to  produce  heat, 
and,  as  Joule's  experiments  show,  the  quantity  of  neat  thus  de- 
veloped is  strictly  determined  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  is 
applied  to  its  development. 

It  ai)pears,  however,  not  only  that  force  is  definite  in  its 
amount,  and  indestructible  in  its  eeeence,  but  that  many  of  the 
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more  important  varieties  of  force  are  intimately  related,  and  are 
capable  m  turn  of  eliciting  each  other.  The  forces  amongst  which 
such  mutual  relations  have  been  experimentally  proved  to  exist 
in  the  closest  manner,  are  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  chemical  attraction.  The  transfer  of  any  one  of  Siese 
forces  fix)m  one  point  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  the  exertion 
of  any  one  of  these  forces,  is  always  attended  with  a  collateral 
manifestation  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  other  forms  of  force.  In  the 
action  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  platinum,  the  solution  of  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc,  or 
the  chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid,  may  be  made 
to  develop  several  forces — viz. :  1.  Electricity^  but  tnere  is  no 
direct  manifestation  of  this  force  so  long  as  the  circuit  is  closed. 
2.  Chemical  action :  if  a  voltameter,  charged  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  be  interposed  in  the  circuit  between  two  elec- 
trodes of  copper,  a  certain  Quantity  of  copper,  corresponding  to 
the  zinc  which  is  being  dissolved  in  the  battery,  will  be  deposited 
on  one  electrode,  whilst  a  corresponding  amount  of  copper  will 
be  dissolved  from  the  other  electrode.  Here  is  a  chemical  action, 
which  corresponds  in  amount  to  that  which  is  taking  place  be- 
tween the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  active  cell  or  the  bat- 
tery. 3.  Magnetism :  if  the  connecting  wire  be  coiled  around  a 
piece  of  soft  iron,  the  iron  will  become  powerfully  magnetic,  for 
the  time  during  which  the  current  is  traversing  the  conducting 
wire.  4.  H^al:  if,  whilst  the  voltameter,  the  electro-magnet, 
and  the  galvanometer  are  still  included  in  the  circuit,  part  of  the 
circuit  be  composed  of  a  thin  wire  which  traverses  the  bulb  of 
Harris's  air  thermometer,  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  wire 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  electricity  in  circulation  will  be 
obtained,  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  the 
chemical  action  is  lessened,  and  the  power  of  the  magnet  is  re- 
duced ;  and  5.  Light :  on  interrupting  the  connexion  of  any  part 
of  the  circuit,  a  bright  spark  is  obtamed.  Chemical  attraction, 
then,  while  in  operation,  can  throw  a  current  of  electricity  into 
circulation,  and  a  current  of  electricity  will  develop  an  equivalent 
amount  of  magnetism  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  such  cur- 
rent. It  also  produces  in  conductors,  heat  proportioned  to  the 
resistance  which  it  experiences,  and  if  the  heat  be  sufficiently  in- 
tense, it  is  attended  with  the  emission  of  light. 

The  observations  of  Favre  already  quoted  (280)  showing  the 
dependence  of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  any  given  circuit 
upon  the  amount  of  magnetic  or  mechanical  work  which  it  is 
])roducing,  afford  interesting  additional  proofs  of  the  important 
j)ropo8ition  that  force  is  never  really  either  generated  or  de- 
stroyed. Man  has  but  the  power  to  elicit  it  when  latent,  to 
transfer  its  energy  to  new  points,  or  to  change  the  form  of  its 
manifestation  so  as  to  obtain  an  equivalent  amount  of  power 
under  new  conditions. 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  is  followed  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  more  completely  is  the  truth  of  this  principle  rendered 
manifest.    Thus  Soret  {Comptes  Rendus^  xlv.  301)  transmitted  a 
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conrlnuoue  eleotrie  cmrent  through  pK>rtioi»  of  condactors  whirfu 
like  Ainpiiv^s  wires  \iig.  236 u  are  (ree  to  obey  their  mctoal  im- 
pulse of  attraction  and  repulsion  :  and  he  found  that  if  the  move- 
able o^n'luotore  were  allowed  to  appr^riaeh  cai:*h  other  in  ai?OjTd- 
a:ui*  with  the  directi<:»n  of  the  attraction,  a  diminntion  of  the  :n- 
tc:>itv  K*i  t:ic  turrent  i?  ol-s^-rve^i  during  the  •x-cnrrenee  uf  t:.:? 
movii.i!!, — a  jxkrtion  oi  the  inrensiry  of  the  current  living  eicy^nd-e^l 
in  :he  prod:-.ct!on  of  moti^*n.  If.  on  the  ^•ther  hand,  a  oompul- 
sorv  nj.'ve::ie:::  in  opposirion  to  the  at:n*cr>e  for»?e  is  eneored, 
thr  :n:c::?i:y  of  ::;e  ciirrvnt  is  in>.-rvased  during  tie  s^i  of  m-'Vc- 
n:e:.:. 

Aja*:..  the  same  •.•'  server  found,  as  m;zt:t  i-'i^e**!  have  t^eea 
aziifcijxiToi  f:^.»n)  Fara..:ay*s  !:iafimet'>e'e?tr:c  r?setircL-e#  oil  .tia: 
if  a  liartcrv  !::  c  nr.ex::*:;  w::h  a  helix  *>.-  :r.  c>:»i.'i acting  c>>z:3iiii- 
cari^c.  w::'.  a  ^-ulvii.oriivter,  :he  Lurrens  d.n>u^  tie  iraivaD-  di- 
eter :?  re«si:v'e\i  riirii^  :l.e  :ntr>in .-::>r.  of  a  =- rt  ir^>n  -r.-n:  izz-? 
the  xxls  ••:  the  :>.li\;  *  "t  it  is  :n  •rr-i5e»j  a:  iLe  minirni  •_:  wi:i- 
drtiwing  :hi  ir  •::  cvn?.  The  ir.:r»>i-.:::.>::  of  a  n-.-ri-^-.a^rierl.^  ?" > 
*:a:  c^,  *■;  h  as  a  .vnr  •.•:\vyr-fr.  i-r»-:u:Te*  no  *ez-s::le  eff-e:. 

W-  h:»Tc  ilrviilv  tri.^  :ne::v  the  ev./."r-:»Q  of  cic^":rio:"v 
rr.^n  ^hrr^.j^  ac::-:: :  ar.a  ririiay  nas  r-rt^er  sr:--wn  :r.a:  :i:: 
ritvn-^oitT  I-Tr'::e'i  bv  rrctfv::  in  tie  oriinirr  rlft-rrii-al  r..i- 

\*—  .— r  n-.-.v..e  '.^    i-.c  ^tEA •  a— -.  —  trtf r.  *.T  &^   r»^  ..•■:^»rl..    :iir.'-*-Il.   ■  . 

ci.iv.f:*!  .:tvv-:i:: •>?:::  -r  in  elri?:r.lv:c<  :1^:.-:^  tLicL  ::  is  :ri:.s- 

ni'.r-M  rv.   ;  t-:  s:  in  z:.-t  ris:  r*  .:  ™r:a..:c  'srirf*  we  i-^tt  e'r- 

.  .«■  *>•«■  •  ■ 
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because  as  yet  Bcarcelj  trodden,  thongli  full  of  interest  and 
promise. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  different  kinds  of  force,  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
essay  on  tiie  subject  by  Grove,  entitled  On  the  Correlation  of  tM 
Physical  Forces.  For  further  information  on  the  other  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  die 
papers  already  quoted,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  important 
senes  of  memoirs  by  Faraday,  published  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  PhUosophiccH  Transactions^  which  have  also  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form ;  or  to  the  Treatises  of  Becquerel 
and  De  La  Bive  on  Electricity  and  Maffnetismy  and  to  Tyndall's 
work  on  Se<xt  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
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Anorthic  system  of  orystala^  112 
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288 
Aragonite,  rings  in  polarised  light,  177 
Arago*s  rotation,  476 
Areometer  (hydrometer),  88 
Armstrong's  hydro-electric  machine,  869 
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theory,  14 
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electrical,  828 
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Auroral  electric  discharge,  470 
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Balanoi,  essential  parts  of,  29 
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Bands  of  interference,  166 
Barium,  spectrum  o^  151 
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correction  of,  for  ospiDaiy  de- 
pression, 59 

measurement  of  heights  by,  260 
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Bfttteiy,  roUtioa  of,  romid  mftgnefc,  449 
^       Toltaie,  different  foimi  of,  871, 
887,  889 
Beats  in  soimd,  164 

Becqaerers  simple  roltsio  drcoits,  888 
Biaul  crrstak,  coloured  rings  of,  177 
''    doubly  refracting  crTsials,  170 
pjiwt^Uta  of  anunooia,  experimentsoa  crys- 
tals, 98 
BismiUh,  diamagnetism  of,  492 

''        tbenno^ectric  value,  481,  488 
Bohnenbeiger's  dectroecope,  448,  ncU 
Boilers,  explosion  of^  spheroidal  stale,  298 
Boiling  point,  effect  of  pressure  on,  25iB 

measurement  of  heights  by, 

259 
mode  of  obserring,  256 
raised  by  adheeioQ,  256 
ndsed  by  salts  hi  sdoiioii, 
257 
Boiling-points,  table  of;  255 
Boiling,  process  of,  255 
Bologna  stone,  159 
Boradc  add,  spectrum  id,  144 
Boyle*s  law  of  dasticity  of  gasea,  86 
Brass,  specific  heat  of,  288 
Breguet's  pyrometer,  196 
BritUeness,  58 

Bromine,  absorptioQ  bands  in  spectmrn  ai, 
144 

Caoihaed   di   Latoub,    ezperimcBta   on 

Tapowa,  288 
Galdum,  carbonate  o^  dimorphous,  116 

salts  oi,  solulAity  H»«m;Ai>rf  by 

heat,  64 
spectrum  of,  151 
Calc  spar,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  187 

**  rings  of  polarized  light  in,  175 

Calorific  equiralents  of  elements,  809 
^  **  indirect  calculation  of^ 

808 
Calorimeter,  mercurial,  805 

water,  296,  297,  298 
CantOD*8  pho^horus,  159 
Caoutchouc,  its  adhedve  power,  56 
Capacity  for  heat,  232 
CapilUrj  action,  force  exerted  by,  60 
**      attraction,  57 
"      deprersion  of  mercury,  59 
Carbon,  dimorphian  o^  116 
Carbonate  of  lime,  dimorphism  of^  116 
Carbonic  acid,  solidification  of,  284,  285 
Gasna,  oil  of,  dispersre  action  on  spec- 

trum,  140 
Ca8t4ron,  melted,   handled  with  impunity, 

Cathode,  pUtinode,  or  negative  pole,  419 

Cementdi,  56 

Centigrade  thermometer,  198 

Centmietre,  29 

Charcoal,  absorbent  action  of,  on  gases,  88 
*^       surface  action  of,  61 

Chemical  actions  suspended  by  Toltaic,  422 
affinity,  5,  8 
anal>-isi«,  what,  5 
combination,  laws  ot^  12 
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Chemical  eqahalent,  what,  15, 19 
**      precedes  ydtaie  action,  878 
"^      ptopertieBofabodydisiiDgindiBd 
Cram  physical,  2 
Chemistry,  its  olgeot,  1 
Chimney,  draught  <j£,  214 
Chlorate  of  potaadmn  fonned  by  deefera* 
lysis,  485 
^  sodium,  polarising  power  of^ 

178 
«  *«        aitifidaDy  hemiheM 

98 
Chkrophsne,  phospboreaoeDce  d^  122 
Chlorophyll,  fluorescence  of^  157 
Chrominm,  wits  of  didiroaue,  189 
(•  ^        magnetic,  491 
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Cireulatioo  of  water  by  beat,  218 
Clearage  of  crystala,  102 
Cobalt,*magnetism  of,  816,  819 
GcBBum,  disooreiy  of;  by  qiectroseope,  150 

''        spectrum  o^  151,  152 
Goflby^  stiU,  271 
Cohesion  figuresi,  65 

general  natore  oi;  4 
mode  of  measoiing,  52 
of  solids,  52 
Cold,  apparent  reflection  oi;  221 
**    intense,  prodnctkm  oi;  247 
**    produced  by  electric  cuiieuls^  485 
•"  *«  e¥apontMB261 

CoUoids,  74,  75 

Coloured  drcnlar  pohihafliw,  178 
flames,  spectra  d;  14S 
rings  of  polaiiKdlUi^  176 
sdutions,  spectim  o^  189 
tests  for  adds,  5 
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Combination  distinguished  from  mixture,  8 

"  by  ToTume,  24 
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Compounds,  atomic  heats  of,  242 
Compressibility  of  gases,  87 

^*'  of  Uquids,  86 

Concave  mirror,  prindple  of,  181 

*'        reflection  of  heat  by,  218 
Condensation,  extempore  arrangements  for, 

270 
Condenser,  electric,  840 
Liebig*s,  269 
of  Ruhmkorfr*s  coil,  468 
Condensing  syringe,  40 
Conducting  wire  of  voltaic  circuits  acts  on 

the  magnet,  866 
voltaic,     magnetism     oi; 
452 
wires,  mutual  actions  of;  456 
Conduction  of  heat,  influence  of  structure 

on,  212 
*^     in  crystals,  211 
Conductivity  of  bodies  for  heat,  206 
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CondvLcMXj  Tohaic,  of  liquids,  411 

"  '*     ofmeta]8,407, 408 

Contact  of  metals,  electric  excitement^  878 
^*  "       not  necessary  to  Toltaio 

action,  881 
ConTex  lens,  184 
ConTection  of  electridty,  856 
*'  of  heat,  218 

*'  Toltaic,  418 

Cooling,  law  of,  by  radiation,  222 
Copper,  chloride,  spectrum  of^  144 
**      electrolytic,  deposit  of,  880 
"      sheathing,  Toltaio  protection  of^  880 
Cornish  boiler,  211 
Correction  of  gased  for  pressure,  48 

"  "  temperature,  200 

**        for  weighings  in  air,  84 
Counter-currents,  yoltaic,  884,  886 
Crown  of  cups,  Volta's,  872. 
Cryophorus,  268 

Crystalline  form  dereloped  by  solutioii,  101 
^*         structure,  deyeloped  by  heating 
and  cooling,  101 
Crystallization,  94 

''  light  emitted  during,  128 

**  purification  of  salts  by,  97 

**  sudden,  97 

Crystalloids,  74 
Crystals,  axes  of,  106 
*«      biaxal,  170 
"      broken,  reparation  of^  99 
"      classification  of;  107 
^      cleaTage  of;  102 
**      doubly  refracting,  expansion  of 

by  heat,  187 
'*      how  modified  during  formation,  98 
"      how  procured,  96,  96 
^      modification  of;  Pasteur's  experi- 
ments on,  98 
**      primary  and  secondary  forms  of; 
102 
principal  section  of;  170,  note 
structure  of,  102 
**      symmetry  of;  106 
*'      uniaxal,  170 
Cupping-glass,  action  of;  47 
Current  affinity,  488 

Curves  of  pressure  of  condensed  gases,  290 
Cylinder  electrical  machine,  886 
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Dalton's  atomic  theor]^  14 

**      law  of  tension  of  vapours,  274 

Darnell's  hygrometer,  281 
"      pyrometer,  197 
"      voltaic  battery,  887 

Darkness  produced  by  interfering  lights,  166 

Declination  or  variation  of  a  magnet,  820 

Deep  sea  sounding,  50 

Definite  proportion,  law  of,  12 

Deluc*s  pile,  447 

Density  of  atmosphere,  decrease  of  with 
altitude,  60 

Desiccation  of  gases,  84 

Deville  and  Troost,  specific  gravity  of  va- 
pours, 207 

Dew,  theory  of,  221 
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Dialysis,  76 
Diama^poetism,  491 

a  polar  force,  499 
effect  of  structure  on,  496 
influenced  by  function,  495 
Diaphragms,  use  of;  in  voltaic  battery,  887 
Diathermacy,  influence  of  structure  on,  228 
**  of  gases  and  vapours,  226, 227 

**  of  solids  and  liquids,  226 

Diathermic  bodies  bad  radiators,  229 

"         or  diathermanous  bodies,  224 
Dichromic  media,  spectra  of  solutions,  189, 

140 
Dido  struck  by  lightning,  860 
Didymium,  spectrum  of  solutions  (^  140 
Dielectrics,  826 
Differential  galvanometer,  406 
**         thermoecope,  192 
**  "  radiant  heat  mea* 

sured  by,  219 
Diflbsion,  Dalton's  theory  of,  98 
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temperature,  195 
Dimorphism,  182 
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bination,  801 
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Dischaiging-rod,  841 
Disguised  dectridty,  882 
Diversion  of  light  in  spectrum,  140 
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860 
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Divisibility  of  matter,  4 
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'*     refraction,  168 
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Ductility,  58 
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*"     latent  heal  o^  M5 
Evaporatkm  froBB  ididi»  276 

**         inflacnea  of  pnamv  €B^  xi 
**  "*       of  aaiteaaBi,ST 

**         fimit  oi;  276 
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i5r,if6 

0(199 
a  aofidUyi 
Sxtiaardinaiy  ray  of  fig|it»  169 

fcr  vct4ialb  liypo> 

19S 


IkndaT'a  theoty  of 

by.  460 
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Fiz«4Mlloaak  214 
RretT,  122 
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FUme,  Toltaic  currents  in,  418 

Flow  of  liqoidB  through  oajMllary  tubee, 

1^  et8eq. 
Fluidity,  heat  of,  262 
Fluorescence,  166 

''  mode  of  testing  body  for,  1 68 

Fluorescent  rays,  inactive  spaces  in,  148 
Focus  of  mirror  or  lens,  181,  184 
Force,  indestmotible,  600 
''      quantity  of;  definite,  499 
*^      transformations  of,  601 
Forces,  molecular,  some  Tarieties  of,  86 
FormulflB,  chemical,  26 
Franklin^s  lightning  conductors,  860 

''        electrical  theory,  828 
Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 

141 
«'  **     KirchhofTs  theory  o^ 

168 
Freezing-machine  by  anmionia,  262,  noU 
*'  by  ether,  261,  note 

mixtures,  247 
of  water  in  Tacuo,  262 
point  of  water  lowered  by  salts,  260 
process  of^  261 
French  weights  and  measures,  28,  29 
Friction,  66 

"       derelopment  of  heat  by,  181 
Frog,  (Jalyani's  experiment  on,  864 
Fusible  metal,  expands  on  solidifying,  100 
Fusing  points,  how  affected  by  pressure,  249 
of  mixtures  lower,  248 
table  of;  248 
why  fixed,  248 
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Gallon,  imperial,  defined,  28 

Galvanism,  866 

Galvanometer,  astatic,  868 

differential,  406 

how  fpraduated,  869,  note 

principle  of;  867 

Gas  battery.  Grove's,  886 
*«    holder,  47 

Gases,  absorption  of  by  charcoal,  88 
**      adhesion  of  to  solids,  82 
»*  "  to  liquids,  81 

*«      coefficient  of  absorption  of;  81,  82 
**      condensed,  table  o^  290 
**      conductivity  of;  for  heat,  210 
"      cooling  effects  of,  222 
"      correction  of,  for  pressure,  48 
**  **  for  temperature,  200 

*'      desiccation  of;  84 
**      diamagnetism  of;  492 
**      diathermacy  of,  226 
**      differ  in  electric  msulation,  864 
*<      diflfbsion  of;  86 
**      efiusion  of,  89 
**      elasticity  of,  86 
"      electric  induction  uniform  in,  847 
**      expansion  of;  by  heat,  190 
<*      liquefaction  of;  284,  286 
*'      modes  of  drying  them,  84,  86 
"      passage  of,  through  diaphragms,  92 
^      refractive  powers  on  li^^  table  of; 
188 
solubility  of;  81 
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Gases,  specific  gravity  o^  how  determined, 

201 
««  "     heat  of;  287 

"      transpbability  of;  89 
**  '  voltaic  conductivity  of,  418 
Grassiot's  electric  cascade,  470 
Gauge  of  air  pump,  48 
Gau^  for  compressed  gases,  287 
Glaciers,  theory  of  their  motion,  262,  note 
Glaishei^s  factors  of  wet-bulb  hygrometer, 

288 
Glass,  absorptive  action  (^  on  radiant  heat, 
280 
**     compressed,  effects  of;  on  polarised 

light,  177 
«*     conducts  electricity  at  red  heat,  412 
expansion  of;   by  heat,   188,  196, 

206,  note 
specific  heat  of;  288 
Glow-wonn,  122 
Gold,  divisibiUty  of,  4 
Goniometers,  108 

"  Wollaston*8  reflectfaig,  104 

Gramme,  29 

Gravity  diminishes  towards  equator,  28 
^      how  applied  to  standards  of  weight, 

28 
«*      specific  (see  specific  gravity),  80 
Ground  ice,  221,  note 
Grove's  voltaic  battery,  889 
Gulf  Stream,  216 

Gutta-percha  insulator  for  dectric  cable,  462 
Gymnotus,  486 

Habomkb,  llohs'  scale  of;  68 

Heat  absorbed  during  evaporation,  268 

''  ''      solution  of  salts,  812 

amount  of;  radiated  from  the  sun,  181, 
217,  246 
**    of  combinatioD,  experiments  of  An- 
drews on,  296 
**  "  experiments  of  F^ 

vre,  298 
"    conduction  of  solids,  208 
"    conductivity  ol^  varies  in  different  di- 
rections, 211 
*'    convection  of,  212 
"    developed  by  electric  discharge,  849, 

868 
"  **        by  voltaic   current,  866, 

409 
"    distribution  of,  in  spectram,  229 
'*    evolved  by  combination  of  adds  and 

bases,  810,  811 
"     .   "       by  friction,  181 
<*        «*       by  metallic  precipitations,  806 
*<        **       by  percussion,  182 
*^        *^       during  combustion  of  com- 
pounds, 802 
"        "       during  decomposition,  801 
^*        *^       during  moistening,  184 
"        ''       during  soUdification,  262 
**        ^<       during  solution  of  gases,  818 
*«        ««       hi  cOTcibining  definite,  294 
**    general  effects  of,  180 
*'    Utent,246 
*«        ''      of  gMCS,  286 
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111 
£p,  S20 
ofrefeacticm,  18S 
IiMJiiggd  cuiicuti  fitHD  LejdcD  Jar,  476 

S30 
S15 

.466 
■pedffe,  S46 

465 
of  gBflcs  fiir  cltitikity, 
S54 
liMwihtioa,  rfeetrie>  S25 
iBtcDOtT  of  euth*8  raagnetisB,  S21 

•*        ^qT  electric  clinse,SS4 
intciKicute  of  figlit«  1 64 
Iodide ot aieiciuf,  Anarplnsii  ol^  1 16 
I«m.  Tohaic,  419 

^    oneqnil  tfanafer  d,  429 
Iron,  ezpoinoB  oi,  br  bcot,  196,  199 
-*    inoctiritr  ot  in  nitric  add,  S90 
**    BOpietic  inductiuD  oC,  815 
**    stnKtnre  altered  br  Tamtioii,  101 
ipecifto  heat  ci,  2» 
112 
booMwyhooi  groqpa,  lift 

Jocu;    eiperimcnts    of^    on    meduiirifl 


0^468 

<<4»9 
o4  by  bflflfagpotat, 

H«fi2.  Toltue.  4^ 

Henuheiinl  vTTstAl^.  araficial  prodactkii  oC 
'^ 
fbnnf  rf  crrstaK  108 
H<nr7-*!»  indocTioo  coiLsv  47;$^  4T6 

Hv>lobie\inI  or  bomobedril  foras  of  crrs- 

Hom«.y«iiKitt»  or  mooochrcmaiic  Sght.  !:>> 
Hv'moioicous  bo«&!K  whAt«  303,  moit 

llv  tro-eiifccric  mj«.4uzie,  W9 
Hniix\c«u  cvvlin^  ellvct  on  redJiot  vir«, 
410 

scile  of  «?quiT»l«xt».  16 

speccnmi  ot.  l^ 
Hnirome«er.  33 
H,>k-w«wt«'»  PsmieU'*  dew-pointy  2S1 

Ic«  expAnd*  in  fwzins:.  UXv  >  *     -   - 
**     tormed  by  radution  in  India,  221 
"     U^;uefciotiv»n  of,  by  pnpssure,  249,  moU 
"    mAchine^  2?>1,  '*ou 
•*    separauon  c^*  salt*  from,  in  freexing,  94 
**    sp«x-idc  grivitT  of,  100 
he*t  ot  257 
KvUnd  «par.  dcHtble  nefractioD  of.  168 
lotion,  colour  of  Ixrfit  produced  bj,  121 
liuprvsjisioDd  of  U^t  on  the  retina,  duration 
ot^  127 


of  tile 
KaagiaBune;  29 

Eiknetre»29 


818 


LaxnLACK,  abaorptht  of  ra£ant  beat  bj, 


Land  and  sea  breena,  216 

Latent  heat  (see  heat,  latent),  245 
Lateral  electric  discfaarge,  848 
Law  of  gaseous  diffusion,  87 
**        Tolomes,  24 
*'    of  sines  for  Gght,  182 
Law?  d  chemical  combination,  12 
Leati,  peculiar  expansion  of^  by  heat,  187 
i  Lel!\-handed  circular  polarization,  178 
I  Lengthening  of  bodies  while  sounding,  126 
Lens,  conrex,  184 

Lei^Ue's  apparatus  for  freezing  water,  262 
Leyden  jar,  840 

••         -    theory  of  its  charge,  842 

**    with  moreable  coatings,  841 
Lichtenberg*s  riectric  figures,  835 
Liebig-'s  condenser,  269 
Light,  analTsis  of^  bv  absorption,  188 
change  of  refrangiWlitr,  167 
"*      chemical  eflfects  of,  153,  159 
^      dimimshes  as  square  of  distance,  128 
'^     double  refraction  of,  168 
••      electric,  414 

^      emitted  daring  crrstallization,  128 
•*      frequency  of  its  undulations,  163 
of  ignited  bodies,  colours  of.  121 
**      polarized  (see  poUrizationX  170 
^      prismatic  analysis  of,  187 
reflection  of,  129 
refraction  ot  181 
retarded  in  denser  media,  168 
scattering  oC,  180 
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Li^t,  sources  of,  121 
**     theories  of,  128 
"«     total  reflection  of;  184 
"*     Telocity  of;  168 
Lightning  conductors,  860,  861 
**         effects  of;  exemplified,  861 
'<         identity  of;  with  electricity,  860 
lime  and  its  compounds  less  soluble  in  hot 

than  in  cold  water,  64 
Limpidity  and  Tiscosity  of  liquids,  64 
Linear  expansion  of  solids  by  heat,  188 
Lines  of  spectrum,  influence  of  temperature 

on,  160 
Liquefaction  of  gases,  284 
Liquids,  adhesion  between,  65 

circular  polarization  of,  178 
cohesion  of,  68 
compressibility  of,  86 
conductivity  for  heat,  210 
difiUsion  of,  67 

efflux  of,  through  fine  tubes,  77 
e]q>ansion  of,  by  heat,  188 
latent  heat  of;  246 
specific  gravity  of;  81 
«    **       transpiration,  influence  of  compo- 
sition on,  80 
'*      transpiration  of,  Poiseuille's  ex- 
periments on,  77 
*^    ,  voltaic  conductivity  of,  411 
Lithium,  spectrum  of;  161,  162 
Litmus-paper,  6 
Litre,  29 
Loadstone,  814 

'*         origin  of  its  magnetism,  828 
Local  action  in  voltaic  drouit,  876 
Lutes  and  cements,  67 
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Magnit,  effect  of  fracture,  816 

**        influence  of;  on  voltaic  arc,  469, 

472 
'*        marked,  or  north  end,  814 
**        rotation  of,  round  wiie,  458 
Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  815 
"        batteries,  818 
**        equator  of  the  earth,  821 
"        field,  491 
*'        induction,  816 
*'        intensity,  how  measured,  819 
'*        metals,  496 

*'        needle  disturbed  by  aurora,  868 
**  **      effect  of  current  on,  866 

**        polarization  of  lis^t,  180,  488 
**        poles  of  the  earth,  820 
"        storms,  822 
Magnetism  a  polar  force,  814 
"         effect  of  heat  on,  818 
**         effect  of  friction,  ke^  818 
**         hiduced  by   electric   currents, 

866,  452 
"         not  observed  in  all  bodies,  490 
"         of  liquid  of  voltaic  drouit,  867 
'*         of  the  earth,  819 
"         permanent,  817 
^^         temporary,  815 
Magneto-electric  induction,  466 
"       light,  480 
*'  <«      maehinee,  478 


Ci 
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Magnets,  molecular  movements  in,  458 

*'        preparation  of,  817 
Manganese,  oxychloride,  absorptive  bu^ 
in  spectrum  of,  144 
"  magnetism  of  its  salts,  491 

Malleability  and  ductiUty,  58 
Manometer,  44 

Map  of  portion  of  solar  spectrum,  155 
Mariner's  compass,  814 
Marriotte*s  law,  its  failure  at  great  pres- 
sures, 287 
^*         law  of  elastidty  of  gases,  86 
Matter  when  burned  not  destroyed,  10 
Maximum  densi^  of  vapours,  275 
Measurement  of  nek^ts  by  barometer,  50 

'*  by  boUmg-point,  259 

Mechanical  theory  of  heat,  185 
Medium  for  light,  180 
Melloni*s  apparatus  for  radiant  heat,  226 
Mdting-pdbits,  constant,  248 

effect  of  pressure  on,  249, 

table  of;  248 
Mercurial  calorimeter,  805 
«i        thermometer,  198 
*'         trough,  48 
Mercury,  capillary  depression  of;  59 
compressibility  of;  86 
evaporation  or,  276 
fire^dng  of,  247,  286 
frozen  m  red-hot  capsule,  294 
iodide  of;  dimorphion  of,  117 
latent  heat  of,  246 
**        specific  heat  of,  287 

varying  expansion  of;  with  tem- 
perature, 196 
water  and  air,  rdative  wdf^ts  of; 
42,  noU 
Metallio  films,  diatheonaey  of;  226 
Metallo«hromes,  485 
Metals,  conductivity  for  dectridty,  408, 409 
"  «'  heat,  209 

**     diathermaey  of;  226 
**     expandon  of,  188 
**     thermo-dectric  order  of;  488 
Metameric  bodies,  what,  808 
Metre,  28 
Milligitunme,  29 
Millimetre,  29 

Minerals,  artificial,  crystallization  of;  96 
Mirror,  concave,  181 

«*       plane,  129 
Mixture  distinguished  from  combinatioii,  8 
MoirSe  meiaUiq%ie,  101 
Moistening,  heat  emitted  by,  184 
Molecule  mstingnished  fnm  atom,  26,  noU 
Molecular  forces,  85 
Monad  dements,  20 
Moonlight,  little  heat  of,  280 
Motion  of  partides  by  deotrio  action,  481 

**      d^ial  of  force,  500 
Multiple  proportion,  law  of;  18 
Muscular  dectric  current,  487 
Mudcal  notes,  ratio  of  vibrations,  125 

Nasoiht  state  of  bodies,  486 
Negative  doubly  refracting  erystali^  169 
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Nentnlization,  6 
Newton*8  rings,  167 
N^Bkel,  magnetio,  816 
Nicors  prism,  179,  noU 
Nitrogen,  spectrum  of^  166 
Nitrous  acid,  absorption  bands  in  speotmm 
of,  144 
"      oxide  eToWes  heat  during  decom- 
position, 801 
Nodal  pdnts  and  lines,  126 
Non-metallic  elementsi,  list  of^  2 
Notation  by  symbols,  26 
Nucld,  influence  o^  on  crystallisaiion,  97 

Obliquk  system  of  crystals,  111 
Octohedron,  relation  to  the  cube,  107 
Ohm^s  theory  of  Toltaic  current,  895 
Oils,  refractiTC  power  of,  on  light,  187 
Opacity,  degrees  of^  127 
Optic  axis  of  a  crystal,  169 

"        relution  to  magnetism,  497 
Osmometer,  72 
Osmose,  77 

influence  of  septom  on,  78 

negative,  78 

posidve,  73 
Osmotic  force,  measurement  o^  74 
Oxygen,  magnetism  of^  494 
**       scale  of  equivalents,  16 
"       solubility  of,  in  water,  82 

Papib,  splitting  of,  67 
Papin's  digester,  261 
Paramagnetic  bodies,  494,  note 
Peltier's  thermo-electric  experiments,  486 
Pendulum,  seconds,  length  of,  28,  note 
Perchlorate  of  potassium  formed  by  elec- 
trolysis, 486 
Percussion,  heat  produced  by,  182 
Peroxides  of  the  metals,  voltaic  actions  by, 

881 
Perpetual  snow,  286 
Phosphorescence  of  animal  matter,  122 

"  of  heated  minerals,  122 

Phosphori,  solar,  160 
Phosphorogenic  rays  of  spectrum,  169 
Phosphoroscope,  Becquerel's,  160 
Phosphorus,  allotropic  modifications  of,  118 

**  diamagnetic  powers  of,  492 

Photometer,  principle  of,  129 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies,  2 

"       states  of  matter,  8 
Pitch  of  sound,  124 
Plane  of  polarization,  173 
Plate  electrical  machine,  837 
Plating  by  magneto-electricity,  480 
Platinized  silver,  voltaic  use  of,  890 
Platinode,  cathode,  or  negative  pole,  419 
Platinum  black,  its  action  on  gases,  84 
Pneumatic  trough,  47 
Points,  action  of  on  electricity,  836 
Poiseuille's  experiments  on  liquid  transpi- 
ration, 77 
Polar  forces,  316 
Polarization  by  reflection,  171 

coloured  circular,  178 
electric,  382 
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Polarizatioa  of  dectrodes,  884 
of  heat,  281 
of  light  by  doable 

170 
plane  of^  178 
voltaic,  878 
Polarized  light,  oolourB  dereloped  by,  176 
(<  M     difference    firam    eommoi 

light,  178 
Polarizing  angle,  law  of  its  TariatioB,  171 

«"        bundles,  174 
Poles  of  voltaic  battery,  418,  419 
Polymeric  bodies,  what,  202,  note 
Porosity,  illustrations  <^  8 
Porous  diapfangms,  use  o£^  887 
Positive  and  negative  eleolricitj,  how  &> 
tinguished,  866 
**       douUy  refracting  crystak,  170 
Potassium,  spectrum  of^  161,  152 
Pound,  avoiitiupois,  what,  28 
Pressure  gauge,  44 

*'  influence  of^  on  b<Hling-point,  258 
"  of  condensed  gases,  curves  of^  290 
"  of  the  air,  46 
Prime  conductor  of  electrical  machine,  886 
Principal  section  of  a  crystal,  170,  note 
Prism,  its  effects  on  rays  of  light,  184, 1S7 
Prismatic  spectrum,  187 

"        system  of  crystals,  111 
Proof-plane  for  electricity,  888 
Pseudomorphous  bodies,  106 
Pump  for  water,  42 
Pyramidal  system  of  crystal!,  109 
Pyrometer,  Daniell's,  197 

QuABTz,  coloured  circular  polarization  o<l 
178 
**        its  value  for  spectrum  examina* 
tion,  168,  169 
right  and  left-handed,  178 
Quinia,  sulphate,  fluorescence  of^  167 
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Radiant  bzat,  see  Heat,  radiant 

**        power  of  heat  proportioned  to  ab- 
sorption, 219 
Radiation,  law  of,  cooling  by,  222 

of  heat,  217 
Rain,  Button's  theory  of,  284 
R»y  of  light,  127 
RC*aumur's  thermometer,  198 
Red-cabbage  test  for  add  or  alkali,  6 
Reflection  of  heat,  218 

of  light  from  curved  surfacea,  1 8C 
''         "    phme  surfaces,  129 
total,  of  light,  134 
Refraction  at  inclined  surfaces,  138 
of  light,  law  of  sines,  182 

"  simple,  181 

of  radiant  heat,  229 
Refrangibility  of  light,  change  in,  166 
Refractive  index  defined,  182 

power,  effect  of  heat  on,  140 
**      measurement  oi^  185 
"      of  gasea,  188 
Regelationofioe,  261 
Regular  system  of  cryatalt,  107,  108 
Bepkoemenl  of  edge  of  a  crystal,  102 
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Beudnal  deotrio  chirge,  848 
Resistance  cofls,  402 

Betma,  impression  of  light  prolonged,  127 
ReYolying  mirror,  applied  by  Wheatstone, 

868 
Rheostat,  401 
Rhombic   dodecahedron,  rdaUon  to  the 

cube,  107,  108 
Rhombohedral  system  of  crystals,  110 
Right-handed  drcnlar  polarLnttion,  178 
Bwik  crystal,  conducting  of  heat  by,  212 
Rock  salt,  its  hi^  diathermic  power,  226, 

228 
Rubidium,  spectrum  reactions  of,  discovery 

by,  160 
"  "        of;  161,  162 

RuhmkorfT's  induction  coil,  468 
Rumford*8  experiments  on  heat  of  friction, 

182 

Salts,  effect  of,  in  lowering  freexing-point, 

260 
'*       solution  on  boiling-point, 
267 
general  characters  oi,  6 
"      of  magnetic  metals  are  magnetic,  491 
Saturation,  68 
Scale  of  hardness,  68 
Scales  of  equivalents,  116 
Scattering  of  light,  180 
Sea-water,  maximum  density  of;  200 

^  freezing  point  of,  260,  note 

Secondary  electric  currents,  469,  474 
Seconds  pendulum,  length  of;  28,  noi€ 
Sdenite,  colours  of;  in  polarized  light,  176 
Shell-lac,  insulating  power  of,  826 
Snowflakes,  crjrstaUine  forms  of;  96 
Sodium  chlorate,  drcmlar  polarization  by, 
178 
hemihedral  form  of;  how  obtained, 

98 
spectrum  of,  161, 162,  166 
sulphate,  electrolysis  of;  426 
**        of;  solubiUty  of;  64 
Solar  heat  on  earth,  246 
"    spots,  connedon  of  with  magnetism 
of  earth,  822 
Solidification,  expansion  or  contraction  at- 
tending, 100 
Solids,  bulk  of;  not  immediately  altered  by 
cold,  200 
<«      expansion  of  by  heat,  188 
Solubility  sometimes  diminished  by  heat,  64 
Solution,  forces  concerned  in,  68 
Sound,  interference  of  waves  of;  164 

produced  during  magnetization,  464 
the  result  of  undulations,  124 
varieties  of;  124 
velocity  of,  120,  note^  126 
Sounding,  deep  sea,  60 
Spark,  electric,  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 366 
Specific  electric  induction,  846 
dectridty,  488 
gravity,  80 

**      of  compound  gases,  how 

caloolated,  808 
88 
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Specific  gravity  of  gases,  determfaatinn  of; 

201 
of  Uquids,  81 
of  powders,  88 
of  solids,  82 

"     Ughter  than  water, 
84 
of  soluble  solids,  88 
of  vapours,  204 
heat  of  elements  (see  Heat,  8p» 
dficX  240,  241 
Spectra  of  coloured  flames,  146 

of  gases,  efi'ects  of  heat  on,  166 
'*       Plucker*s  experiments  on, 
146 
photographs  of,  162 
projection  of;  on  screen,  168 
Spectroscope,  147 
Spectrum  analysis,  147 

chemical  actions  of;  169 
fibced  Unes  of;  141 
hiMt,  rays  of,  169 
prismatic,  187 
reactions,  delicacy  of;  149 
Spheroidal  state,  292 
Spring,  analogy  with  electric  action,  829 
Springs,  how  formed,  280 
Standud  temperature  for  spedflc  gravities, 
80 
"        pressure  for  gases,  note  pp.  80, 49 
Standards  of  weight  and  measure,  28 
Steam,  electridty  of;  869 
hot  bath,  264 
jet,  267 

latent  heat  of,  266 
spedfic  heat  of,  289 
St  Ehno's  fire,  868 
Still  and  worm-tub,  268 

"   Coffej%21l 
Stratified  electric  discharge,  470 
Striking  distance  of  dectric  spark,  868 
Strontium,  spectrum  of,  161 

**        sulphide,  phosphorescence   o( 
162 
Structure,  influence  o(  on  oonduction  of 

heat,  212 
Substitution,  formation  of  compounds  by,  11 
Sugar,  circular  polarization  <^  178 
Siuphate  of  copper,  its  use  in  voltaic  cir- 
cuit, 886 
of  mercury,  use  in  tdegrap&ic 

battery,  461 
of  sodium,  anomalous  solubOity 
of;  64 
sudden  crystallizatioa 
of;  97 
Sulphur,  allotropic  modifications  of,  118 
bumine,  fluorescent  light  of;  168 
dimorphism  of;  116 
vapour,  spectrum  of;  166 
Sulphurous  anhydride,  spheroidal  state  (if; 

294 
Sun  spots,  connexion  with  earth's  magn^ 

tism,  822 
Symbolic  notations,  26 
Symmetry  of  crystals,  106 
Syphon,  46 
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Tabic  of  nfincdve  pmr  ofoili,  m 

of  nse  of  spcofie  heat  «^  riR  of 
tcKperacmv,  236 
**      oftotabiCrrof  naec  82 
**      of  fpedfiebeatof  paaesiidTtpocis 

2i7.  2S8 
**         "*     of   Bqoids   lod  n- 

poan«  239 
**         "*     of  solids  and  fiqodi, 
237 
**      of  tempcffaCBre  of   high    pifuii 

of  icBBon  of  Tapoon.  2T4,  275 
~     of  tbenmxtoctric  order  of  meab, 

**     of  tnoffpbacioo  of  gama,  91 

-  *•  of  Tapoua.  91 
~     of  Tohaie  coDdncciTiiT  of  mciab. 

-  •*  -  of  liqTiidi. 

411.  41S 

Tabular  crrscala*  rdatioii  oC  to  ptisiutie; 

1« 
Tasfmt  ptNanofDCCer.  450 
<f   icfitai    and   E>    Twato  dr  ^wyf,  ISO 

Tcfefnph.  €lM^  4«1 
TcCarioB,  ba  high  thenao-electric  power, 
4<4 
2^?  \  TcBpetatBre,  ahoolote  arro.  244«  •«<« 

"*  diiciiiguubcd  fitMB  bcai«  1?^ 

**  mcrease    ci,    at    inotaicEg 

drplki  of  the  earth,  1*4 
table  of  Tariooa.  19S 
TcBBoa  of  vapooim,  2T4 
2$2  I  TcMBlar  smna  of  crxittK  107 

v^'-ac  2TT  Tecarvtiedral  forms  of  cr^^rtaK  l'>? 

::'  :-.;.'ii  :j  i<*x.  !Sv    Tr'-i-r-irt-r..  wUrl.-n  to  th^  cr:N*,  l'"*S 
'■■"  ^  •  •>  :▼  beai.  I^^      T::^lL\m^  ai^ci^^crj  ■:'.  ':  y  <r^?\:riri  :\ae 
rr  f  asnnc  >.-maft.  i4*  i  co^,  !o" 

..     ■*-:»:"•  vr-   -Im.:  ^  :*:r  »«-^cru  ""  «T>^ctrc3*  •>!',  1.^1,  15*2 

i ^ :  T.  ►  r=-chr\;-?i-.  •■  r  cal ■  rJ: o  lint,  2'J ? 

:i.  i*;*;  fcrt^rr-^f:  ri.-_;c  ••."lire  :f    Tirrmo-eicrthc  e5-»T.'*  reversil  or".  ivh»tl, 
«L:a  r.i  4<2  ' 

rawtk  ):$     "  "  i:.-.— -airter.  4^2 

!■▼•«  .•««  ^»  <•x=:^'a«o:c  in    Ti^rticcaeter.  alcvnt:  -n  ot  fn-rzLij  poist 

ix  !'>4 
Br*su^t**  metallic.  Iv^ 
con.  ivi  risv-n  ul"  various  scalei, 

1<»3 
cra-i-i^ti-n  of.  19S 
s«.-I:'-r'-sr-i«?H:;,r.  Iv.'^ 
u>t«  o:'  it*  xix'iracv.  1?4 
maximam    and    n.uiiai;:.ii, 

Tr*rT=o-in^riplier,  4*3 
.  Tsinder.  361 
I  rinbre,  124 
Torpedo.  4>* 
X  isaar  fxrasRcc  .c  ArLL-is  by  beat,    local  wfi*otion  of  li^t,  134 

I>$  TocnnaIin«  become»  electric  whik  beating 

.*£  Zi^i^itfo:  lai  iLiaac=«cc  IxTdiea.  or  cooling.  S5< 

{  ^  poUrizing  action  of.  171 

Trade  wind?,  215 
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TriDBfer  of  ioni  by  Tdtaio  aetion,  419, 429 

Transluceiicy,  127 

TrauBparency  neTer  perfect,  127 

Transpiration  of  gaaea,  89 

Triad  elements,  20 

Trimorphous  bodies,  117 

Truncation  of  an  angle  oft  crystal,  102 

Tuning  fork,  124 

Turmeric  paper,  6 

Unankkalxd  glass,  action   on   polarized 

light,  177 
Undulaiion,  mechanism  of^  126 
Uniaxal  doubly  refracting  crystals,  170 
Unit  of  heat,  182,  note 

**   jar,  Harrises,  844 
Uniyersal  electric  discharger,  850 
Uranium  compounds,  fluoreecenoe  of,  168 

Valtl,  formed  during  electrolysis,  486 
Vapour,  maximum  density  of,  276 
Vapours,  Dalton*s  law  of  tensions,  274 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  190 
latent  heat  o^  268 
**        specific  grarity  of^  how    ascer- 
tained, 204 
**        tension  of,  278 
'<  «'      of  saline  solutions,  278 

**        transpiration  of,  91 
Variation  or  declination  of  a  magnet,  820 
Velocity  of  electric  discharge,  852,  858 
*'  light,  168 

**  sound,  124 

Ventilation,  215 
Viscosity  and  limpidity,  54 
Volta^ectric  induction,  466 
Voltaic  arc,  418 

*'         **    stratified,  478 

**       battery,  Bunsen^s,  889 

**  *'      cause  of  decUne  in  power, 

887 
**  *'       chemical  effecta  of,  418  ei 

•eg. 
«•  "      Daniell's,  887 

"  "       floating,  457 

"  "       gas,  885 

"  **       Grove's,  889 

"  "      Smee's,  890 

**       drcuits,  compound,  895 
'*  *'       elementary,  865 

**  *'       simple,  894 
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Voltaic  conduction,  how  measored,  406 
**       conductivity  of  alloys,  409 
"       convection,  418 
"       current,  875 

**  ^*       decomposition  by,  897 

**  **       proportioned  to  chemical 

action,  876 
*'  *'       reeistancea  to,  891 

"       discharge,  modee  c£y  404 
"       pUe.  871 

Voltameter,  898 

**  countemmrrent  ot^  400 
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Wabming  of  buildings  by  hot  water,  218 

*'  "        by  steam,  258 

Water,  air,  and  mercury,  relative  weif^ti 
of,  42,  ncU 
barometer,  48 
battery,  448 
compressibility  of^  86 
expansion  of  by  cooling,  200 
freezing  o^  m  red-hot  d^Mule,  294 
"     frozen  by  its  own  evapontioD,  262 
"     latent  heat  of,  245 
**     liquid  below  freedng,  sudden  orya 

tallization  of,  97 
"     maiimnm  density  o^  200 
^     not  an  electrolyte,  427 
"     protected  from  freedng  by  anoma* 

lous  expansion,  214 
"     separation  of  salts  from,  in  freeslsg, 
94 
specific  heat  of,  287 
weight  of  cubic  inch  of,  28 
Wavee  of  light,  length  of,  164 
Weight  of  a  body,  what,  28 

air,  how  proved,  41 
**  Front's  and  Begnault'a  ex- 
periments on,  41 
Weights  and  measures,  ISngli^h^  28 
Weiss's  systems  of  crystals,  107 
Wet-bulb  hygrometer,  288 
Wheatstone's  measurement  of  velocity  of 

electricity,  852 
Wood,  conduction  of  heat  by,  212 

Zamboni's  pil&  448 

Zeolites,  late  formation  of,  at  Hombike^ 

96 
2Uncode,  anode,  or  positive  pole,  419 
'*       hottest  in  voltaic  arc,  Ail 
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